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CHAPTER  I. 

[1820—1821.] 
THE   HTDEBABAD   RESIDENCY. 

Hyderabad — Its  Gorernment — The  Administration  of  Meer  Allom — Hit 
Death — Eleration  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk — Chondoo-Lall — Captain  Syden- 
ham and  Mr.  Russell — Intrigues  of  the  Minister — Misgoyemment  of  the 
Country — The  Nizam's  Contingent — The  House  of  William  Palmer  and 
Ca — Ix>ans  to  the  Nizam — State  of  the  Country — Projected  Reforms — 
Metcalfe's  Appointment  to  the  Residency— His  Inauguration — Remedial 
Measures — Improrement  of  the  Country. 

Hyderabad  is  the  chief  city  of  that  tract  of  coun- 
try known  as  the  Deccan,  which  half-way  down  the 
great  Indian  Peninsula  stretches  almost  jfrom  the 
eastern  to  the  western  coast — from  Golconda  to 
Aurungabad.  This  country  was  of  old  time  held 
under  the  Mogul  Emperors  by  a  Soubahdar,  or 
Viceroy,  known  as  the  Nizam.*  After  the  deoay 
of  the  empire,  this  fine  principality  would  doubtless 

*  The  Nizam  is  properly  the  Ma-    known   among  the    people   of  the 
oager,  or  Administrator  of  the  State;    Deccan. 
hot    the  nomendatare   is   icaxoely 
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saffident  for  so  manly  a  demonstration.  But  in« 
stead  of  this,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  delights 
of  the  Zenana,  and  contented  himself  with  petty 
intrigues  against  the  Gk>yemment  which  had  made 
him  the  ruler  of  a  great  principality,  and  had  power 
to  reduce  him  to  as  poor  a  pageant  as  the  ^^  Great 
MoguL" 

That  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  the  Nizam  should 
have  found  creatures  to  minister  to  his  pleasures 
and  to  foment  his  discontents,  is  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  need  hardly  be  stated.    Foremost 
among  these  parasites  and  evil  counsellors  was  one 
Mohiput  Bam,  a  Hindoo  noble,  who  exerted  himself, 
and  with  considerable  success,  to  counteract  the  good 
influence  of  the  responsible  Minister,  and  eventually 
to  supplant  him  in  the  direction  of  affairs.    This 
Minister  was  Meer  Allimi,  an  old  servant  of  the 
State,  who  had  been  employed  to  negotiate  the 
treaties  with  the  British  Government — ^who  in  the 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  had  conmianded  with  great 
credit  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Nizam — ^who  knew, 
therefore,  and  respected  the  power  of  his  Christian 
allies.     In  1804  he  had  been  appointed,  at  our  sug- 
gestion, to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of 
Hyderabad.     But  the    evil  influence  of  Mohiput 
Ram  soon  reduced  the  authority  of  the  Minister  to 
a  name ;  and  when,  in  1806,  Captain  Sydenham  took 
charge  of  the  Besidency,  he  found  that  the  wily 
Hindoo  was  on  the  very  point  of  effecting  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Minister,  and  setting  himself  up  in  his 
place. 

But  fheie  was  one  thing  yet  to  be  done ;  and 
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Mohiput  Ram  did  not  despair  of  doing  it.    This  one 
thing  was  the  propitiation  of  the  new  Resident.    It 
was  felt  that  unless  the  good  offices  of  the  repre« 
sentative  of  the  British  Government  could  be  se- 
cured, all  his  schemes  would  fall  to  the  ground,  just 
at  the  very  point  of  accomplishment.     So  he  made 
his  dispositions  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Resident, 
with  a  promptitude  and  an  energy  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.   Before  Captain  Sydenham  had  reached 
Hyderabad — ^when  he  was  yet  some  thirty  miles  from 
the  capital — a  confidential  agent  of  Mohiput  Ram 
stopped  his  palanquin  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and,  with  a  complimentary  message  from  his  master, 
presented  the  English  gentleman  with  a  dress  of 
honor,  and  a  tray  of  costly  jewels.     It  need  not  be 
said  that  these  presents  were  rejected.    But  soon 
after  Sydenham's  arrival  at  Hyderabad,  Mohiput 
Ram  attempted  to  open  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  Resident,  declared  his  devotion  to    the 
interests  of  the  British  Government,  and  thinking 
perhaps  that  he  had  not  bidden  high  enough  on  the 
former  occasion,  attempted  to  "  stimulate  his  pro- 
posal by  the  offer  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees."* 

♦  Capiain  Sydenham  to  Mr  Edmon-  is  related  that,  when  he  was  Chief 
stone,  September  8,  1806.— [Af 5.  Cor-  Secretary,  a  wealthy  native  endea- 
respomdenee.']  I  hare  narrated  this  vored,  as  Captain  Sydenham  says,  to 
anecdote  less  for  the  purpose  of  illns-  '<  stimulate  a  proposal "  he  had  made 
trating  the  anterior  history  of  the  to  Goyemroent  by  offering  Mr.  Ed- 
Hyderabad  administration,  than  of  monstone  30,000  rupees  (or  3000^1), 
showing  the  kind  of  temptations  to  and  was,  of  course,  indignantly  dis- 
which  the  Resident  at  a  native  Court  missed.  For  some  time  after  this  Uie 
was  always  exposed.  Nor  were  the  native  was  greatlv  depressed  in  spirit, 
Besidents  the  only  men  in  authority  and  was  continually  reproaching  him- 
who  were  thus  beset  I  have  heard  a  self.  "  Fool  that  I  was,"  he  repeated, 
story  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in  **  to  offer  a  gentleman  of  his  rank 
the  text,  illustrative  of  the  honorable  30,000  rupees.  I  should  have  ofi^red 
career  of  Mr.  N.  B.  Edmonstone.    It  him  three  lakhs  (300,000/.),  and  then 
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At  this  time  Mohiput  Bam  exercised  unbounded 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Nizam.    This  it  was 
the  policy  of  Sydenham  to  counteract.     "  Without 
ezerdsiQg  any  direct  or  offensive  interference,"  he 
said,  "  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  trying  what  effect 
the  fSair  undisguised  support  of  the  Minister  would 
produce  on  the  state  of  parties  at  this  Court ;  and 
the  consequences  of  such  a  procedure  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.    The  influence  of  Mo- 
hiput Bam  was  checked ;  the  Minister  was  roused 
to  an  exertion  of  his  talents ;  and  the  Nizam  became 
gradually  disposed  to  more  liberal  sentiments."* 
The  Minister  now  reconciled  to  his  master,  recovered 
his  health  and  his  spirits,  which  had  before  lan- 
guished; and  public  business,  which  had  fallen  greatly 
into  arrears,  was  now  energetically  discharged.    But 
much  of  it  was  done  by  Meer  Allum's  Financial 
Assistant — a  man  of  unquestionable  vigor  of  under- 
standing and  activity  of  habits — a  Hindoo,  named 
Chundoo-LaU,  who  superintended  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  more  especially  the  Bevenue  busi- 
ness of  the  principality,  with  an  indefatigable  per- 
severance which  called  forth  the  warm  commenda- 
tions of  the  Besident. 

The  time,  indeed,  was  fast  approaching  when  this 
man  was  to  take  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  Meer  Allum,  now 
fiur  advanced  in  years,  was  little  able  to  sustain  the 


I  should  have  got  it.**    He  coald  not  *  Captain  Sydenham  to  Mr.  Edmon- 

vndentand  that  the  one  offer  would  stone,  September  9,  1806.— [i/5.  Cor- 

have  shared  the  same  fate    as  the  reapondcnceA 
other. 
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pressure  of  public  business,  and  it  is  probable  that 
but  for  the  assistance  of  Chundoo-Lall  he  would  have 
been  incompetent  to  the  dischai^  of  his  duties. 
For  some  time,  indeed,  the  chief  business  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  performed  by  the  latter,  when, 
at  the  close  of  1808,  Meer  A  Hum  was  seized  with 
mortal  sickness  and  died.   The  question  of  succession 
was  a  most  important  one,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
British  Gtovemment.    The  Nizam,  weak  and  inca- 
pable, even  below,  in  intellectual  acquirements,  the 
average  of  Oriental  princes,  required  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  sagacious  and  experienced  statesman,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment that  the  guardian   sdected  should    be 
friendly  towards  our  alliance,  and  eager  by  good 
offices  and  wise  conduct  to  cement  it.    It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  narrate  the  long-protracted  nego- 
tiations which  then  ensued  between  the  British 
Resident  and  the  Nizam.    Each  had  his  fiftvorite 
candidate ;  and  the  appointment  was  not  finally  ad- 
justed without  the  lapse  of  half  a  year  of  discussion 
and  intrigue.    At  last,  a  compromise  was  effected. 
The  nominee  of  the  Nizam,  by  name  Mooneer-ool- 
Moolk,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Prime-Minister, 
but  it  was  arranged  that  the  actual  administration 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Deputy,  Chundoo- 
Lall,  whose  good  feeling  towards  the  British  Gk)vem-' 
ment  the  Resident  never  doubted.    The  two  men 
had  previously  entertained   but    little    friendship 
towards  each  other ;  but  they  fell  amicably  into  the 
proposed   arrangement,  embraced  over  it  as  bro- 
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then,  and  from  that  time  were  completely  reoon« 
eiled.« 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1809,  Captain  Sydenham 
reported  that  he  had  at  length  brought  his  negotia- 
tions to  a  dose.  '*  I  am  satisfied,''  he  said,  writing 
privately  to  the  Ohief  Secretary,  "  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  concluded  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  eligible  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  is 
well  assured  of  the  necessity  of  cultirating  and 
improving  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  the 
British  Government,  and  the  stipulations  under 
which  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  oflBlce,  will  secure 
the  continuance  of  that  systemwhich  first  established, 
and  will  continue  to  maintain,  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  British  Government  in  this  part  of 
India."t  But  sanguine  as  were  the  expectations 
thus  expressed,  Sydenham  was  compelled  ere  long 

*  The  priTate  letters  of  Ctpttin  adopted.**— [Ci^totii  Sydenham  to  Mr. 
Sydenham  to  Mr.  EdmonstoDe,  from  Edmonstonty  Hyderabad^  March  15, 
which  these  details  are  takes,  are  AiU  1809.  MS,"]  And  in  another:  <*  Since 
of  interest.  They  contain  a  fall  ac-  I  last  wrote  to  you,  Mooneer-ool- 
eoant  of  the  negotiation,  and  of  the  Moolk  called  priyately  at  night  npoa 
bearing  of  all  parties.  In  one  of  them,  Chundoo-Lall,  and  swore  upon  the 
the  Bnldent  says:  '^Bigah  Chundoo-  Koran  that  he  would  porsue  the  sys- 
Lall  is  satisfied  that  the  appointment  tem  of  Meer  Allum,  attach  himself 
of  Shnms-ool-Omrah  could  not  be  car-  zealously  to  the  interests  of  the  alli- 
ried  without  Uie  free  consent  of  the  ance,  and  leaye  to  Chundoo-LaU  the 
Nixam,  which  he  thinks  his  Highness  entire  management  of  the  Goyem- 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  giye.  Moo-  ment.  In  short,  Mooneer-ool-Moolk 
ncer-ool-Modk  has  sent  to  assure  was  so  earnest  in  his  manner,  and  so 
ChnndoO'Lan  that  he  shall  haye  as  solemn  in  his  assurances,  that  Chun- 
much  authority  under  the  new  ad-  doo-Lall  became  reconciled  to  him, 
ministration  as  he  exerdsed  under  and  they  mutually  promised  to  liye  in 
Meer  Allum;  and,  indeed,  the  Bajah  future  like  brothers."— [ 7%«  stuns  to 
ooDsiders  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  samCf  March,  20,  1809.  MS,"] 
aihir*,  the  appointment  (^  Mooneer-  f  Captain  Svdenham  to  Mr.  Ed" 
ool-MooIk  would  bo  the  most  pru-  monstone. — [M&  Correspondena.'} 
dentlal  anrnugement  that  amid  be 
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^  that  the  ostensible  Minister,  jealous 
(rf*  AEidsk  mftoaice,  endeavored  secretly  to  eoun- 
it ;  and  that  the  country  was  miserably  mis- 
Less  than  a  year  after  the  establishment 
Mimstry,  he  wrote  his  farewell  despatch 
Gofcnuiient.  About  to  vacate  the  Residency,  he 
that  he  had  little  hope  of  any  salutary 
bdngmade  on  Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  and 
Am  W  considered  the  disorders  of  the  Nizam's 
€»yvvniment  to  be  ^^too  deeply  rooted,  and  too 
vile^  extended,  to  admit  of  any  remedy  short  of 
fbi&i^  the  administration  of  the  country  under  the 
MmU^  of  the  Eesident." 

€^  the  departure  of  Captain  Sydenham,  in  the 
MMtittfiar  of  1810,  the  responsible  business  of  the 
RiMldfiaicy  devolved  temporarily  on  Mr.  Charles 
KuiSseU,  whose  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  a  civilian, 
liaul  been  appointed  to  the  ojfice.  On  the  arrival  of 
tke  new  Resident,  new  intrigues  were  set  on  foot. 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk  hoped  to  find  Mr.  Russell  more 
tractable  than  Ids  predecessor.  But  the  civilian  set 
hb  ikco  no  less  resolutely  than  the  soldier  against 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  nominal  Minister  to 
usurp  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  him ; 
ai\d  ho  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  details  of  internal 
adnunistratiou  were  carried  on  by  Chundoo-Lall 
with  little  interruption  from  his  titular  chief.  But 
the  influence  of  the  latter  over  the  indolent  and  im- 
IuhmIo  Nizam  was  often  exerted  for  evil ;  and  his 
Jiitriguos,  if  not  dangerous,  were  inconvenient  and 
ombarrassing  to  the  Ilesident.  For  this  there  seemed 
to  bo  no  remedy  but  the  removal  of  the  Minister; 
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and  that  remedy  might  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
"The  only  measure/'  wrote  Mr.  Edmonstone  pri- 
Tately  to  Mr.  Henry  Bussell,  "  that  conld  be  adopted 
is  obviously  the  expulsion  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  from 
offioe,  and  for  this  extreme  proceeding  Government 
is  not  prepared."  "Never,  to  be  sure,"  he  added, 
"was  there  such  a  Government  since  the  world 
began,  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  its  present 
state  would  baffle  any  politician  but  a  Erench  one, 
who  would  no  doubt  propose  to  take  the  said  Gx)vem- 
ment  under  the  protecting  care  and  superintendence 
of  its  ally."*  The  fact  is,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Kussell  was  of  opinion  that  the 
removal  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  would  only  open  the 
door  for  the  entrance  of  worse  evils.  There  were 
weighty  reasons  against  the  elevation  of  Chundoo- 
Lall  to  the  ostensible  head  of  the  administration, 
and  it  was  nearly  certain  that  if  any  man  of  rank 
and  influence  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Minister,  he  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of  violent 
antagonism  with  the  Deputy.  "  And  if,"  said  Mr. 
Kussdl,  "  Chundoo-Lall  is  to  have  an  opponent  in 
his  colleague,  he  cannot  have  a  better  one  than  Moo- 
neer-ool-Moolk, who  is  both  a  coward  and  a  fool."t 
An  abler  man  than  Mr.  Henry  Russell  has  sel- 
dom gone  out  to  India.  He  seems  to  have  seen 
clearly,  jfrom  the  first,  the  wrongs  under  which  the 
unhappy  country  was  groaning.  He  declared,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  despatches  to  Government,  that 
it  was  "  in  so  lamentable  a  condition  that  it  could 

*  Ifr.  Edmomtkme  to  Mr,  HusstHL,        f  Mr,  Itusiell  to  Mr,  Edmonftone^ 
4^if IS,  1812^if5.  Corr€spoiideme€,\    May  6,  1812. 
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V  iuiC  tor  upwards  of  twenty 

^iBv«i   tXAL  iuring  the  whole  of  that 

Lax-m.r«    c  jiKrterence  was  exercised  by 

,    :  i'x  ium«tic  affairs  of  the  Nizam's 

4itc*nons  of  foreign  policy,   in 

^€^  <-^  ■  ii^'  sitety  of  the  Government,  and 

^1    t  •xa4tci's  itt  which  our  own  interests,  or 

^,«.. :«  uu  tr>t5>  of  the  alliance  were  involved, 

jjfti  uiu  always  must  exercise  that  influ- 

^k:^  »^«viitLly  l>elongs  to  the  relative  condi- 

^    .  -.  ^v^txivu  aud  protecting  State.   But  in  the 

.>i'  bi*  countiy,  the  collection  and  dis- 
j^l.;«  A  h>  r^.'>  ouuos,  the  control  of  his  local  offi- 
^^^^  ^^   tv  sViiiuiand,  payment,  and  employment 
^x  %.K  \c  *rttijk\  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
.^c«i  ^'^t^C'.tJ^h  otUcers  Avere  attached,  no  influ- 
^v  •♦8^«ovc  \\»s  oxemsed  by  the  Resident ;   and 
^  Vj**^t4  \  iJv^MTuiuont  was  as  much  an  indepen- 
.c*«  >^«*ic  .«^  \(  I  ho  alluuuv  with  us  had  not  existed/'* 
^*  '.'iv  cxvvj^tion  hoiv  indicated  was  one  of  grave 
..^<**i«*KV.     Whilst    Uoury  llussell  occupied  the 
v.v%i<^*s\>»  tl'Cit  *•  jvut  o(  tho  army  to  which  Eng- 
vv^  xS«*^aV^^  ^^<'tv  attaohmr*  was  growing,  imder  liis 
<^^»vi«>Vv  luuuls,  in!\>  fonuidabU^  dimensions.     The 
H;x»v»*A  %vf  tho  Ni/anrs  Koroo  is  one  which  it  would 
,VvO  ^^^v;  ^'  r.Mvr.iti\    Ai  tho  close  of  the  last  century 
:  \k  K\  vliH.'iplinAl  l\\  Kivuch  olVioors;  but  the  war 
w*v^  ^^^*J^^MVM\ont\^l  a  oloso  (Viondship  between  the 
^>i,^;\xN  ciu.l  \\w  Niram;  and  as  Knglish  interests 
\\\vMo  |vu;\tuvMn\i  at  Uvdorabadt  our  ally  was  in- 

'  ^.«  i»'.- xV«»M  »M    lM\v\*»'»     U.".r>    U'.i***!!.  Kilo  l\o*iJont  at  ^r- 
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his  money  to  buy  it.  If  a  man  wanted  justice^  he 
bade  for  it,  as  for  any  other  marketable  commodity. 
Every  public  officer  in  every  department  of  the 
State  was  accessible  to  a  bribe.  But  there  were 
worse  things  even  than  these.  The  revenue  was 
&nned  out  to  greedy  contractors,  who  made  im- 
mense profits  by  underletting  the  lands  to  smaller  feur- 
mers,  who  sent  their  tax-gatherers  into  the  coimtry 
to  wring  the  last  farthing  firom  the  cultivators,  imtil 
their  oppressions  could  no  longer  be  endured;  and 
then  the  wretched  people  were  dragooned  into  sub- 
mission, and  the  required  payments  extorted  firom 
them  at  the  bayonet's  point  or  the  sabre's  edge. 
Such  mighty  wrong-doing  as  this  bore  abundantly 
the  accustomed  fruit.  A  peaceful  aad  industrial 
population  were  converted  into  rebels  and  bandits. 
Neither  life  nor  property  were  secure.  On  the  high 
road  and  in  open  day  it  was  safe  to  travel  oidy 
under  the  protection  of  a  military  escort.  There 
was  nothing  left,  indeed,  but  the  name  of  govern- 
ment.   All  the  rest  was  lawlessness  and  confusion. 

But  this  was  not  Mr.  Russell's  fault.  "  I  protest," 
he  wrote  some  years  afterwards  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, "  against  being  held  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  disorders  of  a  Government 
with  which  not  only  I  was  not  empowered  to  inter- 
fere, but  with  which  I  was  prohibited  from  interfer- 
ing. It  was  a  fundamental  rule  of  our  policy,  re- 
peatedly insisted  upon  in  the  orders  both  of  your 
Honorable  Court  and  of  your  Governments  in  India, 
to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  our  native  allies.    I  was  employed  at  Hy- 
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aat&mnr,  aftff  this  affiiir,  that  "  there  was  not  a 
Jemaosu:  of  hor^  but  was  disaffected  to  our  in- 
Ofcwcs."*  I:  mAT  hare  been  treacheiy  rather  than 
vVtrmiiof.  wiich  made  the  caTalry  fly  like  sheep 
bif&>cv  :3e  ?an:ilx»x$  of  Mohiput  Bam. 

v.^c  ^acni:.  i:w^T>er»  w^fc^  eotain.  The  few  Eu- 
r^mmit  >rdlLvR  vio  w«^  anadied  to  the  Nizam's 
4rw,v  *a  *  >0r^  :»fcKc  TO  h?  only  there  to  be  but- 
^*iK«t^  I:  w-K  icTisfcci?^  indeed,  that  over  the 
H^fcxkcaiaa  V*rTe^  :5t!ece  $&ixi!d  be  efficient  European 
A>nir*.'L .  ^r  •ii^  tii^y  ^s^xtlc  be  left  to  their  native 
^dkr«>.  Vhm  >It.  *v.»5eti  joined  the  Residency, 
hi^  ^u>twc  ^  ^^  »&sll  mnsnre  occupied  his 
:i\  \ii;»u^^  TV^ia;:^  ^e  tbLOUxhl  too  much  of  it. 
^^r-T,-$>5^  "ur  -jtiwc  tie  >*:;aax"$  Cti»tin»iit  too  much 
A  >  n.>*^-Mifnc  VT  .iH  ^*Tf!tr^  vtiikt  Hiexiry  Eussell 
w.i'vo.  :Vv  'X>j^aic*ivy.  tJ^r  Cottun^jattt  became,  in 
*i'  >^itx:a4.  -►x^viss^  jk  ?^1^^  fofte,  paid  in  some 
,>,.vi.ivv  .V  n V^,  iirtvc^jr  or  indirectly,  from  the 
rt.vNi»i*  A  V'  \  .!;wtt  !!\»  matter  of  the  pay- 
*%x  X-.  -^  iv'  --^.v.^  •^:j5i  .^ooe  which  led  to  very  grave 
%-si.  vv     ':     ^\:  tvv  jLS:jyn«i  happen  that  there  wTis 

>x^   -^\i.x.^-%  to  pay  them.    On  one  oc- 
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«..     v   ^-''^   ^>'^  ^.•^^•M^  M«t  ftto  If  uncertain.    The  other 

V   ,^^s.-    ^^x    ^-'^s.    *x^      U  ».  Bur^  e««ped.    OflSOOinfiuitry 

•N     x....>K^  ^  \r.   ,v^v^M  *f*:  >l^  ifcit imtefed the action, uot uiofe than 

*v^  v>  «*^%%w^.«k*^^  V  •«i>  4Kn».  3Mtf  bMW  Wm  ahle  to  eflbet  their 

^..      s      *.^.^    >«..^v^«>^    A««(v,^w  K«Nitf^  and   maaor   of  them    were 

>      .,. .^.«.^    ...^:\«*.    -»    v^*^  Mkil  ^tnmmML  TW NinHi'^ caTafar,  after 

vsx.       V.    "W«^^    Kv<-;>  .««<V^  ^"^  >hawi.<m  vHTMil.  yndnallj  col- 

V.    \^     ..\xv^^    *-*x  **N«^v    mmi  \K^>t^  «  *  I**.'*  «*««•  tWrty  miles 

.sv^       --»K^v»      >x^    .v  xVMs^«i^  tM»  5ftd^p^lr.  aid  aw  slowlj  re- 
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duced  to  disband  his  French  battalions,  and  to 
cxrganise  a  new  force  in  its  place.  Little  by  little 
the  connexion  of  Englishmen  with  the  Nizam's 
army  increased  during  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  permitted — ^perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  encouraged — ^whilst  Kirkpatrick  and  Syd- 
enham represented  British  interests  at  the  Court  of 
the  Nizam.  Among  the  first  who  took  service  under 
the  Hyderabad  State  was  Mr.  William  Palmer,  a 
gentleman  not  of  pure  European  blood,*  but  of  good 
courage  and  excellent  abilities,  who  rendered  con- 
siderable service  to  the  State  by  supplying,  when 
at  a  distance  from  Hyderabad,  information  to  the 
British  Besident  relative  to  the  outlying  districts 
and  the  neighbouring  native  States,  and  who  was 
sometimes  employed  to  negotiate  with  the  rebellious 
subjects  of  the  Nizam.  But  the  army,  in  spite  of 
the  few  European  ojficers  who  were  connected  with 
it,  was  at  this  time  lamentably  inefficient ;  and  on 
one  memorable  occasion,  in  1808,  suffered  itself  to 
be  disgracefully  defeated  by  a  rebel  force  under  Mo- 
hiput  Ram.t   Mr.  Palmer  was  informed,  on  credible 


*  He  was  son  of  General  Palmer,  Khan.     Mr.  Palmer   obtained  with 

and  brother  of  John  Palmer  the  well-  great  difficulty  permission  to  leaye 

known  Calcutta  merchant.  Shahpoor.     On  the  morning  of  the 

t  Some  idea  of  what  the  Nizam's  12th,  Mohiput  Ram  and   Mahomed 

army  was  at  this  time  may  be  ga-  Kezza  engaged   the  Nizam's  troops 

thered  from  the  following  passage  of  under  Nizamut  Jung  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

a  letter  from  Capt.  Sydenham  to  Mr.  Tlie  Nizam's  cavalry  behaved  with 

Edmonstone^    written   in   February,  the  most  shameful  cowardice,  and  fled 

1S06: — **  Mohiput  Bam  continued  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

negotiate  with  every  appearance  of  The   infantry,   under   Mr.    Gordon, 

finoerity  tin  the  11th  of  February,  showed  great  resolution  and  spirit 

when  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  drove  the   enemy  back,  took  thdr 

threatened  the  life  of  Mr.  Palmer,  guns,  and  would  have  gained  the  day, 

mardiad  out  his  troops  from  Shah-  if  they  had  been  supported  by  the 

poor   and  jdned    Mahomed    Bezza  cavalry.    But  being  deserted  by  the 
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caflion,  ia  1812,  the  unpaid  troops  mutinied,  tied 
their  oommanding  officer  to  a  gun,  and  threatened 
to  blow  him  away  if  their  arrears  were  not  dis- 
charged.* Money  was  sent  from  the  Residency, 
and  for  a  time  the  mutiny  was  quelled.  But  it  was 
obvious  to  Mr.  Kussell  that  something  must  be 
done,  both  to  keep  the  Contingent  in  an  efficient 
state,  and  to  secure  its  loyalty.  ''  Nobody,  I  pre- 
sume," he  said  afterwards,  "will  dispute  that  if 
the  troops  were  to  be  maintained  at  all,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  their  being  regularly  paid." 

But  how  was  this  provision  to  be  made  P  The 
arrangements  which  Mr.  Bussell  had  instituted  to 
secure  the  efficiency  of  the  Nizam's  Contingent  had 
greatly  increased  the  costliness  of  the  force.  Such 
an  army,  disciplined  and  commanded  by  English 
officers,  could  only  be  maintained  at  a  cost  alto- 
gether incommensurate  with  the  means  of  dis- 
charging it.  The  Hyderabad  State,  distressed  and 
embarrassed,  ever  forestalling  its  revenues,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  secure  regularity  of  payment  to 
such  a  force.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Contingent  had  greatly  increased 
the  burdens  of  an  abeady  overburdened  State.  The 
English  Commandant  of  the  Bussell  Brigade,  so 
baptised  in  honor  of  the  Resident,  received  from 
the  Nizam  5000/.  a  year  as  his  own  salary ;  and 
other  officers  were  paid  in  proportion. t     Employ- 

*  Cakutia  Biview,  roL  zi.,  artide  Nizam's  Contingent  says,  that  as  job 
"  Kitam'a  OontiDgent,'*  in  which  am-  followed  job,  and  other  superflnoas 
pie  detail!  oonnected  with  the  history  offices  were  made,  it  became  a  pro- 
of Uds  faroe  will  be  ftmnd.  verbial  expression  current  in  Hjdera- 
t  The  writer  of  the  paper  on  the  bad,  that  ''Poor  Nizzy  pays  for  alll" 


♦  vtiJi.*^ 


cr. 


wiich  we  found  the 

(» complaiii  of  the  evil 

(r  produces.    If  ^re 

submit  to  witness 

separahh 


"ifitbetruethata 
•risen  fifom   the  pre- 
it  is  for  that  reason  the 
:tf  Aai  we  should  endeavor  to 
^    &if  what  was  the  remedy  to 
ft  C9  N?  left  to  the  uncontrolled 
jc  &B  awn   provinces;  how  then 
iktt  which  we  were  not  to  be 
There  was  to  be,  if  such  were 
without   interference.    We 
liie  administratiTe  measures  of  the 
jpf^nring  to  have  anything  to  do 
e  w«>?  to  be  eveiything  and  nothing 

*  I  suggested,"  says  Mr.  Russell, 
faUttKS  of  a  plan  of  reform,  that 
Mtfn^l  our  Government  might  resolve  to 
j^Mbia  N^  ;^[>{)lied  throu^  the  medium  of 
itt^h^esKV,  and  not  hy  direct  exertion  of 
tkil  wie  should  enlaj^  the  sphere  rather 
tiie  de^eice  of  our  interference ;  exert- 
induenc^  in  cwrecdjig  the  abuses  of 
kiminisinuion  that  we  already  applied 
i»  ^^f«<<»  imuKdiatoly  connected  with  our  own 
^j^an^^t^.;  ;2mi  w^  should  improve  and  direct  the 
ji^jtfittmts^  v\f  the  <\>untry«  and  not  introduce  agents 
« iM^ifiiMioDS  of  our  own.** 


« 
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power^  80  fhey  had  the  inclination,  to  enter  into 
laige  transactions  with  the  embarrassed  Government 
of  Hyderabad.  All  legal  impediments  were  removed 
bgrfhe  sanction  of  the  Govemor-Gten^al — a  sanction 
granted  without  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  the 
proposed  transaction — and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
House  of  Business  should  undertake  to  advance  a 
certain  sum  of  money — first,  for  the  payment  of  one 
portion  of  the  troops,  then  of  another,  and  that 
certain  assignments  of  revenue  should  be  made  by 
the  State  for  the  security  of  the  lenders.  The  ad- 
vances were  to  the  extent  of  20,000^.  a  month.  The 
assignments  were  of  the  annual  value  of  300,0002. 
The  interest  payable  by  the  Nizam  was  25  per  cent. 
These  arrangements  were  made  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Kesideni  There  was  no  express  guarantee 
for  the  protection  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  but 
it  was  understood,  both  by  the  lenders  and  the  bor- 
rowers, that  the  Besident  endorsed  the  transaction. 

The  troops  were  now  pimctually  paid ;  but  the  fi- 
nancial embarrassments  of  the  Nizam  were  increased 
by  the  arrangement,  and  the  people  were  plunged  into 
a  lower  deep  of  suffering  than  any  that  had  over- 
whelmed them  before.  The  disorders  of  the  Nizam's 
Government  had,  indeed,  become  intolerable;  and 
Mr.  Russell  was  eager  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
whidi  stared  him  so  reproachfully  in  the  face.  It 
was  plain  to  him  that  the  connexion  of  the  Nizam 
with  the  British  Government  had  been  one  of  the 
diief  sources  of  the  decrepitude  of  Hyderabad.  But, 
he  argued  with  a  force  of  truth  not  to  be  withstood, 
"if  we  owe  the  foundation  of  our  empire  in  this 

VOL.  n.  c 
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country  to  the  weakness  in  which  we  found  the 
native  princes,  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  eyil 
which  that  weakness  necessarily  produces.  If  we 
haye  reaped  the  henefit,  we  must  suhmit  to  witness 
the  inconyeniaQces  which  are  its  inseparaJble  at- 
tendants." "  And,"  he  added,  "  if  it  he  true  that  a 
part  of  the  mischief  has  arisaa.  &om  the  pre- 
dominance of  our  power,  it  is  for  that  reason  the 
more  incumhent  on  us  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
apply  the  remedy."*  But  what  was  the  rem^y  to 
he  ?  The  Nizam  was  to  he  left  to  the  imcontrolled 
administration  of  his  own  provinces;  how  then 
could  we  ameliorate  that  which  we  were  not  to  he 
permitted  to  touch  P  There  was  to  be,  if  sudi  were 
possible,  intervention  vrithout  interference.  We 
were  to  shape  the  administrative  measures  of  the 
Nizam  without  appearing  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  We  were  to  be  everything  and  nothing 
at  the  same  time.  '^  I  suggested,"  says  Mr.  Russell, 
^^  as  the  leading  features  of  a  plan  of  reform,  that 
whatever  control  our  Gkivemment  might  resolve  to 
exercise,  should  be  applied  throu^  the  medium  of 
advice  and  influence,  and  not  by  direct  exertion  of 
authority;  that  we  should  enlarge  the  sphere  rather 
than  increase  the  degree  of  our  interference ;  exit- 
ing the  same  influence  in  cwrecting  the  abuses  ^ 
the  internal  administration  that  we  already  applied 
to  objecta  immediately  connected  with  our  own 
interests;  that  we  should  improve  and  direct  the 
implements  of  the  country,  and  not  introduce  agents 
or  r^ulations  of  our  own." 

^  J6>.  Ru$$dlto  Govmmmtif  2f<mmber  S4, 1819. 
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liirtriictioin^  to  this  effect  were  dzafted  by  Met- 
edUby  as  Fdlitieid  SeGretarjr,  emphaticaajsaQctiaiied 
bjjr  Lmd  'Ebietings,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bussell* 
Tbej  met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Beat- 
dent.  **  The  mstmctions  abcrat  refonn,"  he  wrote 
primAxiy  to  Hfoicalfe,  ^*  are  ererything  I  could 
deore.  If  I  had  drafted  them  myself,  I  could  not 
hare  madetiiem  more  entirely  ccmsonant  to  my  own 
TiewB  and  wishes.  Theresnlt,  I  trust,  will  answer 
the  ezpectationa  of  GovemmenL  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  diseasaion  with  Ghundoo-Lall,  whom  I 
belie?e  to  be  as  willing  as  he  is  able  to  disdiarge 
his  part  of  the  duiy.  A  manifest  change  has  already 
taken  plaoe  m  the  tone  and  diaracter  of  tiie  in- 
ternal adnmustration.  Complaints  are  receiTed  and 
grievances  am  redressed,  and  justice  is  espeditionaly 
and  gratnitoasly  administered  by  a  new  tribunal 
erected  by  ChiDDuioo-LaU  for  the  purpose.  Beduction 
of  expenses  and  remission  of  revenue  are  the  next 
great  objects,  and  at  these  we  are  hard  at  work."t 
niere  was  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Bussell's  sincerity.  His 
letters  abundantly  show  that  these  reforms  lay  very 
near  his  heart. 

lliroughoiit  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1820,  he 
was  seduloinly  employed  in  giving  them  effect.  But 
tl^  reign  of  the  Besident  was  now  nearly  at  an  end. 
He  coold  OBity  initiate  the  reforms  which  were  so 
necessaiy  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    Itot 

*  These  inttmctioos,  in  a  few  words,  of  adminutration.    Chundoo-Lall  to 

me  "ToMtlwriaebini  to  interftre  be  supported."— FITS.  Memonrndmn 

with  his  adTiee  aad  Tuflnenefl  for  the  6y  Ckarles  MeteolfeJ] 

beoefit  of  the  mzam's  GoreniBieiiti  t  Btmrjf  MmmM  to  Obrkf  Meieaffk^ 

to  hnproTe  its  rerenues,  xedace  its  March  21,  1820. — [MS.  Corrupoml' 

ezpeoses,  and  ameliorate  its  sTstem  oice.] 

c2 
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with  this  he  was  content.  He  had  such  strong  faith 
in  his  successor,  that  he  knew  the  good  work  would 
be  carried  on  vigorously  and  successfiilly  after  his 
departure. 

Such,  hurriedly  traced  in  dim  outline,  was  the 
condition  of  things  in  Hyderabad  when,  in  the  second 
week  of  November,  accompanied  by  lieut.  Hugh 
Bamett,  who  was  appointed  Second  Assistant  to  the 
Resident,  Mr.  B/ichard  Wells,  of  the  Civil  Service, 
who  was  Third  Assistant,  and  Captain  Mackenzie, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Nizam's  Cavalry,  Charles 
Metcalfe   embarked  on  board  the  Sattraa^  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  Masulipatam,  on  his  way  to 
Hyderabad.*    He  was  not  sorry  to  quit  the  seat  of 
Government;   but  there  was  a  new  and  imtried 
world  before  him  at  Hyderabad;  and  as  he  was 
departing,  intelligence  reached  him  which  caused 
some  temporary  regret  that  he  had  made  his  election 
to  proceed  to  the  Court  of  the  Nizam.    Mr.  Monck- 
toh,  who  was  at  that  time  B/Csident  at  Lucknow, 
had  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Eng- 
land, and  Sir  David  Ochterlony  had  declared  his 
willingness  to  be  transferred  to  that  Court,  in  order 
that  Metcalfe  might  return  to  his  old  post  at  Delhi. 
To  the  latter,  who  had  many  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  years  he  had  spent  in  the  Imperial  City,  and 
had    often  regretted  his   departure  from  it,  this 
arrangement,  as  far  as  his  personal  feelings  were 


*  He  had  another  rery  amtuing  arriTed  in  Calcutta,  which  a  (Hend 
traTelling  companion,  too,  in  the  shape  had  sent  him  to  begnile  the  tedinm  of 
of  **  Spence's  Anecdotes,"  then  newlj    the  voyage. 
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conoemed,  would  haye  been  yery  gratifying — ^but 
he  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  the  course  of  his 
duly  lay  in  the  direction  of  Hyderabad — so  he  went 
straight  on,  sending  back  no  vain  regrets,  but  fixing 
all  his  thoughts  upon  the  future. 

On  the  lOth  of  Noyember,  Metcalfe  and  his  Mends 
embarked  from  Calcutta,  and  coasting  down  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  anchored,  on  the  16th,  in  Masulipatam 
Boads.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  suffer 
him  to  land  before  the  18th ;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  proceeded  by  dawk  to  Hyderabad.  There 
he  found  Mr.  Bussell  awaiting  him.  He  found, 
too,  that  the  place  was  in  an  unusual  state  of  social 
excitement.  The  race-week  was  commencing,  and 
there  were  dinners,  and  balls,  and  suppers — ^race- 
ordinaries  and  lotteries,  in  which  he  was  expected 
io  take  a  part.  But  he  was  eager  to  commence 
business ;  and  how  it  was  commenced  may  be 
gathered  from  the  notes  which  he  made  at  the 
time: 

MEMOBANDA  FOB  JOUBNAL. 

[1820—1821.] 

^'  Saturday,  the  25th,  having  been  fixed  on  for  my  presenta- 
tion to  the  Nizam,  the  Ministers  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  and  Rajah 
Chmidoo-Lall  came  to  the  Residency  in  the  morning,  about 
ten  o'clock,  according  to  custom,  to  pay  their  compliments  to 
me,  and  invite  me  to  wait  on  the  Nizam.  They  remained 
some  time  at  the  Residency,  and  during  their  stay  produced  a 
note  fiom  the  Nizam,  of  which  the  follo¥ring  is  a  near  trans- 
lation: 

<<  *  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  Bahadoor  and  Maharajah  Chundoo- 
Lall  will  go  to-morrow  to  Sahib  Jung  Bahadoor's  (Mr.  Russell's) 
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lendcnce.  Let  the  pending  negotiatioD  le^odiag  taking  and 
giTiDg  between  the  aboTo-mentioned  Bahadocaa  be  settled,  is 
order  that  tJiere  may  not  be  any  injury  aAei  tlie  departttre  of 
that  gentleman,  liiis  matter  is  at  the  lesponability  of  the 
Talookdars  and  Abbaa  Allu  Kban.' 

"  If  I  were  to  cxpl^  this  note  iDysclT,  I  tboald  ctoiceiTe  it 
to  allnde  to  the  pending  unBettled  negotiation  rending  the 
Partition  treaty,  and  to  be  dictated  by  an  apprdteanon  tfakt  a 
new  Beradent  might  come  forward  with  new  demand^  or  might 
mge  those  already  diacnaaed  and  declined.  It  was,  howerer, 
Biged  by  the  Ministers  as  having  a  ratae  general  meaning,  and 
as  proceeding  ficom  a  fear  lest  matters  formerly  settled  should 
be  ripped  open  for  fresh  discossion.  Friendly  asuiances  were 
given,  without  hedtation,  on  this  point;  but  it  was  pointedly 
impressed  on  them  that  these  assurances  had  no  reference  to 
the  pending  treaty,  which,  being  aTowedty  unsettled,  wis  fiiUy 
open  to  discusson  and  negotdation.  The  Ministen  took  leave 
of  OB,  and  went  to  the  palace  with  thdir  suite.  They  had 
been  numerously  and  respectably  attended.  Kot  long  after, 
Mr.  Ru^cll  and  myself,  attended  by  the  gentlemai  of  the 
Kcsidency,  and  others  who  wished  to  see  the  Nizam,  proceeded 
to  the  palace;  where,  after  being  met  in  the  usual  manner  hy 
the  Ministers,  we  were  received  by  the  Mizam.  He  was,  it  a 
said,  nnusually  afiable  and  talkative — though  he  did  not  cer- 
tainly talk  much.  To  what  this  might  be  attributed — I  mean 
his  uncommon  a£bbility — I  cannot  pretend  to  mj.  After 
i^naining  with  him  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  m  mmimi 
our  leave,  and  came  away.  The  gentlemen  who  were  intro- 
duced, presented  Ktuzora ;  whkli  struck  me  aa  an  unusual 
practice,  never  having  heard  of  such  at  any  native  Court  exo^ 
the  King's.  The  style  of  the  Durbar  and  the  dresses  of  £ 
Court  were  plain;  the  paUoe  itaelf  not  grand." 


"  On  Sunday,  the  26th,  wtnt  to  cliuidi.  Atba-wudt ' 
the  visit  of  the  commaodiiig  oflfei  r,  Colonel  ikJes,  w 
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^  fluff,  had  oiled  cnme  on  the  23id.  Was  received  in  the 
cairtfl— MPti  with  siolei,  and  had  a  guard  of  the  grenadier 
company  of  the  30th  N.  I.  drawn  up  fer  me  «t  ^  com- 
■■■alifi  officer^,  i  had  heard  mudi  of  the  overdoing  of 
these mattera  at  Hydeiabad;  and  was  therefore  prepared  for  all 
the  honors  I  received.  The  sennon  at  church  was  about 
AjonsDgmby  LqrL  GheBterfiddy  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  text  of 
*  Vanitjr  of  vamties,  all  k  vanity.' 

'^  Oil  the  Mth  Noveoi3)ef  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Minister, 
MooaMcr-ool-Moolk,  and  dined  with  him.  He  has  a  fiplendid 
house,  fitted  up  at  great  cost  and  with  some  taste.  He  gave  ub 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  conducted  his  entertainment  in  very 
good  style.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  dining  with  people  who  cas^ 
not  or  will  not  dine  with  us;  and  only  went  on  this  occasion 
because  I  did  not  choose  to  make  difficulties  regarding  wha)t 
had  been  customary  under  my  predecessors;  especially  as  I  had 
not  received  charge  of  the  Residency,  and  was  in  a  manner 
under  the  gmdaooe  of  Mr.  Russell,  who  accompanied  me,  as 
did  also  all  the  ^gentlemen  of  the  Residency,  including  his 
party  and  mine. 

**  Bajah  Chundoo-Lall  joined  us  after  dinner,  and  we  got  home 
about  half-past  ten,  having  been  entertained  with  a  nautch. 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk's  manners  are  good.  Two  of  his  sons  are 
fine  boys.    Chundoo-Lall's  manners  are  also  good. 

"  This  morning,  the  28th,  after  breakfast,  the  officers  of  the 
cantonments  of  Sekunderabad  and  Bolamrum  came  to  the 
Residency  to  be  introduced  to  me.  A  fine  body  of  officers. 
I  find  that  our  society  is  likely  to  consist  of  130  or  140  persons, 
including  ladies. 

"  On  the  evening  after  our  visit  to  the  principal,  but  nominal. 
Minister,  Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  we  paid  a  similar  one  to  the 
deputy,  but  real.  Minister,  Chundoo-LalL  The  house  and  the 
entertainment  were  not  less  splendid  than  on  the  preceding 
occasion;  indeed,  the  profusion  of  costly  ornamental  furniture 
exceeded  everything  I  had  ever  before  seen.    In  addition  to  a 
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dinner,  nautch,  and  brilliant  illumination^  equld  to  those  at 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk's,  we  had  at  Chundoo-Lall*B  a  display  of 
fireworks  and  gaslights. 

"  On  the  30th,  Russell  explained  to  me  the  several  fimna  of 
accounts  relating  to  the  Residency;  and  on  the  Ist  of  December 
delivered  over  charge  of  the  office. 

<'  13th  December. — Sent  Mr.  Sotheby  to  Rajah  Chundoo-Lali 
to  propose  the  gift  of  axteen  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  purposes 
desired  by  the  Oovemor-General.*  ^  Mr.  Sotheby  reported,  on 
his  return,  that  the  Rajah  agreed  to  the  proposal  It  remaiaato 
be  seen  whether  the  consent  of  the  Nizam  will  be  obtained  or 
not.  Mr.  Sotheby  also  put  in  train  the  settlement  of  the  little 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  abolition  of  exemption 
of  duties  on  articles  proceedmg  to  the  markets  of  our  canton- 
ments, &c." 


"  Subsequently  to  the  13th,  I  again  sent  Mr.  Sotheby  to  Rajah 

*  This  requires  explanation.  As  one  *<His  Highness  the  Kizam,  con- 
of  the  consequences  of  the  great  events  temphiting  the  great  benefits  which 
touched  upon  in  the  last  <£apter,  and  he  has  reaped  from  the  late  ini]itax7 
the  partition  of  territory  which  thej  operations,  in  the  security  of  his  d^ 
had  iuTolTed,  a  new  treaty  vrith  the  minions,  and  in  the  adranta^  ao- 
Kizam  had  become  necessary.  This  cruing  to  his  revenue,  is  annons  to 
treaty,  the  terms  <tf  which  had  been  mani^st  his  sense  of  such  a  boon  hv 
chiefly  arranged  by  Mr.  Bnssdl,  was  a  gratuitous  contribution.  In  thu 
still  nnconduded  when  Metcalfe  pro-  view  his  Highness  desires  that  he 
ceeded  to  Hyderabad.  The  opportu-  mav  be  allowed  to  furnish  sixteen 
nl^  was  considered  by  the  statesmen  lakhs  of  rupees  (payable  at  the  rate 
of  Calcutta  a  good  one  for  the  ex-  of  four  lakhs  yearly  till  the  amount 
traction  of  a  Umus  of  money  from  be  completed)  for  public  purposes 
the  Nizam;  and  it  was  suggested,  connected  with  the  city  of  Calcutta 
therefore,  that  an  article  should  be  or  its  vicinity  within  the  twenty- 
introduced  into  the  treaty  pledging  four  pergunnahs ;  on  the  condition 
the  Kizam  to  manifest  his  sense  of  that  the  sum  shall  be  applied  in  such 
all  our  kindness  to  him  by  a  gra-  portions  and  for  such  objects  as  the 
tuitous  contribution  of  sixteen  ItJchs  Goveznor-General  in  Council  may 
of  rupees  (160,000/.)  for  the  improve-  direct." 

ment  of  the  city  of  Calcutta,    Who  Well  might  it  be  said  that  *'  Kizzy 

was  the  originator  of  this  suggestion  pays  for  all,"  when  he  was  called  upon 

I  do  not  know;  but  Metcalfe  went  to  contribute  160,000/.  towards  the 

to  Hyderabad  carrying  with  him,  in  tanks  and  aqueducts  and  lamp-posts 

Lord  Hastings'  handwritinff,  the  fol-  of  Calcutta, 
lowing  draft  of  the  proposed  article: 
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Ghundoo-Lall  oh  the  sabject  of  the  sixteen  lakhs.  The  Rajah 
did  not  start  any  difficulty  on  the  subject,  but  proposed  that  I 
should  report  the  matter  to  Calcutta  as  settled,  and  engaged  on 
his  part  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Nizam,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ratification  from  (jovemment.  To  this  I  objected,  and 
sent  Mr.  Sotheby  again  to  explain  that  the  Nizam's  consent 
must  be  obtained  before  I  could  report  the  matter  as  settled. 
It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  at  the  second  interview  of 
Mr.  Sotheby,  the  agreement  about  the  sixteen  lakhs  was  added^ 
in^e  terms  prescribed  by  Lord  Hastings,  as  an  eleventh  article 
to  the  ten  before  settled  by  Mr.  Russell. 

*^  On  the  day  after  Mr.  Sotheby's  third  mission,  the  Rajah 
Reported  to  me  that  the  Nizam  had  cheerfully  assented  to  the 
arrangement,  and  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  matter  was 
80  settled.  I  sent  a  report  on  the  subject  to  Calcutta,  which 
will  be  found  on  the  records.* 

"  Some  dajrs  after  this  a  horrible  outrage  was  committed  by 
some  Arabs  in  the  service  of  Shums-ool-Omra.  An  Arab  had 
been  killed  in  a  drunken  fray.  The  Arabs,  the  next  day,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  house  of  a  Dukhanee  chief,  of  whose  party 
they  supposed  the  killer  to  be,  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  them.  It  appears  that  the  chief  offered  to  send 
him  to  the  Minister,  if  he  could  be  pointed  out;  but,  firom  the 

*  In  another  memorandum  of  an  sure.  "  We  have  receirecl,"  wrote 
intended  intenriew  with  the  Minister,  the  GoTemor-General,  *^from  the  Se- 
Metcalfe  aajrt:  **  Hex.— The  sixteen  cret  Committee  a  positive  injunction 
lakht. — ^To  teU  the  Minister  that  I  not  to  urge  the  Nizam  to  a  contribu- 
hare  reported  to  GoTemment  upon  tion  of  sixteen  lakhs  of  rupees, 
this  subject;  and  that  I  am  sure  the  Therefore  you  must  drop  that  object 
GoTemor-General  will  be  much  gra-  entirely,  and  cancel  any  procedui^ 
tified  by  the  handsome  conduct  of  the  that  may  hare  taken  place  respecting 
Nizam's  GoTcmment;  but  that  I  hare  it.  The  Court's  instruction  proceeds 
aUo  some  reason  to  think  that  the  on  the  erroneous  intimations  previ- 
donation  win  be  declined,  which  I  shaU  ously  transmitted  to  some  of  its  mem- 
be  gisd  of,  for  the  financial  interests  bers  from  Calcutta.  It  all  turns  upon 
of  the  State.**  And  he  was  right,  the  inconsistency  of  exacting  firom 
The  donation  was  declined.  On  this  the  resources  of  the  State  such  a  sum 
Tery  1 3th  of  December,  Lord  Hastings  when  we  represent  its  finances  to  be 
was  writing  to  Metcalfe  that  the  embarrassed  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
Home  QoTemment  would  not  give  require  the  aid  of  a  British  house  of 
their  sanction  to  such  a  dubious  mea-  agency."— [ifS.  Cdrre$pondence.'] 
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SofiBgi»  ^  sppeuf,  ii  a  k&owm  ^sbaraoter,  who  hn  fiir  some 
time  been  in  lebellion  against  the  local  autiiOTities.  Lieateiiaiit 
SiihaEfaMi  ha^s^  •deooyed  a  ooosidemble  mzmlier  of  this 
pMf  irto  Ibe  ^BO)  before  the  fort,  wliidi  is  only  mxtj  yards 
sqoazt^  ohaiged  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  A  number  of  motc^ 
lodk  BMn^wbo  e«aM9  €«t  to  their  assistaaoe,  weise  also  diarged 
aad  wIhikI  by  liemoiant  Suthedaad's  detachmeB^  oonsistbg 
of  17OhoieB,ivlBdihad0i^£nirmen  uid  six  hones  woonded 
in  ibe  affidr.  Solinga  hu  e?aciiatBd  Soolyali,  and  fortified 
himself  in  GoKgion. 

^Aoodier  ktler  fiom  Lieutenant  Soiheilaad  be 
requesting  a  reinforcement  of  the  companies  of  infimtry  from 
Hydecabad,  which  has  been  despeiUiisdd.    Ltfiarmstion  received 
of  die  dioleca  having  attacked  the  detachment  which  was  sent 
as  a  ronforoement  to  Lieutenant  Sutherland." 

'Every  day  brought  the  new  Besideirt  some  fre^ 
proof  oC  iSxd  deeply-seated  disorders  of  the  Nizam's 
country,  and  Ihe  necessity  of  immediate  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  a  territory  so  rent  and  distracted 
by  internal  convulsion.  But  it  was  necessary  that, 
in  the  £rst  instance,  Metcalfe  should  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  Nizam  and  his  Ministers,  and 
obtain  from  the  latter,  or  rather  from  Chundoo-Lall, 
a  true  state  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
The  following  memoranda  for  his  journal  give  a 
brief  account  of  his  interviews  with  these  authorities, 
and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  measures  which  he  pur- 
posed to  recommend  for  the  reform  of  exi  sting 
abuwB: 

"  Mnaorandafor  CommunicatioM  io  Ba^jai  OhundothLdU. 
^  To  lequire  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  from 
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1^ 

ooune  ;  and  I  eiiall  now,  without  acnipky  "viab  tkeMinkter^B 

business  as  he  will  also  come  to  me. 

^'  I  applied  to  the  Minister  ton  aoeounts  of  the  income  and  6X» 
penditoie  of  the  GroTamnent.  These,  sfber  xeqiiestiz^  ddajfiir 
time  to  ptepsie  them,  he  brought  to  me  in  d^saiL  Fion 
these  I  obsenre  that  &6  annual  eiqpenditaiB  exceeds  iheincoHH^ 
after  aUowiog  for  the  advantages  gained  by  his  Highiwisifli 
share  of  the  conquests  of  the  kte  waav  in  the  amount  of  abool 
ten  lakhs. 

^^  The  measures  which  appearto  me  tobemost  ettenkuilialiie 
first  instancy  and  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  csii}r  into 
with  the  concurrence  of  tiie  Miaon's  Govemmenit 
The  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  the  GovermMBt  widm 
its  income.  2nd.  A  general  settlement  of  the  land^revemiefbt 
a  term  of  five  years  on  the  principle  of  a  village  settkment| 
including  arrangements  with  the  heads  of  villsges  foe  Ike  uip- 
troduction  of  a  system  of  police.  Srd.  T]lie8iq>eiinlenjdeDceQf 
respectable  Eur(q)ean  officers  of  ^  Nizam's  sotviee,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  oppression  and  breadt  of  fiudt  in  tin 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  postsu" 

Haying  thus  made  up  liis  mmd  that  the  evib 
under  which  the  country  had  long  been  groaning 
could  be  r^noTed  only  by  the  exercise  of  efficaent 
European  soperintendenee  orer  the  natiye  fimo- 
tionaries  employed  in  the  esecutiTe  duties  of  tiie 
internal  administration,  Metcalfe  at  onoe  obtaiiied 
the  sanction  of  the  Nizam's  Goyemment  to  the 
measures  he  proposed^  and  lost  no  time  in  setting 
them  on  foot.  He  soon  found,  indeed,  that  the 
leisure  which  Mr.  BusseU  had  proimised  him,  and 
which  at  one  time  he  had  promised  Tiimop^f^  mg  a 
mere  delusicm.    **  I  find  my  iame  as  much  oeeupied 
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engagements  with  them,  not  violating  their  genei'al  guarantee, 
as  may  be  eiqpedient" 


^  On  the  17th  Jannaiy  I  had  a  private  audience  of  the  Nizam, 
at  which  no  third  person  was  present.  My  object  was  to  give 
him  confidence  as  to  the  views  of  our  Government,  and  my 
personal  dispontion.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  and 
replied  to  my  communications  was  gratifying;  and  he  seemed 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  meeting.  On  the  whole,  I  was 
much  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  visit;  though  a  paltry 
trick  was  played  in  a  point  of  etiquette,  unobserved  by  me  at 
the  time,  which  it  was  afterwards  necessary  to  notice  and  rectify. 
The  particulars  of  this  meeting  will  be  reported  officially  to 
Government. 

^'  On  Friday,  the  26th,  Rajah  Chundoo-Lall  paid  me  a  visit 
on  busineas,  and  remained  with  me  several  hours,  conversing  on 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued, 
on  whidi  he  spoke  very  plausibly  and  sensibly,  and  promised  to 
give  cordial  assistance  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and  reform. 
He  brought  me  accounts,  which  I  had  called  for,  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  charges  of  tiie  Government ;  from  which,  if  they 
can  be  relied  on,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  present  annual  defi- 
cit of  about  ten  lakhs.  If  the  deficit  do  not  exceed  this  amount, 
I  shall  not  despair  of  bringing  the  finances  of  the  Government 
into  proper  order  in  the  course  of  time,  either  by  ameliorations 
of  the  revenue,  or  by  reductions  of  the  expenditure,  or  the 
joint  operation  of  both.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  disposi- 
tion shown  by  the  Minister  at  this  conference. 

»<  This  visit  arose  out  of  my  declining  to  go  to  the  Minister  on 
the  old  footing.  It  was  customary  with  my  predecessor  to  visit 
the  Minister  on  business,  tiiough  the  Minister  never  came  to 
him.  This  course  appearing  to  me  to  be  derogatory,  I  have 
hitherto  sent  one  of  my  assistants  on  business  to  the  Minister, 
instead  of  going  myself.  This  alone,  witiiout  any  proposition 
on  my  part,  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  better 
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as  it  would  thien,  by  giving  false  confidence,  furnish  the  means 
of  additional  extortion,  and  would  effectually  destroy  the  very 
foundation  of  our  probable  success,  which  is  the  reliance  put  on 
our  faith  and  guarantee.     I  therefore  propose,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Nizam's  Government,  to  employ  the  assistants  of  the 
Residency  and  some  of  the  best  qualified  of  the  Nizam's  officers 
in  diflferent  divisions  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  for  the  purposes  of 
checking  oppression  and  violation  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
officers   of   Government,   securing  adherence  to   settlements, 
taking  cognisance   of  crimes,   and   looking  after  the  police, 
especially  on  the  frontiers,  on  which  point  I  receive  continual 
complaints  from  the  neighbouring  Governments.    These  officers 
should  take  no  part  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  nor  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  country.     Neither  should   the 
farms  of  the  Nizam's  Government  be  invaded.     The  officers 
should  not  have  any  peculiar  official  designation,  founded  on 
their  duties,  lest  it  should  be  considered  as  a  partial  introduction 
of  our  rule  ;  and  if  at  any  time,  from  good  schooling  or  rare 
<^oodness,  there  should  be  reasonable  ground  of  hope  that  a  dis- 
trict could  be  managed  safely  without  such  a  check,  I  should 
think  it  a  duty  to  withdraw  the  officer  from  that  district,  though 
I  have  no  expectation,  I  confess,  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the 
case.     In  order  to  save  expense  to  the  Nizam's  Government, 
the  number  of  divisions  should  be  small — six  or  seven  in  all. 
This  would  make  each  of  them  very  extensive,  but  not,  I  hope, 
too  much  so  for  the  performance  of  the  duty.     They  ought  to 
be  continually  in  motion  (the  officers,  I  mean),  and  the  Resident 
ought  to  be  frequently  in  motion  also,  to  observe  the  state  of 
the  several  divisions.     I  hope  that  this  measure  will  be  ap- 
proved, for  on  it  all  my  hopes  of  successful  reform  in  the  Nizam's 
country  are  built.    Without  it  they  will  fall  to  the  ground.     It 
appears  to  mc  to  be  the  only  way  of  preserving  the  Nizam's 
Grovemment  in  all  its  parts  entire,  with  the  addition  of  the 
check  of  European  integrity,  which  can  at  any  time  be  re- 
moved without  damaging  any  other  part  of  the  edifice,  if  at 
any  time  it  can  be  dispensed  with.    If  the  Nizam's  officers  were' 
VOL,  II.  D 
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allowed  to  go  on  without  some  such   check,   it  would  soon 
end,   I  think,  in   our  being  compelled  to  take  the  country 
entirely  into  our  own  hands.     As  most  of  the  officers   bo 
employed  would  be  already  in  the  receipt  of  pay  in  the  Nizam's 
service^  the  Nizam's  Government  would  only  have  to  make 
such  an  addition  as  might  be  thought  suitable  to  the  increased 
importance  and  labor  of  their  duties.     The  allowances  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  Nagpore  territory,  or  of  the  assistants  in 
the  Delhi  territory,  might  be  taken  as  a  model,  and,  after  cal- 
culating what  the  gentlemen  so  employed  already  receive,  either 
as  officers  in  the  Nizam's  service,  or  assistants  to  the  Resident^  or 
»gent  at  Aurungabad  (for  the  latter,  I  think,  is  pointed  out  by 
his  local  situation  as  one  of  them,  if  he  would  like  the  duties), 
the  difference  might  be  made  up  from  the  Nizam's  Gk)vem- 
ment,  which  would  be  the  cheapest  way  for  him  in  which  the 
business  could  be  done. 

'^  I  mentioned,  I  think^  in  an  official  despatch  that  ninety 
villages  had  been  repeopled  in  one  district.  Since  then  the 
number  has  increased  to  300,  and  this  must  now  be  within  the 
mark,  for  it  is  a  period  of  two  months  since  I  received  the 
report.  Two  days  ago  I  received  intelligence  of  the  settlement 
of  forty-five  waste  and  deserted  villages  in  another  district, 
which  will  be  repeopled  on  the  assurance  of  this  settlement 
Some  of  the  original  cultivators  have  returned  from  so  great  a 
distance  as  Bombay,  and  the  rest  are  returning  from  the  several 
countries  to  which  they  had  emigrated.  I  mention  this  as  the 
result  of  confidence  in  European  character  and  interference. 
Were  these  to  be  entirely  withdrawn,  the  country  would  either 
revert  to  its  former  state  of  galloping  consumption,  or  its  pro- 
gress to  dissolution  would  be  accelerated  even  more  rapidly  by 
the  violence  of  reaction.  I  have  troubled  you  with  a  long 
letter,  but  the  fate  of  millions  hangs  on  the  result. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

**  C.  T.  Metcalfe. 
**  I  shall  be  at  Ellichpoor  to-morrow,  and  at  Aurungabad  in 
the  b^inning  of  July." 
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This  first  ezcursian  in  the  Hyderabad  country 
greatly  strengthened  Metcalfe's  previous  convictions 
that  only  by  the  active  intervention  of  British  au- 
fhcnity  could  he  hope  to  mitigate  such  deeply- 
seated  disorders  as  he  saw  everywhere  around  Mm. 
**  The  country,"  he  wrote  officially  to  Government, 
''through  which  I  have  passed  in  my  tour  com- 
menced in  April,  has  everywhere  exhibited  the  most 
striking  features  of  decay  and  depopulation;  and 
oompletefy  evinced  the  necessity  of  the  interposition 
of  the  influence  of  our  Government  for  the  prevention 
of  utter  ruin,'*  Under  this  conviction  he  set  bravely 
to  work ;  and  befDre  the  dose  of  the  year  was  able 
thus  to  report  the  first  success  of  his  measures : 

''  I  am  now  on  my  return  to  Hyderabad,  after  witnessing  the 
accomplishment  ahnost  to  completion  of  the  primary  objects 
which  called  me  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dominions. 
The  settlement  and  limitation  of  the  land-revenue  for  terms  of 
years  have  been  eSected  for  the  most  part  in  the  districts  north 
of  the  Gbdavery,  and  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
western  frontier  southward  of  that  river.  The  gentlemen 
employed  in  this  undertaking,  in  different  divisions  of  the 
territory — namely,  my  assistant,  Mr.  R.  Wells,  and  Major 
Seyer  and  Captain  J.  Sutherland  of  the  Nizam's  service,  per- 
formed the   duties  assigned  to  them  with  the  greatest  zeal^ 

ability,  and  judgment The  measure    carried   into 

cfiect  by  these  gentlemen  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  promises  the  most  favorable  result. 
It  has  been  received  by  the  cultivator  with  manifest  satisfaction, 
douded  only  by  a  dread  that  the  systematic  bad  faith  of  the 
Nizam's  Gbvemment  may  render  nugatory  the  benefits  of  the 
arrangement.     It  has  had  the  ostensible  support  and  co-opera- 
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_  :i    -.   ,r^:i^<^  ~:rl22.«.     The  success 
— :r--    i:m;:.irT.U' ':  *5*:^5^  "n^rsf 's^eringly  and 
^-•^5^;.v  VI  ^'  11^  1.5Si!iiif!i:.  is  a  CTeat 
-     .v*^  iPi-L      '  ^■  >^^*c»:r  lidGovem- 
^    ^     -    r\\   siv»    iir  ^"fejc  :c  these  mea- 
,-     %i-^*   •  ,r ci:iitf!XLW  the  ^ood 
-v    lit  ri?i:5i  :£  rhe  people, 
^^,^.j^    i3t'r  ,?Tt^""«*^^'^*^  2uid  fixed 
■^..-    -tr.  ^-eoaa^ -'tt  them,  than  the 
,^^^  ,^^    5^.   jympanici^  tranquillity. 
^,  ,^^*t:rr  .'i  :T?apini  a  return  pro- 
,        xrrwu^  inii  iairi5Cry  tLX^k  the 
,.  ^,:.:a. '     -a  laoi:-  tie  vork  of  re- 


-t  .w:^.--ii   in-iioii  Metcalfe 
-t>^t^   --ifi^  ':t^a  su^ciontly 
"     .    .-    ^^^   x--  >^*'nccn.     Ii  was  a 

s^-^-v^     miier    European 
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Buperintendenoe.  The  superintendents  did  not  in- 
terfere in  the  executive  details,  but  exercised  a  pre- 
siding influence  over  the  general  administration  both 
of  Bevenue  and  Justice.  Under  this  system,  those 
village  settlements  which  MetcaKe  had  found  so 
beneficial  to  the  people  in  the  Delhi  territories,  were 
introduced,  and  with  excellent  results.  That  during 
the  period  of  Metcalfe's  residence  in  the  Deccan  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hyderabad  provinces  were  rescued 
from  much  oppression — that  the  rights  of  the  agri- 
culturists were  more  clearly  defined — ^that  extortion 
was  checked — and  Justice  rendered  something  better 
than  a  mockery  is  not  to  be  denied.  He  did  not 
labor  in  vain.  His  best  reward  was  in  the  increased 
happiness  of  the  people — but  the  commendations  of 
the  Government,  ever  so  dear  to  him,  were  not  with- 
held.* It  was  said  afterwards,  when  there  was  an 
object  in  the  distortion  of  the  truth,  that  Metcalfe 
had  been  guilty  of  improper  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Nizam's  Government.  But  the 
system  was  not  his  system.  He  found  it  in  opera- 
tion. He  only  gave  it  greater  and  more  beneficial 
effect. 

But  there  were  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
misrepresent,  if  they  could  not  nullify  liis  measures. 
And  he  had  need  of  all  his  resolution.  It  was  with 
a  clear  insight  into  the  difficulties  which  beset  Met- 
calfe's ameliorative  progress  that  his  old  friend  and 

*  Lord  Hastings  wrote  to  him  in  fort  of  the  Nizam's  territories.    I  feel 

Aprily  1821:  *<Let  me  take  the  op-  keenly  the  duty  of  rendering  our  in- 

portnnitjr,  my  dear  sir,  of  saying  to  floence  so  heneficial,  and  I  thank  you 

you  how  gratifying  the  prospects  are  sincerely  for  the  generous  energy  with 

which  you  hold  forth  respecting  the  which  you  prosecute  the  purpose.** — 

improTements  in  cnltiTation  and  com.  [MS.  Correspondence.'] 
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master,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  wrote  to  him  at  this  time 
the  following  high-toned  words  of  encouragement ; 

<<  Eyeiy  step  you  take  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
country  will  be  misrepresented  by  fellows  who  have  objects  as 
incompatible  with  public  virtue  and  good  government  as  dark* 
ness  is  with  light.  That  these  men  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
or  write  upon  subjects  such  as  you  discuss  and  manage  is 
deplorable.  But  the  fact  is  so  ;  and  though  the  circumstances 
in  which  you  are  placed  require  all  your  firmness,  recollect  at 
the  same  time  they  call  for  all  your  caution  and  prudence,  and, 
above  aU,  for  great  temper  and  patience.  These  qualities  I 
should  never  ask  you  to  exercise  in  any  extraordinary  degree 
for  selfish  views.  Were  your  personal  interests  alone  at  stake, 
I  know  you  might  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  an  offended  gentle* 
man  and  a  high  public  officer.  But  you  have  a  more  mo- 
mentous duty  to  perform.  You  have  to  fight  the  good  fight, 
and  to  stand  with  the  resolute  but  calm  feelings  such  iP  cause 
must  inspire  against  all  species  of  attacks  that  artful  and  sordid 
men  can  make,  or  that  weak  and  prejudiced  men  can  support 

I  am  quite  confident  in  your  ultimate  triumph,  though 

I  expect  that  you  will  have  great  vexation  and  annoyance.' 


»• 


These  were  prophetic  utterances — ^the  vexation 
and  annoyance  were  close  at  hand,  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  was  not  far  behind. 

*  MS.  Correspondence, 


€€  nm  -nr  -ma-r^-aTt   rx-a  mm>   ^tt»  a  -^  >' 
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Finaacet  of  the  Nizam— Besidencj  Expenset — William  Palmer  and  Co. — 
The  8ixtj*lakh  Loan— Infloence  of  the  Honee— Sir  William  Rmnbold— 
Metcalfti'a  Friendship  for  the  Partners — Proposed  Financial  Arrangement 
— Corretpondenoe  with  Lord  Hastings  —  Litrigues  of  the  House  —  The 
Gorernor-Qeneral  and  Mr.  Adam — Further  Beyelations — RecondliaticMi 
with  the  QorerDor-General — ^Discussions  in  England. 

Whilst,  under  Metcalfe's  instructions  and  superin* 
tendence,  the  subordinate  officers  upon  whom  he 
relied  were  pushing  forward,  with  good  success,  these 
amelioratiye  measures,  the  Resident  himsdf  was 
diligently  inquiring  into  the  financial  drcimistances 
of  the  Nizam,  and  tracing  the  causes  of  that  chronic 
state  of  embarrassment  which  had  so  grievous  an 
eflfect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
his  first  care,  on  entering  upon  his  new  duties,  to 
see  that  the  Residency  itself  was  entirely  free  from 
the  reproach  of  increasing  the  unprofitable  expendi* 
ture  of  the  Nizam ;  and  at  one  of  his  first  interviews 
with  Chundoo-Lall  he  had  ''urged  the  Minister  to 
discontinue  on  his  own  part,  and  to  procure  the  dis- 
continuance on  the  part  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  of 
aH  clandestine  allowances  to  servants,  &c.,  at  the 
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Residency ;  the  same  with  regard  to  fruits,  dinners, 
&c.,  &c.,  sent  to  the  Kesidency,  which  came  in  such 
quantities  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  regular 
supplies,  instead  of  being  merely  complimentary." 
And  he  especially  "  desired  the  Minister  not  to  give 
ear  to  any  natives  who  might  pretend  to  have  in- 
fluence with  him ;  and  informed  him  (Chundoo-Lall) 
that  he  should  never  employ  natives  in  any  com- 
munications with  the  Nizam's  Government — that 
ordinary  matters  would  be  discussed  by  notes — and 
all  of  importance  either  personally  or  through  one 
of  his  assistants."*  He  saw  clearly  the  importance 
of  putting  a  check  at  once  upon  every  description  of 
back-stairs  influence,  and  preventing  the  Nizam  or 
his  Ministers  from  being  fleeced  by  the  fathomless 
cunning  of  the  native  underlings  of  the  Residenqr. 
He  was  averse,  too,  to  any  of  those  convenient  ar- 
rangements which,  by  transferring  the  expenses  of 
certain  parts  of  our  own  establishment  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Nizam,  lightened  our  own  burdens  at 
the  cost  of  our  ally ;  and  wherever  he  scented  a  job 
he  was  resolute  to  suppress  it.f 

*  Memoranda  for  Journal^  by  C.  T,  following,  written  to  Mr.  Jenkins:— 

Metcalfe.  <*  Hyderabad,  March  23,  1821.— The 

t  I  find  a  memorandum  in  his  hand-  offlcerof  the  escort  here  seta  a  whack* 
writing,  written  soon  after  his  taking  ing  allowance  from  the  Nizam  in  lieu 
possession  of  the  Besidencj,  in  the  of  bazaar  profits,  and  I  hare  not  in- 
following  words: — **  Februaiy  13. —  terfercd  with  it.  The  compromise 
Wrote  to  Secretary  in  Political  de-  which  I  make  with  myself  in  this 
I>artment  priyately  to  apprise  GoYem-  matter  is,  that  I  will  pat  a  stop  to  it 
ment  that  certain  expenses  at  the  whencTer  the  present  commander 
Residency,  amoonting  to  1200  or  2000  may  qait.  It  is  not,  howeyer,  with 
rupees  per  mensem,  were  defrayed  by  regard  to  the  oath  that  I  propose  this, 
the  Nizam's  Goyemment,  in  order  as  I  should  have  done  the  same  with- 
that  I  might  receive  orders  on  the  out  the  oath.  Indeed,  I  was  so  dis- 
subject."  His  private  letters,  written  satisfied  with  having  an  oath  imposed 
at  this  time,  also  touch  upon  the  on  our  line  as  a  security  for  our  good 
subject  of  these  payments.   See  the  conduct,  that  I  have,  I  fear,  treated 
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Bat  of  all  the  sotirces  of  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Nizam,  that  which  in  Metcalfe's  eyes 
seemed  to  call  most  obtrusively  for  the  consideration 
and  intervention  of  the  British  Eesident,  was  the 
connexion  of  the  Hyderabad  (Government  with  the 
gpreat  mercantile  house  of  William  Palmer  and  Co. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  State  was  lying  prostrate 
and  hel|^ess  at  the  feet  of  the  English  money-lenders. 
In  the  preceding  chapter  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Hyderabad  Government 
first  became  the  debtors  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
extent  of  their  obligations.  Since  those  loans  had 
been  contracted,  a  new  arrangement  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  two  parties,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  a  gradual  liquidation  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  Nizam.  A  re- adjustment  of  the  business,  how- 
ever, had  become  expedient  upon  other  grounds.  In 
spite  of  the  immense  payments  of  interest,  the  claims 
of  William  Palmer  and  Co.  on  the  Hyderabad  Gro- 
vemment  were  increasing ;  and  the  members  of  the 
House  were  not  without  a  hope  that,  by  placing  the 
transaction  altogether  on  a  new  footing,  seemingly 

it  with  too  much  neglect,  and  haye  ten.    It  was  necessary  to  check  this, 

merdjr  regulated  my  conduct  hy  the  and  the  hest  way  was  to  prohibit  it 

same  roles  which  guided  me  in  my  m  toto;   but  common  enaums  to  ser- 

toner  situation    at  Delhi     Fruits  rants,  such  as  we  give  to  those  of 

and  flowers — ^though,  to  ayoid  what  is  others,  I  should  not  think  affected  by 

unpleasant,  I  discourage  the  sending  the  oath— though  I  olject  to  them, 

of  them  as  much  as  possible— I  con-  for  the  reasons  before  stated.    Some 

sider   as    quite  excluded  fh>m   the  expenses  of  the  Residency  here,  such 

bonds  of  the  oath,  and  have  no  hesi-  as  repairs  of  the  house,  &C.,  cstablish- 

tatioa  mi  that  score  as  to  accepting  ment  for  the  garden   and  grounds, 

tbem.     Presents  to  senrants  I  dis-  with  some  others,  haye  been  hitherto 

toanme  also;  and,  if  I  am  not  de-  borne  by  the  Nizam's  Goyemment. 

oetfe^  have  stopped  entirely.    There  I  haye  reported  particulars  priyately 

wws  some  bad  habits  here  in  that  to  Goyemment,  and  th^  will  be  re- 

respect,  and  the  Residency  senrants  gulated  differently  in  future.*" 
got  vastly  too  much  firom  the  Minis- 
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riLOw  adrantageous  to  the  Nizam,  a  guarantee  might 
"j^  occ^ioed  from  the  British-Indian  Gk>y emment  for 
-li!tf  rt-payment  of  the  entire  advance.*    In  the  course 
jl  die  yeakr  ISSO  the  loan  was  negotiated.     The 
ioijL'uii:  idvunowl  was  sixty  lakhs  of  rupees^   or 
.^*0*XW..  to  be  paid  within  six  years.    For  this  ac* 
jvmmocancn.  rae  Niram's  GoTemment  were  to  pay 
.ti>?w«  K  rhe  mre  oi  IS  per  cent.,  seemingly  a  re- 
iucrvDL  ;c  7  ^r  otfiit.  on  the  old  advances.    But 
^i«?  r^tCLtxn  'sns  :io  more  than  a  sham.    In  oon- 
s.u*:ri*.\cit  :l  tie   r.ooinal  advance  the  horrowers 
*  .'W  ,v  -jAi  jk  xa-j::*  Ol  ei^t  lakhs  of  rupees.    The 
»  tvAi.'    ni:s«ie55?  :c  rhe  k>azi  Metcalfe  subsequeiitly 
•\^r-r?t!^  iji    *i   ij:o:c*''    Th«re  was  notkdng  of 

>  -!v  vfns  V  rx:??  j.*a::r  rbe  partners  of  the  House 
-  -  ::i;.ur3L  '•  sa:v.';cs  :c  keep  rhe  Government  in 
...v-s.-.v  V.^a-ali^  -wt?  ac  this  time  Political 
N.  •iro      i^v;^  ^•c  :alv  iii  all  the  official  corre- 


xi«  ^M-«>r  ^  «-i  ^rw\"u  .1  ::!«.'  vraoek  TcoritSed  chat  antogementt 

^••■■^    -.-^^  ii?*.i-»>fc:-;>  'v-.K  2sic«   f.T  KpjiTineiit  within  a 

-V.      -\     uw%     r>uni    :;iKir    ."vrt:!:!:  timber  d  yeu%,  and  that 

\  ^    ^v  >  .  .   ->"-'iia"-t.  -t-  :jtf  ▼■i.'itf  cssactica  wwe  gnaran- 

V  s    N-.-    >*.>*M*.K"'^  Mi.tn.*!^-  x\>i    >y    :i":    B^tish   Gorenimeiit. 

.    ^  «..v,.:  »«„v  ^uf%-).  \i  .M  «LV.itni:  1"^    Ama^KOWiits    for    wpajuieut 

..vw«    ^^     s«r^^^-»*  >.\«!iv  v-tt^  ^ccv  sAAf.  aai  cfaefanctioo  of  the 

.     ..^  >    -x  ^«M««n«%  .\  'K  .^i'^a  *;^c:rii   Gvntument   wai   dbtuiied» 

.  .^  v^*     N     -v    «>hm:     k    ^K-  "vtcit  w-'^jx^fi  :be  Hoofe  ncre  obliged 

.   .     :^«.     .      X'/*    V     iK^  >  janr>  v  >i  ocnarai. «  a  namtee  ooold 

.   .***.  .  v.*.M«xa* --I*  XHtiitji!C  Si  ^r  K\r.Mt9BiMifk  Lhttmia  11, 

-     ^..   .   ^     a"   o«^-  .^v\x  imi  -  -  re  r^  pKtAded  tixty-lakh 

s     '.     *  ^•»>    .    >.»•»    ^    ^v.-*  :3hr  .v:  5*e  w»»  transfcfwd;  andio 

,.^  *^_;^w.       -nk  M.»fct»*^*t.»  iitaL-'.  Nrta^ic  appamdy  Mcnred  Iqr 

^          .*.  v^^   -...%.jk**wc*r.>  .jNeAr^r^xoKnicciicliidedttheHoiue 

.^^v  *^     *s  ^jv#.w  v-»v  ww:  ,fiwit&c«ifideiK»lendingaft«ih 

tv    ivxw*  ^%«^i«mx.  >K»p  Atf  Av  sw»l  ratecif  interest,  aboTe 
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spondfiBQce  with  GtoTemment  relallye  to  the  Sixtj* 
laikh  Lout  pass  through  his  hands,  hut  a  consi- 
donUe  harden  of  private  correBpoudence  regarding 
it  was  also  entailed  upon  him.  One  of  the  memhers 
of  the  House,  of  whom  more  particular  mention  will 
pnsently  be  made,  wrote  prirately  to  Metcalfe  in 
Jvijy  asking  him  to  exert  his  influence  to  silence 
inqoiry.  ''I  find,"  he  said,  ^'that  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion in  Council  about  our  loan,  and  that  the 
rate  of  inters  is  required.  What  can  the  Gk)yem- 
ment  care  whether  the  arrangement  be  more  or 
less  beneficial  to  us,  provided  it  bestows  upon  the 
Niaam's  Goyemment  the  great  advantages  that 
have  been  held  out  ?  If  our  loan  has  the  effect  of 
liberating  the  Minister  from  all  his  debts  in  five  or 
six  years,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  revenue  is 
actuallj  increased,  surely  those  who  suggest  the 
means  of  so  desirable  an  arrangement  ought  to  be 
allowed  soma  advantage.  But  for  us  this  could 
never  have  been  settled ;  and  if  we  made  millions  by 
it,  the  result  were  the  same.  No  one  need  object 
to  us."*  This  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  Metcalfe. 
Nor  was  he  pleased  with  the  motive  given  for  the 
secresy — the  hope  of  keeping  matters  quiet  at  home. 
There  was  truth,  however,  in  the  assertion,  that 
"what  is  very  low  interest  at  Hyderabad  would 
sound  very  high  at  home."  The  reader  must  not  mea- 
8ore  the  exorbitancy  of  William  Pahner's  demands 
according  to  the  Bank  of  England's  rates  of  discount, 
e?€n  in  the  midst  of  an  European  war.  In  obe- 
dknee  to  the  requirements  of  Gkivemment,  the  rate 

*  M&  ComtpomdmcA. 
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of  interest  demanded  by  the  House  was  declared. 
"  But  the  grant  of  the  bonus" — to  use  Metcalfe's 
words — "  on  the  pretended  loan  was  concealed  from 
the  British  Government  in  the  same  spirit  of 
fraudulent  deception  that  characterised  the  whole 
transaction.  The  sanction  given  by  the  British 
Government  to  this  fictitious  loan  was  represented 
and  understood  by  many  to  be  a  guarantee ;  and  the 
number  of  European  officers  who  entrusted  their 
property  to  the  House  was  increased.  The  House 
received  money  at  12  per  cent.,  and  lent  to  the 
Nizam's  Government  and  to  individuals  at  26. 
Their  business  was  almost  confined  to  this  traffic, 
and  to  the  supply  of  costly  articles  to  the  Ministers 
and  others  at  the  Nizam's  Court,  all  other  branches 
of  their  concern  being  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  books,  from  the 
immense  interest  which  they  charged,  seemed  to  be 
boundless,  and  the  actual  influx  of  cash,  from  the 
remittances  of  constituents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
payments  of  the  Nizam's  Government  on  the  other, 
was  such  as  to  supply  the  most  wasteful  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  fiirm,  and  was 
nevertheless  overflowing."* 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  capitalists  to  pay 
one  rate  of  interest  on  money  received,  and  to  chai^ 
another  on  money  advanced.  There  is  not  a  Banking 
or  Agency  House  in  England  or  India  that  does  not 
carry  on  its  business  upon  this  intelligible  principle. 
It  was  not  of  this,  therefore,  that  Metcalfe  com- 
plained. Needy  Governments,  like  needy  individuals^ 

*  Minute  of  Sir  CkarUa  Melcalfe,  ut  supra. 
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must  pay  for  money  when  they  want  it.  But  the 
new  Besident  saw  with  painful  distinctness  that 
there  were  other  than  commercial  considerations 
involved  in  these  transactions.  The  question  had, 
indeed,  become  a  political  question.  The  House  of 
WiUiam  Palmer  and  Co.  had,  in  fact,  usurped  the 
government  of  Hyderabad.  They  were  fast  becom- 
ing all-powerful  in  the  State.  "  Of  the  power  which 
the  House  acquired  in  the  iTizam's  territories,"  wrote 
Metcalfe,  some  years  afterwards,  "partly  by  the 
actual  influence  of  the  partners  over  the  Minister, 
and  partly  by  their  reputed  influence  with  the  British 
Qovemment,  no  conception  can  be  formed  by  those 
who  did  not  witness  its  operation.  The  House  was 
armed  with  the  double  authority  of  the  British  and 
Mogul  Governments,  and  nothing  could  withstand 
it.  Its  power  was  at  its  climax  when  the  new  Re- 
sident appeared  on  the  scene,  and  its  members  were 
making  rapid  strides  towards  the  entire  possession 
of  the  revenues  of  the  country."* 

How  this  extraordinary  influence  was  acquired 
may  be  briefly  stated.  It  was  not  merely  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sturdy  creditor  over  a  struggling  debtor 
— it  was  an  iufluence  derived  from  extraneous 
sources;  the  growth  of  an  accident.  One  of  the 
partners  of  the  House  was  Sir  William  Rumbold. 
This  gentleman  had  married  a  ward  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  had  accompanied  his  Lordship  to  India 
with  the  not  very  rare  or  unintelligible  design  of 
making  as  much  money  as  he  could.  He  had 
passed  the  age  at  which  the  foot  can  be  placed  on 
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the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  of  ojOicial  promotloii, 
and  so,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend,  he  had  endea* 
yored  to  make  for  himself  a  shorter  cut  to  fortune. 
Metcalfe  said  of  him,  that  he  went  out  '^  to  make  a 
large  and  rapid  fortune  in  the  style  of  the  old  tmne, 
by  other  means  than  his  own  personal  labor."  "  He 
soon  found  that  the  British  territories  did  not  yield 
a  harvest  of  the  kind  which  he  sought.  He  there- 
fore  visited  the  Courts  where  British  influence  was 
then  most  predominant,  and  wealth  supposed  to 
flow  most  freely,  in  search  of  it.  He  included  Delhi, 
Lucknow,  Mysore,  and  Hyderabad,  in  his  extensive 
progress.  Delhi  was  a  barren  waste  for  his  pur- 
poses. Mysore  did  not  offer  any  enticmg  prospect 
The  choice  lay  between  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad. 
There  was  a  .scheme  for  his  settling  at  Lucknow ; 
but  either  that  failed,  or  the  temptations  of  Hydera- 
bad were  more  powerful ;  and  this  was  the  place  on 

which  lie  finally  pounced He  was  just 

the  man  for  the  concern ;  and  the  concern  was  just 
the  thing  for  him.  He  joined  it ;  and  broiJ^ht  with 
him  the  influence  to  be  derived  from  the  reputed 
support  of  the  Governor-General."* 

It  was  not  possible,  indeed,  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  The  natives  of  India,  who  understand 
the  nature  of  back-stairs  influence  as  well  as  any 
people  in  the  world,  could  not  believe  that  one, 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  son-in-law  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, was  not  a  person  of  prodigious  in- 
fluence and  importance,  competent  to  employ  the 
great  engine  of  British  authority  as  he  would  in  the 

*  Mmute^  ut  tupra. 
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affidrsof  Hyderabad.  The  House,  indeed,  had  become 
80  identified  in  men's  minds  with  the  British  Go- 
yeminent,  that  even  in  remote  districts,  where  the 
cabals  of  the  capital  were  but  little  known,  it  was 
said  that  the  revenue  which  they  paid  on  account  of 
the  lands  assigned  to  William  Palmer  and  Co.  was 
paid  into  the  British  treasury.  Gradually,  indeed, 
there  had  grown  up  in  the  Deccan  a  power  greater 
than  the  Nizam — greater  than  the  British  B;esident 
— greater  than  the  Governor-General  of  India.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Minist^  that  so  long  as  he  had 
the  House  on  his  side,  the  support  of  the  Resident 
was  of  comparatively  slight  importance.  To  secure 
this,  large  sums  of  money  in  the  shape  of  annual 
allowances  were  paid  to  members  of  the  firm,  or 
their  near  relatives.  Even  the  sons  of  Mr.  William 
Palmer,  boys  at  school  in  England,  grew,  under  this 
mighty  system  of  corruption,  into  stipendiaries  of 
the  Nizam.  K  the  stipends  were  not  paid,  they 
were  carried  to  account  in  the  books  of  the  firm  at 
an  interest  of  25  per  cent. ;  and  thus  inci^eased  the 
ever-increasing  embarrassments  of  the  Nizam,  and 
rendered  difficult  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 

The  new  B/Csident  saw  all  this,  and  other  thiugs 
of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken ;  and  the  contem- 
plation of  such  extortion  caused  him  acutest  pain. 
If  he  had  known  in  Calcutta  all  that  he  subsequently 
learnt  in  Hyderabad,  no  temptations  of  fame  or 
fortune — of  ease  or  dignity — ^would  have  enticed  hasn 
into  that  hornet's  nest.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
fionsibility,  of  a  most  affectionate  nature,  very  con- 
stant in  his  firiendships ;  one  whose  chief  happiness 
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was  derived  from  his  contemplation  of  the  happiniCBS 
of  others.  If  the  principal  members  of  the  Hyder- 
abad House  had  been  utter  strangers  to  him,  he 
would  still  have  arrayed  himself  against  them  with 
extreme  reluctance ;  it  would  still  have  caused  him 
much  personal  suffering  to  incur  their  resentment 
by  restricting  their  gains.  But  it  happened  that 
the  men,  whose  career  of  self-aggrandisement  it  now 
became  his  duty  to  check,  were  boimd  to  him  by 
those  very  personal  ties  which,  mth  a  man  of  Charles 
Metcalfe's  gentle,  loving  nature,  are  only  to  be  re- 
sisted by  painful  efforts  of  self-negation.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Palmer  was  the  brother  of  one  of  Metcalfe's 
oldest  friends.  An  unbroken  intimacy  of  twenty 
years'  duration  had  greatly  endeared  John  Palmer 
to  him,  and  he  had  gone  to  Hyderabad  prepared  to 
love  William  Palmer  for  his  brother's  sake,  and  had 
found  all  his  prepossessions  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  amiable  character  of  the  man  himself. 
To  Sir  William  Rumbold  he  was  boimd  by  a  personal 
friendship  of  many  years.  He  had  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  gentleman  at  Delhi,  when,  as 
the  bearer  of  letters  of  introduction  from  John 
Adam  and  others,  Sir  William  had  presented  him- 
self to  the  Resident,  and  been  the  recipient  of  his 
unfailing  hospitality.  It  happened,  either  on  this 
first  or  another  visit  to  Delhi — I  do  not  know — that 
Rimibold  had  fallen  sick,  and  had  been  nursed  by 
Metcalfe  at  his  pleasant  residence  in  the  Shalimar 
Gardens  as  tenderly  as  though  they  had  been  brothers. 
A  year  before  the  new  Resident's  departure  for  Hy- 
derabad they  had  renewed  their  personal  intercourse 
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in  Calcutta*  and  Rumbold  had  returned  to  his  family 
to  speak  gratefiilly  and  delightedly  of  Metcalfe's 
charming  "  cordiality  of  manner — the  same  as  it  used 
to  he  at  Delhi."  And  when  the  tidings  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  Hyderabad  reached  that  place,  there 
vere  no  warmer  congratulations  than  those  which 
Metcalfe  receired  &om  the  Kumbolds  ;  unless  they 
were  those  which  came  from  another  partner — hia 
old  firiend  Dr.  Lamhe. 

It  need  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  new  Resi- 
dent went  to  Hyderabad  with  no  personal  prqudices 
against  the  principal  members  of  the  great  Banking 
House.  All  his  prepossessions  were  in  their  favor ; 
and  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul  now  to  find  himself 
compelled  to  do  battle  against  men  with  whom  he 
would  fiun  have  lired  in  habits  of  unclouded  friend- 
ship. **  I  rejoice,"  he  wrote  to  John  Palmer,  "that 
your  health  has  heai  perfectly  recruited  by  yoxur 
late  trip.  Mine  is  very  good,  and  I  am  as  happy  as 
any  man  can  reasonably  expect  to  be ;  I  should  be 
perfectly  so,  were  it  not  for  one  thing :  but  you  are 
the  last  person  whom  I  ought  to  trouble  on  this 
subject,  for  unconsciously  you  helped  to  create  the 
mischief  whidi  I  deplore.  Habits,  however,  of  old 
confidence  will  prevail — I  allude  to  the  plunder  of 
the  Nizam  l^  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  in  league 
with  an  unprincipled  Minister.  I  do  not  object  to 
merchants  mnT""g  good  bargains  fur  themselves. 
But  when  the  resources  of  the  State  are  sacrificed 
by  a  profligate  servant,  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  of  his  master,  as  the  purchase  of  the  sup- 
pott  of  the  Gtoremor-General  through  tiie  influence 
of  an  individual,  it  is  bribery  in  tl^e  most  horrible 
TOL.  n.  E 
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..s^.KV.  .uul  I  ho  misciy  of  it  will  be  long  felt  by 
vgw-iCxiiUi;  ^viiiitry.  Had  I  kno^vn  what  I  now  see 
\vO*c  I  wiuiitod  Calcutta,  nothing  should  have  in- 
^u^\\i  "10  to  wnie  here.  Being  here,  I  must  do  my 
.,;**^'i .  .md  niako  myself  as  cheerful  as  I  can  be  in  a 
^v*jfc  i\*ii^r\vnblo  predicament."* 

th^ii  Mr.  Secret nry  Metcalfe  must  have  had  some 
x;^vMtUsl^^\  ovou  in  Calcutta,  of  the  ill  effects  of 
.10  o^v^o  i\>iuii\\ion  between  the  House  of  William 
tVilmov  m\il  l\>.  and  the  Nizam's  Government,  is  not 
vv  bo  iUuibtod.  But  imtil  he  himself  appeared  on 
vho  !t\viu\  ho  had  no  just  conception  of  the  extent  of 
vh.ii  o\  il  iiiiUionce.  He  knew  that  in  some  quarters 
vhoiv  >^HM  n  stronp^  feeling  against  the  House;  but 
hv'  sivS'lannl  that  ho  could  not  fathom  the  cause  of  it. 
t^.a  i\\Mv  (hat  ho  stood  face  to  face  with  the  gigantic 
ovilt  HUil  phiinly  discerned  the  shape  thereof,  "the 
\.*^uo  Miu*(  of  apprehension," t  of  which  he  had 
tvUMV  Npi»kon,  h)omed  before  liim  as  a  palpable 
\\v%Uiv  (o  ho  steadfastly  encoimtered.  He  had  not 
tsHMi  uuuiy  >vivks  settleil  in  the  llesidency  before 
iho  o\Mi\iotit)n  forciHl  itself  on  his  mind  that  the 
^^lioCv  t«f  (ho  Ni/:uu  luid  the  dignity  of  his  own  Go- 
\o\niuoii(  o\)\iUl  ho  maintained  only  by  rescuing  the 
Uvviiioi*  tVom  tho^vipo  of  the  English  money-lenders. 

•  (*<».«•  A I   l/.fr.'*'.  t'  J  Ah  /Whkt,  Thorc  seems  to  be  a  vague  sort  of 

S-.ii.>«    k*^^    t^^-      ^f^'    'I't^i*  ^^*<*  apprehension  of  the  coDBcqnencet  of 

k,  k    i«44    ^tiui^'ii    III    w\A\   to    one  oiioourajdne  an  European  House  of 

«.Kitw   (^^«*   K^Jtuli-nC  t\'  |>r^H*urt'  tho  Agvncy  or  Commerce  in  thedominioni 

4iu.«iuk(uu'u(  «*t  A  llu-iia  Co  tho  Ni^ain's  of  a  native  prince,  founded  on  trans- 

^  ^  J  jl^.i  ^ .  act  ions  whicn  have  heretofore  occurred 

f  \W  luil  ««iu(cu   to  Sir  WUUam  ciscwhorv.    But  as  I  said  before,  I  do 

KuiuUaa  l\x»m   raUnitla  :   "  I   mu»l  not  clearly  comprehend  it 

^  \\  ys^w  M\  *\»»»il»U'iuv  ihAl  a  »trvwK  nioreis  nothing  personal  in  theftel- 

iv\*U»tto    *»!'  Ou»   ILnw    prevails   in  ing  I  am  satisfied;  and  I  expect  that 

•«y^H»  awnrH**.     Th*  i{r\mmU  rf  it  I  it  wiU  evaporate,  as  hitherto  in  oecir 

U4«o  weu'r  t^H^*  ^ell  ilortmxl;  and  I  sional ebttmtions." 
^«  M^>l  nvskOr  w^U  uttOwlMd  them. 
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To  aooompUah  this  great  object,  Metcalfe  now 
pn^oaed,  in  the  apfring  of  1821,  to  open,  in  Cal- 
cutta^ a  aix-per-oent.  loan  guaranteed  hj  the  British 
Qovemment,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  to 
pi^  off  all  the  Nizam's  obligations  to  Palmer's 
House,  and  other  creditors.  The  proposal  was  made 
to  GofTemment  in  an  o£Glcial  letter;*  but  before  he 
forwarded  it  to  Calcutta,  the  Resident,  with  charac* 
teristic  manliness,  communicated  his  intentions  to  the 
members  of  the  firm.  It  need  not  be  said  how  unwel- 
come was  the  announcement — ^the  announcement  of 
a  project  fcxr  suddenly  blocking  up  that  short  road  to 
gigantic  wealth  which  had  recently  been  opened  out 
belbre  them.  But  now  that  the  great  danger 
threatened  fhem,  they  encountered  it  with  consum- 
mate addreM.  Haying  first  of  all  secured,  under 
the  worst  of  circumstances,  a  mitigation  of  the  evil, 
they  made  a  grand  effort  to  ward  it  off  altogether. 
They  represented  to  Metcalfe  that  as  the  sudden 
liquidation  of  the  loan  to  the  Nizam  would  inflict  a 
Tery  setions  injury  on  the  firm,  a  certain  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  they  would  sustain  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  made  to  thenu  With  an  amount  of  good- 
nature for  which  he  subsequently  reproached  him- 
self, he  consented,  therefore,  to  introduce  into  the 
arrangement  a  clause  conferring  on  the  House  an 
additional  gratuity  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees,  f    Haying 

*4p^5,  18»Iw--Tliii  letter  iighren  fourteen  lakhs,  or  140,000^1  (besides 

ii  tlw  eonectAop  of  Bjdtamb&i  P»-  intanst  at  eighteen  per  cent.)  to  be 

pn  pnhBriMMJ  bj  the  Oompanj  in  dMbd  among  the  partners,  as  the 

1014.  pioltB  of  the  8ixt7-Ukh  loan. 

f  Makbig  wtth  the  eifllit-lakh  bonus 

E  2 
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accomplished  this  object — something  easy  to  fell 
back  upon — ^they  made  their  great  ccmp  in  adyance. 
Metcalfe  had  consented  to  delay  the  despatch  of  his 
proposal  to  Government  whilst  he  discussed  it  with 
the  members  of  the  firm.  "  They  employed  the 
interval,"  said  Metcalfe,  "  in  communicating  with 
Calcutta  to  prevent  its  success,  and  succeeded  in 
their  object.'*  In  other  words.  Sir  WiOiam  Bum- 
bold  wrote  an  urgent  appeal  to  Lord  Hastings ;  and 
when  ^Metcalfe  subsequently  despatched  his  official 
letter  to  Calcutta,  it  never  elicited  an  answer. 

But  upon  the  receipt  of  Sir  William's  letter,  Lord 
Hastings  wrote  privately  to  Metcalfe,  reproaching 
him  for  not  having  made  some  preliminary  reference 
to  the  Govemor-Greneral.  "  You  assume,"  he  said, 
•*  that  Government  will  guarantee  such  a  loan, 
^[any  points  must  be  settled  before  I  can  agree  to 
such  a  step.  Not  long  ago  the  expediency  of  raising 
a  lai-gc  sum  here  for  the  Company,  at  four  per  cent., 
in  ortler  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  six-per-cent. 
dobt,  was  strongly  pressed  upon  me.  I  rejected  the 
proposition  absolutely,  because  I  thought  it  a  cruel 
procvdurc  to  force  upon  the  bondholders  the  receipt 
of  their  capital  when  they  had  no  means  of  employ- 
insjf  it."*    But  if  large  bonuses  and  gratuities  had 

^  ;«»rv/  fhsftn^  /o  Mr.    Mttcttt/et  will  occasion  some  debate.     Tindall 

.4r»'«  *i»,  lS*iU  --  [  U-^.  tVrft;>oH*/-  has  Struck  out  a  plan  for  baying  the 

I  V.v.  ^     'V\w  piN^pi^sl  K^n.  however,  IVish-cash  out  at  a  giren  number  of 

wwi  y^\X\\  I  ho  appn^viU  of  Mr.  John  years*  purchase,  which  seems  a  good 

A»l»m  aiMofShcnT.thon  Acvounjuit-  scheme,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  followed 

t  Jonoial,  "  I  am  much  plivued,*  ^ifcto  up."— [Ci/cif«a,  May  23,  1821.  J/5.] 

\\w  formon  "with  vour  plan  i^a loan  S>e  also  Minute  of  Mr.  Adam,  M^ 

for  tho   Nisam.  and  it  meets  with  12.  1821,  published  in  the  Hyderabad 

SUoiA^vVvntiroappn^batioiK    I  f.'ar  it  Papers. 
!■  ui>l  «o  WA'U  ivlithcd  clscwllcn^  and 
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been  ofiered  to  the  bondholders,  the  cruelty  would 
have  been  less  obvious.  The  House  of  William 
Fiafaner  find  Co.  never  contended  that  the  Nizam  was 
not  entitled  to  pay  his  debts  whenever  he  pleased. 
On  this  point  Metcalfe  replied  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally— ^thus  stating  the  effects  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  Hyderabad  country  to  be  anticipated 
firom  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  Nizam : 

'*  A  serious  apprehension  that  the  Government  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  its  engagements  with  W.  Palmer  and  Co.,  is  one  of 
the  motives  of  my  anxiety  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest. 
The  Nizam's  Government  has  for  a  long  time  struggled  on, 
under  pecuniary  difficulties,  by  the  aid  of  extortion,  limited 
only  by  the  want  of  substance  to  supply  its  demands.  This  has 
necessarily  led  to  a  gradual  deterioration  of  revenue,  which  was 
rapidly  hastening  towards  a  crisis.  The  measures  now  in  pro- 
gress, not  only,  I  trust,  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  further 
decrease — they  have  also  a  natural  and,  I  confidently  believe, 
a  sure  tendency  towards  improvement  and  augmentation,  and 
eventually  to  an  incalculable  extent.  But  their  first  effect  will 
not  be  to  increase  the  Nizam's  revenue.  The  reform  must 
commence  by  the  Nizam's  Government  lowering  its  demand  to 
the  amount  which  the  country  in  its  present  depopulated  state 
can  yield,  without  entire  exhaustion  ;  and*I  much  fear  that  it 
may  not  have  the  means  of  fulfilling  its  engagements  to  Messrs. 
W.  Palmer  and  Co.,  in  which  case  the  accumulation  of  their 
demand,  at  its  very  high  rate  of  interest,  will  become  an  in- 
supportable burden  to  the  State. 

••  Had  there  been  any  contract  between  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment and  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co.,  binding  the  former,  for  a 
certain  time,  to  abandon  the  right  of  paying  its  debts  according 
to  its  power  to  do  so,  all  the  principles  which  I  profess  would 
have  precluded  me  from  proposing  any  arrangement  for  its  liqui- 
dation without  their  entire  concurrence  ;  but  though  Messrs. 
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W.  Palmer  and  Co.  would  have  maintained  that  groond,  if  they 
could,  their  honorable  regard  for  veracity  induced  them  to  ac- 
knowledge repeatedly  to  me  that  the  Nizam,  from  his  own  fundi^ 
might  justly  pay  off  the  whole  debt  in  a  day,  without  their 
having  any  right  to  complain ;  and  all  that  they  could  all^e 
against  pajrment  in  the  mode  suggested  by  me  was,  that  they 
were  secured  by  the  Nizam's  avarice  against  payment  from  his 
private  treasury,  and  did  not  expect  it  from  any  other  quartar.*** 

But  the  authority  of  the  Govemo^-G^eIleral  was 
insuperable,  if  his  arguments  were  not ;  and  Met- 
calfe's proposals  were  silently  rejected.  So  toxj  Sir 
William  B/umbold  had  gained  his  point ;  but  he  had 
other  complaints  soon  to  prefer.  The  President  was 
not  a  very  ductile  Eesident.  He  was  not  to  he 
made  either  a  tool  or  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  House.  So  Lord  Hastings  was 
assailed  with  representations  to  the  effect  that  the 
frost  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  disfavor  was  nipping  the 
prosperity  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.  Upon  this  the 
Goyemor-General  sate  down  and  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Besident : 

LOBD  HASTINGS  TO  MR.  METCALFE. 

«  Calcutta,  August  27, 1821. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — A  letter  from  Sir  William  Rumbold, 
which  I  have  received  this  day,  mentions  the  heavy  losses  to 
which  the  House  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  has  been  subjected 
through  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the  country  of  your  being 
hostile  to  that  firm,  as  well  as  from  a  belief  current  at  Hydera- 
bad of  your  being  disposed  to  work  at  the  removal  of  Rajah 
CShundoo-Lall.  Any  ill-will  on  your  part  towards  the  House  of 
W.  Palmer  and  Go.  must  necessarily  be  an  idle  imagination. 

*  MS,  Corrttporndtmet. 
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And  I  am  sore  70a  will  fbel  no  lees  pain  than  I  do  that  the 
appeuBnoes  whence  the  Shrofis  infored  it  have  had  as  much 
efiect  as  could  have  flowed  from  the  real  existence  of  an  adverse 
sentiment.     I  will  confess  to  you  that,  when  you  knew  how 
much  contest  had  taken  place  in  Council  respecting  the  mode  of 
relieving  the  Nizam's  affidrs,  your  submitting  officially  a  propo- 
fitton  on  Aat  subject  without  any  previous  communication  with 
me,  seemed  a  procedure  in  which  I  was  unaccountably  neglected. 
It  was  obvious  that,  should  any  particular  conceptions  of  policy 
or  daty  forbid  my  adopting  your  plan,  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  the  renewal  of  a  vexatious  controversy,  originally 
lNX>ught  forward  from  the  view  of  convejdng  fallacious  im- 
pressions to  the  Court.     Such  conceptions  were  much  more 
than  poanble  ;   they  were  highly  probable.    They,   in  fact, 
eusted.    I  considered  the  guarantee,  which  was  the  basis  of 
your  project,   as  irreconcileable  to  just  expedience — ^to  the 
recorded  opimon  of  the  Court  in  a  parallel  case — and  to  law  ; 
positions  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  prevent  the  peevish  dis- 
cuasion  that  was  to  be  anticipated.     This,  however,  is  not  the 
important  part  of  the  matter.      The  rumor  respecting  Rajah 
Chundoo-Lall,  coupled  with  the  depreciatory  language  which 
you  have  used  of  that  Minister,  alarms  me.     I  must  thence  not 
let  a  day  slip  in  observing  to  you  that  I  am  personally  pledged 
to  the  support  of  that  individual.    He  would  not  engage  in 
these  measures  of  reform  which  we  pressed  upon  him,  without 
a  special  assurance  that  he  should  be  upheld  by  the  British 
Grovemment.    That  promise  was  notified   to  him  from   the 
Governor-General  in  Council;  and  the  Rajah,  in  a  becoming 
reliance  upon  it,  manfully  performed  his  part.     Thus  bound  to 
protect  him,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  profess  that  any  step  lend- 
ing to  render  our  plighted  faith  delusive  must  not  only  be  dis- 
avowed, but  decisively  overruled  by  this  Government. 
"  I  have  the  honor,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be,  with  great  esteem, 
"  Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  Hastings." 
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To  this  let^r  Metcalfe  sent  back  a  reply,  manly  in 
its  tone,  vigorous  in  its  diction — ^altogether  worthy  of 
the  man.     I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  abridge  it  :* 

MR.  METCALFE    TO   LORD   HASTINGS. 

*<  Aurungabad,  September,  1821. 
"  My  Lord, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Lord- 
ship's letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  written  in  consequence  of  one  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  Sir  William  Rumbold.  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  Lordship,  that  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  work  at 
the  removal  of  Rajah  Chundoo-Lall.  It  is  very  true  that  I 
think  ill,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  spirit  of  his  internal  ad- 
ministration— that  I  groan  for  the  devastation  inflicted  on  the 
country  by  his  merciless  extortions;  and  that  I  cannot  love  his 
heartless  recklessness  of  the  miseries  of  the  people  confided  to 
his  charge.  I  mourn  also  for  the  reproach  attached  by  public 
opinion  to  the  British  Government,  as  if  it  countenanced  the 
criminalities  which  its  support  alone  has  given  him  the  strength 
to  practise;  but  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  me  as  desirable,  all 
circumstances  considered,  that  he  should  be  removed.  His 
removal,  and  that  of  his  dependents,  abstractedly  would  no 
doubt  be  beneficial,  because  they  are  altogether  an  unprincipled 
set;  but  there  is  no  man  in  the  country,  not  one  that  I  know  of, 
who  could  be  recommended  as  his  successor.  There  is  no  one, 
perhaps,  who  would  be  more  facile  in  agreeing  to  tliose  plans  of 
reform,  the  execution  of  which  is  in  progress — notwithstanding 
the  underhand  counteraction  on  his  part,  of  which  I  am  sensible 
— no  one  who  would  look  up  to  us  more  for  support,  consequently 
no  one  more  in  our  interests — no  one  who  could  be  personally 
more  conciliating,  more  obliging,  more  ready  to  meet  our  wishes. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  has  rendered  us  essential  political  services, 
and  is  entitled  to  our  thankfulness  in  such  a  degree  as,  though 
the  connexion  has  its  disgrace,  would  most  probably  attach  dis- 

*  The  traascript  is  from  the  original  rough  draft  in  Metcalfe's  hand- 
writing. 
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gnoe  ftbo  to  our  abandonment  of  his  cause.    Further,  I  am  not 
Bare  that  hia  removal  would  be  an  easy  task,  oven  were  I  autho- 
rised to  attempt  it ;  for  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  Nizam 
would  apprehend  fresh  encroachments  from  the  success  of  the 
attempt,  and  set  himself  to  oppose  it.    Nothing  could  be  more 
impolitic  or  more  subversive  of  the  improvements  in  progress 
and  contemplation,  than  the  failure  of  such  an  attempt.    I 
mention  these  things  in  order  to  show  your  Lordship  that  I 
have  very  sufficient  reasons  in  my  own  mind  against  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  design  of  which  Sir  William  Rumbold  has  led  your 
Lordship  in  some  degree  to  credit  the  existence.     But  inde- 
pendenUy  of  all  such  considerations,  I  was  aware  of  your  Lord- 
ship's disposition  to  support  Chimdoo-Lall,  and  would  not  have 
attempted  anything  against  him  without  your  previous  sanction. 
^Respecting  the  other  point  mentioned   by  Sir  William 
Rumbold,  my  reputed  hostility  to  the  firm  of  W.  Palmer  and 
Co.,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  for  I  know  not  whence  such  an 
idea  can  have  arisen.   Excepting  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  the  European 
partners  of  that  firm  were  my  friends  before  I  came  to  Hyder- 
abad.    Mr.  W.  Palmer's  brother,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  has  been 
my  much  esteemed  and  warm  friend  for  the  last  twenty  years; 
and  Mr.  William  Palmer  himself  is  one  of  those  men  so  ami- 
ably constituted  by  nature,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  know  ever  so 
little  of  him  without  feeling  one's  regard  and  esteem  attracted* 
There  is  no  family  at  Hyderabad  with  which  I  have  so  much 
intercourse  as  Sir  William  Rumbold's.     Mr.  Lambe,  one  of  the 
partners,  accompanied  me  in  his  medical  capacity  as  acting-sur- 
geon of  the  Residency  during  my  tour  from  Hyderabad  to  this 
place,  and  in  every  respect  on  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
footing.     Since  I  came  to  this  place,  I  have  accepted  without 
hesitation  as  a  personal  favor  from  Mr.  Hastings  Palmer,  the 
head  of  the  branch  of  the  firm  established  at  this  place,  the  loan 
of  a  house  which  I  occupied  till  I  could  otherwise  accommodate 
myself.     I  may  add,  that  I  have  lately  given  my  assent  to  extra- 
oidinary  exactions  proposed  by  the  Minister  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  that  firm  on  the  Government,  which 
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the  Minister  would  not  attempt  without  my  ooncurrenoe.  All 
these  circomstanoes,  I  venture  to  saj,  would  naturally  indicate 
to  the  public  mind  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  hostile;  and  I 
am  so  imconscious  of  any  appearances  that  could  have  justified, 
in  Shrofis  or  any  others,  an  inference  of  adverse  sentimenti  that, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  presumption  of  disputing  the  ac- 
curacy of  Sir  William  Rumbold's  apprehension,  on  a  point  on 
which  he  ought  to  be  so  well  informed,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  an  impression;  to  ascribe  whatever 
losses  the  House  may  have  sustained  to  other  causes,  and  to  at- 
tribute Sir  William  Rumbold's  persuasion  on  the  subject  to 
artful  misrepresentations  industriously  conveyed  to  him  for  pur- 
poses distinct  from  the  concerns  or  interests  of  the  firm. 

^^  I  could  consdentiouBly  deny  the  existence,  on  my  part,  of  a 
shadow  of  ill-will;  but  I  might  deceive  your  Lordship  were  I  to 
stop  here.  I  cannot  help  entertaining  sentiments  r^arding  the 
transactions  of  that  firm,  which,  as  being  adverse  to  their  own 
views  of  their  ^interests,  they  might  possibly  charge  to  the 
account  of  ill-will.  Those  sentiments  have  been  slow  in  growth, 
but  strengthen  as  I  see  more  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this 
country.  I  lament  that  Messrs  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  have 
grasped  at  such  large  profits  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
Nizam's  Government  as  place  his  interests  and  theirs  in  direct 
opposition.  I  lament  that  they  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
to  your  Lordship's  mind  an  exaggerated  impression  of  services 
to  the  Nizam's  Government,  which  obtains  for  them  on  public 
grounds  your  Lordship's  support,  in  a  degree  to  which  they  do 
not  seem  to  others  to  be  entitled — support  which  for  any  ordi« 
nary  mercantile  transactions  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  I 
lament  that  they  are  so  sensible  or  &nciful  of  their  weakness  on 
every  other  ground  as  to  be  drawing  on  your  Lordship's  per- 
sonal favor  on  every  occasion  in  which  they  apprehend  the 
most  distant  approach  of  danger,  extending  their  sensitiveness 
to  the  smallest  diminution,  from  whatever  cause,  of  their  imme- 
diate profits — thus  repeatedly  forcing  on  the  public  the  name  of 
your  Lordship  as  the  patron  of  their  transactions,  whilst  these 
are  likened  by  the  world  in  general  to  former  pecuniary  deal- 
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iagi  in  Oode  and  the  Oftmatio.  I  lament  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  andBajah  Chondoo-LaDy  because  it  tends  to  draw 
tlieai  qnite  out  of  their  flj^ere  of  merchants^  and  make  them 
poHtJeal  partiwHii,  It  u  acaicely  possible  that  this  can  ulti- 
iMlnly  be  beneficial  to  them.  I  lament  their  connexion  with 
some  of  the.moat  profligate  and  rapacious  of  the  governors  of 
districts,  through  whom  their  character,  and  what  is  of  more 
eonseqoenoey  the  Bntiah  name,  become  involved  in  detestable 
acts  of  oppression,  extortion,  and  atrocity.  I  lament  the  power 
which  they  exercise  in  the  country,  through  their  influence  with 
the  Minister;  enforcing  payment  of  debts,  due  to  them  either 
originally  or  by  transfer,  in  an  authoritative  manner  not  be- 
coming their  mercantile  character ;  acting  with  the  double 
fisroe  of  the  Nizam's  Gbvemment  and  the  British  name.  I 
hmeiit  the  continuance  of  their  loan  to  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment, because  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  its  finances  to 
disehaige  it.  I  lament  the  terms  of  the  loan,  because  I  think 
them  exorbitant.  I  lament  the  concealment  of  the  actual  terms 
of  the  loan  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  the  delusive 
prospect  held  out  by  which  your  Lordship  was  led  to  conceive 
it  to  be  so  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment than  it  really  was.  I  lament  the  monopoly  established  in 
iSbeii  fiivor  by  the  sanction  and  virtual  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government,  because  it  deprives  the  Nizam's  Government  of 
the  power  of  going  into  the  European  money-market,  where, 
with  the  same  sanction,  it  might  borrow  money  at  less  than 
half  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  pays  to  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co. 
I  lament  the  political  influence  acquired  by  the  House  through 
the  mxppoacA  coimtenance  of  your  Lordship  to  Sir  Wm.  Rum- 
bdd,  because  it  tends  to  the  perversion  of  political  influence  for 
the  purposes  of  private  gain.  All  these  things  I  lament,  not 
only  because  they  are  in  themselves  evils,  but  because  they 
must  in  the  end  injure  the  firm  itself.  Lidividuals  of  it  may 
match  a  hasty  and  splendid  harvest,  if  they  do  not  care  for 
aught  else,  but  the  firm  itself  cannot  continue  to  flourish  on 
such  a  pinnacle,  where  it  becomes  an  object  for  all  the  shafts  of 
envy,  hostility,  and  unjust  opposition,  as  well  as  just  objection. 
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•  ^  is  ac^  inxpcenblc  that  these  sentiments  might  be  con- 
xcc^  >v  ^  members  of  the  firm  as  indications  of  ill-will; 
>Li  I  csoacs  pieaul  guilty  to  such  a  sentiment ;    and  I  would 
,;i«civ  cialjenge  the  production  of  any  appearances  whatever 
:uas  ccoLi  w:&rrant  any  notion  of  its  existence.     The  opinions 
*:>xit  I  have  now  expressed  arc  widely  different  from  those 
«xi\  I  entertained  before  I  arrived  at  Hyderabad.     If  I  had 
wufi?:?  as  I  now  do  regarding  the  transactions  of  the  firm 
V^cr^  1  quitted  Calcutta^  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  sponta- 
atvcflv  have  ventured  on  my  present  station;  for  I  might  then 
^vi(  foreseen  the  predicament  in  which  I  should  be  entangled* 
fiui   having  undertaken  the  trust  confided  to   me    by  your 
Li^rdship,  and  entertaining,  as  I  now  do,  these  sentiments  as 
ifce  rosuhs  of  local  observation  and  conviction,  without  being 
amisible  of  any  improper  bias,  I  feci  that  I  am  discharging  my 
duty  in  submitting  them  to  your  Lordship  in  this  form.     Yet, 
my  Lord,  these  sentiments,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  cause  any 
mischief  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co.     I  am,  and 
shall  be,  their  constant  advocate  for  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Nizam's  Government.     Even  the  plan  which  I  submitted 
for  its  relief  provides  a  splendid  compensation  for  the  firm,  and 
would  leave  them  much  larger  profits  than  can  possibly  have 
been  made  in  India  on  any  similar  venture  with  equal  risk  in 
the  same  period  of  time  ;  and  if  that  plan  is  rejected  by  your 
Lordship,  and  the  Nizam's  Government  cannot  otherwise  find 
the  means  of  extricating  itself,  it  will  remain  for  me  to  exhort 
it  to  maintain  good  faith,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  respect  to 
the  engagements  which  exist.     Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  have 
nothing  to  four  from  mc,  even  if  I  have  the  power  to[  injure 
them,  whicli  is  very  doubtful.     I  rather  apprehend,  indeed, 
that  I  have  more  to  fear  from  them. 

"  The  spirit  of  your  Lordship's  letter  has  filled  me  with 
grief  and  dismay. 

**  I  grieve  to  find  that  in  an  act  in  which  I  felt  assured  that  I 
was  jH^rforniing  an  imperative  duty  towards  the  Government, 
•nd  more  ospccially  towards  your  Lordship,  I  am  judged  by 
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your  Loichhip  guilty  of  personal  neglect.  I  despair  of  removing 
that  imprenion,  for  your  Lordship  would  not  lightly  receive  it, 
inoa  eanly  forego  it  I  lament  its  existence  more  than  I  can 
ezpresi,  and  suffer  the  saddest  disappointment  at  such  a  termi- 
nation of  the  favorable  opinion  with  which  your  Lordship  once 
lionored  me.  I  am  dismayed,  because  the  tone  of  your  Lord- 
diip's  letter  implies  a  loss  of  confidence,  and  opens  to  my  view 
the  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  I  stand.  My  situation  pe- 
culiarly needs  the  confidence  and  support  of  Government.  I 
have  to  wage  war  against  oppression,  corruption,  extortion,  and 
individual  interests  of  all  kinds,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Government.  Supported  by  the  confidence  of  my  Government, 
I  have  no  fear  ;  but  without  it,  I  am  in  a  perilous  predicament. 
The  duties  of  my  station  are  more  undefined  than  those  of  any 
other.  Without  power  to  do  anything,  everything  must  be 
done  by  influence.  Odium  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  by  reform. 
Interests  of  all  kinds  will  be  roused  to  arms  to  oppose  the 
success  of  my  invidious  undertaking.  Why  has  it  prospered 
hitherto?  Why  does  it  now  promise  to  be  crowned  with 
ultimate  success?  Only,  my  Lord,  because  I  am  supposed  to 
possess  your  confidence  ;  because  I  am  supposed  to  act  in 
furtherance  of  your  designs.  Let  those  suppositions  be  re- 
moved, and  my  efibrts  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  op- 
pressed people  will  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Hollow,  indeed,  is  the 
ground  on  which  I  stand,  if  your  Lordship  is  disposed  to  receive 
prepossessions  of  my  proceedings  and  intentions  from  a  gentle- 
man who  conceives  himself  to  be  interested  in  their  failure. 
Under  such  circumstances,  ample  integrity  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  save  one  from  disgmce.  One  must  not  only  be 
pure  in  intention,  but  faultless  in  execution  ;  and  there  must 
be  superadded  talents  to  ensure  success,  and  set  at  defiance 
accident  and  the  caprices  of  fortune,  which  I  am  sure  are  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  limited  capacity.  Sir  William  Rum- 
bold  has  placed  his  views  on  making  a  rapid  fortune  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nizam*s  Government.  He  sees,  or  fancies, 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  Nizam's  Government  must  lessen  his 
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profits.     Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  speak 
with  the  least  disrespect  of  Sir  William  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
he  cannot  be  a  disinterested  observer  of  courts.     He  has,  in  the 
present  instance^  prepossessed  your  Lordship  with  a  belief  of  my 
entertaining  designs  against  Chundoo-Lall,  which  I  have  never 
entertained.     On  Sir  William   Rumbold's  information,  your 
Lordship  has  judged  it  necessary  to  warn  me  that  any  step 
tending  to  render  our  plighted  faith  delusive  will  not  only  be 
disavowed,  but  decisively  overruled.     What  must  your  Lord- 
ship's opinion  have  been  of  me  before  you  would  have  com- 
municated your  pleasure  in  those  terms  ?    But  on  that  I  will 
not  presume  to  dwell.     If  your  Lordship  has  replied  to  the 
same  effect  to  Sir  William  Rumbold^  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  will  notify  the  same  to  Rajah  Chundoo-Lall, 
with  whom  I  shall  have  the  credit  of  designs  which  I  nevei 
entertained^  coupled  with  the  belief  that  those  designs  have  been 
overruled  through   the  report  and  influence  of  Sir  William 
Rumbold.   This,  and  everything  like  this,  must  tend  to  incteaae 
the  difEculties  of  my  situation  ;  but  for  such  difficulties  alone  I 
do  not  much  care.     They  may  be  overcome,  and  I  hope  to  see 
even  Chundoo-Lall  himself  reformed.     My  duty  towards  every 
one  happens  to  be  the  same,  whether  towards  your  Lordship, 
or  the  Nizam's  Government,  or  Rajah  Chundoo-Lall,  or  W. 
Palmer  and  Co.,  it  is  a  clear  and  straightforward  course.     My 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  dangers  to  which  I  may  be  exposed. 
from  the  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation  of  the  self- 
interested;  but  I  shall  still  look  to  your  Lordship's  justice  and 
indulgence  as  a  shield  and  protection.    In  all  tliis,  what  most 
distresses  me  is  the  apparent  loss  of  your  Lordship's  confidence, 
and  that  pains  me  extremely ;  for  I  had  always  relied  on  its 
continuance  if  I  merited  it,  and  I  am  not  sensible  of  ever  having 
deserved  it  more  than  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot  at  Hyderabad. 

'^  I  am,  &c.,  &c.y 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 
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After  an  interral  of  between  two  and  three  months, 
noble  remonstrance  called  forth  the  following 
reply: 

LORD  HASTINGS  TO  MB.  METCALFE. 

«  Cakmtta,  December  9, 1821. 
^Mt  D£AB  Sib, — ^Tour  answer  to  my  letter  respecting 
Chnndoo-Lall  ought  to  hare  had  a  reply  long  ago.  Bat  I  was 
ledoeed  by  a  variety  of  heavy  tasks  into  procrastination;  and 
onoe  one  fidteis  with  what  is  incumbent^  delay  is  sure  to  creep 
imperceptibly  to  a  shameful  length.  I  needed  not  to  have  de- 
ferred taking  up  my  pen,  because  I  had  not  to  follow  you 
thiough  your  detaiL  A  very  few  observations  would  have  suf- 
ficed then,  as  they  do  now.  You  err  much  in  supposing  that 
Sir  W,  Rumbold  made  to  me  any  representation  bearing  the 
character  of  a  complaint.  He  addressed  himself  to  me  respect- 
ing a  person  who  had  proved  unworthy  of  some  services  ren- 
dered by  me.  Before  he  closed  his  letter,  he  mentioned  merely 
in  the  light  of  information  which  would  interest  me,  the  losses 
which  had  been  suffered  by  their  House;  and,  in  accounting  for 
them,  he  stated  the  prevalent  rumor  of  your  indisposition  to 
Chundoo-Lall,  without  intimating  any  degree  of  speculation, 
whether  it  was  well-founded  or  not.  The  &ct  of  such  a  rumor 
bong  afloat  was  immediately  connected  by  me  with  the  dis- 
paraging terms  in  which  your  despatches  spoke  of  that  Minister; 
and  I  feaied  that,  in  your  dissatbfaction  at  not  finding  in  Chun- 
doo-Liall  so  perfect  an  instrument  as  you  wished,  you  had  over- 
looked the  deep  engagement  of  this  Grovemment  to  uphold  him. 
Tou  seemed,  through  keenness  in  the  contemplation  of  your 
plans,  to  have  thrown  out  of  view  other  collateral  circumstances; 
and  I  might  wdl  apprehend  that,  were  you  not  duly  warned, 
you  might  place  me  in  an  embarrassing  dilemnu.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  grounds  on  which  I  wrote  to  you  may  suggest  that 
jao  hkTb,  under  an  erroneous  impression,  apfdied  to  Sir  W. 
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Kumbold  observations  which  your  candor  will,  on  reflection, 
KXirccly  opprovc.  Had  he  obtruded  upon  me  a  secret  arraign- 
ment of  your  conduct,  the  procedure  would  have  been  mean  as 
well  as  presumptuous — colors  which  I  am  sure  will  never  justly 
attaeh  to  any  act  of  Sir  W.  Rumbold's.  When  you  hint  the 
»upp^>yitiou  of  my  encouraging  a  correspondence,  the  tenor  of 
whieh  was  to  be  a  course  of  underhand  comments  on  your  oi&- 
cinl  munngcmcnt,  you  impute  to  me  a  disposition  the  quality  of 
whioli  you  liavc  not  weighed.  In  short,  what  you  have  written 
ia  tinottircd  throughout  with  misconception.  Let  the  assurance 
of  miuh  being  the  fact  set  me  right  with  you,  while  you  thence 
iH|\mlly  Htund  acquitted  towards  me. 

•*  I  Imvo  the  honor,  my  dear  Sir,  to  remain,  with  the  highest 
tvgard  and  esteem,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Hastings." 

Hilt  other  matters,  even  more  painful  than  these, 
(n  roruiexion  with  the  financial  transactions  of  Wil- 
limu  Piilnior's  House,  were  now  forcing  themselves 
\{\\ou  Motcalfo's  mind,  and  greatly  disquieting  him. 
Ihul  his  proposal  for  a  guaranteed  loan  heen  sup- 
port t^l  by  liord  Hastings,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  liavo  btMMi  little  further  discussion  relative  to 
(ho  pnuHHMUiif^H  of  the  Hyderabad  House.  But  the 
ftiilun^  o(  tlio  Hosidont  >\"as  the  triumph  of  the  Firm. 
*riio  inlliUMUH^  of  the  Palmers  and  B/umbolds  was 
^i^uUly  Ini^HnistnL  It  was  now  patent  to  Chundoo- 
\m\\  that  tho  Hovornor-General  was  on  the  sidenot 
\\(  Iho  UoHido!d,  but  of  the  members  of  the  House. 
*rho  wIhIo  of  thiujfs  which  then  arose  was  greatly 
UvIuiUmis*  to  tUo  iuton^sU  of  the  British  Government 
^\\  tho  N  m\\\\^  l\nirt*  The  power  and  authority  of 
\lo»v^fUl\^  woix^  iWt  iHWUuing  a  nullity.    Fortified  as 
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he  WB8  by  so  influential  an  alliance,  the  Minister 
exerted  himself,  and  with  no  common  success,  to 
coonteraGt  the  influence  of  the  Resident.  He  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  see  antagonism  between  the 
Besidency  and  the  Bank.  Contrasts  were  drawn, 
irtiich  in  time  led  to  disclosures ;  and  it  was  soon 
openly  declared  that  certain  officers  attached  to  the 
fiesidency  in  the  time  of  Metcalfe's  predecessor,  had 
been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  partners  in  the 
House. 

Some  suspicion  of  this  had  been  vaguely  hinted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1821,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  reports  current,  Palmer  and  Rumbold  had 
drawn  up  an  affidavit,  setting  forth  that  "  no  public 
functionary  at  the  head  of  any  public  office  or  de- 
partment ever  had  any  avowed  or  direct  partnership, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  us,  or  any  interest  in 
our  concerns,  which  could  influence  him  in  counte- 
nancing our  dealings  with  the  Nizam's  Government, 
or  give  him  any  means  of  deriving  any  personal 
advantages  from  them."  And  to  this,  when  Met- 
calfe was  making  his  first  tour  in  the  provinces, 
th^  had  deposed  upon  oath  before  his  Chief  As- 
sistant*  With  this  affidavit,  which  was  forwarded 
to  Lord  Hastings,  it  appears  that  the  Govemor- 
General  was  satisfied.  But  the  Resident,  on  his 
return  to  the  capital,  heard  much  that  caused  a 
different  impression  to  fix  itself  on  his  mind.  Month 
after  month,  however,  passed  away,  and  Metcalfe 
exhibited  no  eagerness  to  obtrude  upon  the  Governor- 
General  any  unwelcome  revelations  concerning  the 
great  money-lending  House.    ''  From  the  beginning 

VOL,  n.  p 
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of  April,  1821,*'  he  wrote  subsequently,  "to  the 
latter  end  of  June,  1822, 1  awaited  the  result  of  my 
proposition  regarding  the  loan,  and  did  not  once 
renew  the  mention  of  their  affairs.  They  pursued 
their  course  without  impediment  or  interference 
upon  my  part,  and  I  only  claimed  the  right  of  p^ur- 
suing  mine  with  respect  to  the  public  interests." 

But  by  the  period  here  named — ^by  the  month  of 
June,  1822 — suspicion  in  Metcalfe's  mind  had 
grown  into  strong  conviction  that  certain  officers 
of  the  Residency  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  had 
been,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  with  Falmar's 
House ;  that  they  had  either  shared  in  its  profits,  or 
been  allowed  an  exorbitant  interest  on  their  de- 
posits. The  circumstances  which  had  been  brought 
to  his  notice,  were  in  the  month  of  May  confi- 
dentially  communicated  to  Mr.  John  Adam,  then 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The 
communication  both  astonished  and  perplexed  him. 
"  I  confess  to  you,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  "  that  I  feel 
very  uneasy  in  the  possession  of  your  secret."  "  It 
would  be  with  the  greatest  reluctance,"  he  added, 
"  that  I  should  take  any  step  which  would  injure 
your  predecessor's  reputation ;  but  the  turn  which 
the  discussion  has  taken,  and  may  still  take  here, 
renders  the  knowledge  of  this  implication  a  most 
embarrassing  circumstance;  and  its  concealment 
from  Lord  Hastings  may  either  lead  him  to  commit 
himself  more  deeply  than  ever  in  the  support  of  the 
House,  or  ultimately  expose  me  to  the  charge  of 
knowingly  permitting  him  to  do  so."  He  then 
spoke  of  the  affidavit — said  that  Lord  Hastings  had 
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caused  it  to  be  recorded  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council — and  asked  how,  with  the  knowledge  which 
he  then  possessed,  could  he  suffer  sudi  a  document 
''to  pass  without  ccnnment,  and  leave  it  to  operate 
in  deceiving  others  as  well  as  Lord  Hastmgs  P"  He 
said,  too,  that  IxmhI  Hastings  was  preparing  a  minute, 
in  which  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  disinterested  sap- 
port  which  the  late  Besident  had  given  to  the  House. 
How  then,  Adam  asked,  could  he  consistently  with 
his  duty  remain  silent?  ''Still,''  he  said,  "that 
must  be  my  course,  while  I  owe  my  knowledge 
(mly  to  a  confidential  communication,  which  I  am 
not  at  Uberty  to  use.  ....  It  is  for  you  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done,  as  I  have  no  option 
but  to  preaenre  your  confidence  until  you  relieve  me 
fipom  it."* 

By  one  of  Metcalfe's  nature — ^brave  and  generous 
— such  an  appeal  as  this  was  sure  to  be  responded 
to  with  becoming  manliness.  He  was  eager  to  re- 
lieve his  Mend  firom  the  embarrassments  into  which 
he  had  thrown  him.  So  he  sate  down  and  wrote  a 
kmg  lett»  to  Mr.  Adam,  more  minutely  circum- 
stantial than  the  last  "  It  is  a  disclosure,"  he  said, 
"which  I  have  hitherto  avoided,  and  would  still 
anxiously  avdd  as  most  odious,  if  I  could  shake 
from  my  mind  the  ever-recurring  conviction  that 
my  duty  demands  it  from  me  as  the  confiidential 
agtont  of  Government  in  this  quarter."  "I  avail  my- 
self^" he  oontinued,  ^  of  our  long-established  friend- 
ship to  request  you  to  convey  to  Lord  Hastings,  in 
any  manner  that  you  may  think  proper,  the  substance 

*  Cdbcfto,  June  12, 1822.    HfS,  Cormpondenee. 
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of  the  information  which  I  have  to  relate,  trusting 
that  you  will  support  my  respectful  entreaty  to  his 
Lordship,  that  it  may  be  considered  strictly  as  a 
confidential  communication,  and  not  to  be  made  the 
cause  of  public  injury  to  the  reputation  or  interests 
of  those  whose  regularities  it  may  expose." 

The  anger  of  Lord  Hastings  was,  at  this  time, 
greatly  kindled  against  the  Resident.  Chundoo-Lall 
had  been  complaining  that  he  was  not  supported 
by  Metcalfe ;  and  instead  of  sending  his  complaints 
through  the  proper  official  channel,  he  had  forwarded 
them  through  William  Palmer  and  Co.  Firmly, 
but  respectfully,  Adam  had  pointed  out,  in  a  private 
letter,  the  impropriety  of  such  a  proceeding.*  But 
the  Govemor-Greneral  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see  it.  "The  pronoimcing,"  he  said,  "from 
whom  the  Govemor-General  shall  receive  communi- 
cations is  to  make  a  puppet  of  him ;  and  my  past 
life  has  not  impressed  me  with  any  sense  of  peculiar 
fitness  for  that  character,  "t  He  was  determined  to 
receive,  through  any  channel,  information  against 
the  Resident;  and,  in  spite  of  Adam's  just  and 
spirited  defence  of  his  friend,  t  and  Swinton's  no 

♦  And  also  in  an  official  shape,  of  the  eflTect  produced  on  my  own 

His  colleagues  also  in  the  Qoyem.  mind  by  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 

°^\7^'  ^®°^«^  and  Mr.  Bayley,  it  cannot  be,  to  me  at  least,  matter  of 

who  had  been  called  to  Council  on  the  surprise  that  Mr.  Metcalfe,  viewing 

r^ignation  of  Mr.  Stuart  — were  of  the  scene  more  nearly,  and  experi. 

the  sMne  opinion,  and  expressed  it.  endng  more  sensibly  the  iU  effects 

t  iMTd  HaUmgt  to  Mr.  Adam.  of  the  system  of  which  they  are  so 

««i^L  *™ :  .   ^'^^^^Z  oompeUcd   to  prominent  a  part,    should    be  eren 

^^SSf  J°*^   '"^   compass    Mr.  still  more  forcibly  prepossessed  with 

wSlS.t.^'S^"^®"^   ^**^    ^^^^  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  perma. 

Sk^Sii£fl^*"^*^  ^^  ""^^^  <>^  ^^  connexion  withlhe 

3dli!2^SJ^rin' ?^^*  ^  Nizam's    Government.     To    similar 

wiumeia>-  After  what  I  have  said  causes  is  to  be  ascribed  his  diaappio. 
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less  spirited  remonstrances,  was  at  one  time  so 
carried  away  by  his  feelings,  as  to  meditate  the 
precipitate  removal  of  Metcalfe  from  Hyderabad. 

On  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Metcalfe,  entering 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  connexion 
between  John  Palmer  and  the  members  of  the  old 
Besidency  circle,  John  Adam  had  determined  to 
withhold  it,  at  all  events,  until  some  circumstances 
should  render  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  reveal  its 
contents.  The  strong  feelings  which  the  Governor- 
General  had  expressed,  and  the  decided  course  which 
he  seemed  determined  to  pursue,  now  compelled  the 
recipi^it  of  this  painful  information  to  throw  away 
all  reserve.  The  motives  which  actuated  him,  and 
all  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  revelation, 
are  on  record  under  his  own  hand.  The  following 
letter  explains  them  all  :* 

bfttioo  of  the  Minister,  whose  counter,  fess  myself  incapable  of  perceiying, 

sctkm  of  his  measures  of  reform  he  either  in  his  language  or  proceedings, 

imputes,  and  I  oonceiye  justly,  to  the  anything  incon&tent  wiUi  the  most 

Minister'B  suhtenriency,  to  the  corrupt  pure  and  upright  public  principles, 

system  in  force,  and  to  the  preyailing  and  conduct  untainted  with  any  pri- 

inlhieDce  of  the  House  oTer  the  whole  Tate  prejudice  or  diilike  that  he  can 

of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  hare  carried  with  him  to  Hyderabad, 

state.    My  knowledge   of  Mr.  Met-  Any  such  feeling  against  the  mem- 

cal&*s  dutfacter,  founded  on  an  inti-  bers  of  the  firm  is  wholly  irrecon- 

mate  acquaintance  of  many  years,  cileable  with  probability;  and  I  am 

entitles  me  to  say  that  he  is  incapable  equally  unable  to  dirine  any  grounds 

of  being  swayed  by  any  petty  jea.  for  supposing  that  he  could  (£erish  a 

lousy  of  his  own  power  and  influence,  personal  ill-will  against  the  Minister, 

Actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  pro-  and  as  little  that  his  censures  of  that 

mote  the  ttSarm  of  the  Nizam's  Go-  person  are  connected  wfth  any  coTert 

Temmeot,  and  perceiring  in  the  con.  design   to  effect   his   remond  from 

nexJOD  between  the  Minister  and  the  office." 

House  maintained  by  these  loans  the  *  It  should  be  stated,  that,  with 

most  powerfhl  counteraction  of  his  one  exception,  the  passages  omitted 

measures,  he  naturally  yiews  that  con-  either  relate   circumstances  already 

nexion  and  the  conduct  of  the  parties  related,    or  refer  to  correspondence 

with  dissatisfiution;  but  I  must  con-  the  subject  of  which  has  been  giyen. 


:^»  i 


JSI  KOOlEi:  (ff  ZO  5IZAJI." 


jgg^  iiur  TT   rFrtr3B«  XETCALFE. 

-  .Zidcsia.  September  2,  1SS2. 
-;v-Tf7  jt-  "Wrr^iiai.— Tgjg  pressing  occupations  have 
^   _  '•mm-  ggTiii  '  ■  .^   3  I-fnEL  the  causes  of  my 

:f  ie  7ih  of  July  to  Lord 

tha:  it  would  not  be 

give  you  my  reasons  as 

vfaen  I  wrote  to  you 

^  ^rT*ri,;»    :;^  i^oer  for  the  present,  I  con- 

„  ■_„>»  le  J^i*:^  i:^  ^s  rroducdon  would  not  be 

a  rwei*  f  t^  ieajaichof  the  29thof  July, 

-.  >  Rin;  i3t    f  :ce  Minister  s  letters,  through 

Tira  iespatch  appeared  to  produce 

,gsL  3t  lA^aca  expressions  of  dissatisfactioa 

bze.  relerring  to  the  impres* 
,  r .  disao.-  -  "-  »  ^e  innuence  poaeased  by  the 

^^j»a!nt?v»^  -ss:  tbe  expresaon  of  a  beliet,  on  yoor 

.-«;.    -i    ::-:^.-.':  TSt  pcsBessed  OTer  his  Lordship  by 
"*  ir.toi    i^-'-    ^-  -^-  ix;-rciiei  bvih  for  the  advancecient 

H  jeae,  and  in  order  to  tausszaae 


..  » 


by  Lord  Hastings  to  have 
^-^   3.:4  j£.^  Yi^i.'C  due^authonty,  but  agaioec 
trijvr:!.2S&  -^  ^iStf  v^rmeniar-GeneraL    At  the  ame 
^^^^   ,^^  J.  ^ur  csiBgement  from  him,  asii  the 

2!  c^uSeniial  communicaticQ}  on 

V  >i-r2LTKj«3icial  was  entitled  foxn  a 

&   ^.a»:x::»  v*:^  ^^  ^  ^^  offidal  foim,  bus  in 

,.  tw..     ^  'vc-ac^  :r  irvxli    Unfounded  is  I 

V  ':«  aacrlM  to  his  ova 

^\iSiir  lev  i:  rrgrait  their  in- 

u'    iTtv^t^.^t:^  ^rjiv'j  mc^u  Aaaaon  unpleasant 


,>«^-«^     •:       ^  *^ 


<tf .  va-  ituraiwiE  *:  the  public  in- 


*     -  >i:i:i>  j:  iz^easuies  which 
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ooold  calf  be  weited,  if  averted  at  all,  by  making  known  the 

fiwli  ooQlittBed  in  your  letter. 

^  It  ii  not  neoeaaaiy  to  dwell  on  all  the  hasty  lemaxka  that  M 
firam  Lovd  HailingB  in  his  paflnon  ;  but  you  will  peroeiye  an 
allnMan  to  your  leoiU — a  measure  which  he  had  said  he  feared 
yonr  nq^eet  of  his  injunctions  respecting  the  reform,  and  the 
degree  of  interference  in  the  Nizam's  administration,  would 
jibroe  upon  him.  These  injunctions,  on  which  he  dwells  so 
madi,  seem  to  be  an  incidental  remark  in  a  minute  written  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1821,  on  the  subject  of  the  loan  proposed  by 
yoaabottt  that  time.  He  then  obeenred,  that  you  had  exceeded 
the  Une  he  had  prescribed;  but  he  expressly  declared  that  he 
did  not  state  this  in  the  way  of  censure,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
case  might  render  it  unavoidable;  and  that  though  he  could  not 
sanction  it,  he  would  not  abruptly  interrupt  your  measures.  It 
bdng  introdnoed  in  this  incidental  manner,  and  with  these  and 
cAat  moderating  expressions,  doing  ample  justice  to  your  mo* 
tires,  any  diemwion  of  a  point  which  would  only  have  carried 
ns  away  from  the  main  question  seemed  unadvisaUe  and  imne* 


•  • 


**  The  talk  about  recalling  you  did  not  alarm  me  much  on 
your  accoont;  as,  if  it  bad  been  done,  it  would  only  have  ended 
m  your  triumph.  But  such  a  proposal  must  hare  been  resisted 
by  myself  and  the  other  members  of  Government,  and  would 
probably  have  produced  an  entire  breach,  and  it  would  have 
coveied  Ixxrd  Hastings  himself  with  indelible  disgrace.  Such 
a  nodon  is  now  quite  gone  by,  and  of  course  you  will  regard  it 
mer^  aa  a  piece  of  history,  and  not  as  afiSxting  either  your 
feelings  or  your  acts.  In  that  confidence  I  have  mentioned 
it 

*^  We  met  in  Coundl  (on  the  22nd  of  August),  but  he  did  not 
mention  the  subject  of  our  correspondence,  nor  did  L  The  next 
diy  we  met  in  the  political  department,  when  he  laid  transkr 
tions  of  Chundoo-Lall's  letters  before  the  Board,  and  desired 
they  might  be  circulated.    At  the  same  time,  he  produced  the 
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draft  of  a  letter  to  Chimdoo-Lall,  and  desired  that  instnictioiiB 
conformable  to  its  tenor  should  be  prepared  for  you.  With 
some  alterations  the  draft  has  since  been  sent  to  you,  with  cor- 
responding instructions.  I  hope  this  will  draw  from  you  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  intrigue  in  which  it  is  quite  certain 
the  Minister's  letter  originated.  His  Lordship's  eyes  seemed 
now  to  be  opened  to  the  culpability  of  the  House;  but  still 
while  he  was  receiving  and  acting  upon  papers  sent  through  a 
channel  acknowledged  to  be  impure,  and  thereby  gave  color 
to  their  pretensions  to  a  predominant  influence,  he  took  no 
measures  founded  on  your  exposure  of  their  practices;  but  in- 
stead of  proposing  an  inquiry,  or  any  other  measure,  he  merely 
requested  me  to  consider  what  course  of  proceeding  it  would  be 
best  to  pursue. 

^^  This  I  of  course  undertook  to  do;  but  when  I  came  to  re- 
view all  that  had  taken  place — the  little  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  counteracting  the  acts  of  the  House — the  unrenounced 
prejudice  against  your  proceedings,  and  the  coldness  with  which 
your  information  was  received,  contrasted  with  the  eagerness 
with  which  anything  from  the  House  or  the  Minister  was  acted 
upon,  I  began  to  despair  of  effecting  any  good  without  making 
him  fully  acquainted  with  all  I  knew;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  feel  that  I  was  exposing  both  you  and  myself  to  the  charge 
of  keeping  back  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which,  just  at  this  timey 
might  turn  the  scale  and  rescue  Lord  Hastings,  while  it  effected 
a  material  pubhc  benefit.  Still,  I  think  I  had  made  some  im- 
pression, and  that  though  he  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  had 
been  led  into  a  wrong  path,  that  he  was  nevertheless  sensible 
of  it  At  this  time  came  your  despatch,  announcing  the  visit 
of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  to  the  Residency,  an  event  which,  with 
its  assigned  object  and  consequences,  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
punctually  reported  through  the  confederates.  This  event 
awakened  the  feeling  which  I  had  hoped  was  in  some  degree  at 
least  subdued;  and  my  apprehensions  of  some  violent  act  were 
revived.  Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  the  time  was  come  when 
the  communication  could  no  longer  be  delayed  with  justice 
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^tker  to  you  or  Lord  Hastings;  and  after  pondering  the  matter 
wdl,  and  going  over  it  again  and  again  with  Bayley  and  Swin- 
tODy  I  detennined  on  sending  your  letter  to  his  Lordship. 

**  A  most  material  point  in  the  deliberations  was  the  manner 
in  which  Lord  Hastings  would  receive  the  communication.  I 
•honld  have  had  no  hesitation  from  the  beginning  in  making  it, 
if  I  had  felt  assured  that  he  would  receive  it  in  confidence;  but 
I  feared  he  would  assume  a  high  tone — treat  it  as  an  unwarranted 
aspersion  of  the  House,  and  the  other  individuals  mentioned — 
and  insist  on  a  public  inquiry,  and  that  thus  not  only  the  object 
of  the  disclosure  would  be  lost,  but  what  you  so  anxiously  de- 
precated would  occur.  This  fear,  however,  diminished  as 
matters  advanced;  and  after  the  admitted  strong  suspicion  of 
criminality  in  the  House,  I  thought  he  would  feel  the  less  shock 
at  what  remained  to  be  told  of  others  about  whom  he  could  not 

be  supposed  personally  to  care 

*^  It  now  remidns  to  tell  you  the  result.  My  letter  was  sent 
the  day  before  Council  day;  and  he  sent  no  answer,  but  when 
we  met  the  next  morning  he  took  me  aside,  and  returned  your 
letter,  and  after  reproaching  me  in  a  good-humored  manner  for 
not  imparting  it  at  first,  he  entered  on  the  subject  with  the 
greatest  unconcern  and  ease.  He  professed  to  give  credit  to  all 
that  was  stated  on  your  own  knowledge,  and  to  great  part  of 
what  you  stated  on  report,  but  said  that  he  could  not  help  sup- 
posing that  in  some  points  you  had  been  misinformed,  and  that 
on  others  you  had  given  your  belief  too  readily.  He  could  not 
reconcile  the  ckar  and  spontaneous  affidavit  of  Mr.  W.  Palmer 
and  Sir  W.  Rumbold,  and  the  fact  of  it  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Sotheby,  with  the  facts  stated  of  the  connexion  of  the  latter  and 
other  members  of  the  Residency,  with  the  House.  He  said  it 
ought  to  be  sifted ;  and  though  he  felt  all  the  motives  which 
must  make  you  averse  to  such  a  disclosure,  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  avoid  making  a  public  inquiry.  He  spoke  of  you 
without  any  of  that  irritable  feeling  which  he  had  lately  evinced ; 
and  said  that  it  was  plain  the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,^ 
and  the  natural  unwillingness  you  felt  to  bringing  them  forward. 
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mosfe  have  thrown  an  embarrassm^cit  orer  your  eoirespondflnoe 
with  him,  for  which  he  now  oonld  easily  accoimt.  Whether 
this  last  was  meant  as  an  overture  to  renew  oorrespondenoe^  I 
cannot  say.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  himself  may  renew  it 
by  writing  to  yoo. 

^'  In  the  course  of  this  conference,  which  lasted  a  consider- 
able time,  I  endeavored  to  show  the  solidity  of  the  gronnds  on 
which  your  statements  weie  made,  and  to  remove  his  conjee* 
tural  objections.  I  adverted  to  the  art  and  care  with  which 
the  affidavit  was  drawn  up;  admitting,  however,  that  if  one 
could  get  over  the  weight  of  evidence  against  them,  it  would 
be  better  to  believe  that  you  had  been  deceived,  than  that 
men  could  be  guilty  of  such  profligate  wickedness.  I  showed 
him  how  all  the  facts  could  be  got  at  if  he  chose,  by  taking  up 
the  points  stated  in  your  official  despatches,  without  involving 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  any  private  communications;  or, 
what  would  be  better  still,  how  he  could,  without  entering  into 
these  questions  at  all,  put  an  end  to  all  the  mischiefs  resulting 
from  the  influence  of  the  House,  by  paying  off  the  debt,  and 
putting  an  end  to  their  connexion  with  the  Minister. 

^  He  more  than  once  said  that  that  was  indispensable  in  any 
event;  but  I  now  found,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  his 
views  did  not,  as  I  supposed,  extend  to  an  advance  or  a  loan 
£rom  the  public  treasury,  on  the  security  of  the  Peshcush, 
but  were  limited  to  making  a  public  loan  for  the  use  of  the 
Niiam  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  paid  (principal  and  in- 
terest) by  the  Peshcush  in  a  term  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  which 
he  calculated  would  be  about  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees.  I  repre- 
sented that  this  would  not  effect  the  object  of  paying  off  the 
debt,  as  what  the  Minister  proposed  to  raise  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  I  thought  this  made  an  impression;  and  as  he 
admitted  the  necessity  in  any  event  of  breaking  off  the  con- 
nexion  between  the  House  and  the  Minister,  he  left  me  to  hope 
that  he  would  not  reject  the  only  apparent  means  of  effecting 
it.    He  ended  by  desiring  me  to  show  your  letter  to  Fendall 
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and  Bq^fljy  md  said  he  diooU  not  detenune  on  aanytlmig  till 
we  ocmU  tdk  over  the  msfctar  if[Biii* 

a  UgRi^gh  the  whole  of  tfasi  converaation  thoe  was  tbe 
nlmoil  fiilMTifi  and  good«Iramar,  without  the  leaat  appearance 
of  euBBtmmif  or  endeavor  to  command  famiBelf;  and  what  8ar« 
priaed  me  moie,  without  any  appeaianoe  of  that  shock  to  his 
SutrngB  which  I  thought  the  letter  must  have  produced.  It 
cried,  leavii^  me  under  the  impresBion  I  stated  to  you  in  my 
letter  of  the  27tii  ultimo;*  though  I  was,  perhaps,  more  san- 
gvne  than  I  ought  to  have  been,  and  oertunly  than  the  result 
has  justified.  Next  day  we  renewed  the  sulbgect,  when  I  am 
sorry  to  aay  I  found  him  still  more  sturdy.  He  spoke  of  an 
adrance  from  the  public  treasury  as  out  of  the  question — ^re- 
peating^ at  the  sametime^  that  the  House  must  be  paid  the  debts 
&ai  had  been  incurred  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
Brkiah  Gro^emment,  and  the  connexion  with  the  Minister 
broken  offL  Aa  to  the  other  debt,  now  first  brought  forward, 
he  would  not  leoogniae  or  have  anything  to  do  wiUi  it. 

^  I  showed  him  the  affidavit,  and  pointed  out  the  artful 
manner  in  which  it  was  drawn.  He  endeavored  to  explain  it; 
but  it  was  easy  to  show  that  it  was  a  pure  deception.  He  had 
expressed  dissatisfaction  at  your  having  only  noticed  the  Mi- 
nister's propoaitioQ  ^  obiter,'  sa  he  expressed  it.  I  showed  from 
your  deqpateh  that  you  brought  it  very  prominently  forward, 
and  reasoned  upon  it,  and  pointed  out  its  defects. 

**  With  regard  to  your  letter  to  me,  he  still  reserved  his  de- 
dflion ;  but,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  dropped  some 
words  about  recording  it.  This,  however,  without  your  express 
permisBon,  I  ^lall  not  agree  to.  I  showed  him  the  reference  in 
your  despatch  of  the  1st  of  August  to  Dr.  Currie's  name  as  a 
partner  in  the  House,  and  p<»nted  that  out  as  a  &ir  ground  of 
exoepticm  to  the  affidavit,  upon  which  any  inquiry  he  pleased 
might  be  fi^unded,  without  touching  on  your  private  commu- 

^  To tibe effect  that  the commuiiica-    Chundoo-Lallandthe  ''Home "in  the 
tfcm  had  raisad  Metfalfr,  and  lowered    eatimatioBofLQKdHastingi. 
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Metcalfe  could  not  remain  without  an  effort  to  re- 
cover the  good  opinion  which  he  had  thus  forfeited. 
If  there  were  one  quality  peculiarly  foreign  to  his 
nature^  it  was  contentiousness.  He  delighted  to  live 
in  harmony  with  all  men.  He  was  eminently  a 
lover  of  peace — eminently  of  a  genial  and  kindly 
temperament — ^with  a  continual  craving  after  the 
love  and  approbation  of  his  fellows.  To  obtain  these 
he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  but  the  forfeiture 
of  his  self-respect.  To  any  one  who  had  ever  been 
kind  to  him^  Metcalfe  clung  with  affectionate  tena- 
city ;  and  although  the  Hastings  of  1822  was  not  in 
his  eyes  what  once  had  been  the  Moira  of  1815,  who 
had  listened  to  his  counsel  in  the  Vice-regal  Camp, 
and  in  accordance  with  it  shaped  some  of  the  greatest 
measures  ev^  initiated  by  an  tndian  statesman,  he 
could  not  help  remembering  the  old  associations  of 
confidence  on  the  one  side,  and  veneration  on  the 
other,  which  had  knit  them  together.  And  remem- 
bering them,  he  grieved  over  their  disruption. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  forgotten  that  Lord  Hastings 
was  the  head  of  the  Indian  Government — ^the  repre- 
sentative of  British  power  in  the  East.  It  mattered 
not  in  whose  person  authority  might  be  incarnate ; 
Metcalfe  had  a  profound  veneration  for  it — a  venera- 
tion which  made  him  as  willing  to  render  to  others 
as  he  was  to  exact  for  himself  what  was  due  to  the 
representative  of  that  authority.  As  there  was  no- 
thing sordid  or  subservient  in  this  on  the  one  side, 
80  there  was  nothing  arrogant  or  exacting  in  it  on  the 
oiher.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  para- 
mount sense  of  the  claims  of  the  Public  Service.    It 
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was  this  that  readeied  him  yeiy  s^ositiye  luider 
official  censure,  and  keenly  alire  to  official  praise.^ 
And  it  was  to  this,  I  am  indined  to  believe,  that 
yery  much  of  his  success  in  life  may  be  justly  attii- 
buted.  He  was  not  an  usurper  himself,  and  he 
would  not  suffer  the  usurpation  of  others.  As 
B/Csident  at  Hyderabad  he  would  be  Besident  in- 
deed ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  homage  Whidi  was 
due  to  the  Resident  of  all  India.  He  might  have 
loved  and  respected  Lord  Hastings  mudi  less  flian 
he  did,  but  he  would  still  have  been  grieved  to  the 
soul  by  the  censure  of  the  Gh>vemor-Gen»aL  But 
as  it  was,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  passed,  though  he 
had  been  disappointed,  though  he  had  been  wronged, 
he  had  a  grateful  recollection  of  past  kindnesses,  he 
still  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  many  really  good 
qualities  of  the  Govemor-Genaral,  and  he  was  not 
mistrustful  of  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  them.  So 
he  sate  down  and  wrote  the  following  characteristic 
letter : 

MB.  METCALFE  TO  LORD  HASTINGS. 

<<  September  e,  1812. 
^  My  Loed, — I  haye  been  made  acquainted  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Browniigg  with  the  substanoe  of  a  most  distieaBing  oom- 

*  Since  writing  the  passage  in  the  was  a  maa  of  high  religionB  prindpl^ 

text,  I  haye  alighted  upon  a  letter  '<  but  what  has  struck  me  most»  and 

written  by  Metcalfe's  old  friend,  J.  that  too  with  a  sort  of  almosteiiTi- 

W.  Sherer,  with  referenoe  to  the  dis-  ous  admiration,  is  liie  rery  quick  and 

cnssion  oa  the  suliject  of  the  Delhi  d^cate  and  noble   sense  of  jmUte 

Resident's  expenses  (Chapter  X,  VoL  character  manifested  in  joor  JEdtten 

I.),  which  contains  a  simihur  riew  of  on  this  occasion.     I  would  that  I 

this  peculiarity  of  Metcalfe's  charac-  could  see  our  iriioie  serrice  mote  and 

ter.    ''These  papers  hare  interested  more  alire  to  public  praise  or  oen- 

me  ezosedingty^'^  vxoto  Sberar,  who  tmnT 
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mmriation  ifddch  your  Lordsbip  directed  Mr.  John  Palmer  to 
oonref  to  him.  I  actrody  need  add  that  it  hai  filled  me  with 
gnef  tnd  conatematioo. 

*^  I  haTe  no  hope  of  obtaining  from  your  Lordship  a  more 
iraaUe  vieir  of  my  conduct;  but  it  is  due  to  myself  to  declare, 
ibii  I  am  in  no  way  sensible  of  having  acted  as  your  Lordship 


'*  Up  to  the  tune  when  your  Lordship  withdrew  your  con- 
fidenoe  from  me  on  account  of  my  proceedings  r^arding 
MesBEB.  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  I  had  reoeiyed  at  your  hands 
numerooa  and  innumerable  kindnesses  and  fienrors,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  your  present  displeasure,  or  your  future  severity,  I 
shall  never  feiget  as  long  as  I  live.  What  inducement,  then, 
my  Loidf  could  I  possibly  have  had  wantonly  to  excite  your 
Loxdship'a  diflpleasnre  by  disrespectful  or  neglectful  conduct  in 
a  sitoalian  irfieEe  your  confidence  and  support  were  necessaiy 
for  my  icspectabili^,  comfort,  and  efficiency,  and  where  your 
approbatunwaa  inctispensaUe  for  my  happiness  and  reputation? 

*' I  am  not  aware  of  any  step  whatever  that  can  have  incurred 
your  Lordship's  displeasure,  besides  the  part  which  I  have  taken 
with  i^qjard  to  the  affiurs  of  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  In 
that,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  jostle  in  the  path  of  my  public 
duty  with  peamie  who  were  there  pursuing  their  private  gain. 
If  I  had  abandoned  my  duty  I  should  have  sufiered  and  merited 
yoor  Lordship's  contempt 

^  If  I  could  obtain  an  indulgent  and  confiding  hearing,  I 
could  show,  I  think,  that  duty  and  gratitude  towards  your 
Lordship  bad  no  small  share  in  the  governance  of  my  pro- 
ceedings; but  I  have  such  strong  impressions  to  encounter 
against  me^  and  for  others,  that  I  desist  from  the  efibrt  in  utter 


**  The  House  of  W.  Pahner  and  Co.  has  not  suffered  any 
lo»  whatever,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  in  consequence  of  any 
of  my  pmneedingB.  The  only  person  really  injured  is  myself, 
who  by  their  tean  and  misrepresentations  have  been  cruelly 
deprived  of  jonr  Lordship's  good  opinion. 
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**  The  proposition  which  I  submitted  for  the  discharge  of 
their  loan  would  have  left  them  a  clear  gratuity  of  fourteen 
lakhs  upon  an  advance  of  about  twenty-two  lakhs  of  borrowed 
money  for  one  year,  in  addition  to  more  than  18  per  cent 
interest  on  sixty  lakhs,  for  the  same  period.  What  must  be 
the  state  of  a  concern  in  which  such  a  proposition  can  be  called 
hostile  and  injurious,  and  where  the  execution  of  it  could  be, 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been,  greatly  advantageous  for 
the  other  party?  This  is  the  extent  of  my  primary  ofience. 
Since  which,  they  have  set  themselves  in  array  against  me; 
and  have  too  successfiilly  attacked  me  in  the  hold  which  I 
before  had  in  your  Lordship's  favor. 

*'  As  I  am  sure  that  your  Lordship  woidd  not  have  approved 
the  sacrifice  of  my  public  duty  for  their  private  interests,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  you  do  not  take  the  same  view  that  I  do  of 
the  obligations  of  my  station;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
my  opinions  on  this  point  may  be  formed  on  local  circum- 
stances, with  which  your  Lordship  is  not  at  present,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  acquainted. 

"  Permit  me  once  more  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  am 
not,  and  never  can  be,  hostile  to  the  firm  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co. 
as  a  mercantile  establishment  whilst  regulated  by  mercantile 
principles — that  they  are  in  no  danger  from  any  doings  of 
mine — that  if  they  were  in  any  danger,  I  would  glady  assist  to 
extricate  them  if  it  were  in  my  power — and  that  I  shall  always 
rejoice  in  their  legitimate  prosperity. 

'^  But  to  them  as  a  faction,  aiming  through  presumed  in- 
fluence at  the  sacrifice  of  every  public  principle,  purpose,  and 
consideration,  for  their  gain,  I  am  inevitably  opposed.  I  can- 
not forego  my  duty  in  that  respect.  I  cannot  compromise  the 
honor  of  the  station  in  which  your  Lordship  has  placed  me. 
I  must  act  up  to  the  part  which  necessarily  belongs  to  my 
office,  subject  always  to  your  Lordship's  correction  and  com- 
mands. I  am  the  local  guardian  of  public  interests.  They 
study  their  own.  We  are  unavoidably  in  collision.  I  cannot 
allow  them  to  trample  on  the  Resident,  and  reduce  him  to  a 
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state  of  bise  sabserviency.    I  should  deserve  to  be  despised  by' 
all  moi  Here  I  to  act  so  ignominiously. 

^  If  I  oould  see  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  I  would 
imploie  your  Lordship  to  restore  me  to  your  confidence,  and 
gnunt  me  your  support;  and  I  would  engage  that  no  harm 
dionld  befiil  Messrs.  W»  Palmer  and  Co.  therefrom;  but  with 
80  many  predilections  arrayed  against  me  in  your  Lordship's 
warm  heart,  I  despair  of  making  any  impression.  Mourning 
and  deprecating  your  displeasure,  and  ever  retaining  an  un- 
alterable sense  of  past  kindness, 

^*  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  the  highest  respect,  your 
Lordship's  most  obedient,  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Lord  Hastings  had  really  a  warm  heart ;  and  this 
appeal  was  not  wasted  upon  it.  He  had  been  very 
angry  with  Metcalfe — ^perhaps  all  the  more  angry 
for  the  old  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
them.  He  had  been  wounded  by  the  recent  reserve 
of  his  old  Secretary,  who  was  not  one  to  feign  a 
confidence  which  he  could  not  feel ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  had  ever  lowered  his  estimate  of 
Metcalfe's  character.  The  reign  of  Lord  Hastings 
was  now  nearly  at  an  end.  He  was  already  maturing 
his  arrangements  for  a  speedy  return  to  England^ 
and  it  would  have  grieved  him  to  leave  behind  him 
any  animosities,  especially  in  such  a  quarter.  There 
was  a  genuineness  in  Metcalfe's  letter  which  could 
not  be  doubted — ^there  was  a  manliness  in  the  sorrow 
it  expressed,  a  dignified  gentleness,  which,  while  it 
courted  sympathy,  claimed  also  respect. 

It  accomplished  even  more  than  the  writer  dared 
to  hope.     It  elicited  from  Lord  Hastings  the  follow- 
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ing  firank  explaaatioa  of  his  past  conduct^  and 
served  oommunication  of  his  seatimeats : 


ZOKD  HASTINGS  TO  KB.  MBTOALFX. 

«  Calcutta  StptaMber  17, 1 
^'MtdbabSfb, — ^Your  letter  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Brown* 
rigg  has  afibrded  me  extraordinaiy  plenum.    It  is  impMsUis 
for  me  to  doubt  any  profesBioiia  yon  make,  and  I  haire 
comfort  in  the  assurance  of  your  cherishing  towsrds  rae 
ments  to  which  I  attach  a  high  value.    My  doubt  of  yoiar 
taining  such  dispoations  was,  however,  not  liglitly  indiJged. 
So  many  circumstances  combined  to  persoade  me  of  your 
estrangement  that  I  could  not  avoid  adopting  the  belief    It 
was  not  I  alone  who  remarked  a  change  in  your  manner  befiaie 
you  left  Calcutta;  for  Lady  Hastings  observed  it  to  me.    lam 
now  convinced  that  it  was  accidental,  and  uninstigated  by  any 
adverse  feeling ;  but  having  once  received  the  impresrion,  I 
necessarily  endeavored  to  devise  what  might  be  ihe  canst  of 
your  alteration.    The  only  one  &at  occmrred  waff  thie— thiA 
my  repeated  statements  of  the  obligation  to  uphold  Choado^ 
Lall  were  considered  by  you  as  a  shackle  on  your  tree  agenaf 
in  the  business  you  had  to  undertake.    As  the&ith  of  Gbven^ 
ment  for  his  support  had  been  plighted  to  thai  Minister  long 
before  it  was  contemplated  that  you  should  go  to  Hydembad,  it 
struck  me  as  unequitable  that  you  should  regard  wilh  suDenness 
my  sense  of  an  engagement  which  public  pressure  had  forced 
us  to  contract  with  that  individual.    You  departed,  leaving  me 
with  that  sensation  on  my  mind.    The  earliest  letters  from  yoo 
were  full  of  criminations^  sometimes  direct^  sometimoi  inq)Ued, 
against  Chnndoo-LalL    This  apparently  studied  contzaipsntiaii 
borrowed  additional  color  from  your  decidedly  disn^garding 
inculcations  communicated  to  you,  not  verbally  alone,  but 
through  a  letter  which  I  caused  you  to  write  to  the  then  Bed- 
dent,  prescribing  that  he  was  to  sway  the  Minister  by  con- 
dliatory  advice — ^not  to  guide  him  by  mandates.     You  at  once 
assumed  owr  QiundochLall  the  very  tone  of  despotb  zob 
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wUdi  I  lud  kboBBl  to  piedade,  xoufling  tmavoidably  in  him 
^rmirff^^  HapbyB  «f  wrarirm,  which  you  construed  as  indicar 
tioBS  of  qfSteDMilic  puzpose  to  defeat  your  objects. 

''At  tibimjomciam  %  new  light  broke  in  upon  me.  The  losses 
iMdk  JOT  demesmnt  entifled  on  the  firm  of  W.  Pahner  and 
Goky  "dbflsi  4ie  Conrt.had  so  emphatically  expressed  its  demre 
tkifctfas  Hooie  shonld  not  bo  injured,  were  inexplicable,  bat 
inm  aoBM  coUatBal  canndsntkm.  I  readily  surmised  that  yoa 
imagined  the  House  to  be  in  league  with  Chundoo-Lall  £>r 
bdffing  yciBr  inuasiiirij  and  that  they  looked  to  be  maintained 
in  their  isfpnmjkm,  throagk  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Rum- 
boll  wxtk  auL  This  you  nearly  avowed  in  writing  to  myself — 
omitting  the  thought  what  must  be  the  despicable  debility  of 
my  chanetar  oould  I  be  so  nnconacioudy  practised  upon,  what 
mot  be  its  wovthlesmesi  eoold  I  secretly  counteract  my  own 
officiil  m  pmieuf'nrive, 

^That  umIl  a  aaspidion  had  been  admitted,  wounded  me 
deeply.  My  mortification  was  greatly  augmented  when,  with- 
out any  previona  reference  to  me,  you  submitted  to  Council  a 
propositioB  for  furnishing  the  Nizam*s  Government  with  a  loan, 
en  a  pbat  which  you  shoold  have  remembered  (and  I  conceived 
yon  did  igmembcr)  I  had  before  rejected,  as  not  being  within 
my  legal  competency  to  sanction.  I  naturally  thought  this  a 
step  taken  merely  to  give  me  annoyance  by  reviving  those 
contesta  which  Mr.  Stuart,  on  an  amiable  suggestion  from 
home,  span  oot  widi  soch  useful  perseverance.  Here  you  have 
the  detail  of  what  were  my  conc^tions.  From  your  declara- 
tion, I  bdieve  that  they  have  been  erroneous;  and  I  regret  the 
hsrving  yidded  to- tbem.  At  the  same  time^  your  reflectionmay 
lead  yoa  taqoestioD  whether  you  might  not  have  been  moce 
kindfy*  attttdTC  to  me.  The  frank  sense  of  fidlings  is  the  best 
%!rilBt*^«n  fiar  a  steadier  course.  You  solicit  my  confidence. 
Let  OB  endeavor  to  re-estabUrii  it  mutually;  for  real  reliance ia 
not  created  bj«a  asKrtion  of  its  existence.  Were  it  not  f<» 
my  experience  that  it  ia  not  to  be  produced  in  the  instant, 
I  woold  offer  it  to  you  at  once;  because  I  am  not  sensiUe  of 
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irhile  I  have  always  so  highly  esteemed 

iiir  ISksi  yon,  that  it  is  irksome  to  me  to  withhold 

r^    There,  then,  the  subject  must  rest.    The 

gtires  a  constructive  license  for  a  guarantee  on 

I  am  thence  ready  to  guarantee  a  loan  on  the 

itt  IM  IWicush  for  twelve  years.    This  must  furnish 

rhkh>  with  what  the  Minister  can  produce,  most 

j^SHnr  i»  ptjr  off  all  other  debts,  and  set  these  teasing  discus- 

)»^  p^maoent  sleep. 

^  tfcSim  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  unfeigned  regard, 

**  Your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  Hastings." 

1^  (openness  and  unreserve — the  genuine  kindli- 
indeed,  of  this  letter,  filled  Metcalfe  with 
jfci|f|j;;!ht  He  eagerly  grasped  the  hand  of  reconcilia- 
f^  which  was  held  out  to  him.  He  was  anxious, 
^HJI^^  to  ^^  set  these  teasing  discussions  to  perma- 
^iMt  ^eep,"  hut  he  was  not  sure  that  this  could  he 
^wuuplislied.  He  could,  however,  meet  the  frank- 
^i^«»  m\d  unreserve  of  his  correspondent  with  a  re- 
^\i\$i^  equally  frank  and  unreserved : 

MR.  METCALFE  TO  LOBD  HASTINGS. 

**  My  Lord, — The  kindness  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the 
ttlh  \(Uin)o  has  in  a  great  degree  restored  to  me  a  happiness 
s\|'  w)>ioh  I  had  been  for  a  long  time  entirely  bereft ;  for  the 
ii|^|vit)hen8ion  of  having  lost  your  Lordship's  good  opinion  had, 
)Vs\iu  its  oommencement,  preyed  on  my  mind,  and  caused  inces- 
MUt  uneasiness.  Having  experienced  continual  kindness  and 
iUiMHMX)us  favors  from  your  Lordship,  and  being  sensible  that 
){VAtitUilo  and  attachment  were  due  as  well  as  felt,  it  was  most 
imiuful  to  mo  to  find  that  I  was  considered  by  your  Lordship 
mi  \iuuundtul  ol'  those  obligations. 
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**  I  IttTe  been  muoh  relieved  by  your  Lordship's  letter,  and 
«gtin  beg  leaye  to  renew  the  solemn  assurance  of  my  own 
nwconickwmicgB  on  those  points  on  which  I  have  been  misap- 
jncbc&ded  by  your  Lordship,  or  misrepresented  by  others. 

'*  With  respect  to  Chundoo-Lall,  it  would  have  been  highly 
presQinptnous  to  consider  your  Lordship's  policy  respecting  that 
Minister  as  warranting  any  sullenness  or  dissatisfaction  on  my 
part ;  and  neither  before  nor  since  I  quitted  Calcutta  have  I 
entertained  any  tmpleasant  feeling  or  thought  on  that  subject 
In  speaking  freely  of  his  character,  I  have  never  had  any  other 
object  in  view  than  to  lay  it  faithfully  before  your  Lordship,  as 
a  matter  of  necessary  information  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty. 
In  my  intercourse  with  him  I  have  always  endeavored  to  sway 
him  according  to  your  Lordship's  intentions  by  conciliatory 
advice  ;  and  if  I  have  seemed  to  assume  a  mandatory  tone,  it 
must  have  appeared  from  my  representations  regarding  him 
rather  than  from  my  actual  communications  with  him.  In 
these,  if  such  a  tone  has  ever  occurred,  I  assure  your  Lordship 
that  it  has  been  undesignedly  and  imconsciously — though,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  spirit  of  extortion  which  has 
heretofore  reigned  throughout  his  administration,  very  urgent 
but  conciliatory  remonstrance  has  undoubtedly  been  necessary. 

*^  In  submitting,  in  April,  1821,  my  scheme  for  the  guaran- 
teeing of  a  loan  from  the  public  to  the  Nizam's  Government, 
on  the  security  of  the  Peshcush,  I  believed  it  to  be  an  entirely 
new  proposition,  free  from  the  objections  which  had  occurred 
against  a  loan  directly  from  the  Company,  and  flattered  myself 
that  it  might  meet  with  your  Lordship's  approbation.  To  have 
made  that  or  any  proposition  with  a  view  to  give  your  Lordship 
annoyance  would  have  constituted  me  an  ungrateful  wretch, 
totally  unworthy  of  your  past  or  future  favor;  and  I  trust  that 
this  impression  is  entirely  removed  from  your  Lordship's  mind. 

''  To  suppose  that  your  Lordship's  sentiments  towards  me 
could  alter  without  any  errors  on  my  part,  would  be  unwarrant- 
able.    I  am  sensible,  therefore,  that,  however  unintentionally. 
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I  mtuit  have  committed  firalts^idiidi  it  requires  yonr  Lordfihip's 
indulgence  to  forgive.  I  confeas  that  I  aacribed  to  Sir  Williua 
Bnmbold  a  more  pow^ul  hold  on  your  Loiddiq[>'8  fiselingB 
than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  knew  that  jonr  Lordshijl's  attach- 
ments were  strong.  I  thought  on  his  particuhar  connexion 
with  yonr  Lordship.  I  Mi  that  I  had  no  daim,  and  that  1117 
only  ties  with  your  Lordship  had  been  kindness  on  your  part 
and  obligation  on  mine.  I  believed  that  Sir  WiUiam  Rnmbold 
was  endeavoring  to  excite  nnfisivorable  sentiments  regarding 
my  proceedings  here  ;  and  I  retired  fiom  the  contest,  as  one 
of  personal  feeling,  in  despair  of  saooeeding  agvnat  him,  re* 
pofdng,  nevertheless,  most  fully  on  your  Lordriiip's  jnstioe  for 
joux  support  in  my  public  capacity.  I  now  sincerely  regiet 
that  I  was  not  more  open  with  your  Lordship,  and  that  I  did 
not  place  greater  reliance  on  the  kindness  which  I  had  pro* 
viously  ^ijoyed  on  all  occasions. 

^'  l^e  combination  between  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Ca  and 
Chondoo-Lall,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  under  their 
instigation,  as  I  believe,  have  brought  on  very  unpleasant 
representations  on  my  part,  of  which  I  deeply  lament  the 
necessity,  as  well  as  every  other  discussion  regarding  their 
affidrs.  Viewing  their  connexion  with  the  Nizam's  Grovem^ 
ment  as  fraught  with  present  and  future  mischief,  I  am  anxious 
certainly  to  see  its  termination,  if  this  should  meet  mth  your 
Lordship's  approbation;  but  my  notion  has  always  been,  that  it 
might  take  place  without  injury  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  and 
without  any  discussion  regarding  their  conduct  I  wish,  most 
oncerely,  that  all  such  discusdons  were  ended,  and  unfeignedly 
r^et  that  they  ever  conunenced.  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Ca 
have  complained  of  losses  entailed  on  them  by  my  conduct.  I 
know  not  how  to  bring  this  point  to  proof,  but  I  feel  myself  at 
present  warranted  in  expressing  to  your  Lordship  my  firm 
belief  that  they  have  not  sustained  any  losses  whatever  in  con- 
sequence of  my  behaviour  or  demeanor. 

^^I  have   addressed  your  Lordship  with  perfect  fireedom. 
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tlat  it  is  what  your  LorcUiip  denres,  and  tbat  I 
h>T»  jnflfaffiiiH  in  your  estimatiQa  £rom  my  Soimet  lesentt. 

**I  am,  my  Lord, 

^^  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant 

«C.  T.  Metcalfe,'' 

And  thus  Lord  Hastings  and  Charles  Metcalfe 
were  reconciled;^  but  the  ^'  teasing  discussions  were 
not  set  to  permanent  sleep."  On  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year  Lord  Hastings  quitted  Ii^difk ;  and  Mr. 
John  Adam,  as  senior  member  of  Council,  succeeded 
tonporarily  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Gk>Yemment. 
The  debt  due  to  William  Palmer  and  Ca  by  the 
I^izam's  Government  was  soon  discharged.  "  This," 
says  Metcalfe,  "  was  eflFected  chiefly  by  specie  re- 
mitted firom  Calcutta  to  the  B/Csident  at  Hyderabad. 
The  clandestine  bonus  and  the  clandestine  allow- 
ances to  the  members  of  the  firm,  with  the  interest 
accruing  on  those  items,  were  disallowed.  The  firm 
receiyed  about  eighty  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the  Be- 

sident's  treasury Li  less  than  a  year 

after  the  Nizam's  debt  was  paid  the  House  became 


*  Perbazw  I  ought  rather  to  write  natnrallj  anxious;  and  he  had  every 
'*  omwaidy  lecoDciled."  Metcalfe  right  to  expect  that  as  C»tain  Bar- 
thought  aftenrards  that  the  trace  nett  was  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
was  hot  a  hoUow  one.  A  painful  First  Assistantship,  it  should  he  coo- 
dfacatiifln  sobaequently  arose  out  of  ferred  upon  him.  But  the  last  official 
a  dxcnmstanoe  which  he  descrihed  as  act  of  Lord  Hastings  was  to  appoint 
**  a  parting  act  of  Lord  Hastings*  re-  a  stranger— a  Colonel  O'Brien,  whose 
seotment.''  The  situation  of  First  claims  were  rather  of  a  military  than 
Assistant  to  the  Hyderahad  Besident  a  political  character— to  the  racant 
had  become  racaat  by  the  transfisr  of  post.  The  appointment  was  tabse- 
Hr.  Sotheby  to  Moorshedabad.  That  quently  cancelled  by  Mr.  Adam.  The 
ihiB  promotion  which  was  thus  opened  correspondence  which  the  transaction 
Aould  fall  among  the  junior  assistants  occasioned  has  been  pnblifhed ;  and  I 
who  had  been  long  bearing  the  burden  have  no  wish  to  re4>pen  the  discnsiion. 
and  heat  of  the  day,  Metcalfe  was 
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bankrupt ;  not  from  any  run  upon  it,  but  merely 
from  want  of  funds  to  meet  ordinary  demands."* 

So  the  debt  was  paid ;  and  the  House  was  dead — 
but  the  '*  teasing  discussions  were  not  set  to  perma- 
nent sleep."     It  took  many  years  to  set  them  to 
sleep.     In  India  they  might  have  been  lulled  to 
rest ;  but  they  broke  out  with  furious  activity  in 
England ;  and  there  was  a  war  of  words  such  as  has 
not  in  the  present  century,  or  any  other  occasion, 
disturbed  the  accustomed  quiet  of  the  India  House. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  the  great  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  had  partisanship  risen  to  such  a  height 
in  the  discussion  of  any  Indian  question  as  during 
the  controversy  which  ensued  after  the  return  of 
Lord  Hastings  to  England,  on  the  affairs  of  Hydera- 
bad.   It  was  not  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
either  of  the  Residents  that  these  discussions  w^e 
raised  in  England,  but  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  late  Governor-General.    They  were  forced  on 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  by  the  vehement  friendship 
of  Sir  John  Doyle  and  Mr.  Douglas  Einnaird,  who 
thought  that  the  Company  had  treated  the  noble 
Marquis  with  consummate  ingratitude.    To  enable 
the  Proprietors  to  judge  whether  the  Directors  had 
acted  becomingly  in  this  matter,   a  vast  mass  of 
papers  was  printed,t  illustrative  of  the  administration 

*  Minute  in  Council,  by  C  T,  Met-  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  as  may  en- 

calfc^  December  11,  1828.— [Jf&  i?«-  able  this  Court  to  decide  on  the  merits 

cords,"]  of  any  claim  which  the  Marquis  of 

t  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1834,  at  a  Hastings  may   have  on  the  further 

Court  of  Proprietors,  it  was  proposed  liberality   of   the   Company."     But 

by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  "  That  there  be  laid  another  resolution  of  a  more  general 

before  this  Court  all  such  papers  and  kind  was  substituted  by  the  Chairman, 

documents  respecting  the  loans  made  and  carried  by  the  Court  —  **That 

by  Palmer  and  Co.,  of  Hyderabad,  to  there  be  laid  before  this  Court  all 
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of  the  late  Gk>vernor-Greneral«  A  large  folio  volume 
of  nearly  a  thousand  pages  was  devoted  to  "  Papers 
relating  to  certain  pecuniary  transactions  of  Messrs. 
William  Palmer  and  Co.  with  the  Government  of 
his  Highness  the  Nizam ;"  and  it  was  this  division 
of  the  subject  which  monopolised  nearly  all  the  dis- 
cussion to  itself. 

During  six  long  days  these  Hyderabad  debates 
were  continued  at  the  India  House  with  an  energy 
and  a  perseverance  which  nothing  but  the  personality 
which  ioformed  them  could  have  sustained.  I 
diould  have  marvelled  at  the  interest  which  the 
subject  excited,  if  I  had  not  seen  a  far  more  im- 
portant popular  assembly,  roused  &om  the  languor 
and  inertness  into  which  it  had  sunk  during  the 
discussion  of  matters  affectmg  the  interests  of  120 
millions  of  British  subjects,  by  a  personal  insinua- 
tion against  the  character  of  a  single  man.  The 
question  debated  in  the  months  of  Pebruary  and 
March,  1824,  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  was  a 
question  affecting  the  personal  characters  of  several 
distinguished  men ;  and  so  spiced  and  seasoned,  it 
overcame  the  general  want  of  appetite  for  Indian 
discussions  of  every  kind.  The  friends  of  Lord 
Hastings  were  on  this  great  occasion  ever  foremost 
in  the  afi&ay .  It  was  their  policy  to  assail  Metcalfe's 
reputation,  and  they  did  it  with  an  impetuosity  which 
nothing  could  restrain.*     Sir  William  Rumbold  was 

coiTMpondeiioe  or  documents  to  be  of  further  remuneration  to  the  late 

famkd  un  the  public  records  of  this  GoTernor-General.** 

Honae  with  regard  to  the  administra-  *  Exempli  graUa  ,*— Sir  John  Dojle 

lion  of  the  Marquis  of  Hasthigs,  which  declared  his  conriction  that  Metcalfe 

maj  enable  the  Court  to  judge  of  the  was  better  fitted  to  be  Resident  in 

propriety  of  entertaining  the  question  Bedlam  than  Resident  at  Hyderabad ; 
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in  England,  and  he  had  for  some  time  been  bosily 
employed  among  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock, 
endeavoring  to  disseminate  opinions  hostile  to  the 
Hyderabad  Biesident  and  his  supporters.  It  was 
said,  indeed,  that  the  party  which  had  made  sojdi 
great  efforts  to  defile  Metcalfe's  character  was  leas 
the  party  of  Lord  HastijQgs  than  of  William  Palmer 
and  Go.,  and  that  the  name  and  credit  of  his  Lord- 
ship had  been  used  only  to  cover  the  ulterior  views 
of  the  House.  But  Douglas  Kinnaird  and  Sir  John 
Doyle  were  the  personal  Mends  of  Lord  Hastings. 
Their  primary  object  had  been  to  obtain  further 
pecuniary  consideration  from  the  Company  for  the 
services  rendered  by  the  late  Gtovemor-General  ;^ 
and  wheal  they  foimd  that  the  course  which  tihiey 
pursuetl  had  brought  obtrusively  before  the  public 
mathMret  which  they  had  no  desire  to  render  noto- 
rious«  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of 
iU>lVMuUng  the  reputation  of  their  friend,  and  assail* 
injr  all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  object.  Sir 
W  iUiaiu  llxuubold's  levies  were  of  course  with  them ; 
luvd  henot^  the  display  of  force  which  they  made. 
Hut  'IVwth  and  Justice  prevailed.    All  the  activity 

niul  mUK  ^i\^  MW^ytd  thataU  the  —"When  they  compared  the  chane* 

•h^H>»  «iKnU  WxUiAiw  IVUnwr  jwvl  Ctx  tors  given  to  ChundooXall  by  Sr 

>«w>'  im'V\^i,\  »Ml^«Mr1lU|^Nl  UiTMlvd  i\>r  Charles  Metcalfi^  befiire  and  after  the 

«Uv  )'\Mis^'  \vt'  \\MH\NiUii\ff  tht^  attack  Minister  had  compUined  of  him,  they 

»M\  iho  ManinU  \vf  Uasunfit.    They  could  not  but  see  that  the  kat  chaxac- 

xu^v  <hW  lh^>«u  vmt  to  w  whakv  tor  had  been  dictated  by  the  wounded 

^u^i  ^M^(;^  v^K^Ult^l  l\^  dtwrl  attwtion  spirit  of  an  ambitious  man  who  had 

»\xv»u  >mMV  ^^^^\^*1R*V  f\^a^  \W*ij:u.*—  been  foiled  in  his  projects,  and  who 

uVmv\^1    t1^%wl\>*\   made   tin*  asto-  had  consequently  determined  on  the 

uuUuvii    ^KvUra^k^    tlwit    if    Uwd  destruction  of  those  who  had  offended 

»U»M^\»t«  1**^1  U^H\  ^Wty  of  ainr  fii-  his  pride  and  crossed  his  pnxpoee." 

\NV»WUw.  it  vias  iiol  lowanis  Sir  Wil-  *  The  Company  had  already  made 

\\ik\s\  UumKO^V  Iml  towards  Sir  C  him  a  grant  of  60,000iL 
M^h'All^  ^^  HmhUU  JMkeoa  aaid 
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— aU  the  stntegj — were  on  fke  side  of  Hastmgs  and 
flieBoiue.  Metcalfe's  caiise  was  left  to  itselfl  But 
it  needed  no  ofher  backing  than  that  which  its  own 
mate  moored  for  it.  There  were  Mends  of  Charles 
Metcalfe  in  England  who  were  prepared  to  '^qnalify" 
and  to  take  their  place  in  the  Gonrt  of  Proprietors 
ftr  the  express  purpose  of  defending  him,  if  the 
dohatoa  ahoold  take  a  turn  unf ayorable  to  his  cause. 
Bntthere  was  no  need  of  any  such  demonstrations  of 
firianddiip.  The  published  papers  had  told  their 
own  story,  and  it  needed  not  that  much  should  be 
Bsid  in  elucidation  of  them.  He  was  not,  however, 
wiUhuul  able  and  Tigorous  defenders  in  the  House — 
Mr.  Poynder,  Mr.  Garruthers,  Mr.  Ereshfield,  Mr. 
Weeding,  Mir.  Impey,  and  others,  were  all  earnest  in 
their  qsfdanse  of  the  manly  conduct  of  theBesident ; 
and  his  old  Mend  Mr.  Trent,  who  had  been  in  the 
same  house  with  him  at  Eton,  who  had  entered  the 
Company's  service  cotemporaneously  with  him,  who 
had  worked  beside  him  in  Lord  Wellesley's  office, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  unforgotten  fraternity  of 
"Howe  Boys,"  stood  up  with  affectionate  enthu- 
^asm  to  do  honor  to  the  noble  character  of  his 
comiade.*    The  result  of  the  six  days'  debate  was  the 


•  Some  pMMges  of  Mr.  Tranfs  ....  He  would  say  it,  and  he  wished 

speedi  ire  wnrfhr  of  qaotation:—  it  most  sincerely,  if  Sir  C.  Metcalfe 

^HiMgaJlmBtMeBa  (^  John  Doyle)  was  mad,  that  the  Companj  had  a 

had  add  tbat  Sir  Charles  Me^»lfe  great  many  more  such  mad  servants, 

was  fitter  to  be  Besident  in  Bedlam  He   congratulated  the  Company  in 

than  in  flyderabad.     Now  he  need  having  such  an  useful  madman  in 

not  vendnd  the  honoraUe  and  gallant  their  employ;  and  he  should  not  be 

offioer  of  what  an  iUnatrious  person  sorry  if  he  hit  a  few  of  their  civil 

had  said,  when  he  was  told  that  Ge-  servants.  ....  The  gallant  general 

neral  Wolfe  was  mad:  <  If  he  is  mad,'  had  informed  them  that  he  was  ac- 

said  that  ilhutrioos  individual,  <  I  wish  quainted  with  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 

he  would  bite  some  other  generals.'  during  a  period  of  forty  years'  du- 
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discomfiture  of  the  Hastings-and-Rumbold  party. 
And  Metcalfe's  reputation  in  both  countries  stood 
higher  than  it  had  ever  stood  before.* 

As  I  write,  more  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  these  painful  discussions  were  closed ;  and  any 
further  than  is  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  Met- 
calfe's character,  I  do  not  desire  to  re^open  them. 
That  which  I  have  sought  to  bring  prominently 
forward  is  the  noble  effort  which  the  Resident  made 
to  stop  what  he  called  "  the  plunder  of  the  Nizam ;" 
to  rescue  the  Hyderabad  state  from  those  financial 
embarrassments  which  were  engulphing  it  in  a  sea 
of  ruin.  That  the  pecimiary  transactions  between 
William  Palmer  and  Co.  and  the  Nizam,  though  at 
the  outset  they  may  have  afforded  some  temporary 
relief  to  the  latter,  did  eventually  work  grievously 

ration.    He  (Mr.  Trant)  must  look    Non  vultus  instantU  tjranni 
back  to  a  date  which  would  not  make    Mente  quatit  8olid&.* " 

hi°lJ}f ?f^  "Z^ZJTl  !!?l°  'J"*?  *  The  pesoluUon,  moved  by  JCr. 
he  called  to  hi.  reojUecUon  bis  first    Kinnaixd.  was  to  the  effect,  tit  the 

^rr  Thp'lf  Z'Jt  MW^I^lZlf:  C»«rt  haWDg  taken  mto  co^idenUion 
caiie.     iney  were  children  together.    ♦u«  tT„j«-«K«^  «.«.^^   «•   ^r^«:-:^ 

They  were  at  school  together,  under  ^!»°/„^.t"'^J"P?"v    ?  "f'T? 

the  Mme  tutor.  Dr.  cSodaJl •''\V°°*?'°,f»  '^T""  ^^  **  "^ 

He  and  Sir  Charles  MeSVeit  ou  S  J^  J^'«L^„?:«2^  ^f  S^TfZ 

to  India  ahout  the  .same  t«riod,  they  '^^^r.^^^li^^'J"^^ 

there  pursued  their  studies  for  some  I,«„^  „«„  rv*l™^  k«^1Ju«  ou-A!!r.!r 

time  together,  and  they  entered  the  SSJ^Kr'^  ??  S"^^ 

^i^^^lL.^^r.^t^^  •««;„•  that  there  is  no  ground  for  im^ting 
TheCompany  s  wrrants  were  often  ^      ^j       ^  ^^   ,       qJ^, 

placed   in  veiy  dehcate   situations.    General,"  and  adding,  "at  UwMme 

t^^htZr'^'^  '^  h!  Tn^SS^?^  «■»«.  "^^  Co-rt  feels^called  up<«to 
to  each  other. .....  He  congratulated  ^  ^^^  approval  of  the  p^tiod 

^^^.  Zn^^'^i^^A^nt^l^  despatches  to  the  Bengal  Government 
servants  a  man  M  Mtirely  devoted  to        ^^    j  j     j,^    j^  g    j.  ^      ^^ 

whJ^h^  "  i'^'  ^"""7"  ."»»  28th  of  November,  1821;  9th^ApriL 
r^-^J^**  could  not  intimidate    ,823,   and  21st  of  January.  ISSV' 

«JiiS?'^„?'|'''"^7*  T  ^'"*  (dcsiitchcsiepiehensoiyorSetnmi- 
rcahsed  the  picture   drawn  by  Ho-    ^^  J„  „f  wiUUm  pSnier  andiS. 

with  the  Nizam).  The  amendment 
'  Justum  ettenaeem  proiXMiti  Tirum,  was  carried  by  a  migoritj  of  575  to 
Noo  ciTiam  ardor  prava  jubentiam,       306. 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  countiy,  and  greatly  in- 
crease  the  sufferings  of  an  overburdened  people,  is 
not  to.  be  doubted.  That  Metcalfe,  in  endeavoring 
to  extriGate  the  Nizam's  Oovemment  from  a  con* 
nezion  which  he  knew  to  be  destructive  of  its  best 
interests,  was  compelled  painfolly  to  wrestle  down 
his  personal  feelings  and  to  do  his  duty  as  a  public 
servant  at  the  sacrifice  of  long-standing  private 
friendships,  and  of  the  ease  and  comfort  of  his  life, 
gaining  nothing  in  exchange  but  the  ennobling 
consciousness  of  rectitude,  I  think  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  Whether  the  Hyderabad  Bankers 
did  or  did  not  transgress  commercial  morality  as  it 
is  understood  in  India — ^whether  they  were  worse  or 
better  than  other  money-lenders — ^it  is  not  my 
business  more  particularly  to  inquire.  The  transac- 
tion was  an  immense  one,  and  it  became  notorious. 
Neither  its  immensity  nor  its  notoriety  affect  its 
real  character ;  but  they  bring  it  within  the  legiti- 
mate domain  of  History  and  render  it  amenable  to 
public  inquiry.  With  the  ordinary  gains,  however 
unhallowed,  of  a  house  of  business,  Metcalfe  had 
nothing  to  do;  the  commercial  morality  of  its 
partners  was  nothing  to  him.  But  when  he  found 
that  their  transactions  with  the  Nizam's  Government 
were  not  only  embarrassing  the  state  and  im- 
poverishing the  people,  but  gradually  erecting  the 
partnership  into  a  great  political  institution  more 
iTifliiATitml  than  the  British  representative  at  the 
Court  of  Hyderabad — when  he  found,  indeed,  that 
William  Palmer  and  Co.  were  gradually  absorbing 
the  revenues  and  usurping  the  Government  of  the 
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country — ^it  became  a  duty,  greater  than  aay  othery 
to  sever  the  connexion  between  them»  and  to  lescne 
the  Nizam  from  the  gripe  of  a  creditor  so  exactiiig 
and  so  oppressive.  He  did  it.  And  it  cost  him 
much  to  do  it.  Bat  ^^the  evil  tongues  and  laah 
judgments''  which  assailed  him,  he  lived  dawn; 
and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  consolations  in 
after  days  to  know,  that  the  example  of  fearlessness 
and  disinterestedness  set  by  the  Hyderabad  Siei£- 
dent  was  not  lost  upon  the  younger  membera  of 
the  profession  he  adorned^  It  did  muohy  indeed,  to 
stimulate  the  progressive  rdEorm  which  has  brought 
the  Indian  Givil  Serviee  to  its  present  high  state  of 
moral  discipline  and  eflEbciesK^. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

[1823^1825.] 

USAYING  HYDERABAD. 

IDiieM  of  duries  Metcalfe— Death  of  his  Brother— Correspondence  with 
Dr.  GooWl— Vnit  to  Calcatta^Dr.  Nicolson— Return  to  Hyderabad— 
Improrements  in  the  Deccan— Invitation  to  Betum  to  Delhi— Letters  of 
Laid  Amhcnl  and  Mr.  Swinton. 

Ik  the  sotamii  of  1823  the  friends  and  corre- 
spond^its  of  Charles  Metcalfe — both  those  who 
wrote  to  him  publicly  and  privately  on  grave  affiiirs 
of  State,  and  those  who  addressed  him  only  in  the 
language  of  personal  affection — ^were  disquieted  and 
alarmed  by  a  sospension  of  those  communications 
from  Hyderabad  which  had  before  been  received 
wiOi  such  unbroken  regularity.  They  could  not 
account  for  his  long  silence.  Some  there  were  who 
thought  that  they  had  offended  him,  and  wrote 
warm-hearted  letters  to  ask  what  they  had  done  to 
incur  his  displeasure.  But  after  a  while  there  came 
tidings  to  Calcutta  that  sickness  had  fallen  upon 
the  Hyderabad  Hesident.  His  wontedly  strong 
health  bad  yielded  at  last  to  a  distressing  malady; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  physical  sufferings  he  had 
enduxedj  he  had  been  unable  to  write  to  his  friends. 
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Eaxly  in  this  year  he  had  received  the  melancholy 
dings  of  the  death  of  his  hrother  Theophilus.  The 
{aronet  had  gone  to  England  in  failing  healthy  but 
dth  the  intent  of  returning  again  to  China.  His 
onstitution,  however,  was  irremediably  broken 
own,  and  neither  the  climate  of  his  native  country 
lor  the  medical  science  of  the  western  world  could 
tay  the  inroads  of  fatal  disease.  Eor  some  time  he 
esided  in  Wimpole-strcet,  but  the  excitement  of 
jondon  life  was  considered  prejudicial  to  him,  and 
le  retired  to  the  pleasant  quietude  of  his  paternal 
estate  at  Eem  Hill.  But  the  mortal  malady  which 
va&  destroying  him  had  made  such  progress  as  no 
Luman  means  could  resist;  and  on  the  14th  of 
Vugust,  surrounded  by  all  the  female  members  of 
lis  family,  he  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
3^od. 

By  Charles  Metcalfe  this  blow  was  severely  felt. 
[t  came  upon  him,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  painful 
3ontentions  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter  were  at  their  height — when  he  was  ha* 
passed  and  depressed,  and  little  in  a  condition  to 
bear  the  imposition  of  new  burdens.  To  his  brother 
he  was,  indeed,  tenderly  attached.  The  severance 
of  other  links  which  had  bound  him  to  his  home 
had  strengthened  these  fraternal  ties.  After  the 
death  of  their  parents,  Theophilus  had  often  written 
to  his  brother  about  those  pleasant  days  to  come, 
when,  both  settled  in  England  after  years  of  well- 
roquited  toil,  they  might  share  the  old  family  mansion 
m  Poriland-plaee,  and  visit  each  other  at  their  coun- 
tiyioito.    And  now  these  bright  day-dreams,  like 
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others  which  had  gone  before  them,  were  displaced 
by  a  sombre,  cheerless  reality.  And  people,  when 
they  addressed  Oharles  Metcalfe,  wrote  Sir  before 
his  name.* 

And  many  letters  with  this  superscription  poured 
m  to  remind  him  of  his  sorrow — ^to  remind  him,  but 
not  ungratefully,  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place ; 
for  they  were  letters  of  kindest  condolence.  Pew 
men  had  so  many  friends  as  Charles  Metcalfe ;  and 
as  he  sympathised  from  his  inmost  heart  in  all  their 
sorrows,  so  their  sympathy  with  him  was  genuine, 
now  that  he  in  turn  was  afflicted.  If  anything 
could  have  lightened  the  burden  which  oppressed 
him,  some  relief  would  have  been  found  in  all  these 
demonstrations  of  ardent  friendship. 

Among  other  letters  of  condolence  which  he  re- 
ceived at  this  time  was  one  from  his  old  friend  and 
tutor.  Dr.  Goodall,  ^ow  Provost  of  Eton.  They 
had  corresponded  at  intervals  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  had  lost  none  of  their  pristine 
interest  in  each  other.  Both  Metcalfe  major  and 
Metcalfe  minor  had  been  among  Goodall' s  most  fa- 
vorite pupils.  Their  portraits  graced  the  walls  of 
that  wonderful  room  in  Goodall's  cloistered  home 
where  many  a  privileged  yoimg  Etonian  has  mar- 
velled over  the  contents  of  the  good  doctor's  curious 
museum,  t    He  had  sate  beside  the  sick-bed  of  the 


^  The    fleoood    buonet  left    one  ing  of  an  *'  Oriental  matchlock"  which 

dnghter,  fabteqnentl J  married  to  Sir  Charles  had  sent  him,  the  worthy 

Btiketh  ineetwood.  doctor  si^s:    ""It  at  present  acta  aa 

t  1  ilnd  a  pleasant  aUnsion  to  this  a  kind  of  h^hen,  connecting  the 

cirquaaUDee  fa&  one  of  Dr.  Goodall's  lower  extremities  df  two  portraits — 

IctlenL  written  a  few  months  before  one  of  his  Excellency  residing  at  Hy- 

IbaopUlna  MetcaUb's  death.    Speak-  derabad,  the  other  of  the  Prince  of 
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elder  brother  at  Fern  Hill,  and  now  he  wrote  to  the 
younger,  to  condole  with  him  on  his  loss,  thus  offer- 
ing his  meed  of  consolation : 

**  Littlo/'  he  said,  ^'  did  I  think,  when  I  sate  by  the  bed-dde 
of  your  dear  brother  at  Fern  Hill,  that  I  should  so  aoon,  so 
very  soon,  be  called  to  the  melancholy  duty  of  accompanying 
his  remains  to  the  grave.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  he  was  dan- 
gerously ill;  but  from  his  calmness,  nay  his  cheerfuhiess,  though 
I  witnessed  one  sad  paroxysm  of  pain,  I  was  encouraged  to 
expect  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  not  be  snatched  from  us  so 
soon,  and  ventured  even  to  indulge  a  hope  that  medical  skill 
might  still  restore  him  to  a  state  of  comparative  health  and 
oomfort  That  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  extangoish  these 
expectations  and  hopes,  however  his  dearest  connexions  might 
lament  at  the  time,  and  I  should  trust  would  furnish  less  reason 
fur  regret,  when  from  the  testimony  of  his  medical  attendants, 
his  continuance  in  this  vale  of  misery  must  have  been  only  a 
scries  of  protracted  sufferings.  That  he  breathed  his  labt  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  beloved  and  lamented,  and 
surrounded  by  his  nearest  connexions  of  that  sex  whose  ten- 
derness and  ailectionate  ministrations  are  best  calculated  to 
soothe  the  anguish  of  disease  and  blunt  the  shafts  of  even  the 
acutest  pain;  and  it  must  have  been  no  slight  consolation,  even 
in  the  bitter  hour  of  his  being  torn  away  from  them,  to  know 
that  to  the  goodness  of  heart,  the  kindness,  the  integrity,  in  a 
word,  to  the  character  of  their  father,  all  who  knew  him  bore 
Ixonorablo  testimony." 

Fekoo  and  Hyf  on,  lato  of  Canton,  but  gotmnandifing.   Alas!  that  his  heahli 

now  of  Wimpolc-Btrcot.    Most   un-  should  stiU  hQ  so  delicate  I    I  almost 

luckily,  ho  canio  down  to  Beaumont  wish  that  he  would  say,  <  China!  ftre- 

Lodgo,  when  I  was  totally  engaged  in  well  for  ever!'    In  the  coone  of  a 

our  audit,  at  which  seasons,  from  ten  few  days  I  hope  to  make  another  eflbrt 

in  the  morning  till  bedtime,  I  haye  to  see  him  in  town,  and  riiaU  hope  to 

not  a  spare  moment;  the  day  being  persuade  him  to  pass  some  Uttle  time 

deyoted  to  accounts  and  college  busi-  with  us  before  I  repeat  my  yiait  to  the 

ness,  and  the  eyening  to  cdlegiate  continent.** 
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HsYing  fhns  introduced  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Ofaarles  Metcalfe  and  his  old  preceptor,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  a  slight 
digression,  and  to  give  a  few  more  brief  passages 
from  the  venerable  Provost's  letters  to  his  young 
friend.  Tf  o  better  opportunity  than  this  is  likely  to 
occur,  especially  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  letters 
before  me  belong  to  this  period  of  Metcalfe's  history. 
It  seems  that  the  Besident  had  been  indulging  his 
diaracteristic  kindness  and  liberality  by  sending 
home,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  handsome  Tndian 
dtswlfl  and  scariis  for  Mrs.  Goodall,  but  many  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  Provost's  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties. Many  of  the  letters  preserved  by  the  re- 
dpient  were  indited  in  acknowledgment  of  these 
gifts.  They  are  written  in  a  pleasant,  playful  strain 
of  assumed  pedantry  and  bombast ;  the  genial  nature 
of  the  man  breaking  out  in  every  sentence.  Doubt- 
less, it  was  not  the  least  of  Metcalfe's  compensations, 
among  the  many  trials  of  his  official  life,  to  receive 
fliese  kindly  greetings  ftom  Alma  Mater,  and  to 
know  that  he  imparted  the  same  happiness  that  he 
received.  "  Of  all  the  rewards  that  crown  tuition," 
wrote  the  old  Eton  tutor  to  the  Hyderabad  Eesident, 
<<  that  which  your  partial  affection  has  from  time  to 
time  bestowed  on  me,  by  reverting  to  days  that  are 
long  since  past,  though  evidently  not  swallowed  up 
in  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
most  gratefol  to  the  feelings."  I  am  afraid  that 
gratitude  towards  the  trainers  of  our  youth  is  a 
plant  of  no  common  growth.  "We  remember  their 
manual  dexterity  long  after  anything  else. 

h2 
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But  that  it  was  not  so  with  Metcalfe,  how  plea- 
santlv  such  an  acknowledfirment  as  this  bears  wit* 


ness.  The  passage  is  as  characteristic  of  the  reci* 
pient  as  of  the  writer  of  the  letter : 

''Mrs.  Goodall  has,  I  know,  written  to  thank  you  for 
your  most  magnificent  present,  which  I  can  assure  you  I 
found  not  the  least  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  accept* 
Turkeys  and  chines — hares  and  pheasants — Stilton  and  Cot- 
tenham  cheeses,  hide  your  diminished  heads,  nor  dare  to  vie 
with  the  princely  magnificence  of  an  Oriental  donor !  My  dear 
Metcalfe^  you  must  never  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  England 
with  lacks  and  lacks  unless  you  check  your  generous  spirit,  and 
practice  a  little  wholesome  skill  in  the  science  of  arithmetic 
Suppose  that  the  genius  of  old  Hexter  was  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  Pundit,  and  proposed  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing problem : — ^  If  from  a  moderate  sum,  you  take  away  a 
great  deal,  proportionally  speaking,  how  many  years  longer  will 
elapse  before  you  can  accumulate  the  required  product  ?'  Work 
this  by  a  and  b  +  c  —  d  +  if,  and  state  the  probable  result* 
Were  illuminated  Persian  MSS.  as  easily  picked  up  at  Dihlee* 
(I  bow  with  due  submission  to  my  orthography-mender),  or 
Ispahan  (spelt  archaiciy  for  the  want  of  instruction),  as  stray 
Horaces  and  stray  Poa^te  Gneci's  in  the  playing-fields  or  at  the 
steps  near  the  shirking  walls,  I  would  say,  ^  Welcome  thou 
ornament  to  my  study,  though  I  do  not  understand  you,  I  can, 
at  least,  do  as  children  do,  and  admire  the  pictures;'  but  if  you 
will  go  on  practising  the  rule  of  subtraction,  instead  of  adding 

and  multiplying how  shall  I  finish  my  sentence  ?     I  will 

only  say,  that  you  give  too  munificent  proof  that  the  <»rugo 
and  cura  peculi  has  not  cankered  your  mind.  I  shall,  how* 
ever,  feci  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  attempt  to  read  your  precious 
testimony  of  your  kind  regard,  tilll  can  have  you  at  my  elbow. 
Remember  it  was  you  who  first  put  me  out  of  conceit  with 

*  Metcalfe  always  spelt  the  name    orthographji  even  in  hit  own  letters, 
of  the  imperial  city  **  Dihlee."    I  am    but  have  barbarised  it  into  **  DeUii." 
afraid  that  I  have  not  retained  his 
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Oriental  literature,  in  the  first  acceptable  though  flattering  letter 
which  you  sent  me  from  jour  novercal  country.  For  that  India 
is  only  viewed  by  yon  as  a  step-dame  (which  Home  Tooke,  a 
better  grammarian  than  citizen,  will  tell  you  is  a  corruption  of 
fliead— -or  stcd — dame),  is  tolerably  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  and  complexion  of  your  letters." 

In  the  same  letter  the  worthy  doctor  writes  plea- 
santly of  the  conchologieal  distemper  that  had  hroken 
out  upon  him,  and  heseeches  the  Naboh  to  send  him 
a  few  shells  from  the  Oriental  world : 

*'  At  fifty-six  a  man  may  be  indulged  with  a  hobby;  and 
what  nag  do  you  imagine  that  I  have  mounted  ?  Oriental 
fiteratare  I  have  disclaimed;  Nimrod's  propensities  are  not 
mine.  To  the  black-lettered  Bibliomaniacs  I  own  no  fellowship.  * 
My  limbe  are  not  supple  enough  to  become  an  active  Lepi- 
dopterist  I  adorn  my  garden  and  my  green-house  in  mode- 
ration; but  my  rage  is  an  accumulation  of  certain  modifica- 
tions of  calcareous  matter,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
shells.  Now,  should  you  in  your  travels  chance  to  light  upon 
any  of  the  testaceous  gentry  who  inhabit  the  waters  of  the 
eastern  rivers,  and  can,  without  expense  or  difiiculty,  put  by  a 
few  of  them,  in  a  small  wafer-box,  marking  their  habitats,  if 
you  can  ascertain  them,  let  them  travel  with  your  baggage  on 
your  return,  and  put  them  into  my  hands  at  the  Lodge.  This 
do,  and  I  will  say  I  cordially  thank  you." 

This  letter  was  written  when  Charles  Metcalfe 
was  at  Delhi.  He  was  at  Hyderabad  when  the  fol- 
lowing reached  him.  It  alludes  to  the  Eton  dinners 
which  he  had  given  a  year  before  in  Calcutta,  and 
shows  that  he  had  made  a  conscription  of  the  de- 
sired "  testaceous  gentry :" 

"  Cloisters,  IViiidsor^  Feb.  21, 1821.— Not  woo  *coy  Mathcsis  !* 
What?  did  no  cur^xd  sylph,  no  triangular  gnome,  whisper  or 
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bellow  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghinga,  that  Lefevie,  an  Etonian,  was 
the  senior  wrangler  of  his  year?  Were  I  not  on  the  hill  (not 
quite  so  high  as  Himalaya),  and  consequently  not  able  to  exi^ 
mine  my  Etonian  notices^  which  I  haye  left  in  the  Yalley,  I 
could  probably  add  three  or  four  names,  at  least,  enrolled  among 
the  wranglers  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  You  must, 
therefore,  at  the  next  anniversary  {the  km  <£ox40  make  the 
amende  honorable  by  drinking  the  health  of  two  EtonianSi 
whose  mathematical  pre-eminence  is  recorded  in  the  tripos  of 
their  respective  years,  Herschel  and  Lefevre.  You  need  not 
mention  that  Herschel  left  us  in  the  lower  school.  I  was  quite 
delighted  at  your  patriotic  establishment,  and  did  I  know  the 
day  of  celebration,  I  would  at  least  be  with  you  in  spirit,  when 
Fhreai  Etona  is  ^  hipped'  with  three  times  three.  The  report 
of  your  filial  attachment  to  our  common  mother  gladdened  the 
-heart  of  a  septuagenary  at  one  of  our  public  days,  who,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  though  not  without  a  little  Oriental  amplifica- 
tion, declared  that  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  similar  meeting,  the 
same  pious  words  were  echoed  with  such  appalling  reverberation^^ 
that  all  the  crocodiles  in  the  neighbourhood,  smitten  with  terroiy 
plunged  themselves  into  the  sacred  stream.  Should  it  so  happen 
that  the  old  fellow's  health,  of  whom  you  speak,  should  ever 
again  be  drunk  in  your  alcoves,  have  the  goodness  to  expnem 
his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  kind  partiality  to  the 
assembled  Etonians  of  the  day,  firom  the  venerable  Leycester 
(by-the-by,  are  you  sure  that  he  is  ydeped  George?  if  he  be 
the  '  Scagger'  I  wot  of  he  bore  another  name  of  yore)  to  the 
youngest  *  sage'  of  the  company.  I  need  not  say  with  what 
pleasure  we  shall  enrol  in  our  catalogue  any  books  with  which 
the  affectionate  remembrance  of  our  Indian  colonists  may 
enrich  us.  Your  kind  brother  has  already  fiimished  us  with  the 
first  steps  of  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  become  apprentices  to 
mandarins,  or  what  not,  by  presenting  us  with  all  that  is  pub- 
lished of  the  Chinese  dictionary.  It  will,  moreover,  give  me 
additional  pleasure  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  a  pupil  who 
gave  such  fair  promise  of  future  attainments  as  Trant  did  so 
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many  yean  ago.  jHzs.  Goodall  begs  me  to  say,  that  though 
she  has  long  amoe  made  over  her  collection  of  seals  to  some  of 
my  nieeeSy  die  has  stored  in  her  choicest  cabinet  of  curiosities 
the  two  seals  which  you  have  so  kindly  transmitted  to  her,  and 
that  die  most  heartily  thanks  the  administrator  of  the  empire, 
the  mler  of  the  country,  the  attached  Lord  C.  T.  M.,  the  hero, 
the  glory  of  war,  adding  that,  though  your  godfather,  the 
King  of  Dihlee  (poor  simple  soid  as  I  am,  to  think  that  I  could 
spell  the  word),  may  haye  given  a  little  flourish  of  Oriental 
hyperbole,  there  is,  as  she  learns  from  authentic  sources,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  fundamental  truth.  She  desired  me  fur* 
ther  to  say,  that  aware  as  she  is  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  seals  to  which  you  refer,  ['  especially  as  she  has  dismounted 
from  her  andent  hobby/  these  words  I  am  answerable  for]  she 
is  most  unwilling  to  trespass  either  on  your  time  or  kindness 
on  that  head. 

^  You  will  already  have  concluded  that  your  kind  concholo- 
gical  present  never  reached  me.  Whether  they  returned  to 
their  native  ocean,  were  purloined  by  a  Triton  in  their  passage^ 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  were  intercepted  at  the  Custom- 
house, is  a  problem  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  solve.  At  all 
events,  I  must  tender  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  trouble 
(and  not  oidy  the  trouble)  of  collecting  for  me  what  I  doubt 
not  would  have  proved  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  my  cabi- 
net. A  similar  disappointment  has  befallen  me  with  respect  to 
a  few  shells  which  your  brother  forwarded  to  me  from  Canton. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  Eton,  he  imagined 
that  they  were  recoverable,  but  has,  I  believe,  since  discovered 
that  they  elude  all  search.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  we 
shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again  at  Eton  (his 
former  was  a  mere  fljring  visit),  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
he  will  in  the  course  of  next  month  redeem  his  pledge.  The 
last  account  I  received  of  his  health  was  much  more  favorable; 
and,  indeed,  when  I  met  him  in  town,  about  two  months  since^ 
he  had  in  great  measure  recovered  his  looks.  May  the  Al- 
mighty grant  that  he  may  bo  perfectly  convalescent  before  he 
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leaves  his  native  shores !  I  will  not  give  my  consent  for  hi< 
departure  till  his  physicians  say  he  may  go  in  perfect  confidence 
of  not  suffering  by  his  voyage,  or  future  residence  at  Canton. 

'*  Next  week  I  close  my  sixty-first  year,  in  a  better  state  of 
health  than  from  the  sedentary  life  I  have  led  I  could  possibly 
expeet,  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  have  hitherto  felt  only  the 
gradual  approaches  of  old  age.  I  can  read  from  morning  to 
night  with  untired  eyes;  I  can  enjoy  the  society  of  my  friends^ 
young  as  well  as  old,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  can  walk 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  provided  I  am  by  the  sea-side — e.  g,^  I 
walked  last  June  from  Worthing  to  Little  Hampton  and  back 
again  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  with  no  other  bad  conse- 
quence than  the  entire  loss  of  the  skin  of  my  face,  which  peeled 
ofi*in  due  time.  I  do  not  read  quite  so  much  Greek  as  formerly, 
but  I  have  lately  attempted  to  learn  Hebrew  and  Spanish.  My 
progress  in  the  former  language  is  slow.  My  master,  though  a 
good  grammarian,  has  not  the  best  method  of  teaching.  I  at 
first  suspected  the  scholar  to  be  in  fault,  but  I  must  only  plead 
parcel  guilty,  as  I  understand  that  my  fellow-scholars  agree 
with  me  in  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed  of  my  instructor, 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect.  If  you  wish  to  know  in  what 
part  of  the  school  I  am,  know  by  these  presents,  that  I  am  in  the 
second  form  in  Hebrew,  and  in  the  fourtli  in  Spanish.  Apropos 
of  my  master,  he  was  travelling  to  town  in  the  Windsor  and 
Eton  stage,  when  a  talkative  solicitor  of  the  neighbourhood 
having  entered  rather  warmly  into  some  discussion  with  him, 
wished  him  to  reconsider  something  he  had  advanced,  and  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  adjuring  him  to  do  so,  as  he  was  an 
Englishman  and  a  Christian.  ^  Sir,'  says  his  antagonist  with 
the  most  perfect  phlegm,  *  I  am  an  Italian  Jew.*  " 

The  next  letter,  ^vritten  in  the  same  year,  from 
the  "  Lodge,  Eton  Cloisters,"  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  desired  pabulum  for  the  Provost's 
hobby-horse,  but  only  after  the  wonted  desecrations 
of  the  Custom-house : 
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<*  I  miiBl  now  1kg  your  Excellency  to  accept  Mrs.  Goodall's 
and  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  voluminous  and 
magnificent  present,  which  contained  many  verybeautiful  and 
interesting  specimens,  the  greater  part  of  which  arrived  safe 
and  entire;    but  the  carelessness  of  the  good  people  of  the 
Custom-house  had  repacked  the  more  fragile  bivalves  with  such 
total  disregard  of  the  danger  to  which  their  new  position  ex- 
posed them,  that  they  were  shattered  into  fragments.   Only  one 
of  the  mactrs,  a  beautiful  totally  white  bivalve,  escaped  unin- 
jured.    Even  the  nautili,  which  are  not  of  so  frail  a  nature, 
were  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions  by  the  clumsiness  of  the 
lepackers.     The  proportion,  however,  of  the  damaged  shells 
was  not  more  than  that  of  one  to  eleven  ;  the  rest  arrived  in 
undiminished  beauty.     Above  four  parts  of  the  whole  were 
recent  shells,  and  indeed  almost  all  of  the  more  scarce  species. 
Some  of  the  more  common  kinds  had  parted  with  their  inhabi- 
tants before  they  were  collected  ;   but  fortunately  my  cabinet 
was  already  provided  with  these  sorts.     One  species,  which  is 
particularly  liable  to  injury,  and  is  considered  as  a  more  scarce 
shell,  escaped  mischief  altogether:  it  is  ycleped  '  Helix  Haemos- 
toma.*     Your  bounty  has  multiplied  my  unique  specimen  into 
five.    Mrs.  Goodall  means  to  dress  up  one  case  from  your  present 
entirely,  and  to  baptise  it  by  the  appellative    '  Metcalfean.* 
And  now,  scold  you  I  must  not,  for  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to 
say  that  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  totality  of  your  munifi- 
cence; but  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  had  I  enter- 
tained the  most  distant  idea  of  the  enormous  expense  to  which 
my  request  would  have  exposed  you,  I  should  never  have 
made  it      My  petition  was  for  pieces  of  brass,  and  you  have 
enacted  Jupiter  Pluvius  and  showered  down  gold  on  me.    I 
begged  for  a  few  inhabitants  of  your  rivers,  and  you  have 
transmitted  me,  in  profusion,  the  spoils  of  the  ocean 

**  And  BO  you  will  no  longer  preside  at  the  Bachelor's  ball  in 
your  full  court  dress,  nor  celebrate  our  Alma  Mater  at  the  next 
Calcutta  anniversary.  Etonians  must  be  ram  aves  at  Hyder- 
abad, which  place,  however,  if  it  has  any  taste,  most  surely 
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Gdcfmda  Ubentius  audit.  Many,  many  ihanlca  to  yoa  for  your 
kind  offer.  At  present  I  know  no  Hyderabadian  or  Golcondiafc 
whom  I  am  deaxous  to  recommend  to  yoor  protection;  but 
should  I  hereafter  avail  myself  of  your  permisnoo,  be  aflsnred 
that  I  will  not  abuse  it  by  recommending  any  one  of  whom  I 
cannot  ccmfidenUy  say.  Scribe  iui  gregiM  Aam^  it  fartem  anJk 
Aomtim.  May  you  experience  in  your  new  ntnatkm  all  the 
pleasure  and  advantages  which  you  have  pictured  in  your  imi^ 
gination  I  May  you  proceed  in  your  career  with  gentle  galea^ 
and  under  a  serene  sky,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ficiendship 
of  that  circle  which  you  have  selected  I" 

In  a  graver  strain  ia  the  following,  written  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  in  reply  to  one  of  MetcaUSs's 
letters  from  Hyderabad,  expatiating  on  the  benefits 
which  he  hoped  would  result  ftom  his  superintend- 
ence of  the  administration  of  the  Nizam's  territories : 

^*  The  picture  which  you  draw  of  your  situation  and  of  the 
means  of  doing  so  much  and  so  essential  good,  is  delightfuL 
The  pasnons,  prejudices,  and  interests  of  writers  distort  to  such 
a  degree  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  E^ast,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  reduce  one's  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  different  districts  to  any  one  general  standard; 
or,  perhaps,  I  should  speak  more  correctly  were  lio  say,  to  form 
a  just  opinion  of  any.  What  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  of  native 
princes  is  the  danger  of  their  considering  too  gentle  a  govern- 
ment as  indicative  of  fear  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  and 
consequently  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  they  are  of  a  restless 
and  unquiet  spirit,  there  is  further  danger  of  their  being  in- 
fluenced by  some  master-mover  of  their  worst  passions  to 
attempt  some  rash  scheme,  which  would  be  more  likely  to 
subvert  than  to  secure  their  happiness.  I  have  heard  it  again 
and  again  asserted  that  they  must  be  driven,  for  they  will  not 
be  led ;   but  I  have  often  thought  that  though  this  may  be 
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almoil  rtridlf  true  with  respect  to  their  native  rulers,  still, 
mder  Aal  mafmalty  admitted  opinion  of  European  supe- 
9mA  the  uiaomMged  inefficacy  of  resistance  to  £u- 
pa«a%  dive  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
ngiknt  proteedon  of  die  resident  authoritiea,  armed  as  they 
ne  iridi  tlie  mams  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  regulations, 
nqr,  wkeie  theie  is  m.  due  mixture  of  gentleness  and  seyerity, 
•ouBleratt  tlie  evfl  designs  of  the  turbulent,  and,  to  a  great 
digiw  at  least,  is^ptove  the  general  situation  of  the  whole 

populalMO 

"  It  has  been  the  result  of  all  my  reflection  on  the  much- 
agitated  question  of  the  probability  of  introducing  Christianity 
among  the  Hindoos^  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  conver- 
nan  is  the  gradual  weaning  them  from  their  absurd  notions  by 
opemng  to  them  eyery  possible  source  of  rational  information; 
and  that  this  most  desirable  end  can  only  be  efi^ted  by  mild- 
ness and  gentle  persuasion,  strengthened  by  that  most  powerful 
of  all  influences — the  influence  of  example,  the  pure  lives  of 
those  who  labor  for  their  conversion.  But  I  am  travelling 
out  beyond  the  record ;  I  am  addressing  the  redresser  of 
poKtiffft^  evils^  not  the  missionary.  All  I  meant  to  say  is,  that 
I  am  fiilly  convinced  that  your  successful  labors  must  pro- 
mote, in  a  great  degree,  the  more  important  concern  of  reli- 
gious improvement, — ^gradually  perhaps,  but  not  therefore 
less  certainly.  With  the  increase  of  the  Nizam's  revenue,  the 
increase  of  his  subjects'  worldly  happiness,  I  will  hope  that  the 
fl%^i>i?fai  of  extending  the  great,  the  glorious  work  of  the  pro- 
pagati<Hi  of  the  Gospel  wHl,  to  say  the  least,  be  greatly  facili- 
tated ;  and  whatever  future  annalists  may  record  or  not  record, 
I  trust  that  among  the  nations  on  whom  you  shower  such  im- 
portant blessings, 

Semper  honot,  nomenqxie  taum,  laudesque  manebimt. 

It  is  delightful  to  have  such  honorable  motives  for  self-gratu- 
ktion,  and  you  cannot  draw  on  a  surer  bank  for  happiness  than 
(xom  the  consciousness  of  not  only  meamng,  but  doing  well. 
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Yet,  alas !  human  nature  is  on  the  whole  everywhere  so  far  the 
same,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  self-interested  and 
ungrateful.  In  the  midst  of  those  whom  you  labor  to  benefit 
with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  yomr 
strength,  you  will  find  a  plentiful  crop  of  these  abominablo 
tares,  and  you  will  perhaps  have  to  regret  that  the  hopes  of 
your  harvest  are  ultimately  destroyed.  But,  DHy  meUora  pU$/ 
May  you  continue  to  prosecute  your  useful  and  patriotic  eflbrta 
without  experiencing  any  of  those  drawbacks  which  a  croaking 
prophet  of  evil  may  needlessly  call  up  to  the  imagination." 

There  was,  indeed,  '^a  plentiful  crop  of  these 
aWminable  tares,"  and  they  were  growing  up  in 
rank  luxuriance  when  Metcalfe  received  this  heauti- 
ful  letter,  and  recognised  in  his  inmost  soul  the 
truth  of  those  prophetic  utterances  of  his  old  pre- 
ci'ptor. 

I  :>IiaU  bo  par\loned  for  this  digression.  It  is  over. 
Tiie  luontion  of  the  tares  sends  me  back  to  Hyder- 
alvikl.  Thero  Metcalfe  is  lying  sick  and  suffering — 
\*:ixituw:  oven  the  ordinary  consolation  of  confidence 

in  his  xv.ovliv^  advisers,     " ,  I  believe,  thinks  I 

av.i  ^\\v\eriui:/'  ho  wrote  briefly  firom  Bolarum^  on 
tho  i^t;U  of  ^VtoK^r,  to  a  yoimg  friend,  "of  which  I 
vL^  v.o;  ttvjs^.^lf  s<v  any  satisfactory  symptom.  I  am 
t:xvvv*h  as  I  ^^^s— ^"oU  enough  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
;^!UvxaI  as  K^loro*    In  short,  I  am  not  sensible  of 

5^:\^  vXHTcaxu  pxv^r^\?s  towards  recovery,  but is 

vvr'A^uc  s».^  I  supiK>so  must  I  be.'*  On  the  5th  of 
N  v*\otulvr  ho  \\rv>to  ag:un,  still  from  the  same  place : 
**  I  ^lo  uv^t  ^"t  ou  so  well  as  I  could  wish.  I  had 
\\^xio\\lc^\  auothor  attack  of  ague  and  fever,  the 
^\^x\\U  v\f  ai\  o\|vrimont  wliich  failed."    Two  days 
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afterwards  he  wrote  again  :  ^'  I  am  not  as  well  as 
I  oould  wish  to  be,  and  make  no  progress.  I  was 
three  weeks  ago  as  I  am  now.''  These  were  brief, 
hurried  notes,  addressed  to  a  very  dear  friend,  written 
obriouiBly  under  great  debility  of  body  and  depression 
d  spirit.     He  was  capable  of  nothing  more. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Calcutta  friends  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe — and  they  were  many — ^had  heard 
d  his  lamentable  situation,  and  were  bctliinking 
themselves  how  to  afford  him  relief.  The  health  of 
such  a  man  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  private  con- 
cernment— it  was  an  affair  of  State.  Lord  Amherst 
had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the  chief  scat  in  the 
Government  of  India.  John  Adam  had  embarked 
for  England,  utterly  broken  down  in  health — alas ! 
only  to  perish  on  the  way.  Mr.  Fendall  was  senior 
member  of  Council ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Harrington  was 
his  colleague.  At  the  head  of  the  Secretariat  was 
Mr.  George  Swinton,  who  had  well  and  worthily 
sapported  Metcalfe  throughout  all  the  great  con- 
tentions at  Hyderabad,  and  who  was  among  the 
warmest  of  his  friends.  In  the  highest  official 
places  the  tidings  of  Metcalfe's  illness  caused  ex- 
treme inquietude ;  and  there  were  many  others,  who 
— ^regarding  him  not  as  a  public,  servant  whose  loss 
would  be  a  national  calamity,  but  as  a  beloved 
friend  whose  equal  they  had  never  known — ^looked 
eagerly  towards  those  high  official  quarters  for  the 
aid  which  was  so  much  required. 

And  they  did  not  look  in  vain.  On  the  Slst  of 
October  Mr.  Swinton  despatched  a  hasty  note  to 
Hyderabad,  informing  Metcalfe  that  it  had  been 


to  send  the  Goyemment  yacht  with  a 

10  Masnlipatam  without  delay,  to  he 
2  XLS  iisct^&L'*    Mr.  TendalL  had  obtained  tiie 

:  of  Lard  Amherst  to  the  proposed 

^^smac^*  sad  Commodore  Hayes  had  reoeiyed 

-••cTv  t;  ussikir  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 

tt-sTsr  a  :e  12j*  X^neide.    And  in  the  mean  while, 

Jjuoiii-.  2j3BXDsn%  the  Military  Secretary,  was  in- 

nnrr  w  ihe  Medical  Board  to  seled;  a 


."VYna«f[s;«i.;  znftiii^  a&osr  to  proceed  in  the  yacht  to 
JLas;uiins:azL.  t:*  remder  assistance  to  the  distin- 


Titf  *Rif»CTnn.  hcnrpTfr.  was  not  jmmarQy  made 
n-    Thf  l^nKTL     Ai  that  time,  as  for  many  years 


ra£^)es3  medical  authority  ii 
7»:  fumnr  yi.riac-::.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
^•*?ij  rr-'iiKss.xisI  fiT^face,  extensiye  scientific 
>uV  -ir^'Sif^Ts^  i   zL^pi  veil   stodged  with  general 

L    V  >^.:-l   kindliness  of  heart  and 
zzser.  TisT  ?5^.^ess  lost  half  its  terrors 


^  >.  2  2.f  ?cx>i  TT  Tb?  >?c->:oe-    There  was  a  healing 
-v  «vr  Jt  rrs  ^f rr  r-res^i.v — in  the  blended  wisdom 

.i:  lis  q^^g^^  face — and  the  first 


«  ri  :c  isisirm.v  :ii:  be  urtened-  People  came 
^\:.  r:  3i»:c^  riaot's  to  vViisah  him;  and  when  they 
A  ii:a  lOt  :!ULi)f  ibfcr  'snr  to  the  Ptesidency,  they 
s.  ui^r:  iLS  ,iirv''.v.  thrx^^  the  medium  of  firiends, 
'-  -;  1  ii>raj:!*,v.  His  practice  was  only  limited  by 
: .  : .  -v^sii  >u'  :y  ,-c'  ivrf.wnine  more  than  a  certain 
ic  .*£*  %t>ri  ^::iii:i  *  certain  space  of  time.    At 


V   VI 


\.^    .-     i!«.    £i.>  M^i^eviu.'u     3yLr.  H^nxj  Wood,  of  the  Ciril  Serrioe^ 
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all  boun  of  the  day,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
hiB  horaeB  were  in  harness  and  his  coachmen  were 
cmtlie  booL  Thrare  was  one  carriage  always  waiting 
at  his  door  ready  to  replace  another  in  the  day-time, 
•8  the  eochaufiting  climate  incapacitated  man  and 
beaat  firom  fiir&er  service ;  or  to  whiri  him  away  in 
obedience  to  some  noctomal  summons.  But  for  all 
this  he  never  grew  rich.  The  penniless  subaltern 
had  hia  unremitting  care  as  freely  as  the  wealthiest 
member  of  CknmciL 

When  Metcalfe's  friends  heard  that  he  was  sorely 
smitten  and  in  great  suffering,  their  first  thought 
was  to  *^  go  to  Nicolson/'  "  I  trust  that  you  have 
written  to  Nicolson,''  wrote  George  Swinton  to  his 
sick  firiend.  *'  In  all  complaints  of  that  nature  he 
has  wondecfiil  skill  and  experience ;  and  I  dare  say, 
had  you  been  under  his  hands,  you  would  have  been 
well  in  a  week.  Nothing  is  new  or  extraordinary  to 
him;  and  what  your  medical  men  would  consider 
such  would  be  much  otherwise  to  him.''*  Captain 
Sneyd  had  already  gone  to  Nicolson  and  obtained 
not  only  his  advice,  but  a  parcel  of  surgical  ap- 
pUaneea,  ^'  new  and  extraordinary''  perhaps  at  Hy- 
derabady  which  Swinton  sent  off  by  express;  but 
more  in^ortant  still  than  this,  Nicolson  now  recom- 
mended a  young  medical  officer  acquainted  with  his 
system^  in  whose  talents  he  had  unboimded  faith, 
as  the  fittest  delegate  to  Hyderabad.  He  recom- 
mended Mr.  James  Ranald  Martin— then  a  young 

*  Almoet  ererj  new  inTendon,  es-  had  heard  of  it.    His  agents  had  carte 

wcialllj  fach  as  were  anziUaiy  to  pro-  Handle  to  sapplj  him  with  ererTthing 

fc— *AHi^  ff*f«^  fonnd  its  way  into  of  the  kind. 
Rioolaoa*B  Ubnoj  before  other  people 
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assistant-surgeon  of  some  six  years'  standing — and 
the  selection  was  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

On  the  7th  of  November  the  yacht  was  despatched^ 
and  reached  Masulipatam  a  week  afterwards.  Met- 
calfe was  then  at  Bolarum,  making  preparations  for 
the  journey  to  the  coast.  "  My  Mends  at  Calcutta/' 
he  wrote  on  the  16th,  "  have  taken  alarm  at  my 
illness,  and  got  the  Government  yacht  despatched 
to  Masulipatam,  with  a  medical  man  to  attend  me. 
Although  I  did  not  think  of  going,  and  was  better 
than  I  had  been,  I  do  not  mean  to  throw  away  this 
opportunity,  as  the  sea  voyage  and  Nicolson's  advice 
together  may  effect  a  perfect  cure.  Wells  and  Bushby 
are  going  for  fun."  Wells  and  Bushby  were  young 
civiUans,  Metcalfe's  assistants.  The  one  found  an 
early  grave  at  Delhi,  the  other  is  now  himself  Re- 
sident at  Hyderabad.  They  followed  Sir  Charles 
for  something  better  than  "fun;"  they  followed 
him  for  love.  They  petitioned  him  to  suffer  them 
to  accompany  him,  and  what  they  sought  was  not 
denied.* 


*  Tlicy  litcnilly  **  petitioned  "  him ;  monstratiTe  of  want  of  conndentloa 

and  as  their  petition,  written  in  a  and  selfishness  in  ui  to  depart  with 

stylo  of  serious  playfulness,  is  honor-  you,  tIx.: 

able  to  all  parties,  I  willingly  insert  it  ''If  you  were  to  go  alone  you  would 

here:  not  keep  an  establishment.    If  you 

"My  dear  Mktcalfb, — We,  the  take  us  with  you,  yon  propose  to  keep 
undersigned,  have  determined  that  we  an  establishment.  Your  petitioaen 
will  waive  the  Nizam's  allowances,  humblv  pray  that  you  wiU  not  pot 
and  cleave  to  the  Company,  in  order  yourself  to  this  expense,  and  that  you 
that  we  may  both  show  our  loyalty  wiU  live  with  your  fdend  Captain 
to  our  employers  and  enjoy  the  plea-  Snoyd,  and  trust  to  our  finding  house- 
sure  of  accompanying  you  to  the  Pre-  room  in  his  neighbourhood— either  by 
sidcncy  of  Calcutta.  the  hire  of  a  small  domicile  or  other- 

"  Albeit  we,  the  undersigned,  hum-  wise — ^for  which  boon  your  petitkmen 

bly  pray  that  you  will  vouchsafe  us  will  ever  pray, 

the  following  boon  on  this  occasion,  "  J.  A.  Buihbt. 

without  which  it  would  be  both  de*  "R.  Wblls." 
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The  Nereide  landed  Mr.  Martin  at  Masulipatam, 
and  he  pushed  on  with  all  speed  to  Hyderabad. 
IHiiee  marches  from  the  city  he  came  upon  the 
Resident's  camp.  An  hour  after  his  introduction 
he  had  rendered  Metcalfe  essential  service.  The 
young  surgeon  found  that  his  patient  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  literature  of  his  case.  He  had  perused 
tiie  works  of  almost  every  writer  who  had  discoursed 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  his  disorder,  and,  as 
commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  he  had  been  be- 
wildered and  perplexed  by  the  multitude  of  conflict- 
ing authorities.  Commenting  freely  on  this  incer- 
titude, he  asked  his  attendant  how  it  happened  that 
amidst  such  varying  counsel  he  was  able  so  promptly 
to  decide.  The  answer  was,  of  course,  the  answer 
of  the  profession — and  a  just  one.  Metcalfe  soon 
perceived  that  Grovemment  had  sent  him  the  right 
man. 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Masulipatam,  where 
Metcalfe,  invalid  as  he  was,  felt  constrained  not  to 
reject  the  hospitality  so  freely  offered  to  him,  the- 
Resident  and  his  family  embarked  for  Calcutta, 
which  they  reached  on  the  21st  of  December.  In 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  young  assistants,  and 
the  hearty  invitations  of  Mr.  Swinton,  Captain 
Sneyd,  and  other  old  friends,  he  determined  on  in- 
stituting  an  establishment  of  his  own.  Taking  a 
large  house  in  Chowringhee — the  May  Fair  of  the 
City  of  Palaces — and  purchasing  the  furniture,  to 
be  sold  again  at  a  heavy  sacrifice,  he  made  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  friends.  His  happiness  was 
principally  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  theirs; 

VOL.  II.  I 
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for  in  spite  of  the  science  of  Nicolson  and  Martin^ 
he  was  not  able  at  first  to  cheer  his  friends  at  a 
distance  with  any  flattering  accounts  of  himaftlf- 
At  the  end  of  January  he  wrote,  howeyer^  that  he 
believed  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  recovery ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  following  month  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  returning  to  Hyderabad. 

This  brief  sojourn  in  Calcutta  was  little  likely 
under  such  circumstances  to  evolve  incidents  worthy 
of  narration ;  but  there  are  two  little  fiocts  connected 
with  his  departure  so  illustrative  of  Iub  delicate 
sense  of  honor  and  his  extreme  generosity,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  withheld.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
was  anxious  that  Mr.  Martin  should  return  with  him 
to  Hyderabad,  and  assume  the  office  of  Biesidency 
Surgeon,  which  was  about  to  become  vacant.  The 
appointment  was  one  of  honor  and  emolument.  The 
old  incumbent  had  drawn  about  3000  rupeea  a 
month.  The  offer,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  a  tempt- 
ing one.  But  Mr.  Bushby,  through  whom  it  was 
made,  was  directed  to  inform  Martin,  that  one-half 
of  this  large  salary  was  paid  by  the  Nizam — ^the 
Eesidency  Surgeon  being  called  Medical  Store- 
keeper to  his  Highness,  though  in  reality  there 
were  no  stores  to  keep.  This,  one  of  many  instances 
of  the  ^'  plunder  of  the  Nizam,''  Metcalfe  had  deter- 
mined to  stop,  with  every  other  that  came  within 
his  control,  on  the  first  opportunity.  And  much  as 
he  desired  to  induce  Martin  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Deccan,  he  now  intimated  to  his  young  friend 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  perpetuate  so  nefarious 
a  job.    The  result  was,  that  the  young  surgeon's 
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firisndSy  looldng  forward  to  his  erentual  prospects  in 
Oalciitta^  persuaded  him  not  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment; and  soon  afterwards '  he  accompanied  the 
Bodf-Gnwd  <m  the  expedition  to  Rangoon. 

So  Metcalfe  embarked  for  Masulipatam,  in  this 
matter  disa^xmited.  On  his  voyage  down  the 
Hooghly  he  learnt  that  a  friend  and  brother  civilian 
— an  officer  then  of  the  highest  promise,  since 
abondantly  perfonned — ^had  embarked  for  England 
on  a  veoocl  then  dropping  down  the  river,  but  owing 
to  8ome  untoward  accident,  had  not  contrived  to 
diip  his  baggage.  All  the  mighty  wardrobe  neces- 
sity for  the  consumption  of  a  five-months'  voyage 
was  lagging  behind  on  some  dilatory  luggage-boat, 
and  the  ship  was  fast  putting  out  to  sea.  The 
dilemma  was  an  extreme  one.  Both  horns  of  it 
well  considered,  the  least  excruciating  of  the  two 
appeared  to  be  a  return  to  Calcutta — the  loss  of  the 
passage,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  furlough.  But  Met- 
calfe came  to  the  rescue.  He  had  large  supplies  of 
dothes  with  him — ^many  of  all  kinds  newly  made 
for  him  in  Calcutta — and  he  rejoiced  now  to  think 
of  the  good  account  to  which  they  might  be  turned. 
K^qnng  barely  sufficient  for  his  own  immediate 
uses,  he  now  sent  the  bulk  of  his  wardrobe  to  his 
perplexed  Mend,  who  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  not 
the  less  for  the  thought  that  he  was  nearly  a  foot 
taller  than  the  Lord-Bountiful  of  Hyderabad. 

The  hot  weather  and  the  rainy  season  of  1824 
found  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at  the  B/Csidency  in  im- 
proved health  and  spirits,  but  with  an  ever-increasing 
of  bnnnesB  before  him.    He  had  enjoyed  none 

i2 
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of  the  leisure  he  had  sought ;  but  in  the  growing 
conviction  of  the  benefit  that  accrued  from  his  labor, 
he  found  abundant  compensation  for  his  toil.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  he  contrived  to  snatch  brief 
intervals  for  private  correspondence ;  and  there  were 
cherished  friends  with  whom  an  xmreserved  episto- 
lary intercourse  was  among  the  choicest  pleasures 
of  his  life.  From  letters  of  this  kind,  written  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1824,  some  passages  may 
not  unfitly  be  given,  in  illustration  of  his  inner  life 
at  this  time.  Characteristic  as  they  are  in  other 
respects,  they  indicate  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the 
exceeding  warmth  of  the  writer's  heart.  Friendship 
was  with  him  almost  a  passion — "  passing  the  love 
of  women."  And  the  same  romantic  attachment 
which  he  felt  towards  others  it  was  his  privil^e  also 
to  inspire  in  them  : 

'^Hyderabad,  25th  Oct.,  1824.— You  must  already,  I  fear, 
think  me  a  very  unworthy  correspondent.  I  know  not  how  it 
has  happened  that,  since  you  went,  I  have  found  so  few  op- 
portunities for  writing.  I  never  had  a  greater  inclination  for 
it,  but  day  after  day  passes  away,  and  is  filled  up,  somehow  or 
other,  without  giving  one  the  happy  moment  for  indulging  in 
friendly  converse  with  those  absent,  whom  our  thoughts  never- 
theless accompany.  I  cannot  say  that  the  happy  moment  is 
now  come  legitimately,  for  a  swelling  packet  of  the  works  of 
Sutherland,  Campbell,  Baxter,  and  Co.,  encumbers  my  table, 
and  carries  the  imagination  away  from  anything  that  it  is  de- 
lightful to  dwell  on;  but  I  have  seized  die  moment  by  the 
forelock,  and  dragged  it  in  advance  of  it's  own  turn,  which,  if 
it  waited  for  others,  might  never  come.  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
read  in  the  morning  upstairs.  That  time  is  now  occupied  by 
business  :  from  which  I  steal  a  little  now  to  confabulate  with 
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jou.     I  have  not  been  quiie  well  for  a  few  days.     gave  a 

grand  party  in  tents.  I  got  a  little  wet  from  rain,  before 
tbe  carriage  could  be  closed,  in  going  there;  and  I  tasted  from 
cariosity  some  of  his  productions  of  milk  punch,  orange  wine, 
£&  Whether  it  were  the  one  or  the  other,  I  was  attacked  with 
some  symptoms  of  derangement  afterwards,  in  the  seat  of  last 
year's  illness,  accompanied  with  slight  fever.  I  am,  however, 
well  again  now»  and  matters  have  reverted  to  their  usual  course. 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  your  view  of  your 

own  imperfections;  because  every  man,  on  examining  himself, 
if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  self,  must,  I  conceive,  be  sensible 
not  only  of  weaknesses  and  frailties,  but  of  corruption  and 
wickedness,  which  it  is  perhaps  the  most  arduous  endeavor  of 
Kis  life  to  subdue.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  entertain  an  exalted 
opinion  of  yourself,  for  that  is  in  itself  a  vice,  and  a  very  un- 
amiable  one.  Have  as  low  a  sense  as  you  like  of  your  own 
merits.  No  ill  can  follow  from  true  humility.  But  I  am  now 
an  old  man  compared  with  you  (though  I  mean  to  start  fresh 
in  England  as  a  promising  young  man),  and,  in  virtue  of  my 
years,  I  have  seen  and  observed  characters ;  and  can  tell  you, 
that  I  have  found  in  yours  much  to  esteem,  love,  and  admire, 
much  far  beyond  your  age.  You  speak  of  vanity.  No  one  is 
without  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  ingredient  of  our  com- 
position. It  is  only  offensive  when  it  is  obtrusive.  Now,  if 
your  vanity  is  inordinate,  as  you  say,  you  must  possess  the 
organ  of  secret!  veness  in  great  fulness  to  keep  it  so  well  in  order, 
for  I  have  never  remarked  in  you  any  signs  of  inordinate  vanity, 
but  have  seen  too  much  of  modesty  and  diffidence  for  the  un- 
controlled empire  of  that  overwhelming  fault." 

"  October  28,  1824. — Your  inquisitive  friend,  the 

Killadar  of  Beder,  expressed,  I  dare  say,  the  interest  univer- 
sally felt  in  the  Burmah  war,  or  any  other  convulsion  in  which 
we  have  a  chance  of  being  worsted  and  driven  from  our  high 
seat  of  empire.  You  will  find  Gibbon  much  more  entertaining 
than  Hallam ;  though  the  latter  is  very  much  admired.  I  went 
through  Gibbon  during  a  sickness  which  confined  me  to  my 
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room  at  Eton,  and  thought  him  delightful  from  beginning  to 
end*  That,  however,  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  I  kncyw 
not  how  I  should  like  the  same  thing  now.  In  your  fondneai 
for  reading  you  have  a  sure  hold  on  one  of  the  greatest  aouioet 
of  happiness  in  life.  There  are  few  sorrows  in  which  a  book  is 
not  some  relief;  and  with  a  taste  for  reading  one  never  needs 
any  other  pleasure  or  employment." 

'^  If  I  thought  it  would  have  any  effect,  I  should  b^  700, 
for  my  sake,  as  well  as  your  own,  to  adhere  to  your  plans  of 
rational  economy.  If  ever  I  am  to  leave  India,  I  shall  go  with 
great  reluctance  and  heart-sinking,  if  I  leave  those  I  love  behind 
without  the  hope  of  meeting  them  again  in  my  old  age.  I  shall 
quit  Hyderabad — if  that  evil  day  is  to  come — with  similar  feelr 
ings;  for  God  knows  what  will  become  of  us  all  when  our  little 
circle  shall  be  broken  up.  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  Council,  and  the  possible  result 
of  such  an  appointment,  I  should  rejoice  at  the  nomination  of 
some  other  person,  to  put  out  of  credit  those  rumors  which  I 
am  told  are  on  the  increase  in  Calcutta  regarding  my  devmtion 
to  that  dignity,  and  of  which  the  realisation  would  remove  me 
from  the  present  home  of  my  affections^  and  the  ties  formed  in 
this  sphere.  I  cannot  think  on  this  subject  without  pain, 
knowing  as  I  do  by  experience  that  separation  and  removal  to 
distant  scenes,  though  they  may  leave  unimpaired  good-will, 
regard,  esteem,  friendship,  confidence,  and  even  afiection,  are  still 
fatal  to  that  warmth  of  feeling,  that  intimacy  of  ideas,  that 
ddight  of  close  and  continual  intercourse  which  constitute  what 
I  would  term  the  luxuries  of  friendship.'' 

"  Hyderabad^  November  7,  1824. —  ....  If  my  einstles 
give  you  as  much  pleasure  as  yours  bring  to  me,  we  shall  both 
enjoy  a  great  deal  of  happiness  from  our  correspondence.  The 
natives  of  the  east  say  that  the  interchange  of  letters  is  '  the  meet- 
ing of  hearts.'  They  say  it  formally,  and  without  feeling  its  force; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  good  saying.  Hearts  undoubtedly  meet 
hearts  in  correspondence.  How  the  heart  rejoices  and  bounds 
at  the  sight  of  the  handwriting  of  a  beloved  fiiendl  and  how 
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it  ofgiflowi  with  delighti  how  it  warms,  expands,  and  boils  over, 
in  leading  the  affectionate  language  which  one  knows  to  have 
been  poQzed  forth  from  a  congenial  heart !  There  are  joys  of  this 
kind  in  the  pure  love  which  exists  between  man  and  man, 
which  cannot,  I  think,  be  surpassed  in  that  more  alloyed 
attadinient  between  the  oppoate  sexes,  to  which  the  name  of 
love  is  in  general  exclusively  applied.  Alas,  that  these  joys 
dionld  be  of  such  short  duration;  and  that  experience  should 
teach  us,  that  although  we  may  indulge  in  them  for  a  period, 
they  are  but  a  dream  and  will  pass  away !  The  day  will  come 
— and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon — when  you  will  receive 
my  letters  with  indifference,  and  sit  down  to  answer  them  with 
xelnctance.  This,  too,  may  happen  without  any  loss  of  esteem^ 
or  regard,  or  friendship,  in  its  ordinary  sense.  All  these  may 
remain,  and  yet  the  enthusiastic  warmth  of  attachment  which 
gives  its  principal  zest  to  the  affection  of  friends  may  subside. 
Such  is  human  nature.  And  if  it  were  not  so  we  should  never 
know  new  attachments.  The  first  formed  would  be  the  only 
ones  existing  through  life;  and  the  heart  would  be  closed  against 
all  others.  I  will  not,  however,  anticipate  evils,  but  enjoy  and 
cherish  the  present  good." 

"  December  17, 1824. —  ....  I  feel  the  want  of  a  country 
house  incessantly.  As  long  as  I  live  at  the  Residency  it  will 
be  a  public  house;  and  as  long  as  the  billiard-table  stands,  the 
Residency  will  be  a  tavern.  I  wish  that  I  could  introduce  a 
nest  of  white  ants  secretly,  without  any  one's  kenning  thereof,  if 
the  said  ants  would  devour  the  said  table,  and  cause  it  to  dis- 
appear. But  I  do  not  like,  either  in  deed  or  word,  to  make 
any  attack  on  an  instrument  of  amusement  which  is  so  much 
reHahed  by  some  of  us,  who  do  not  observe  the  consequences  to 

which  it  leads.    is  almost  as  ardent  at  it  as ,  and  is 

quite  animated  on  a  day  of  *  pools.'  .... 

.  ..."  I  have  no  intelligence  respecting  the  talked-of  seat 
in  Council,  and  retain  all  my  doubt  on  that  subject.  It  is  a 
thing  on  which  there  can  be  nothing  certain  until  it  be  accom- 
plished.    I  cannot  pretend  to  reject  such  an  ostensible  rise  in 
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life  with  disdain ;  but  my  heart  is  bound  by  des  and  feelings  to 
this  quarter,  and  I  shall  be  rather  glad  than  sorry  to  see  the. 
chance  ended  by  the  nomination  of  some  other  person.  Yon 
are  yourself  no  slight  cause  of  my  reluctance  to  go  away." 

In  the  early  part  of  1826  the  Besident  set  out  on 
one  of  his  wonted  provincial  excursions,  glad  to  be 
absent  from  Hyderabad.  In  the  course  of  his  tour 
he  endeavored  to  find  a  convenient  place  for  the 
erection  of  a  country  residence — but  I  know  not 
with  Avliat  result.  The  object  of  escape  from  the 
Residency  was  soon  to  be  attained  in  another  way. 
From  the  letters  written  during  this  excursion,  one 
or  two  extracts  may  be  made.  In  the  following  will 
be  found  the  earliest  mention  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Indian  Press  : 

"  Camp^  Bhoungter^  March  2, 1825. — Many  thanka  for  your 
letter  of  21-24th  ultimo.  Have  I  read  *  Adam  Blair?  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  have  or  not;  but  I  suppose  not.  The 
story  is  familiar  to  me;  but  I  must  have  got  my  knowledge 
of  it  from  reviews.     Tlie  last  thing  I  did  with  the  book  was  to 

lend  It  to  Mrs.  B ,  the  clergyman's  wife.  Is  it  one  of  Gait's? 

I  rather  think  not.*  We  have  got  liis  last,  the  *  Spae  Wife,' 
in  camp.  It  is  a  highly  poetical  and  elegant  thing,  though  not 
of  the  same  sort  with  your  favorite,  ^  The  Annals  of  the 
Parish,*  the  simplicity  of  which  is  beautiful,  and  in  parts  very 
affecting.  Strange  to  say  I  have  never  read  '  Tristram  Shandy;* 
I  know  very  little  of  Sterne  as  an  author.  I  took  up  *  Tristram 
Shandy'  when  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen.  I  thought  that  I  did 
not  understand  it,  and  laid  it  down  again.  Since  fourteen  or 
fifteen  I  have  read  very  little,  excepting  the  publications  of  the 
day. 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  said  it  is  Lockhart*0. 
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*'  It  seems  that  the  Directors  have  tried  to  nominate  Sir  J. 
Halcohn  Gbvemor  of  Madras,  but  have  been  prevented  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  who  have  put  a  veto  on  the  appointment, 
because  he  is  a  Company's  servant.  Malcolm's  speech  on  the 
press  was,  I  think,  very  good.  I  have  no  decided  opinions  on 
that  subject  myself.  I  cannot  go  along  with  one  party  as  to 
the  blessings  of  a  free  press,  nor  with  another  as  to  its  dangers; 
but  I  rather  think  that  the  inconveniences  would  predominate 
it  present,  and  the  advantages  hereafter;  and  that  it  would  be 
hostile  to  the  permanency  of  our  rule,  but  ultimately  beneficial 
to  India 

'^  The  real  dangers  of  a  free  press  in  India  are,  I  think,  in  its 
enabling  the  natives  to  throw  off  our  yoke.  The  petty  annoy- 
ances which  our  Governments  would  suficr  I  call  lather  incon- 
veniences. The  advantages  are  in  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
which  it  seems  wrong  to  obstruct  for  any  temporary  or  selfish 
purpose.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  would  let  it  have  its 
swing,  if  I  were  sovereign  lord  and  master." 

But  interesting  as  is  this  passage,  as  an  indication 
of  his  earlier  views  on  a  great  question,  his  practical 
solution  of  which  was  among  the  greatest  measures 
of  his  public  life,  the  following  is  more  interesting 
still,  for  it  contains  the  solution  of  a  still  greater 
question : 

"  Camp^  Kohatr,  March  2\y  1825. — If  I  am  really  the  happy 
man  you  suppose  me  to  be,  I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  know 
myself,  the  secret  of  my  happiness.  You  will  perhaps  smile, 
for  I  am  not  sure  that  your  mind  has  taken  the  turn  that  might 
induce  you  to  sympathise.  But  be  assured  that  I  am  in  earnest. 
I  Uve  in  a  state  of  fervent  and  incessant  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  favors  and  mercies  which  I  have  experienced  throughout 
my  life.  The  feeling  is  so  strong  that  it  often  overflows  in 
tears,  and  is  so  rooted  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  misfortunes 
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could  shake  it.  It  leads  to  constant  devotion  and  finn  content; 
and  though  I  am  not  free  from  those  vexations  and  distuibaaeoB 
to  which  the  weak  temper  of  man  is  subject^  I  am  guarded  by 
that  feeling  against  any  lasting  depression." 

On  the  11th  of  April,  Metcalfe  wrote  still  to  the 
same  correspondent,  "  Here  we  are,  my  dear  boy, 
on  our  return  towards  Hyderabad,  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Nizam's  dominions;"  and  sooa 
afterwards  he  announced  his  arrival  at  Hyderabad : 
"  Since  we  came  in,"  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  May, 
^^  you  can  guess  in  what  way  I  have  been  bothered 
— public  business  and  priyate  correspondence  have 
accumulated  and  remain  undisposed  of.  I  have  not 
read  a  word,  though  the  contents  of  eleven  cases  of 
new  books  have  been  spread  out  before  me."  In 
this  letter  he  had  great  tidings  to  communicate* 
lie  was  about  to  leave  Hyderabad  for  ever.  He 
had  returned  to  the  Hesidency  only  to  receive  firom. 
the  Governor-General  a  letter  announcing  that  his 
services  were  required  in  another  and  more  im- 
portant sphere  of  action.  "  Now  for  what  I  grieve 
to  tcU  you,"  wrote  Metcalfe — "  I  have  been  requested 
by  Government  to  go  to  Delhi,  to  take  charge  of 
political  affairs  in  Upper  India,  and  the  dvil  ad- 
ministration of  the  Delhi  territory.  The  Board  now 
at  Delhi  is  to  be  removed.  So  is  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony,  who  will  probably,  however,  resign,  as  his 
measTxres  have  been  condemned;  and  I  am  called 
on  in  a  very  flattering  manner  to  take  the  place  of 
both." 

The  letter  wliich  Lord  Amherst  wrote  was,  in- 
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deed^  a  flattering  (me — ^but  there  was  the  utmost 
myoaaif  in  it.  And  little  as  Metcalfe  desired  the 
diange^  thwe  must  have  been  found  by  one  of  his 
tempenment  fiome  compensation  in  the  language 
of  fodi  a  letter : 

JXMtp  AMHERST  TO  SIB  CHABLES  METCALFE. 

<*  CaleatU,  April  16, 1825. 

^*  Mt  DEAR  Sir  Charles, — Events  which  have  occurred  in 
the  Upper  Provinces  render  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of 
Goremroent,  that  a  new  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  the 
administration  of  afi&irs  in  Delhi  and  Rajpootana,  and  that  to 
carry  such  new  arrangement  into  effect,  you  should  assume  the 
office  of  Resident  at  Delhi.  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  express  to 
you  my  most  anxious  hope  that  no  cause  exists  on  your  part 
to  prevent  your  undertaking  this  arduous  and  important  public 
duty. 

"  Much  as  your  services  are  still  demanded  at  Hyderabad,  a 
nobler  field  opens  for  them  in  the  scene  of  your  former  resi- 
dence and  employment;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  unless  there 
should  be  some  impediment  of  which  I  am  not  aware  to  your 
proceeding  to  Delhi,  you  will  readily  aflbrd  your  services  in  a 
quarter  where  they  are  now  most  urgently  required,  and  where, 
I  hedtate  not  to  say,  you  can,  of  all  men  in  India,  most  benefit 
your  Government  and  your  country. 

"  Mr.  Swinton's  letter  to  you  makes  it  unnecessary  that  I 
should  enter  into  further  detail. 

''  I  remain,  with  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 
"  My  dear  Sir  Charles, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Amherst." 

**  I  should  consider  it  incumbent  on  me,"  wrote 
Metcalfe,  in  the  private  letter  already  quoted,  "  to 
obey  any  call — ^but  such  an  one  as  this  is,  of  course, 
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irresistible.  I  go,  howeyer,  reluctantly,  and  wish 
that  I  could  have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  in 
the  quarter  which  has  now  become  the  home  of 
my  heart.  I  shall  quit  my  public  duties  here  with 
great  regret.  I  shall  quit  my  Mends  with  greater." 
He  felt,  indeed,  acutely  the  severance  of  these  ties ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  that  he 
looked  to  a  Calcutta  feyer  as  one  of  the  least  of 
the  evils  which  threatened  him,  and  hoped  to  find 
in  it  relief  from  other  more  corroding  anxieties  and 
distresses. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

[1825-1827.] 

DELHI    REVISITED. 

Metcalfe*!  Return  to  Calcutta— Betidence  there — ^Death  of  Sir  David  Ochtcr- 
kny— Bhurtpore  Afiairs— Views  of  the  Govcmnicnt — Mctcalfe'a  Minute — 
Departure  for  Delhi — Advance  of  the  Armies — Metcalfe  in  Camp — Fall  of 
Bhurtpore— Subsequent  Prooecdings— Death  of  Rimett  and  Welts— Visit 
of  Lord  Amherst  ^Appointment  to  Council. 

Never  had  more  unwelcome  honors  been  conferred 
on  a  public  servant  than  those  which  now  descended 
upon  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  In  spite  of  all  the 
vexations  and  annoyances  which  beset  his  position, 
the  Hyderabad  Residency  had  become  very  dear  to 
him.  More  than  twenty  years  before,  he  had  re- 
corded a  resolution  not  to  form  any  more  romantic 
attachments ;  but  he  had  been  forming  them  ever 
since.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  fell 
in  friendship  as  other  men  fall  in  love.  There  was 
at  once  an  ardor  and  a  tenderness  in  his  affec- 
tion little  removed  from  the  degree  in  which  these 
qualities  evince  themselves  in  our  attachments  to 
the  other  sex.  He  had  gathered  round  him  at 
Hyderabad  a  beloved  circle  of  friends,  to  be  broken 
from  time  to  time  by  the  necessities  of  the  public 
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service,  but  always  to  reunite  again.  And  although 
some  of  these  friends  might  accompany  him  to 
Dellii,  it  was  certain  that  the  old  Hyderabad  party 
could  never  again  reassemble  in  all  its  pleasant 
integrity.*  It  was  with  extreme  depression  of  spirits, 
therefore,  that  he  now  made  his  preparations  for  the 
coming  change. 

There  were  other  causes,  too,  in  operation,  to 
increase  the  reluctance  which  he  felt  to  his  ap- 
roaching  departure  from  the  Deccan — causes  of  a 
public  character.  He  was  anxious  in  the  extreme 
for  the  success  of  the  measures  which  he  was  push- 
ing forward  for  the  regeneration  of  the  long-de- 
vastated provinces  of  Hyderabad;  and  he  had  no 
assurance  that  his  successor  would  carry  out  the 
system  which  he  had  so  steadUy  maintained.  But 
to  the  call  of  the  Government  he  responded  vdthout 
reservation,  that  he  was  willing  to  take  upon  him- 
self any  service  which  his  superiors  considered  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  State ;  and 
he  asked  whether  it  were  expedient  that  he  should 
proceed  to  Delhi  with  all  possible  despatch.  Lord 
Amherst  was  at  this  time  on  the  river  recruiting 
his  impaired  health ;  and  in  reply  to  the  reference 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Swinton,  he  wrote  that  he  was 

*  To  one  of  these  friends  Metcalfe  me,  and  then,  although  I  should  still 
wrote,  **I  am  out  of  spirits  at  the  regretour  desertion  of  the  fkte  of  tfali 
change  in  my  prospects.  I  looked  country,  my  personal  regrets  would  be 
forward  to  the  assemblage  of  all  I  conyeited  into  joyM  anticipatioiii.'' 
love,  and  a  happy  time  during  the  — [^Hyderabad,  May  12,  1825.]  Of 
rams— our  lalxxrs  in  the  country  to  bo  these  friends,  Captain  Sutherland 
afterwards  resumed.  I  cannot  s^  that  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to 
I  shall  be  here  for  a  month,  as  I  must  Ddhi;  and  Mr.  R.  Wells  and  Lieu- 
be  prepared  to  start  at  a  moment's  tenant  Hislop  afterwaidi  joined  him 
notice.  Then  to  leave  all  behind,  there. 
I  wish  that  I  could  take  you  all  with 
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<<  incUned  to  avail  himself  of  the  ready  disposition 
wbidi  Sir  Charles  shows  to  give  us  his  immediate 
MBstance,  and  to  request  him  to  come  to  Calcutta, 
so  as  to  start  thence  hy  dawk  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permit." 

To  Lord  Amherst,  Metcalfe  had  greatly  recom- 
mended himself  during  his  visit  to  Calcutta  in  the 
preceding  year;  and  he  had  left  the  Presidency 
"  carrying  away  with  him,"  as  the  Governor-General 
wrote,  "the  sincere  good  wishes  of  every  one  in 
Qoverament  House  for  the  entire  re-estahhshment  of 
his  health."  And  now  the  kind-hearted  nobleman 
wrote  to  Mr.  Swinton  to  ask,  "  whether  he,  or  any 
other  firiifflid  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  had  been  com- 
missioned to  look  out  for  quarters  for  him  in  Cal- 
cutta ?"  "  If  so,"  he  added,  "  I  beg  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  accommodating 
him,  with  one  or  two  genttemen  who  may  accompany 
him,  with  quarters  at  Government  House."  But 
Metcalfe  had  made  other  arrangements ;  and  when 
he  reached  Calcutta,  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend, 
Major  Lockett,  of  the  College  of  Port  William — 
the  same  house  in  Chowringhee  which  Sir  Charles 
had  formerly  occupied  on  his  own  accoimt. 

He  mnrived  in  Calcutta  not  in  good  health ;  not  in 
good  spirits.  He  had  restless  nights,  and  an  im- 
paired s^petite ;  he  felt  the  effects  of  morning  labor 
in  evening  heaviness  and  lethargy.  The  weather 
during  the  last  weeks  of  August  had  been  close  and 
^try ;  but  some  heavy  falls  of  rain  early  in  Sep- 
tember had  deared  the  atmosphere  and  lowered  the 
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:iur.7«i:iire-  With  this  favorable  change  Metcalfe 
sijiitfaly  revived,  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Hyder- 
jbhsii  that  he  was  "  as  well  as  ev»."  *  But  his 
iRiitrt-  untravelled,  stillf  ondly  turned  towards  the  Hy- 
irr^ibad  Residency,  and  he  wrote  that,  although  he 
iii  little  expectation  of  such  an  issue,  he  still  hoped 
that  some  difference  of  opinion  between  Grovemment 
and  himself  relative  to  the  course  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  Xorth-west  might  occasion  his  return 
to  the  Residency,  t  But  this  hope  was  soon  aban- 
doned; and  on  the  11th  of  September  he  wrote: 
"  My  sentiments  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  the  several  refractory  states  in  the  quarter 
wliither  I  am  going,  seem  to  ])e  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Government  ;J  and  I  am  now 
only  waiting  for  my  instructions,  wliich  I  conclude 
will  be  in  conformity  ^nth  my  recommendations.     I 

♦  Writing  on  the  24  th  of  August,  to,  but  hare  not  the  power.    My  only 

)ie  thus  complained  of  his  health :  *'  I  chance  now  rests  in  the  occarrence  of 

have  seldom  been  less  well  than  since  some  improbable  and    inoonceirable 

I  parted  from  you.    My  nights  arc  event  in  the  short  inter^'al  whidi  pc- 

restless.    I  get  very  well  through  the  mains,  such  as  can  neither  be  hoped 

days,  during  which  I  hare  been  fully  nor  imagined.   Tlic  period  of  my  own 

occupied,  but  owing  to  want  of  sleep,  departure  to  the  northwwd  ia  still 

I  am  weary  and  lethargic  after  dinner  unfixed.    Government  has  not  come 

to  a  distressing  degree,**— On  the  3rd  to  any  determination  on  any  one  of 

of  September  he  wrote,  that  a  favor-  the  subjects  to  which  I  shall  imme- 

nble  change  of  weather  (rain)  had  diately  have  to  attend.    I  have  read 

quite  restored  him:  "I  have  a  good  all  the  necessary  papers,  and  I  shall 

ap't^etite    at   meals,'*   he  said,  **  and  begin  to  put  down  my  notions  as  to 

sleep  well  at  night.    In  short,  I  am  as  what  we  ought  to  do  m  each  case  of 

well  as  I  ever  was.**  our  embarrassment.     These,  I  pre- 

f  '*  You  will  liave  heard,**  he  wrote,  sume,  will  go  in  circulation  among 

**  tliat  on  account  of  the  importance  the  members  of  Government,  and  I 

attacheil  by  the  members  of  the  Go-  have  the  impudence  to  expect  that 

vernmont,  one  and  all,  to  my  proceed-  they  will  be  adopted.    I  could  almost 

hv^  to  the  northwanl,  I  have  not  vcn-  wish  the  reverse ;  for  a  decided  dif- 

turcvl  to  make  any  proposition  for  my  ference  of  opinion  would  be  a  good 

return  to  Hy«lerabad,  and  although  plea  for  proposing  to  return,  instead 

this  is,  if  (wssible,  more  than  ever  the  of  going  on — but  even  this  hope  I  am 

anxious  wish  of  my  heart,  I  see  my  unable  to  cherish.** — ICakuUctf  AttguU 

Nuooessor  making  preparations  for  his  24,  1825.] 

(loparturc,  which  I  long  to  put  a  stop  %  See /km/,  pp.  UO,  el  teq. 
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am  not  soiiy  for  the  delay  wliich  has  occurredi  for 
trayellmg  by  dawk  would  have  been  scarcely  prac- 
ticable in  Bengal  during  such  weather  as  we  have 
had.'' 

On  the  first  day^of  October,  accompanied  by  John 
Sutherland,  whom  he  described  as  "  the  representa- 
tive of  the  beloved  circle  at  the  Residency,"  he 
commenced  his  journey  to  the  North- West.  He  had 
been  consoled  by  the  receipt  of  many  most  affection- 
ate letters  firom  the  members  of  that  beloved  circle, 
who  deeply  felt  his  removal  from  them ;  and  he  had 
been  exerting  himself,  and  with  good  success,  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  Wells  and  Hislop  to  the 
Delhi  territory.  Life  is  made  up  of  compensations ; 
and  Metcalfe  had  need  of  all  that  could  solace  him  at 
this  time.  As  he  started  amidst  a  deluge  of  rain, 
along  roads  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  floods 
— a  state  of  things  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  hot 
winds  and  blinding  dust — Metcalfe,  in  the  close 
soUtude  of  his  palanquin,  had  many  painful  re- 
flections to  disturb  him.  There  were  circumstances 
connected  with  his  return  to  Delhi  which  acted 
most  depressingly  on  his  mind.  It  is  time  that  I 
should  relate  them. 

Together  with  the  letter  from  Lord  Amherst, 
which  Metcalfe  had  received,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  inviting  him  to  proceed  again  to  Dellii,  came 
another  from  Secretary  Swinton,  detailing  more 
fully  the  nature  of  the  office  or  offices  which  he  was 
to  be  called  upon  to  fill.  It  is  necessary  to  the  right 
imderstanding  of  the  matter  that  this  letter  should 
be  inserted  here : 

VOL.  n.  K 
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MB.  GEORGE  SWINTON  TO  SIB  OHABLES  METCALFE. 

**  CaloatUs  Apnl  16»  18S5. 

"  My  dear  Metcalfe, — The  letter  from  the  Grovemor- 
Greneral  will  have  explained  to  you  that  considerationB  aridng 
out  of  the  affairs  of  Jyepore,  Alwur,  and  Bhurtpore,  have 
induced  the  Government  to  resolve  on  making  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  Sir  David  Ochterlony  shall  retire  from  active 
employment  on  a  pension,  as  formerly  suggested  by  himself. 

^^  The  (rovemment  is  anxious  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  wiU  thus  be  afforded  for  again  employing  you  in  a 
situation  of  the  highest  trust  and  importance  in  Upper  India, 
reposing,  as  it  does,  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  character  for 
talent,  judgment,  firmness,  and  experience,  and  feeling  deeply 
convinced  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rajpootana,  as  well  as  the 
successful  control  of  our  political  interests  in  that  quarter 
generally,  require  at  the  present  moment  the  most  active  and 
energetic  exercise  of  all  those  qii^ties. 

'^  The  outline  of  the  arrangement  contemplated  in  the  event 
of  your  return  to  Delhi,  is  as  follows: 

'^  Tou  would  be  styled  Resident  at  Delhi.  In  your  political 
capacity  you  would  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions 
formerly  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Resident,  and  likewise 
the  management  of  our  relations  with  the  states  of  Rajpootana. 
The  general  control  and  superintendence  of  the  afiairs  of  Mai- 
wah  would  devolve  on  Mr.  Wellesley. 

*^  Witii  respect  to  the  civil  management  of  the  Delhi  ter- 
ritory, such  a  modification  of  the  Board  is  proposed  as  would 
remove  the  present  members  into  the  Doab,  and  leave  you 
with  a  new  member  of  your  own  selection  to  superintend  the 
internal  affairs  of  Delhi.  As  senior  commissioner  you  would  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  superior  local  authority  in  civil 
as  well  as  political  matters,  whilst  the  presence  of  the  junior 
member  would  relieve  you  from  a  degree  of  labor  and  detail 
which,  if  vested  solely  with  the  control  of  the  assistants  in 
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chaige,  yoa  mig^t  find  incompatible  with  the  attention  due  to 
the  more  nigent  and  important  functions  of  your  office. 

^  Gofvemment  proposes  to  fix  jour  allowances  on  the  most 
liboil  scale,  such  as  will  indemnify  you  for  the  expense  and 
inoonTenienbe  incurred  by  you  in  removing  from  Hyderabad  to 
so  distant  a  point  as  Delhi,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
oatrespond  with  the  high  and  important  trust  now  to  be  con- 
fided to  you.  The  details  of  this  arrangement  will  be  discussed 
and  settled  either  on  the  receipt  of  your  answer,  or  on  your 
mchingthe  Fkesidem^. 

^  To  pieyeni  any  misconception  on  your  part,  I  am  directed 
to  state  to  you  distinctly  that  the  question  of  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony*8  retirement  does  not  depend  on  your  accepting  or 
decHning  the  proposal  now  made  to  you.  If  Government 
shoald  be  disappcnnted  in  its  wish  to  avail  itself  of  your  services 
aa  his  suooeflsor,  it  must  then  look  to  the  next  best  man. 
''  I  remain,  my  dear  Metcalfe, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

^^Geobge  Swinton." 


The  subject  glanced  at  in  the  concludi 
graph  of  this  letter  was  a  painful  one ;  b 
Metcalfe  had  fijially  determined  to  proceed 


the  question  which  it  suggested  had  been  set  at  rest 
in  another  way.  The  brave  and  gentle  spirit  of 
Dayid  Ochterlony  was  now  to  be  no  longer  troubled 
by  the  ingratitude  of  man.  He  had  been  translated 
to  a  Besidency  where  supercessions  and  removals 
are  unknown.  The  intelligence  of  Sir  David's  death 
greeted  Metcalfe  on  his  return  to  Calcutta.  The 
physical  infirmities  of  the  fine  old  soldier  had  been 
for  some  time  increasing  upon  him;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  sufifer- 
ings  of  anofhar  kind.     He  believed  that  he  was 

k2 
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Tinjustly  treated  by  the  Grovermnent  which  he  had 
80  long  and  so  faithfully  served.  One  wound  was 
scarcely  healed  before  another  was  inflicted.  He 
said  that  he  was  disgraced ;  and  saying  so,  turned 
his  face  towards  the  wall  and  died. 

He  died  at  Meerut  on  the  15th  of  July,  1825.  On 
the  4th  of  that  month  he  had  written  to  Metcalfe 
from  the  Shalimar  Gardens,  making  no  mention  of 
his  illness;  and  only  a  few  days  before,  he  had 
spoken  about  his  future  arrangements,  and  dis- 
coursed of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  be 
Metcalfe's  near  neighbour  and  frequent  companion. 
He  had  contemplated  their  joint  occupation  of  Sha- 
limar, in  which  there  were  several  good  dwelling- 
houses;  and  much  pleasant  and  profitable  con- 
versation both  on  private  and  public  aflEairs.*  But 
these  pleasant  anticipations  were  never  realised. 
Before  Metoalfe's  heart  had  responded  to  this  kindly 
invitation,  t  the  hand  that  penned  it  was  still  for 
ever.  Instead  of  meeting  his  old  friend  in  the  warm 
intercourse  of  personal  friendship,  it  was  Metcalfe's 
lot  to  pronounce  his  iloge.  On  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  September,  there  was  a  public  meeting 
assembled  in  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 

*  Ochterlony  had    purchased   the  admit  of;   and  I  promise  to  retire 

property  from  Metcalfe — ^had  sold  it  vhenerer  I  interfere  with  your  hours 

to  a  native,  and  then  re^purchased  it,  of  study  and  business.    Or  rather  we 

on  finding  that  the  man  considered  will  so  settle  it  tliat  I  shall  never  hare 

that  he  had  done  the  general  a  ser-  to  retire,  by  settling  some  regular 

vice.    He  now  wrote  to  Metcalfe  of-  system.    The  plan  pleases  me  much, 

fering  him  the  use  of  his  old  house,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  it 

'*  This  arrangement,"  he  added,  "  of  acceptable  to  you.** — [June  28,  1825. 

occupying  a  place  we  are  both  so  fond  MS,  CorrespomUneeJ] 
of,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  the  more  dis-       f  Hie  intelligence,  conveyed  to  him 

agreeable  to  you  that  it  wiU  admit  by  his  brother  from  Delhi,  must  have 

of  our  being  as  mudi  together,  when  reached  Metcalfe  as  he  entered  the 

you  rusticate^  as  your  butineis  will  river,  on  his  way  to  Calcatta. 
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tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Sir  David 
OchterlQiiy.  At  this  meeting  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
was  requited  to  preside.  It  was  his  duty,  there- 
fore, to  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  soldier-statesman; 
and  he  did  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genuine 
admiration  and  affection.* 

But  neither  this  honest  tribute,  nor  the  more 
hollow  conunendations  of  the  Government  in  their 
obituary  gazette-notice,  nor  the  minute-guns  which 
numbered  the  years  of  the  brave  old  man,  could  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  he  died  believing  himself 
«  dishonored."  The  truth  is,  that  the  supreme  au- 
thorities had  long  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
compass  Ochterlony's  removal  from  the  high  and 
most  responsible  office  which  he  filled,  not  only  as 
Besident  at  Delhi,  but  as  the  chief  representative 
of  the  British  Government  in  Malwah  and  Bajpoo- 
tana.  The  duties  of  such  an  office  were  too  onerous 
for  his  declining  years  and  failing  health.  In 
1822-23  he  had  suffered  imder  a  total  prostration 
of  the  nervous  system — an  often-recurring  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  almost  amoimting,  as  he  said,  to 

*  From  a  sketch  of  his  speech,  in  that  witnessed  them  ever  cease   to 

Metcalfe's   handwriting,  I   take  the  dwell  on  them  with  mingled  delight 

following  passage:  —  **  Distinguished  and  regret?     They  shed  around  his 

in  the  highest  degree  hoth  in  the  Ca-  public  lustre  the  charm  of  fascination, 

billet  and  the  Pield,  it  may  truly  be  and  in  addition  to  the  enthusiasm 

said  that  he  was  the  pride  of  the  excited  by  his  exploits,  drew  towards 

Bengal  Axmy,  many  of  whose  glorious  Mm  irresistibly,  and  bound  with  in- 

achievements  are  connected  with  his  dissoluble  attachment,  the  hearts  of 

renown;  an  honor  to  the  Company's  all  that  knew  him.    Never,  perhaps, 

senrice,  wfadkch  in  every  branch  lored  was  there  another  so  universally  ad- 

lus  character  and  exalted  his  fame;  mired  as  a  public  man,  at  the  same 

and  an  ornament  to  the  British  com-  time  so  generally  and  fenrently  be- 

munity  in  India,  which  honored  him  loved.  Never  was  there  another  more 

in  life,  and  deeply  laments  him  in  calculated  to  win  affection,  and  when 

death.    We  are  not  met  to  comme-  won,  to  preserve  it  for  ever  without 

morate  his  priTAte  virtues,  but  who  diminution." 
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angniflh  of  mind,  which,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  would  drive  him  from  the  taUe  or  the  ocxm- 
pany  of  his  Mends  to  indulge  in  solitude  and  teais. 
Incessant  labor  and  anxiety  had  debilitated  his 
strong  frame  and  unhinged  his  strong  mindt  and 
his  medical  attendants  had  insisted  upon  ''the 
absolute  necessity  of  refraining  firom  business  as 
much  as  possible;  not  to  engage  in  confeoreiioeB 
that  could  tend  to  any  excitement;  to  read  no- 
thing that  required  thought;  and  to  write  only 
when  he  could  not  help  it,  and  then  only 
a  little  at  a  time  if  mental  exertion  were  modi 
required."  '*  This/'  he  said,  writing  to  Metoalfo  in 
the  later  autumn  of  1823, ''  is  the  brief  history  of 
myself  for  the  last  twelve  months — sometimea 
better,  sometimes  worse;  but  seldom — ^ped^pa  I 
might  say,  never  welL"*  In  November  he  wrote 
that  his  health  was  improving,  and  that  ''  if  the 
wicked  Bajpoots  would  cease  from  their  iniquities^ 
he  might  hope  to  get  well ;"  but  on  Christmas-day 
he  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  acknowledging  that  he ''  really 
thought  his  age  and  infirmities  unequal  to  the  labor 
of  his  station,  and  that  if  Lord  Amherst  could  be 
persuaded  that  his  past  services  of  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  diplomatic  line  entitled  him  to  any 
consideration,"  he  would  most  willingly  accept  any 
ofBice  about  Delhi  that  would  give  him  a  diminished 
salary  and  diminished  dignity,  but  an  increase  of 
ease  and  leisure.  And  he  had  authorised  Metcalfe 
to  make  a  communication  of  this  nature  to  Go- 

*  Oekttrbnjf  to  Metcalfk,  OekAer  Mf  isaz.    M&  Cormpamimu. 
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yenuBeot*  But  it  was  not  comrenient  at  this  time 
to  eSeot  a  change;*  and  in  the  mean  while,  although 
he  was  rtill  crippled  by  the  gout,  and  *'  carried 
from  diair to  Court/'  the  health  of  the  fine  old  gene- 
ral reviyed,  and  with  it  revived  also  his  ambition. 

But  drcumstances  were  now  evolving  themselves 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  hurry  on  the  crisis  which 
Ochterkmy  believed  the  supreme  authorities  desired 
to  precipitate.  There  were  troubles  threateniog  ns 
from  the  Bhurtpore  quarter.  Twelve  years  before, 
we  had  desu^  to  teach  the  !Bajah  what  was  his 
duty  to  the  British  Government ;  but  we  had  other 
employment  then  both  for  our  money  and  our  troops, 
and  we  had  suffered  oursdves  to  be  grievously 
iii8nlted.t  But  the  strong  measures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Central  India,  which  had  been  carried  out 
with  sudi  great  success,  had  induced  a  more  pacific 
disposition  in  the  Bhurtpore  chief,  and  for  many 
years  we  seldom  turned  our  eyes  apprehensively 
towards  the  great  Jat  fortress.  Internal  dissensions, 
however,  soon  hurried  on  the  results,  which  would 
have  followed  external  hostility.  The  old  Bhurt- 
pwe  Rajah,  Runjeet  Singh,  who  had  so  obstinately 
defended  himself  against  Lake's  army,  died,  leaving 
three  sons,  the  eld^  of  whom  succeeded,  and  died 
without  issue.  The  secopd  son  then  ascended  the 
throne;  but  a  claim  had  been  set  up  by  the  third, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  adopted  by  his 
ddest  brother.    It  was  not,  however,  persevered  in 

*  Oditerlony  thought  that  the  real  ment,  and  were  looking  for  an  oppor^ 

naioD  of  the  tUence  of  the  QoTem-  tunitj  to  «fi^  it.    Perhaps  he  waa 

OMBti  with  reqiect  to  liis  offer,  waa  right, 

that  they  dcaired  hia  abwliite  retire-  t  ^^  VoL  I^  Cliapter  XL 
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jit  tke  time.  But  Doorjim  Saul  was  a  man  of  energy 
jomI  Moibitioii ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  time  was 
Mt  fif  distant — ^for  the  Rajah's  infirmities  were 
^gttiBt — ^when  he  would  make  an  effort  to  seat  himself 
am  the  throne. 

But  the  reigning  Prince  had  a  son,  or  a  boy  whom 
ke  called  his  son ;  and  apprehensive  of  the  designs 
of  Doorjun  Saul,  he  desired  to  obtain  the  public  re- 
cognition by  the  British  Government  of  the  rightful 
beirship  of  the  child.    After  some  consideration  and 
discussion,  this  was  granted.    In  the  beginning  of 
1825,  the  yoimg  Prince  was  invested,  by  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  with  a  dress  of  honor,  and  acknowledged 
as  the  heir-apparent.  Soon  afterwards, his  father  died; 
and  then  the  troubles  which  had  been  apprehended 
broke  out  openly  and  violently,  and  Doorjun  Saul 
attempted  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Bhurtpore. 
The  citadel  was  seized ;  the  young  Kajah  was  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  the  direction  of  affairs  was 
violently  assumed.     On  this,  Ochterlony,  with  cha- 
racteristic spirit  and  energy,  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  people  not  to  desert  their  rightful 
sovereign,  who  would  be  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  British  Government,  backed  by  a  military  force 
that  was  already  assembling  to  put  down  the  usurper. 
And  this  was  no  empty  threat.    There  was  no  hope 
of  successful  negotiation;    so  Ochterlony  put  the 
force  which  he  had  assembled  in  motion,  and  would 
have  flung  it  at  once  upon  Bhurtpore,  if  peremptory 
orders  from  the  Supreme  Government  had  not  come 
to  arrest  its  progress. 

For  this  precipitate  movement,  Ochterlony  was 
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sererdij'  oensured.    The  opportunity  long  sought  for 
had  now  arriyed.    It  was  intended  that  the  censure 
should  induce  the  high-spirited  old  g^ieral  to  throw 
vp  his  appointment.    And  he  resigned^  as  it  was 
expected  he  would.      **I  resigned,"  he  wrote  to 
Metcalfe,  '^because  I  felt  myself  abandoned  and 
dishonored,  for  all  their  sophistry  and  tergiyersa- 
tion  cannot  do  away  one  fact  acknowledged  in  their 
own  despatch I  could  not,  in  coarse  Bil- 
lingsgate, express  my  opinion  of  what  I  still  think 
endent  to  eyery  understanding  on  a  comparison  of 
the  letters,  one  authorising  and  the  other  denying 
the  inyestiture  and  its  yalue."     "If,"  he  added, 
"  when  I  applied  to  you,  they  had  met  my  wishes 
cordially,  such  was  the  state  of  my  health  and  my 
nenraas  system,  that  I  should  haye  blessed  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  proyision  kind,  humane, 
and  generous ;  but  to  reyert  to  it  at  a  moment  when 
they  knew  my  state  of  health  had  not  any  con- 
nexion with  my  retirement,  is  a  palpable  bit  of  hypo- 
crisy and  dissimulation,  which  throughout  was  un- 
necessary ;  for  a  hint,  as  I  haye  told  you,  would  have 
been  quite  suflficient,  as  I  have  ever  been  too  proud 
to  force  my  services  where  they  were  not  accept- 
able."* 

But  at  the  bottom  of  this  cup  of  bitterness  there 
were  a  few  sweet  drops  of  consolation.  It  cheered 
the  old  man  at  times  to  think  that  he  would  be 
succeeded  at  the  Delhi  Residency  by  his  "  dearest 
Charles,"  by  one  endeared  to  him  by  an  unbroken 
intimacy,  and  a  close  correspondence  of  twenty  years' 

«  OchUrlony  to  Metcaffe,  June  15,  1825.    MS. 
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duration ;  by  one  whom,  the  yeteran  was  wont  to 
say,  he  should  have  loyed  as  a  son,  if  he  had  not 
looked  up  to  him  with  so  much  veneration.  '^  It  is 
my  intention/'  he  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  a  month  before 
his  death,  *'to  fix  my  residence  at  Delhi,  and  the 
only  gratification  I  hare  experienced  in  aU  the  in- 
justice and  hypocrisy  I  have  met  with  is,  that  they 
have  selected  you  to  repair  and  remove  the  evils 
which  have  long  been  prevalent  here^  and  have  done 
me  the  honor  of  selecting  you  as  my  successor  in 
the  (Rajpoot)  principalities,  which  I  r^ard  as  a 
compliment."  But  neither  such  reflected  honor  as 
this,  nor  the  prospect  of  many  pleasant  hoiors  in 
Metcalfe's  society  at  Shalimar,  could  heal  the  wounds 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  old  man's  sensitive 
heart.  The  letters  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  antici- 
pated reunion  with  his  old  friend,  were  almost  his 
last.  He  leffc  Delhi  early  in  July,  seeking  change  of 
air,  and  reached  Meerut  only  to  die. 

.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  these  melancholy 
circumstances  had  not  rendered  Metcalfe's  return  to 
Delhi  peculiarly  painful  to  him.  There  were  others, 
too,  which  increased  the  acuteness  of  these  sensa- 
tions. Not  the  least  of  his  distresses  arose  out  of  a 
correspondence  which  occurred  at  this  time  between 
Metcalfe  and  his  old  assistant,  William  Eraser,  who 
desired  again  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Delhi  territcnry.  They  had  been 
at  variance  with  each  other  in  former  days.  Metcalfe 
believed  that  William  Eraser  had  been  over  specu- 
lative, too  much  disposed  to  put  his  own  theories 
into  practice;  and  this  Eraser  now  acknowledged 
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with  a  manly  candor,  a  frank  sinceriiy  most  honor- 
able ta  the  diaraoteor  of  the  man;  but  said,  at  the 
Bame  tane^  that  he  was  now  greatly  altered.  Met- 
calfe beiiered  that  they  were  not  likely  to  proceed 
amioabj^  together;  but  against  this  supposition 
Fiaser  protested,  and  with  touching  earnestness 
dedazed  his  oonyiction  that  the  day  was  not  £Eur 
distant  when  Metcalfe  would  think  otherwise  of 
his  character.  I  have  but  one  half  of  the  corre- 
qpondence  before  me,  and  cannot,  therefore,  dwell 
upon  the  subject.  I  only  allude  to  it  in  illustration 
of  the  many  pamfdl  enyiromnents  of  Metcalfe's  posi- 
tion on  his  return,  to  the  Delhi  B/Csidency. 

But  there  was  stirring  work  before  him  at  this 
time,  and  soon  all  private  considerations  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  paramount  urgency  of  the  public 
affiurs,  which  now  called  for  his  imdivided  attention. 
On  the  21st  of  October,  Metcalfe  arrived  at  Delhi. 
In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  camp  of  the  Besi- 
dent  was  pitched  outside  the  walls  of  the  imperial 
city,  and  he  commenced  his  march  for  Bhurtpore. 

I  have  briefly  narrated  the  drcumstances  of  the 
usurpation  of  Dooqun  Saul.  It  has  been  shown, 
too,  that  the  measures  undertaken  by  Sir  David 
Ochterkmy  for  the  chastisement  of  the  usurper  were 
coneeiTed,  by  the  supreme  authorities  at  Calcutta,  to 
be  prec^itate  and  unwise.  It  is  certain  that  an  un- 
•acoesaful  attempt  upon  Bhurtpore  would  have  had 
the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  chie& 
and  the  people  of  India.  Exaggerated  accounts  of 
our  want  of  success  in  Burmah  had  reached  them^ 
and  already  were  they  beginning  to  indulge  in  idle 
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speculations  on  the  downfall  of  the  Company's 
Moreover,  when  Oehterlony  took  the  field,  the  supieme 
a^uthorities  had  not  yet  come  to  the  determination  of 
breaking  through  those  principles  of  non-interferenoe 
to  which  they  then  professed  to  adhere.*  It  was  not 
imtil  Metcalfe  arrived  at  Calcutta  that  they  were 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  expediency  of  resorting 
to  measures  of  the  most  vigorous  kind. 

CaUed  upon  to  state  freely  his  opinions,  he  drew 
up  an. elaborate  minute  on  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  Bhurtpore,t  not,  it  has  been  seen,  without  some 
e^qpectation  that  his  opinions  would  not  meet  with 
due  response  from  Government.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper  he  laid  down  the  following  pro- 
positions :  • 

"We  have,  by  degrees,  become  the  paramount  state  of 
India.  Although  we  exercised  the  powers  of  this  supremacy  in 
many  instances  before  1817,  we  have  used  and  asserted  them 

*  It  Bhonld  be  said,  too,  that  since  resulted  the  most  serious  internal 
Ochterlony's  movement  the  progress  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  commoUoo. 
of  events  had  rendered  the  necessity  The  tranquillity  of  oar  adjoining  dii- 
«f  interference  more  apparent.  "  In  trict  of  Agra  is,  therefore,  exposed  to 
the  first  place,"  to  use  the  words  of  considerable  hazard.  Doonun  Saul 
a  resolution  of  the  Qoyemor-General  here  cidled  upon  all  the  chieft  and 
in  Council,  "  the  uncertainty  which  leading  men  of  his  tribe,  whether  re- 
then  prevailed  regarding  the  ulterior  siding  within  the  British  terriUny  or 
views  and  intentions  of  Doorjun  Saul  that  of  Bhurtpore,  to  take  part  in  tha 
has  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  quarrel;  many  of  our  subjects  have^ 
his  open,  unequivocal  usurpation  of  in  consequence,  flocked  to  hia  ttan- 
the  style  and  titles,  as  well  as  the  dard;  and  we  luiow  from  the  Akbar% 
Authority  of  Mahangah,  or  sovereign  and  other  sources  of  intdligence,  that 
of  Bhurtx>ore.  In  tne  second  place,  parties  of  armed  men  are  conttnuallj 
a  schism  has  now  taken  place  among  pouring  in  from  the  neighbooring 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  before  states  of  Ulwur,  Jyepore,  and  Gwalior, 
appeared  to  be  united  in  favor  of  which  will  probably  themselves,  ere 
Doorjun  Saul.  The  party  of  the  long,  be  drawn  into  the  quarreL" — 
usurper  is  opposed  by  that  of  his  [MS,  BecordsJ]  I  am  not  sure  that 
brother,  Madhoo  Singh,  who  has  seized  this  paper  has  not  been  published* 
the  fort  of  Deeg  and  a  considerable  f  And  also  of  Ulwur  and  Jyepore. 
part  of  the  tetritory.     Hence  have  Of  these  I  shall  speak  presently* 
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more  genemlly  rince  the  existence  of  our  influence  by  the 
events  of  that  and  the  following  year.  It  then  became  an  es- 
tablished piinciple  of  our  policy  to  maintain  tranquillity  among 
all  the  states  of  India,  and  to  prevent  the  anarchy  and  misrule 
which  were  likely  to  disturb  the  general  peace.  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  proceedings  in  M alwah  were  governed  by  this  prin- 
dple,  as  well  as  those  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  In  the  case  of 
SDOoesnon  to  a  principality,  it  seems  clearly  incumbent  on  us, 
with  reference  to  that  principle,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
but  the  lawful  successor,  as  otherwise  we  should  throw  the 
wdght  of  oar  power  into  the  scale  of  usurpation  and  injustice."* 

In  aooordance  with  these  principles,  Metcalfe  de- 
dared  that  we  were  hound,  "  as  supreme  guardians 
of  general  tranquillity,  law,  and  right,  to  maintain 
the  legal  succession  of  the  Rajah  Bulwunt  Singh." 
This  duty  he  declared  was  so  imperative,  that  he  at- 
tached no  peculiar  importance  to  the  act  of  inves- 


*  The  Home  GoTemment  disap-  internal  concerns  of  other  states,  ex- 

pfOfed  of  the  sentiments  expressed  cept  in  so  far  as  that  right  has  been 

in  this  and  other  passages  of  Met-  established  by  treaty.    If  the  most 

cslfei's  memorandnm  given  in  the  text,  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  an 

The  Secret  Committee  ohsenre: — "We  independent  principality  is  disposed 

cnmot  pass  orer  without  notice  the  to  admit  of  a  change  in  the  order  of 

imporUuAmemorandun  of  Sir  Charles  succession,  and  to  acknowledge  any 

Metcmlfe^  which  forms  an  enclosure  other  than  the  lineal  successor,  we 

in  your  des^Mlch  of  the  16th  of  Sep-  hare  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty 

teniber.    Sir  Charles   Metcalfe  has  to  act  as  *  Supreme  Guardians  of  Law 

there  endeavored  to  establish  the  ne-  and  Right,'  and  as  such  to  constitute 

oesslty  and  propriety  of  British  inter-  ourselves  j  udges  of  the  validity  of  the 

ferenoe  hi  the  succession  and  internal  title  of  the  person  who  exercises  the 

coDcems of  hidependent native  powers  functions  of  Government.    It  is  im- 

to  an  extent  in  which  we  cannot  con-  possible  to  prescribe  by  definite  rules 

cur;  and  the  high  sense  which  we  the  exact  moment  or  circumstances 

entertain  of  the  ability  and  services  in  which  intervention  may  become 

of  that  gentleman,  makes  it  only  the  necessary;  but  we  feel  it  an  indis- 

more  neeetsary  that  we  should  dis-  pensable  duty  to  repeat  to  you  that 

thietly  express  our  dissent  from  his  the  danger  by  which  it  is  to  be  justi- 

opinioos  on  that  sutrject We  ficd  must  be  actual  and  immediate, 

csnnot  admit  that  the  extension  of  not  contingent  and  remote." — [^Secret 

onr  power  by  the  events  of  the  years  CommUtee  to  Governor -General  in  Coun. 

1817-1818  has   in   any   degree   ex-  cU,  March  26,  1836.    MS,  Records,'} 
tended  oor  right  of  interference  in  the 
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titure,  on  which  Ochterlony  had  laid  so  much  stress. 
Being  a  child,  it  was  necessary  that  a  regency  should 
he  appointed  to  superintend  the  administratioii  of 
the  titular  chief;    hut  the  conduct  of  his  unde, 
Doorjun  Saul,  who  was  his  natural  guardian,  had 
rendered  it  impossihle  that  we  should  nominate  him 
to  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  the  temper  of 
his  hrother,  Madhoo  Singh,  was  at  least  douhtfiiL 
**  If,"  wrote  Metcalfe,  "  Doorjun  Saul  persist  in  hi) 
usurpation,  and  retain  possession  of  Bhurtpore,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  dislodge  him  hy  force  of  arms. 
Madhoo  Singh,*  in  that  case,  will  either  join  his 
hrother  in  opposing  us,  in  which  event  he  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  exclusion  from  the  Bhurtpore 
territory ;  or  he  will  act  with  us  on  the  side  of  the 
B/ajah,  which  would  give  him  a  claim  to  considera- 
tion.'* 

It  was  possible,  however,  that  Doorjun  Saul,  on 
the  appearance  of  our  meditated  hostilities,  "  would 
propose  to  relinquish  his  usurpation  of  the  Baj,  and 
stipulate  for  confirmation  in  the  Regency;"  and 
this  was  a  contingency  for  which  provision  should 
be  made.  How  it  was  to  be  met  Metcalfe  never 
doubted.  "This,"  he  said,  "would  be  a  continua- 
tion, in  a  modified  shape,  of  the  usurpation  which 
he  effected  by  violence  in  contempt  of  our  supre- 
macy.    It  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  any  8e« 

*  Of  this  man's  position  Metcalfe  If  Madhoo  Singh  be  sincere  in  these 

wrote  in  another  passa^:  *^0rigi-  professionSi  he  may  redeem  his  past 

nallj  engaged  with  Doorjmi  Saal  in  faolt,  and  may  be  usefU  in  re-esta* 

the  violence  wliich  established  the  blishing  the  GoTemment  of  Bi^ 

power  of  the  latter,  he  has  nowsepa-  BulwontSmgh,  in  which  case  it  mig^ 

rated  himself  from  him,  affecting  to  not  perhaps  be  necessair  to  eiclvdo 

denomice  his  usurpation,  and  to  up-  him  from  the  admimstraaon." 
hold  the  right  <tf  the  in&nt  BigaL 
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conij  for  the  safety  of  the  young  Bajah,  Dooijim 
Saoly  who  is  either  the  next  heir,  or  at  least  a  pre- 
tender to  the  Baj."  Moreoyer,  it  was  probable  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  resisted  by  Madhoo 
Singh;  so  that  in  attempting  to  avoid  hostilities 
with  one  brother,  we  were  likely  to  come  into  col* 
hsion  with  the  other,  and  so  establish  an  alliance 
with  the  worst  for  the  subjection  of  the  better 
of  the  two,  "  We  are  not,"  continued  Metcalfe, 
'^  called  upon  to  espouse  the  cause  of  either  bro- 
ther, and  if  we  must  act  by  force  it  would  seem.to 
be  desirable  to  banish  both ;  but  of  the  two,  Madhoo 
Singh  seems  to  be  the  most  respectable  in  charac- 
ter, and  the  greatest  favorite  with  his  countrymen." 
On  the  whole,  howeyer,  he  declared  '^  that  it  was 
difficult  at  that  early  stage,  and  at  a  distance  firom 
the  scene  of  operations,  to  determine  more  than 
that  '  the  succession  *  of  the  Bajah  Bulwunt  Singh 
must  be  maintained,  and  such  a  Begency  esta- 
blished during  his  minority  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  customs  of  the  state ;  with  due  security  for 
the  preservation  of  his  safety  and  his  rights." 

That  this  could  be  effected  by  peaceful  negotia- 
tion was  little  probable;  but  Metcalfe  saw  clearly 
that  in  such  a  conjuncture  war  might  not  be  with- 
out its  uses : 


^'  Desiimble,"  he  said,  *^  as  it  undoubtedly  is  that  our  differ- 
ences with  all  these  states  should  be  settled  without  having 
Rooune  to  arms,  there  will  not  be  wanting  sources  of  con- 
solation if  we  be  compelled  to  that  extremity.  In  each  of 
tiiese  states  our  supremacy  has  been  yiolated  or  slighted, 
under  a  persoasion  that  we  were  prevented  by  entanglements 
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elsewhere  from 'Sufficiently  resenting  the  indignity.  A  display 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  our  power,  if  rendered  necessary, 
would  be  likely  to  bring  back  men's  minds  in  that  quarter  to  a 
proper  tone;  and  the  capture  of  Bburtpore,  if  effected  in  a 
glorious  manner,  would  do  us  more  honor  throughout  India, 
by  a  renewal  of  the  hitherto  unfaded  impression  caused  by  our 
former  failure,  than  any  other  event  that  can  be  conceived." 

Whatever  doubts  the  further  development  of  the 
great  plot  of  the  Bhurtpore  drama,  sinee  the  dis- 
grace of  Sir  David  Oehterlony,  may  have  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  Governor-General  ahd  his  advisers,  they 
were  now  dissipated  by  the  reasoning  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe.  And  on  the  16th  of  September  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Grovemor-General  in  Council, 
declanng  that,  '^  impressed  with  a  full  conviction 
that  the  existiQg  disturbance  at  Bhurtpore,  if  not 
speedily  quieted,  will  produce  general  conmiotion 
and  interruption  of  the  public  tranquillity  in  Upper 
India ;  and  feeling  convinced  that  it  was  their  so- 
lemn duty  no  less  than  their  right,  as  the  para- 
mount power  and  conservators  of  the  general  peaoe, 
to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  these  evils,  and 
that  these  evUs  would  be  best  prevented  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  succession  of  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  Raj  of  Bhurtpore,  whilst  such  a  course 
would  be  in  strict  consistency  with  the  uniform 
practice  and  policy  of  the  British  Government  in 
aU  analogous  cases,  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil resolved  that  authority  be  conveyed  to  Sir  C. 
T.  Metcalfe  to  accomplish  the  above  objects,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  expostulation  and  resort  to  measures  of 
force." 
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Ihen  was  little  doubt  that  they  would  fail.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  this  resolution  was  passed,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Armj, 
direoting  him  to  **  request  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  take  measures  for  holding  in  readiness  a  force  ade- 
quate to  the  prompt  reduction  of  the  principal  for- 
tresses in  the  Bhurtpore  country,  and  for  carrying  on 
military  operations  in  that  quarter,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Resident,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe."  The  power 
of  Peace  or  War  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  the 
Delhi  Resident,  as  one  sure  to  use  it  with  judgment 
and  moderation,  but,  if  need  be,  with  promptitude 
and  vigor.  The  course  which  had  been  finally 
adopted,  not  without  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Govenunent,  was  emphatically  his  own ;  and  he 
had  been  told  that  the  responsibility  was  his — ^that 
the  safety  of  India  was  in  his  keeping.  But  he  was 
not  one  to  shrink  from  any  kind  of  responsibility. 
What  he  always  most  dreaded  was  control. 

When  Metcalfe  quitted  Calcutta,  it  appeared  that 
war  was  inevitable.  When  he  reached  Delhi  it  was 
still  more  apparent.  Exhortation  and  remonstrance 
could  do  nothing.*  The  attitude  of  Doorjim  Saul 
was  hostile  and  defiant.  On  the  25th  of  November 
Metcalfe  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 

*  NeceMiUted  as  I  am  to  condense  with  native  chiefs.  .  .  .    Tour  letter 

some  portMHia  of  the  narrative,  I  have  aboat  Jotah  Bam  is  also  excellent, 

reloctantljromitted  more  especial  men-  His  Lordship  said  that  it  was  the  first 

tioo  of  Metcalfe's  letters  to  Dooijan  letter  on  this  puzzled  subject  which  he 

Saul  and  Hadhoo  Singh.    They  were  could  understand."    In  another  letter 

mttterpiecefl  of  their  kind,  and  ex-  he  sajs:  *'  Success  to  your  measures 

cited  great  admiration  in  Calcutta,  nt  Bergen-op-Zoom!    You  know  mj 

**  I  was  much  delighted,**  wrote  Chief-  sentiments  as  to  your  way  of  doing 

StoetarySwinton,**  with  your  letters  business  with  native  gentlemen.  Poor 

to  Doofjon  Saul  aiid  Madhoo  Singh.  Doorjun  Saul  has  caught  a  Tartar  in 

They  are  models  of  correspondence  you,  and  knows  it,  I  dare  say." 

TOL.  n.  L 


ii.';)iii;  I 
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British  Gkyvemmeoat  had  determined  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  infant  Prince,  Bulwunt  Singh.  Our 
troops  were  ready.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Comhermere,  was  prepared  to  take  the  field.  On  the 
6th  of  Deoemher  he  met  his  political  colleague  in 
Camp.  The  authority  vested  in  the  latter  to  set  the 
army  in  motion  was  now  exercised ;  and  he  himsdf 
prepared  to  accompany  it  to  the  walls  of  Bhurtpore. 
The  reduction  of  this  formidable  Jaut  fortress 
had  long  been  esteemed  by  Metcalfe  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  tranquillity  of  Upper  India.  Eor 
more  than  twenty  years  it  had  seemed  to  snort 
defiance  at  the  victorious  Fermghees.  Pretexts  t&r 
a  hostile  movement  against  its  possessors  had  not 
been  wanting  before;  hut  it  had  been 
expedient  to  abstain  firom  an  effort  which 
a  vast  expenditure  both  of  men  and  money  to 
secure  its  success.  This  very  forbearance  had  in- 
creased the  prestige  of  the  impregnability  of  the 
fortress  and  the  presumption  of  its  owners.  The 
walls  of  the  palace  were  said  to  have  been  co- 
vered over  with  rude  caricatures  illustrative  of  the 
ignominious  defeat  of  the  British  armies.  So  long 
as  the  place  was  held  by  men  who  disregarded  our 
firiendship  and  were  careless  of  our  enmity,  it  seemed 
to  taunt  us  with  our  past  failures,  and  to  be  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  all  the  presumptuous  hopes,  ihe  dis- 
appointed ambition,  the  rankling  discontent  that 
might  still  be  festering  in  TTpper  India.  Metcalfe 
had  witnessed  our  early  failures ;  he  had  speculated 
on  their  causes ;  he  had  himself  found,  some  years 
later,  an  insolent  antagonist  in  the  Bajah  of  Bhmt* 
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pore,  and  had  deplored  the  necessity  which  com- 
pelled Lord  Mmto  to  keep  the  sword  in  the  scabbard 
under  so  great  proyocation.  He  knew  that  soonw 
or  later  the  time  must  come  for  the  reduction  of  a 
place  the  possessors  of  which,  relying  on  its  strength, 
were  oantmnally  working  ns  grievous  annoyance. 
And  now  the  hour  was  at  hand,  and  he  himself  was 
directing  the  armies  ^diich  were  to  pluck  this  thorn 
ftom  our  side. 

The  two  divisions  of  Lord  Combermere's  army — 
the  one  nnder  General  Nicolls,  the  other  under 
GoBMral  BroyneU — broke  ground  firom  Agra  and 
Mutfcra  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  December.  Eager  to 
gain  time,  which,  whilst  he  was  organising  his  means 
of  deGonoe,  was  everything  to  him,  Doorjun  Saul 
renewed  his  correspondence  with  Metcalfe.  But  he 
was  addressing  a  man  who  knew  well  how  to  fathom 
the  guile  of  native  chiefs,  and  who  was  not  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  loss  of  a  siiigle  hour  by  any  such 
shallow  pretences  for  delay.  He  read  the  usurper's 
kttCTB,  and  answered  them.  But  the  army  advanced 
steadily  on  Bhurtpore. 

It  has  been  seen  what  were  Metcalfe's  opinions 
regarding  the  folly  of  attempting  to  undertake  any 
great  military  operations  with  insufficient  means. 
To  soldi  overweening  reliance  in  the  power  of  British 
troope  to  overcome  all  obstacles  he  attributed  the 
disasters  which  firom  time  to  time  had  overtaken  our 
inns ;  and  he  had  never  ceased  to  protest  against 
the  wickedness  of  risking  failure,  when,  humanly 
speaking,  by  apportioning  our  means  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  success  was 

l2 
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within  our  reach.  It  was  graphicaQj  said  by  an 
old  native,  who  in  1806  had  se^i  from  the  walls 
of  Bhurtpore  the  British  army  adyandng,  that  it 
looked  on  the  plain  below  like  two  marriage  pro- 
cessions. This  great  cardinal  error  was  not  now  to 
be  committed  agam.  A  fine  force  of  all  arms,  with 
a  powerful  battering-train  and  some  of  the  ablest 
scientific  officers  in  the  country,  was  now  moving 
against  the  redoubtable  Jaut  fortress.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  the  war  in  the  South-East  had  not  drained 
India  of  her  troops.  The  very  flower  of  the  Indian 
army,  intent  on  a  great  enterprise,  was  now  assem- 
bled in  the  North- West.  It  was  a  season  of  intense 
excitement ;  and  there  were  .those  who  believed  that 
the  fate  of  the  British-Indian  Empire  depended  upon 
the  issue  of  the  coming  stru^le. 

The  military  details  of  this  memorable  siege  do 
not  rightfully  belong  to  such  a  Memoir  as  this. 
Metcalfe  had  now  placed  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  for  a  while 
he  became  little  more  than  a  spectator.  But  he 
was  a  true  soldier  at  heart.  He  was  continually  in 
communication,  personally  or  by  letter,  with  Lord 
Combermere  and  the  Generals  of  Division,  or  enter- 
taining them  in  his  tent ;  and  he  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  siege  with  intensest  interest,  eager  to 
take  part  in  the  affiray.  And  when  alone  in  Camp, 
with  no  immediate  business  before  him,  he  was 
studying  all  the  books  within  his  reach  on  the  attack 
of  fortified  places.*    From  time  to  time  his  hopes 

*  A  book  which  he  read  with    was  Lake's  ^  Sieges  of  the  Madru 
much  pleasure  and  profit  at  this  time    Arm/." 
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of  soooess  fluctuated  painfully ;  he  had  no  sustained 
GonTicdon  that  all  the  appliances  at  our  disposal 
would  be  concentrated  upon  the  great  work  before 
us.  He  thought  that  he  saw  evidences  of  a  recur- 
rence to  the  old  system  of  leaving  everything  to 
chance.  "We  are  not  getting  on  here  as  I  Uke," 
he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  January.  "  At  one  time  we 
were ;  and  I  had  great  hope  that  the  place  would 
be  taken  sci^itifically,  without  risk  or  loss.  I  have 
now  no  such  expectation.  We  are  to  storm  soon — 
and  with  the  usual  uncertainty.  We  may  succeed, 
and  I  hope  that  we  shall ;  but  we  may  fail — and 
whether  we  succeed  or  fail  will  depend  upon  chance. 
The  business  will  not  be  made  so  secure  as  I  thought 
it  would  be,  and  as  I  conceive  it  ought  to  be.  What 
we  have  brought  together  our  large  means  for  I  do 
not  understand,  if  risk  is  to  be  incurred  at  the  end 
of  our  operations.  It  would  have  been  better  tried 
at  the  beginning.  *  We  might  have  taken  the  place 
in  the  first  hour ;  and  we  may  take  it  now.  But 
much  as  I  shall  rue  it,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
we  fiedl.  It  staggers  my  opinion  to  find  General 
Nicolls  confident ;  but  I  cannot  surrender  my  judg- 
ment even  to  his  on  this  point  absolutely,  and  I 
remain  anxious  and  nervous.  My  opinion  will  not 
be  altered  by  success,  for  I  shall  still  consider  it  as 
the  work  of  chance.  We  ought  not  to  leave  any- 
thing to  chance,  and  we  are  doing  it  with  regard  to 
everything.  Either  our  boasted  science  is  unavail- 
able or  unavailing  against  Indian  fortifications,  or 
we  are  now  about  to  throw  away  our  advantage.  I 
shudder  both  for  Nicolls  and  for  Sutherland.    The 
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former,  I  think,  may  perifih  in  carrying  on  Ms  diffi- 
cult attack ;  and  the  ardor  of  the  latter  will  carry 
him  into  nnnecessary  danger.  Gtod  preserve  them 
hoth,  and  save  ns  from  the  not  improhable  conse- 
quences of  our  folly.  You  will  have  good  news  or 
had  very  soon."* 

• 

But  the  army  hefore  Bhurtpore  did  not  neglect  to 
avail  itself  of  the  appliances  of  European  scienoe. 
The  nature  of  the  works  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossihle,  to  destroy  them  hy  the  fire  of  our  hreaoh- 
ing  hatteries.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  mine 
the  waUs  at  what  were  considered  the  most  vul- 
nerahle  points.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
January  three  mines  were  exploded.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them,  under  the  north-east  cavalier,  con- 
tained ten  thousand  poimds  of  gunpowder.  Our 
storming  columns,  under  Nicolls  and  B/Cynell,  then 
advanced.  There  was  a  mighty  massacre  and  a  great 
success.  Eight  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain ; 
and  the  British  ensign  waving  over  the  far-famed 
citadel  of  Bhurtpore  scattered  the  traditions  of 
centuries  to  the  winds,  and  declared  that  nothing 
was  heyond  the  power  of  the  military  genius  of  the 
Eeringhees. 

Erom  the  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  Camp,  to  his  young  friend,  lieut.  Hislop, 
his  own  impressions  may  he  gathered.  It  will  he 
seen  that  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  ipjury,  if  not 
from  death,  hy  the  hursting  of  a  mine : 

**  Camp  before  Bhurtpore,  January  23,  1826. 

"  .  .  .  .  I  had  written  thus  far  on  the  ^  7th,  when  I  was 
interrupted.     We  stormed  on  the  18th.     It  was  a  glorious 

*  Sir  ax.  Mitealfi  to  LwUaumt  Hiilop,^lMS.  Corre8p<md€nee.J 
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d&it,  aod  oor  suooeBS  was  most  complete.  Sutherland  accom- 
panied General  Nicolkiy  who  commanded  the  storm  on  the  left. 
It  was  a  proper  place  for  Sutherland,  and  I  could  not  object 
to  liii  being  there.  I  was  a&aid  at  one  time  that  he  was  bent 
CD  something  rash.  Complete  as  our  success  has  been,  we  have 
iiad  a  nanow  escape  from  a  most  disastrous  defeat.  We  can 
now  see  that  neither  the  right  breach  nor  the  left,  both  made 

hf  battering,  were  practicable. The  engineers 

veijpiDperlj  zefosed  to  report  the  breaches  practicable;  and 
bf  their  steadiness  we  were  saved  from  incalculable  misfortune 
Difinent  breaches  were  subsequently  made,  both  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  by  mining;  and  by  these  our  columns  stormed. 
Qoe  of  the  mines  was  sprung  immediately  before  our  advance, 
and  Uew  up  the  north-«ast  angle  of  the  place.  It  had  been 
canijed  under  the  ditch,  and  was  the  work  of  many  days.  The 
enemy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it;  and  ^together 
they  &iled  in  countermining  us,  and  did  nothing  themselves 
^editable  in  the  way  of  mining.  Our  first  mines  were  bung- 
ling, but  the  latter  ones  were  very  grand.  That  to  the  right 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  ourselves,  for  the  people  assem- 
bled in  the  trenches  were  too  near,  and  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  took  e£fect  outwards.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  and  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  that  of  the  advance  of  the  storminf;: 
columns  up  the  two  grand  breaches;  that  on  the  left  advanced 
first  on  the  signal  of  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  and  that  on  the 
right  immediately  afterwards.*    Both  mounted   the  breaches 

*  Trom  a  letter  written  by  Met-  collection  of  havingr  followed  Beatson 

caUe,  tfaiee  jetn  afterwards,  to  Lord  alon^  the  trench  ft'om  the  battery,  in 

Combemiere,  relative  to  an  incident  which  we  had  witnessed  the  success 

of  the  ficgey  inYolring  a  question  re-  of  the  right  and  left  attacks  in  the 

lacing  to  tiie  claims  of  a  staff-officer  carrying  of  both  breaches,  towards 

to  hoooraiy  diBtinction,  I  find  a  pas-  the  position  in  wliich  we  had  left  your 

sage  illustratiTe  of  his  participation  Lordship.    I  missed  you,  and  under- 

in  the  storai,  which  shows  that  the  standing  that  you  had  gone  up  ttie 

cinlian  was  more  forward  in  the  affray  breach,  I  followed.    In  the  breach  I 

than  appears  fVom  the  letter  in  the  was  entangled  in  a  regiment  of  Native 

text.  **  Heft  the  battery,"  wrote  Met-  Infantry  then  mounting,  and  was  on 

calfe,    "  in  order  to  join  the  Com-  the  right  of  it  when  we  reached  the 

maDder-in-Chief,  on  some  symptom  top.    I  then  found  that  your  Lordship 

or  intelligence  of  his  Excellency's  in-  was  on  the  cavalier  on  the  left,  and  in 

tention  of  going  up  the  breach.    My  order  to  reach  you  I  had  to  cross  the 

memory  was  impressed  with  the  re-  column  .  .  .  ." 
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Steadily,  and  as  quickly  as  the  loose  earth  and  steepness  of  the 
ascent  would  admit,  and  attained  the  summit  without  opposition. 
It  was  a  most  animating  spectacle.  I  had  posted  myself  where 
I  saw  the  whole  perfectly.  The  instant  before,  I  had  separated 
myself  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  because  in  the  position 
which  he  had  taken,  to  the  right  of  the  angle  of  the  fort,  one 
could  not  see  the  left  column,  and  went  to  a  battery  which 
gave  a  view  of  both  breaches,  and  the  angle  wheie  the  mine 
was  to  be  sprung.  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  done  so, 
for  many  about  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  killed  or  bruised 
by  the  explosion  of  our  mine,  and  his  own  escape  was  surpris- 
ing. The  other  forts  of  the  country  are  falling  without  oppo- 
sition. I  trust  that  the  effect  will  be  good  everywhere.  We 
have  now  to  set  up  Rajah  Bulwunt  Singh's  Government,  and 
to  dispose  of  Koor  Madhoo  Singh,  who  has  been  playing  a 
double  game,  and  therefore  causes  some  embarrassment.  I 
wish  that  he  had  joined  his  brother,  Doorjun  Saul»  for  his. 
neutrality  was  of  no  real  service,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take 
the  same  precautions  against  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  open 
enemy:  but  I  must  not  drag  you  into  local  politics,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  explain  fully." 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  war  and 
carnage  which  this  letter  suggests,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Delhi  Resident,  before  Bhurtpore, 
seated  quietly  in  his  tent  a  fortnight  after  the  siege, 
forgetting  the  troubled  politics  of  B/ajpootana,  and 
discussing  Miss  Edgeworth*s  novels.  The  following, 
from  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  is  too  cha- 
racteristic to  be  omitted,  even  if  I  did  not  desire  to 
insert  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  foregoing  :* 

*  There  is  another  characteristic  speaking  of  some  remarks  which  had 
passage  in  the  same  letter,  which  I  been  made  in  consequence  of  a  dr- 
cannot  bring  myself  to  reject.    After    cumstance  connected  with  his  resist^ 
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"  Camp,  Bhurtpore,  February  2,  1826. 

*'I  gkny  in  your  views.  Encourage  ambition,  and  look  to 
the  li^glieit  pcinti  I  have  noticed  before,  I  think,  what 
Joluaoo  mjB  on  this  head — something  to  the  following  effect, 
bnt  kiter  expressed : — *  He  who  aims  at  the  highest  point 
ma/  not  saooeed  in  reaching  it,  but  he  will  reach  higher  than 
the  man  who  aims  lower.'  Ambition,  accompanied  by  the 
ooniiction  that  nothing  is  great  but  what  is  good,  must  tend 
to  elevate  mind  and  heart,  and  make  an  illustrious  and  virtuous 
diancter.  Tou  must,  of  course,  be  on  your  guard  against  dis- 
t[qpointment8|  for  the  world  abounds  with  them ;  but  you  will 
have  a  sore  defence  in  religious  and  devout  feelings,  which  of 
themsdves  produce  happiness,  and  without  which  there  is 
none.  The  state  of  mind  described  in  your  letter  is  exactly 
what  I  would  wish  you  to  have.  I  agree  with  you  in  the 
opimon  that  you  want  steadiness;  but  this  will  come  ;  and  I 
never  knew  one  so  young  as  you  who  had  it  more  in  essentials. 
In  shorty  my  dear  boy,  I  expect  that  you  will  be  everything 
excellent,  and  believe  that  you  are  so  abeady,  in  the 
most  important  respects.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  read 
^Patronage.'  My  recollection  is  not  so  fresh  as  to  enable  me 
to  accompany  you  into  a  review  of  all  the  characters  in  their 
nice  distinctions,  but  I  recollect  generally  the  virtues  and 
beauties  of  those  of  the  Percy  Family.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Percy's  character  would  have  been  exalted  by  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  an  independent  member  of  Parliament  ;  but 
Miss  Edgeworth,  perhaps,  doubted  the  existence  of  such  an 
uncommon  personage.  It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  if  I  had 
time  I  should  be  disposed  to  read  it  again.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  abuse  such  works,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  to  be  read, 

ance  of  the  "  plunder  of  the  Nizam,"  garding  the  opinion  of  others.  Good- 
he  feellDglj  obaeryea:  '*  I  am  getting  vill  to  all  does  not  produce  a  reel- 
caUoQt  to  such  injustice.  My  expc-  procal  feeling;  right  motives  do  not 
rience  at  Hyderabad  has  taught  me  ensure  general  respect.  To  obtain 
some  useful  lessons;  and  though  it  popularity,  public  interests  must  be 
giTes  me  a  worse  opinion  of  human  sacrificed  to  private.  These  are  the 
nature  than  I  had  before,  it  will  make  lessons  which  I  have  learned  at  Hv- 
me,  indiTidaaUy,  less  liable  to  annoy-  derabad ;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ance,  hy  making  me  less  anxious  re-  ever  be  swayed  by  them." 
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except  in  mere  idleness.  My  opinion  of  them  is,  that  they 
aie  calculated  to  produce  a  vast  deal  of  good ;  and  that  they 
have  more  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart  than  any  other  kind  of 
reading." 

But  we  must  return  again  to  War  and  Politics. 
"  Are  you  not  contented  —  can  any  one  be  other- 
wise?" wrote  Nicolls  to  Metcalfe,  after  the  siege. 
He  was  contented.  The  event  had  exceeded  his 
expectations ;  and  he  felt  an  inexpressible  relief.* 
"  The  contrast,"  wrote  his  old  friend  Butterworth 
Bayley,  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
"  between  your  feelings,  at  the  same  place,  twenty 
years  ago  and  those  at  the  moment  when  you 
reached  the  interior  of  the  citadel  on  the  ISth, 
must  have  been  sufficiently  forcible."  Pordble  they 
were,  indeed.  Congratulations  now  came  in  from 
all  quarters ;  none  more  genuine  than  those  which 
came  from  Calcutta.  Doubt  and  uncertainty  had 
reigned  there  for  some  time.  All  sorts  of  extra- 
vagant rumors  had  forced  their  way  into  circula- 

*  He  did  not,  howeyer,  believe  that  panied,  no  doubt,  by  an  universal  with 
any  very  disastrous  consequences  for  our  failure,  I  am  not  aware  of  my 
would  have  attended  our  failure.  In  ground  for  the  supposition  ihMi  iti- 
a  Council  minute  written  two  or  mediate  revolt  was  prepared  or  con- 
three  years  afterward?,  Metodfe  said:  templated  in  any  quarter.  And  had 
**  There  is  no  positive  foundation  for  a  general  revolt  taken  place  from  such 
the  supposition  that  a  fVdlure  at  Bhurt-  a  cause,  it  would  have  had  no  oon- 
pore  would  have  been  attended  with  nexion  whatever  with  our  system  of 
general,  or  even  partial  revolt.  A  political  relations  or  internal  admi- 
lailure  at  Bhurtpore  would  undoubt.  nistration  in  Central  India.  It  wovild 
edly  have  given  a  shock  to  our  power  have  been  the  reaction  of  India  against 
in  every  part  of  India.  It  would  have  its  conquerors.  It  would  have  been 
encouraged  disaffection.  It  would  the  bursting  forth  of  national  anti- 
have  shaken  the  confidence  of  our  pathy.  It  would  have  been  the  tor- 
army.  It  would  have  confirmed  the  rent  of  hatred  sweeping  awav  the  re- 
belicf  that  we  might  be  successfully  straint  previously  imposed  by  Fear. 
resisted;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  It  would  have  been  the  rising  e» Mosst 
say  to  what  it  might,  or  what  it  of  tribes  and  nations  to  tlm)w  off  a 
might  not  have  led.  But  although  detested  foreign  yoke.  It  would  hare 
there  is  evidence  that  the  result  of  the  been  nothing  that  any  system  of  ar- 
siege  of  that  fortress  was  looked  to  rangement  in  Central  India  could 
with  intense  anxiety  by  all  the  states  have  caused,  or  prevented,  or 
and  all  the  people  of  India,  accom.  ^ed,"—lSeptember  8,  1828.] 
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Hsm.  Metcalfe's  own  letters  had  not  diminislied 
the  nerFons  amdety  of  the  Gtovemment.  And  in 
^TOpog&m  to  the  depression  in  which  they  had 
he£are  been  sunk  was  now  the  elation  of  their 
spirits.  No  more  glorious  tidings  than  these  had 
ever  stirred  the  great  heart  of  society,  or  turned  the 
aimetiea  of  our  statesmen  into  gratitude  and  joy. 

There  were  no  more  hearty  congratulations  than 
those  which  Metcalfe  received  from  the  Goyemor- 
General,  who  firankly  adoiitted  that  the  ''  honors  of 
the  triumph"  were  &irly  due  to  him,  as  he  would 
haye  shared  the  disgrace  of  failure.*  It  is  not  always 
that  a  Goyemor-G^eral  is  as  ready  to  divide  the  one 
as  the  other  with  his  subordinates. 

Bhur^<ure  having  thus  been  taken,  and  the 
usurper,  Booijun  Saul,  captured  and  sent  a  pri- 
soner to  Allahabad,  it  devolved  upon  Metcalfe  to 
place  the  young  Prince  upon  the  throne,  and  to 
establish  a  new  Government.  After  some  delay — 
the  result  of  circumstances  which  he  both  deplored 
and  oondemnedf — ^the  initial  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  the  administration  were  made,  and  the 
subsequent  details  of  adjustment  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Major  Lockett,  an  old  Mend  of  Metcalfe, 
in  whom  he  had  deserved  confidence.  There  was 
further  business  to  be  settled  in  the  state  of  XJlwur 
(or  Madierfy),  which  had  before  given  the  Delhi 
it  some  trouble  ;X  and,  at  one  time,  it  was 


ir:^fir'^t 


^Loffd  Ambertl's  excellent  letter  is  has  tarnished  our  well-earned  honor. 

Khren  entire  in  the  Appendix.  Until  I  can  get  rid  of  the  prize-agenta, 

t  Writing  to  lieutenant  Hislop  early  I  cannot  re-establish  the  soTereignty 

inJMmarj,  Metcalfe  said:  ^It  isun-  of  the  young  B^jah,  whom  we  came 

certain  whether  we  go  against  XTlwur  professedly  to  protect,  and  have  been 

orwuihota  few  dajs  will  decide.  Our  plundering  to  his  last  lotah  since  he 

plundering  fawe  under  the  name  of  fell  into  our  hands." 

Priae  has  been  rery  disgraceftil,  and  X  See  ante.  Vol  L  Chapter  XL 
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believed  that  there  would  be  further  work  for  our 
armies.  But  the  hostile  party  in  this  petiy  princi- 
pality was  in  no  mood  to  excite  the  resentment  of 
the  captors  of  Bhurtpore;  and  what  we  had  long 
demanded  in  vain  through  our  diplomatists,  was 
now  readily  yielded  to  our  arms.* 

Having  settled  the  political  affairs  entrusted  to 
him,  Metcalfe  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Delhi  territory,  and  was  for 
some  time  on  a  judicial  circuit. t  The  setting  in  of 
the  hot  winds  necessarily  compelled  his  return  to  the 
Imperial  City.  The  simmier  was  a  melancholy  one. 
Within  a  brief  space  of  time,  two  of  his  dearest 
friends,  the  one  at  Aurungabad,  the  other  at  Delhi, 
were  carried  off  by  the  diseases  of  the  country.  He 
had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Bamett,  who  Metcalfe  declared, 
some  years  before,  had  made  him  forego  his  inten- 
tion of  never  loving  any  one  again,  when  his  much- 
cherished  friend,  Richard  Wells,  was  stricken  down 
before  his  eyes.  How  deeply  he  felt  these  bereave- 
ments may  be  gathered  from  his  private  letters  at 
this  time.  To  Major  J.  A.  Moore,  secretary  to  the 
Hyderabad  Residency,  he  Avrote,  at  the  beginning  of 
July: 

*  On  the  ^3rd  of  February,  Met-  tant  stations  are  also  off. '    Those  of 

calfe  wrote  from  Camp,  Beeram,  '*  I  the  neighbourhood  remain  under  Ge- 

have  some  troublesome  little  matters  neral  Nicolls,  until  my  business  be 

on  my  hands  still,  connected  with  the  finished.     After  which  I  have  the 

winding-up  of  Bhurtpore  and  Ulwur  judicial  circuit  of  my  Delhi  district 

affairs;  but  I  hope  to  get  over  them  before  me." 

soon,  and  then  the  army  left  with  me  f  For  the  arrangements  made   on 

will  break  up.    The  Commander-in-  Metcalfe's    re-appointment  to  Delhi 

Chief  has  gone,  and  Greneral  Reyneli  for  the  cItU  administration  of  the  dis- 

and  the  European  troops — excepting  trict,  see  a  letter  from  the  Chief  8e- 

tlie  Honorable  Company's  European  cretary  in  the  Appendix, 
regiment.    The  natire  corps  for  dis- 
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*^  Toa  will  haye  heard  long  before  you  receive  this  of  the 
second  blow  which  in  a  short  space  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  inflict  upon  us.  One  brief  month  included  to  us  here 
the  death  of  both  Bamett  and  Wells.  I  could  not  put  pen  to 
paper  (except  in  one  instance,  by  desire  of  his  desolate  widow) 
to  any  one  respecting  the  last  of  these  sad  events.  I  ought  to 
have  written  to  you,  but  I  could  not  find  heart  to  write  on  the 
nibject  Nor  can  I  now.  We  have  been  thoroughly  wretched. 
The  world  is  fast  receding  from  me  ;  for  what  is  the  world 
without  the  friends  of  our  heart?  You  remember  the  three 
friends  with  whom  I  arrived  at  Hyderabad  in  1820 — Bamett, 
Wells,  Mackenzie.  I  loved  them  all  cordially.  Where  are 
they  now  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  write  on  this  subject — ^but  I  can 
hardly  think  of  any  other." 

To  his  young  friend,  Lieutenant  Hislop,  he  wrote 
with  still  greater  emphasis  of  sorrow  on  this  mourn- 
ful subject.  Violent  as  is  the  anguish  of  mind  here 
expressed,  no  one  ia  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  affections  will  say 
that  the  language  is  exaggerated : 

*'  Sutherland  tells  me  that  he  has  kept  you  informed  of  our 
miserable  prospect,  and  final  wretchedness,  during  the  illness 
which  has  terminated  in  the  death  of  our  virtuous  and  beloved 
friend  Wells.  You  can  conceive  our  affliction.  I  honor 
Sutherland  for  his  fortitude  and  consideration  in  performing 
that  act  of  friendship  towards  you.  I'  had  not  heart  to  put 
pen  to  paper  on  the  subject.  What  happiness,  what  delight 
had  we  not  in  prospect  from  our  reunion  in  this  house.  Think 
of  the  deeolatibn  and  forlomness  of  the  poor  dear  widow !  She 
who  was  to  have  been  the  presiding  goddess  of  our  happy 
parties  I  •  .  .  •  Utterly  desolating  as  the  loss  is  to  her, 
I  scarcely  think  that  her  grief  can  exceed  the  anguish  which  I 
fed,  when  the  full  sense  of  our  calamity  bursts  upon  me;  for 
tlthough  her  suffering  is  undoubtedly  beyond  comparison  the 
greatest  of  aU,  yet  grief  is  not  regulated  by  reasoning,  or  the 
exact  weight  and  measure  of  loss  sustained,  and  I  often  feel  that 
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which  cannot,  I  think,  be  ezoeedecL  I  shall  nerer  dream  of 
happiness  again.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  shall  not  reoover 
my  usual  spirits.  I  no  doubt  shall,  and  that  even  too  soon  for 
my  own  satisfaction;  for  I  would  willingly  cherish  and  aSaag 
to  this  sorrow,  and  shall  often  think  with  pain  of  being  cazeleM 
and  cheerful,  when  Wells  cannot  be  here  to  share  our  mirth. 
But  happiness,  the  happiness  of  the  hearty  I  never  shall  be  aUe 
to  dream  of  again;  for  if  the  thought  should  ever  come  aoroas 
my  mind,  the  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  this  last 
dream  was  destroyed  will  chill  me  to  the  soul,  and  make  me 
shudder  with  horror.  The  loss  of  friends,  it  is  said,  draws 
closer  the  ties  with  those  that  remain.  It  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  in  the  end  it  doubtless  is  so;  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  the  first  effect  of  such  an  affliction  as  we  hare 
sustained.  I  find  my  heart,  instead  of  expanding  to  other 
friends,  absorbed  in  sorrow  for  the  one  lost  object.  Your 
arrival,  the  prospect  of  which  used  to  fill  me  with  delight,  when 
you  were  to  shaie  and  complete  our  promised  happiness,  is  caor 
templated  now,  much  as  I  wish  to  see  you,  without  any  such 
feeling;  for  what,  alas!  can  give  delight  now?  And  the 
coming  of  the  Bushbys,  who  were  to  have  brought  additional 
pleasure,  will  now  be  irreparably  connected  in  memory  with 
that  sad  event  which  will  perhaps  immediately  lead  to  it.  Now 
is  the  time  in  which  all  worldly  ambition  sinks  into  nothing. 
Were  I  to  hear  at  this  moment  of  my  nomination  to  Iw. 
Governor-General  of  India,  or  Prime  Minister  of  England,  I 
am  sure  that  the  intelligence  would  create  no  sensation  but 
disgust.  And  turning  from  earthly  things,  what  certain  con- 
solation is  there  in  reflecting  on  those  of  heaven?  .... 
How  horror-struck  you  will  be.  You  left  BaiHett  well,  and 
he  is  gone.  You  anticipated  happiness  from  meeting  Wells, 
and  he  is  gone.  Thus,  in  your  short  journey,  two  of  our  beet 
friends,  two  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life,  have  been  taken 
from  us.  And  are  we  to  be  happy  and  cheerful  again  as  befoxe? 
It  seems  impossible;  yet  past  experience  tells  us  that  it  may  %e 
so.  I  am  fast  outliving  all  my  friends.  All  who  acoonopanied 
me  to  Hyderabad  in  the  end  of  1820,  all  younger  than  mjaelf 
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by  ficB  ten  to  nxteen  yean,  have  left  this  world  before  me; 
and  in  Ae  last  twelve  months  I  have  lost  no  leas  than  five 
fiiendi  on  whose  hearts  I  could  rely.  Such  is  our  tenure  of 
mortal  hi^ppinefls !  •  •  .  .  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find 
HuLt  Sutherland  is  iU.  He  is  looking  very  ill.  He  ill,  and  you 
on  the  liighway  at  this  trying  season,  I  know  not  what 
fiirther  misery  may  be  in  store:  and  I  tremble." 

Hie  breakmg-up  of  the  rainy  season  of  1826  saw 
Metcalfe  again  in  progress — ^visiting  the  Rajpootana 
states.     The  Goyemor  -  General  was   at  this  time 
oommeaidiig  his  tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India ;  and  among  other  occupations  which  the 
Delhi  Resident  now  saw  before  him  for  the  ensuing 
cold  weather,  was  the  reception  of  Lord  Amherst 
and  his  family,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cere- 
monials of  meeting  between  his  Lordship  and  the 
pageant-King  of  Delhi,  which  had  caused  so  much 
foolish  disputation  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Moira's 
visit,  twelve  years  before,  to  the  Court  of  the  Mogul. 

All  these  things  and  others  were  duly  performed. 
But  his  connexion  with  the  Delhi  Residency  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  That  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
was  to  succeed  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council 
had  for  some  time  been  a  fact  officially  recognised, 
and,  for  a  longer  period  still,  matter  of  public  report. 
As  far  back  as  September,  1826,  Sir  George  E/obin- 
son,  then  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Company,  had 
written  to  Metcalfe,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
transactions  at  Hyderabad :  "  I  hope.  Sir,  as  far  as 
the  opinions  of  a  very  humble  individual  can  be  of 
any  value  to  you,  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  firmness  and  public  principle 
which  have  marked  your  conduct  throughout  the 
progress  of  a  business  surrounded  with  difficulties ; 
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and  which  reflects,  as  I  canceive,  such  distmguished 
credit  on  your  public  cfitaracter,  that,  so  far  as  my 
exertions  can  conduce  thereto,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
promote  your  appointment  to  Council  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs  of  nominating  you  thereto." 
And  early  in  the  foUowiag  April  the  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  who  then  occupied  the 
Chair,  was  as  eager  to  make  the  appointment  as  his 
colleague ;  and  on  the  11th,  in  a  Court  consisting 
of  twenty  members,  nineteen  voted  that  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  should  be  appointed  to  a  provisional  seat 
in  the  Council  of  India. 

The  vacant  seat,  however,  was  to  be  found.  The 
uncertainty  which  shrouded  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Harrington,  the  senior  member  of  Council,  some- 
what perplexed  Metcalfe.  His  correspondents,  in- 
cluding Lord  Amherst,  both  at  the  Presidency  and 
in  the  Vice-regal  Camp,  were  anxious  to  supply  him 
with  all  the  information  they  could  gather ;  but  the 
rumors  of  to-day  contradicted  the  reports  of  yester- 
day. At  last,  in  the  hot  weather  of  1827,  it  was 
confidently  announced  that  Mr.  Harrington  was 
negotiating  for  a  passage  to  England.*  And  in  the 
course  of  July,  all  doubts  being  removed.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  made  his  preparations  to  drop  down  the 
river  to  Calcutta.  He  spent  some  days  at  Agra 
waiting  for  John  Sutherland,  who  was  to  join  hinn 
there,  and  then  continuing  his  progress  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friend,  reached  the  Presidency  at  the 
end  of  August. 

*  He  had  been  absent  for  some  time  had  also  been  on  the  sick-list.  So 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  that  Lord  Ck)mb^rmere  was  alone  in 
Bayley,  the  junior  member  of  Coancil,    CouiciL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

[1827—1834.] 

THE  SEAT  IN  COUNCIL. 

Mrtedft  in  Goandl— Duties  and  Labors  of  a  Conncillor— Life  in  Calcutta— 
HeCcslfe  and  his  Colleagues — Departure  of  Lord  William  Bentinck— In- 
crease of  CQirdialit3r— Asslgneeship  of  Palmer  and  Co.— The  Deputy-Go- 
Tcrnorship  — Beported  Appointment  to  Madras  —  Extension  of  Time  in 
Goiincil--Extracts  from  Metcalfe's  Minutes. 

So  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  his  seat  in  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  India.  The  highest  prize  in  the 
i^^g^alar  line  of  the  Service  was  now  gained.  It 
was  his  privilege  to  take  his  seat  at  the  same  Board 
with  the  Governor-General — to  write  minutes  on 
every  possible  subject  of  domestic  administration 
and  foreign  policy — to  draw  a  salary  of  10,000/. 
a  year — ^to  be  addressed  as  an  "  Honorable" — and 
to  subside  into  a  nonentity. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Supr^pe  Government,  the  Council  consisted  of  the 
Governor- General,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
two  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  Lord  Amherst 
was  still  Qovemor-General.  Lord  Combermere  was 
Commander-in-Chief.  Metcalfe's  civil  colleague  in 
the  Administration  was  his  old  and  esteemed  friend 
William  Butterworth  Bayley. 

To  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India 

VOL.  U.  H 
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is  to  be  almost  anything  that  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  pleases  to  make  himself.  It  may  be  to  live  in 
a  state  of  somnolent  bewildennent,  idly  dreaming  of 
a  prodigious  array  of  state  affairs  flitting  obscurely 
before  him;  to  be  haunted  by  shadows  of  public 
business  which  he  seldom  even  attempts  to  grasp ; 
to  give  a  few  ill-considered  opinions  in  Council,  and 
out  of  it  to  write  a  vast  number  of  ill-shaped  initials 
on  the  back  of  state  papers  which  are  sent  round  for 
his  perusal.  Or  it  may  be  to  perform  the  functions, 
zealously  and  indefatigably,  of  an  over-wwked  pohlie 
servant,  scorning  delight  and  living  labcHrioug  da^, 
amidst  the  mass  of  business  that  crowds  upon  him 
for  its  discharge ;  to  begin  early  and  to  end  late, 
and  yet  never  to  feel  that  his  duties  have  been 
adequately  performed ;  to  write  much  and  to  read 
more ;  to  combat  others'  opinions,  and  to  enfocee 
his  own;  to  be  continually  emulating  the  penal 
servitude  of  the  Titan,  and  forcing  the  great  rock  of 
public  business  up  the  ascent  only  to  see  it  roll 
back  again  to  his  feet.  It  may  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  otitim-cum  of  the  park-girt  palace  or  the  river- 
side villa ;  or,  on  the  other,  the  stem,  joyless  life  of 
the  galley-slave,  all  comprised  in  the  one  word — 
Work. 

Attended  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Gk>vemor-G«Qeral 
meets  the  members  of  Council  on  certain  given  days 
— say  twice — in  every  week.  All  the  muhifonn 
concerns  of  Government  requiring  adjusbnent  in  tke 
different  departments  of  state — in  the  politiealy  the 
military,  the  financial,  the  judicial,  &c. — are  then  cmv 
sorily  diaensaed  and  decided.    But  tlie  real  business 
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isdoneathome^oiLihe  other  days  of  the  week,  when 
the  Qofenaneat  messengers  are  continually  present- 
ing^ themselTes  at  the  houses  of  the  members  of 
Ocmidlf  bearing  certain  o£Bicial-looldng,  oblong 
boiBfl^  containing  State-papers  to  be  examined  and 
mimited  by  the  Cooncillors.  Kongh-hewn  by  the 
Secretaries,  important  despatches,  or  minutes  and 
nemonaida  on  which  deq)atches  are  to  be  based,  are 
sent  roond  for  inspection  and  approyal.  Then  the 
inember  of  Goondl  eith»  writes  his  initials  on  the 
draft  and  passes  it  on  without  further  comment,  or  he 
seats  bimsdf  downto  his  desk,  and  draws  up  an  elabo- 
rate nmmte  on  the  subject.  These  minutes  take  the 
place  of  speeches  delivered  by  the  members  of  popu- 
lar assemblies.  They  contain  an  expression  of  the 
indiyidnal  opinions  of  the  writer,  supported  by 
mdt  Acts  and  such  ai^xunents  as  he  can  bring  to 
his  aid*  Thus  is  it,  as  was  said  by  a  distinguished 
living  statesman,  that  ^^  eloquence  evaporates  in 
seores  of  paragraphs."  But  the  paragraphs  have 
often  more  of  *^  eloquence"  in  them  than  the  halt- 
ing sentences  which  make  up  the  oral  discourses 
whidi  would  appropriate  the  name.  Now,  it  is  just 
in  proportion  as  the  contents  of  these  boxes  of  State- 
papers  are  examined  and  commented  upon  by  the 
member  of  Council,  that  his  life  is  one  of  dignified 
ease  or  interminable  toil.  Metcalfe  soon  found  that 
bis  was  the  latter. 

He  had  a  habit,  on  all  occasions,  of  thinking  for 
himself.  It  was  a  habit  formed  very  early  in  life, 
iriiich  had  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened 
wifli  his  strength,  and  was  not  now,  at  the  age  of 

h2 
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forty-three,  to  be  eradicated.  He  had  always  been 
a  laborious  man  of  business.  He  shrunk  from  no 
amount  of  personal  toil.  He  gave  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  public  service ;  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  work  as  long  as  there  was  any  work 
to  perform.  When  he  entered  the  Supreme  Goundl 
he  determined  to  take  his  stand  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge and  experience  and  sense  of  right — ^not  to  be 
the  servile  follower  of  Qt)vemors-Gteneral>  or  the 
passive  tool  of  Secretaries — ^but  an  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  freely  expressing  his  own 
opinions,  and  never  becoming,  even  ministerially^ 
participatory  in  wrong,  without  emphatically  pro- 
testing against  it.  He  wrote,  therefore,  a  great 
nimiber  of  minutes.  He  was  often,  too,  in  the  mi- 
nority; but  he  said  that  he  could  not  command 
success,  and  that  he  was  not  to  do  his  duty  less 
steadfastly  because  the  pursuit  of  it  often  involved 
him  in  failure. 

And  as  he  had  a  high  sense  of  his  official  duties, 
so  also  his  social  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  were  not  lightly  regarded.  He  looked 
upon  the  exercise  of  hospitality  not  as  a  virtue  in 
his  elevated  position,  but  as  a  duty  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  discharge.  His  spacious  resi- 
dence at  Garden-Reach — ^that  beautiful  river-side 
suburb,  with  its  white  villas  and  its  green  lawns 
—  was  continually  occupied  by  strangers,  with 
only  some  slight  claim  on  his  bounty ;  by  passing 
travellers  arriving  from,  or  departing  for,  England, 
bearers  of  letters  of  introduction  to  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe— ^people  for  the  most  part  with  whom  he  had 
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little  qqnpathy,  but  whpm  he  ever  entertained  as  a 
piinoe.  ISien  his  dinner-parties  were  the  best,  and  his 
balls  the  most  numerously  attended  in  Calcutta ;  and 
everybody  said  that  such  noble  hospitality  was  almost 
without  a  parallel  even  in  the  most  lavish  of  times. 

But  all  this  was,  in  truth,  distasteful  to  him.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  took  pleasure  in  society — ^that 
he  was  happy  in  a  crowd — ^that  he  was  never  more 
at  home  than  in  the  banquet-room.  But  he  was 
continually  yearning  after  the  companionship  of  a 
few  beloved  firiends,  or,  failing  that  solace,  after 
solitude  and  a  book.  There  was  something  unsatiB- 
fying  in  this  mode  of  life.  He  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  public  business  and  to  hospitality,  but 
such' was  the  pressure  of  the  one,  that  he  felt  his 
inability  adequately  to  sustain  it,  and  such  were  the 
claims  of  the  other,  that  he  often  reproached  himself 
for  having  insufficiently  discharged  them.  He  could 
not  do  all  that  he  desired  either  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  and  was  incessantly  battling,  therefore, 
against  time  and  against  space.  His  letters  written 
at  this  epoch  of  his  career,  in  the  unreserved  confi- 
dence of  private  friendship,  indicate,  more  clearly 
than  anything  I  can  write,  what  were  his  habits  of 
life,  and  what  were  his  inmost  feelings : 

"  I  have  several  letters  from  you,  and  long  to  write,  fully 
discuanngthe  subjects  of  their  contents  as  of  old;  but  I  find  it 
impossible  to  indulge  in  this  pleasure.  I  endeavor  to  secure 
time  for  letter-writing,  but  cannot  obtain  enough.  My  days 
ire  portioned,  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  do 
everything  that  I  have  to  do,  but  in  vain.  Thursday  and 
Friday  Are  appropriated  to  Council,  and  nothing  else  can  be 
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done  upon  those  days.  Monday,  Toeeday,  and  Wednesday 
are  wholly  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  that  oome  in,  and 
leading  and  revising  those  that  go  out;  but  all  three  are  not 
enough.  Saturday  I  take  for  writing  minutes  and  revising 
despatches  that  go  out,  but  find  it  too  little.  •  .  You  know 
how  little  I  have  written  to  you,  to  other  correqKmdenta  itiU 
less;  and  yet  the  number  of  letters  I  have  to  answer  is  over- 
whelming. I  have  been  at  work  for  some  houzs  now,  baft  I 
have  still  twenty-five  letters  on  my  table ,  requiring  anoweia 
six  or  eight  firom  England.  The  want  of  time  makes  me  half 
mad.  ....  To  add  to  my  distress,  people  will  have  the 
kindness  to  break&st  with  me.  I  am  az  miles  away  bom 
them,  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  I  shut  my  doors  at  all  other 
limes,  come  who  may.  I  should  be  happy  in  my  situatioiiy  if 
I  had  more  time  for  the  performance  of  my  various  duties,  but 
the  want  of  it  plagues  me.  The  only  resooroe  left  is  to  with* 
draw  firom  societyi  and  to  work  at  night — but  I  shall  tear  mj 
eyes  to  pieces  if  I  do."— [i^a6. 3,  1828.] 


^'  I  have  made  a  great  alteration  in  my  mode  of  despatehii^ 
my  business.    I  reserve  no  day  for  any  particular  branch,  bat 

get  over  all  as  well  as  I  can  as  it  comes  in The 

bundle  of  private  letters  which  used  to  accumulate  for  the  day 
in  the  week  set  apart,  was  quite  overwhelming  and  insor- 
mountable.  I  now  go  pell-mell  at  all  in  the  ring,  and  as  fiur  as 
the  new  method  has  yet  gone,  it  promises  better  than  the  lasL^ 
^IMareh  8,  1828.] 

^^  It  requires  a  strong  conviction  of  its  being  a  duty,  to  sus- 
tain  me  in  keeping  up  society.  Were  I  to  follow  my  natural 
or  acquired  taste,  I  should  fast  sink  into  habits  of  sednsinn 
when  the  company  of  friends  is  not  obtainable.  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  sodety,  and  am  happy  enough  when  in  it ; 
but  the  making  up  of  parties,  issuing  of  invitations,  &c.,  axe 
troublesome  operations,  which  harass  me,  and  firequently  drive 
me  firom  my  purpose.    My  conscience  is  continually  xeproadi? 


»  .  I  k-  - 
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iDg  ae  vitib  wmt  of  hoqiitelity  vnd  attention  to  individnab 
eatitU  tollem.  Msoay  a  man  bas  come  to  Calcutta  and  gone 
fiomitiRdioiitonoe  zeceiying  an  invitation  to  my  house,  which 
n  ndncdbable  BometibiBg — anything  but  good-will — ^has  pie- 
Tenied  mtil  it  was  too  late.  My  house,  although  it  has  more 
ftr  entBTtaining  than  any  other  house  in  Calcutta,  is 
la  tbat  kind  of  room  which  is  requisite  in  large  parties 
iwUch,  vnAi  respect  to  general  society,  would  answer 
bat  tat  me,  as  IdUing  idl  my  birds  with  one  stone.  I  am 
Ainfci»g  of  bmlding  a  grand  ball-room.  It  would  not,  I  sup- 
poa^ooat  lev,  altogedier,  than  20,000  rupees — a  large  sum 
ta  iay  out  on  anodier  man's  property.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  cheaper  than  giving  parties  in  the  Town-hall — 
my  nther  leaonroe— each  of  which  costs  above  8000  rupees, 
and  cannot^  therefore,  be  often  repeated.  .  •  •  .  I  enjoy 
the  Kxdety  of  our  house-party  Tery  much,  retaining,  however, 
my  dd  habita  of  seclusion  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  which  are 
seldom  broken  in  upon,  except  by  the  Bushbys'  children,  who 
tnt  Jtp  fiequently  to  my  loft  in  the  third  story,  where  I  have 
my  aittiBg-room  and  library  as  well  as  bedroom — ^it  is,  in  short, 
tlie  portiQii  of  the  house  which  I  keep  to  myself — and  there 
they  make  me  show  them  pictures,  &c.,  being  privileged  by 
infimcyto  sopersede  all  affairs  of  every  kind." — [^May  18, 1826.] 

**  Hiere  is  so  little  variety  in  my  life  at  Calcutta,  that  one 
week  IB  exactly  like  another.  I  continue  to  feel  myself  quite 
alone  in  the  Government.  ....  Nevertheless^  matters 
go  on  i^addly  and  amicably.  I  am  getting  more  used  to 
^e  wajB  of  the  Secretaries,  or  they  are  falling  more  into  my 
notions.  Which  it  is  I  can  hardly  say.  Perhaps  the  former. 
Either  way  the  effect  is  the  same.  I  pursue  my  own  course, 
indiffirent  to  everything  but  the  performance  of  my  duty.  I 
have  not  made  the  slightest  approach  to  greater  intimacy  with 
any  person  in  Calcutta;  excepting  a  few  friends  whom  I  like  to 
see  as  often  as  they  can  come  to  me,  my  inclination  is  Tery 
rmA  for  solitude.     This,  however,  I  am  not  permitted  to 
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indulge  in ;  for  it  somehow  happens  that  my  house  is  haidly 
ever  without  hJEtving  guests  residing  in  it,  under  arcumstanoei 

which  render  it  imavoidable I  would  rather  be 

alone,  partly  from  a  preference  for  solitude,  and  partly  becauae 
plans  of  study  which,  during  a  short  interval  in  which  I  had 
the  house  to  myself,  I  had  begun  to  put  in  practice,  and  which, 
owing  to  my  occupations  during  the  day,  can  only  be  executed 
at  night,  are  interrupted  by  society.  The  hours  which  might 
be  fertilised  by  improvement  are  wasted  in  iminteresting  nttings 
after  dinner,  until  the  body  and  mind,  both  weaned,  find  relief 
the  former  in  rest  and  the  latter  in  solitude,  in  the  refreshing 
stiUness  of  the  midnight  chamber.  I  remember  the  small 
society,  in  which  hearts  communed  with  each  other  and  happi- 
ness never  flagged  ;  but  what  is  past  is  past,  and  the  like  wiU 
never  come  again." — [June  16,  1828.] 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  exchange  habits  with  you,  and  see  as 
little  of  strange  faces  as  you  do  ;  for  the  longer  I  live  the  less 
I  like  strange  faces,  or  any  other  faces  but  those  of  friends 
whom  I  love.  The  parties  which  have  attracted  your  notice 
are  given  as  matters  of  duty  proper  in  my  station;  and  finding 
that  I  had  not  time  to  issue  invitations  repeatedly,  I  have  sent 
them  out,  once  for  all,  for  a  ball  on  the  third  Monday  in  every 
month,  which  is  always  a  moonlight  night.  My  conscience  is 
satisfied;  and  if  people  be  amused,  I  shall  derive  pleasure  myself 
from  that  cause.  I  am  in  good  health  and  good  spirits,  but 
live  almost  entirely  devoid  of  those  sympathies  which  constitute 
the  delights  of  life;  and,  in  that  respect,  am  more  in  mental 
solitude  than  yourself,  for  you,  no  doubt,  find  sympathy  in 
some  of  your  books."— [Decewier  20,  1828.] 

"  You  know  that  ever  since  I  went  to  Hyderabad,  I  have 
tried  to  save  my  eyes  by  not  working  at  night.  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  adhere  to  that  precaution.  Business  is  too 
heavy,  and  forces  me  to  encroach  on  the  night.  When  I  am 
entirely  alone,  which,  however,  is  very  rarely — not,  perhaps,  a 
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aiglit  in  i  montli — ^I  set  to  seriouslj,  and  work  away  till  mid- 
nighL  Wlieii  my  guests  are  at  home,  and  I  have  no  party,  I 
take  in  iKMir  or  two  before  dinner,  which,  of  course,  is  very 
hic'-^Mereh  8,  1829.] 

^I  Mm  withdzEwing  myself  more  and  more  from  public  in- 
teipourse;  and  am  only  wanting  an  opportunity  to  shake  ofF 
the  remaining  shackles  and  become  entirely  a  recluse;  since 
aeitiier  is  the  performance  of  public  duty  compatible  with  the 
wiste  of  time  in  society,  nor  is  knowledge  of  men's  characters 
in  general  compatible  with   that  respect  for  them  without 
which  society  has  no  pleasure  in  it.     I  am  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  sour  and  morose  and  dissatisfied.     When  you 
spesik  of  your  feelings  on  your  expected  return  to  Delhi,  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  on  your  first  coming  there,  you 
remind  me — not  that  reminding  is  needed,  for  the  recollection 
is  always  fresh — of  times  and  scenes  and  friends,  with  whicli 
and  with  whom  the  memory  of  real  heartfelt  happiness,  which 
can  nerer  return  again  in  the  same  form,  and  never  perhaps  in 
any  form,  is  closely  combined.     My  life  now  is  quite  different, 
and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  same  enjoyment  which  we  had 
when  so  many  were  united  together  in  bonds  of  affectionate 

attachment  and  habits  of  continual  intercourse 

All  my  letter- writing  now  takes  place  at  night;  and  I  am  glad 
when  I  can  get  a  night  to  myself  for  the  purpose.  On  these 
occaaons  I  avoid  a  formal  dinner,  take  a  sandwich  and  a 
pint  of  claret  in  the  twilight,  when  too  dark  to  read,  in  the 
open  MT,  and  take  to  my  desk  as  soon  as  candles  arc  lit." — 
[March  28,  1829.] 

But  there  were  other  sources  of  inquietude  than 
these— other  regrets  than  those  which  expended 
themselves  in  yearnings  after  the  companionship  of 
beloved  friends.  Metcalfe  felt  at  this  time  not  as  a 
man  only,  hut  as  a  statesman  also,  that  he  was  "  a 
lonely  being  in  Calcutta."  It  grieved  him  to  find  how 
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little  his  colleagues  in  the  GoTemmcsit  could  enter 
into  his  views,  and  share  his  opinions  on  puh& 
questions.  It  were  better  to  record  what  lie  hiTngfaf 
wrote  regarding  this  diversity  of  sentiment  than  to 
speculate  on  its  causes.  The  f oUowing  eoinustB  ficfon 
his  private  letters  written  in  1828-29,  relate  nuB^ 
to  tiiis  subject : 

^^  I  am  at  war  with  my  colleagneB  on  ihe  Opaum  qjoea&m; 
and  mean  to  fight  to  ihe  last.  My  latest  minute  remains  rxor 
answered,  probably  firom  want  of  time,  and  the  question  is  atill 
tmder  discussion.    As  yet,  ihe  majority  are  declaredly  agahuA 

me;  but  to  borrow  M 's  expression,  they  have  not  a  kg  to 

stand  on — ^not  one  among  them  all.  Whatever  the  issue  may 
be  here,  I  fed  that  in  argument  I  cannot  be  otherwise  ibast 

triumphant I  see  nothing  to  prevent  ourheang 

in  England  together  some  years  hence,  but  the  injury  it  might 
do  to  you — ^in  England,  and  over  Europe  too  during  the 
recesses  of  Parliament;  for  I  am  more  than  ever  bent  on 
making  Parliament  my  field  of  action." — \Feb.  10,  1828.] 


"  I  find  myself  a  lonely  being  in  Calcutta.  I  do  not 
aa  to  general  society.  I  both  give  and  attend  pardes  occar 
tonally — but  the  habit  is  becoming  less  frequent  as  the  cold 
weather  departs,  and  I  am  already  more  myself  than  I  used  to 
be.    But  when  I  said  I  was  lonely,  I  meant  as  to  my  feelings, 

and  this  more  especially  in  my  official  situation 

I  am  personally  on  good  terms  with  my  colleagues,  although 
nearly  provoked  once  or  twice  into  heat.  But  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is,  that  I  stand  quite  alone  among  them,  and  ieel 
that  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  be  otherwise;  and  that,  in  &c^ 
every  day  tends  to  widen  the  separation.  This  conviction 
operates  on  my  conduct.  I  am  getting  more  and  more  into 
the  habit  of  regarding  co-operation  as  a  thing  not  to  be  ex* 
peeked^  and  of  putting  forth  my  sentiments  in  minutes,  to  take 
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their  dinoe  of  makiiig  their  yny  or  not     I  write  more  and 
letd  Comicil  papers  leas^  for  it  ia  impossible  to  do  both.    Out 
of  GonicS  the  prospect  is  not  more  brilliant.    I  am  regarded 
BB  I  idendeaB  hewer  and   hacker  of  expenditure,   and  am 
aennUe  of  black  and  sour  looks  in  consequence.     Still,  I  am 
weD  and  happy!    I  feel  that  I  stand  alone;  but  I  also  feel  that 
I  know  tiie  path  of  duty,  and  am  endeavoring  to  pursue  it. 
Oat  fgpenditnie  exceeds  our  income  by  more  that  a  crore  of 
nqpeef  (a  miUiosi  sterling).    The  Government  which  allows 
this  to  go  on  in  time  of  peace  deserves  any  punishment.    The 
Gorenunent  of  which  I  am  a  part  shall  not  allow  it    The 
caoae  gives  me  irresistible  power,  and  I  will  force  others  to  do 
theb  du^.    With  all  this,  I  have  to  defend,  and  struggle  for, 
good  soldiers,  whom  others  would  turn  adrift;  and  here,  per- 
haps, I  shall  ultimately  fail,  although  as  yet  I  have  succeeded 
i&  ddajing  their  fate  against  a  majority  bent  on  disbanding 
them.    ....    This,  perhaps,  is  silly  boasting.    It  is,  how- 
ever^ what  I  &eL     .... 

^I  have  the  detailed  statement  of  our  expenditure  at  the 
three Premdencies  on  my  table,  from  which  I  am  making  notes; 
and  I  have  half-a-dozen  minutes  in  my  head,  jostling  each 
other  to  get  out.  It  is  some  pain  to  me  to  write;  for  a  horse 
fin  with  me  some  weeks  ago,  and  I  hurt  my  wrist.  It  did 
not  trouble  me  so  much  at  first  as  it  does  now,  and  as  yet  it 
is  getting  worse.  I  was  thrown  some  time  before  that  and 
hurt  my  back.  This  comes  of  trying  to  ride.  I  still  persevere, 
and  ride  every  morning,  but  I  shall  probably  give  it  up  if  I 
fall  agun.**— [JfarcA  8,  1828.] 


"  I  look  to  the  new  Govemor-Generars  coming  with  some 
curiosity,  but  mthout  any  sanguine  expectations.  If  I  find 
that  he  has  a  heart  for  Uie  public  welfare,  I  will  follow  him 
and  support  him  with  all  my  soul;  if  not,  I  will  continue  to 
perform  my  own  duty,  with  or  without  success,  as  at  present, 
and  stand  alone,  as  I  now  do."— [iJ/^i/  6,  1828.] 
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The  new  Governor-General,  whose  coming  was 
looked  to  with  some  curiosity,  was  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck.  Lord  Amherst  had  already  laid 
down  the  reins  of  Government,  and  the  arrival  of 
Tiis  successor  was  daily  expected.  The  Gtovemor- 
General  elect  was  not  an  untried  man ;  tut  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  presided  over  the 
administration  of  Madras,  and  little  was  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  views  and 
Independent  character.  Prom  this  scanty  know- 
ledge Metcalfe  presaged  the  happiest  results  both  to 
himself  and  the  country.  But  for  a  time,  at  least, 
he  was  disappointed.  On  the  4th  of  July  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  sworn  in  as  Governor-General 
of  India.  Metcalfe  soon  saw  good  reason  to  admire 
his  character ;  but  he  found,  at  first,  that  they  did 
not  approximate — that  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  them — and  this,  he  said,  "  rather  surprised 
him."  He  suspected  that  Lord  William  had  arrived 
in  India  with  some  foregone  conclusions  not  favor- 
able to  his  colleague — that  the  unforgotten  Hyder- 
abad discussions  had  been  converted  to  malicious 
uses  by  his  enemies — and  that  the  new  Governor- 
General  had  been  designedly  prejudiced  against  him. 
His  letters  clearly  tell  what  he  felt  regarding  a  man, 
whom  he  then  admired  and  whom  afterwards  he 
loved.    The  coldness  was  but  brief  between  them : 

^^I  like  the  little  that  I  have  seen,"  wrote  Metcalfe,  "  of  our  new 
Governor-General  vqry  much — he  is  a  straightforward,  honest, 
upright,  benevolent,  sensible  man,  who  will,  1  trust,  have  the 
interests  of  the  State  at  heart ;  at  least,  he  seems  disposed  to 
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inquiie  and  think  for  himself,  and  to  avoid  falling  under  any 

one's  influenoe."— [«/tt/y  22,  1828.] 
'*  He  is  a  veiy  benevolent,  unaffected,  open,  candid,  kind 

man,  whom  every  one,  I  conceive,  must  like.  What  he  will 
erentoilly  pTOve  as  a  Governor-General,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  prophesy.  At  present  he  seems  to  seek  information,  to  have 
the  public  good  at  heart,  and  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  zednciiig  expenditure  within  income,  which  is  all  right. 
Lady  William  is  a  most  engaging  woman." — \_Sept.  1,  1828.] 
^  I  continne  to  like  the  Governor-General,  as  being  an  up- 
right, hanoiable  man^  with  the  best  intentions,  and  much  good 
sense.  .  .  .  •  I  expect  good  from  his  administration. 
He  and  I  do  not  approximate,  which  is  rather  surprising  to  me, 
for  many  of  our  sentiments  are  in  common  with  both  of  us; 
and  there  would  be  no  objection  on  my  part  to  greater 
intimacy,  although  the  advances  could  not  with  propriety  be 
on  my  nde.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  are  kept  asunder  by 
any  dislike  he  may  have  conceived  of  me,  or  by  his  own  natural 
reserve.  I  suspect  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  on  the 
Hyderabad  question;  and  that  this  may  prove  a  subject  of 

contention  between  us I  can  collect  from  other 

quarters  that  Sir  William  Rumbold's  party  (for,  strange  to  say, 
if  anything  be  strange,  this  man's  party  exists,  both  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  and  is  predomi- 
nant in  the  latter)  was  active  in  their  attempt  to  work  on  his 
LoTdship.  My  suspicion  as  to  his  disposition  on  the  subject  is 
caused  by  his  total  silence  towards  me  regarding  it,  which,  all 
circumstances  considered,  is  certainly  remaifkable,  and  can  only 
be  explained,  in  my  opinion,  by  supposing  either  that  he  enter- 
tains sentiments  opposite  to  what  are  known  to  be  mine,  or 
that  he  a£fects  to  consider  me  a  party  in  the  matter  between 
whom  and  Sir  William  Rumbold  he  is  to  judge  equitably, 
which  alone  is  a  prejudging  of  the  case,  and  the  fear  of  appear- 
ing to  be  biassed  by  me  will  probably  aflfcct  his  conduct.  The 
test  is  close  at  hand;  for  Sir  William  Rumbold's  application 
for  permission  to  return  to  Hyderabad,  which,  however,  he 
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treats  as  a  matter  of  course,  comes  before  Goancil  to*moxzow» 
It  will,  I  think,  be  granted.  I  shall  object  to  it,  and  am  jaEe^ 
pared  to  fight,  if  it  be  necessary.  Lord  William  lias  never  read 
the  Hyderabad  papers,  deterred  by  the  size  of  the  volume.  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  come  to  dissension  with  him;  but  I  caanot 
sacrifice  the  right  cause*  We  shall  see  to-morrowwhat  his  bent 
is.  My  resolution  in  this  and  in  all  other  matters  that  may  go 
against  the  grain  with  me,  is  to  do  my  duty,  and  keq>  mysdf 
as  happy  and  as  unruffled  as  my  constitution  will  allow  me  to 
heJ'— [December  2,  1828.] 

^^  I  am  puzzled  to  understand  why  I  am  so  oompletdy  alone 

in  my  thoughts.     Take  the  Grovemor-GeneraL I 

cannot  help  thinking  that  if  he  understood  me,  we  should  na- 
turally approximate.  As  it  is,  he  appears  to  me  to  prefer  any 
one's  opinions  to  mine.  This  forces  me,  as  I  cannot  consent  to 
be  driven  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  by  slight,  to  record 
dissentient  opinions,  in  minutes,  more  fi:equently  than  would  be 
necessary  if  we  could  co-operate  with  more  sympathy.  I  fear 
that  there  is  a  want  of  suavity,  or  a  want  of  blandnesi,  or 
some  other  defect  about  me,  that  is  not  palatable.  .  »  •  . 
I  should  add,  that  there  is  nothing  personally  ofiensive  in  Lord 
William's  demeanor.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  object 
to  in  that  respect.  But  the  difference  between  what  is,  and 
what  might  be,  in  public  co-operation  and  mutual  confidence,  is 
undeniable." — ^December  20, 1828.] 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  Goyemment  was  to  issae  an 
order,  familiarly  described  as  the  "  Half-batta 
Order,"  for  the  reduction,  within  certain  local  limits, 
of  the  allowances  previously  enjoyed  by  the  officers 
of  the  army.  It  was  part  of  a  scheme  of  economy 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  conceived  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  which  the  new  Gk>v6nior-Gteneral  pledged 
himself  to  carry  into  effect.    Whatever  may  have 
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been  the  jnstioe  or  the  injasiice  of  the  regulation, 
the  memberB  of  Gonncil  had  no  power  to  resist 
it.  It  iras  pre-ordained  by  the  Home  authorities ; 
and  the  local  functionaries  were  only  ministeriaUy 
CQQcemed  in  the  perpetration  of  this  unpopular  act. 
But  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Metcahe  had  sup- 
ported the  measure.  He  had  always  been  a  favorite 
vith  the  military  classes;  he  had  always  largely 
associated  with  them  in  private,  and  in  public  up- 
hdd  their  daamB.  All  his  life  he  had  been  contend- 
ing for  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  by  all  possible 
means,  the  efficiency  of  our  military  establishments. 
He  had  been  called^  indeed,  the  ^'  !Friend  of  the 
Army;''  but  now,  he  was  assailed  as  a  traitor,  as  one 
who  had  sbrack  the  deadliest  blow  at  the  body  which 
he  had  once  cherished.  !From  different  parts  of  the 
coantiy  came  letters,  written  by  his  private  friends, 
telling  him  how  rife  was  the  report  everywhere,  and 
seeking  his  permission  authoritatively  to  contradict 
it.  How  little  he  deserved  the  obloquy  which  was 
cast  npon  him,  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  his 
private  letters,  written  in  the  spring  of  1829 : 

^  An  unaccountable  report  has  been  circulated  and  believed, 
that  Baylejr  opposed,  and  that  I  advocated,  the  execution  of  the 
Court  of  Directors'  Half-batta  Order;  and  that,  but  for  me,  it 
would  not  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  report,  in  every 
part,  is  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  Neither  did  Bayley 
oppose,  nor  did  I  advocate — ^neither  did  I  cause,  nor  could  I 
have  prevented — ^the  measure.  The  order  was  one  which  could 
not  have  been  disobeyed,  unless  we  could  tell  the  Court  that 
we  are  sopieme  and  they  subordinate.  My  sentiments  on  the 
subject  are  recorded,  with  a  view^  if  possible,  to  get  the  order 
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rescinded;  but  I  think  it  very  probable  tbat  they  will  not  be 
relished  by  the  higher  powers.  In  the  mean  while,  the  report 
above  noticed  has  utterly  ruined  the  ci-devant  ^  Friend  of  the 
Army'  in  the  estimation  of  that  exasperated  body,  and  haa 
helped  to  show  him  practically  how  worthless  that  is  which  the 
breath  of  rumor  can  destroy;  and  yet  it  is  this  which  men  are 
most  ambitious  of  in  this  world  of  siUiness/^ — [^March  8, 1829.] 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  have  removed,  for  a  time,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1829,  the  seat  of  Government  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Upper  Provinces ;  but  the  proposed  measure 
found  little  favor  at  home,  and  the  project  had 
been  abandoned.  Still,  as  the  year  advanced,  the 
Governor-General  encouraged  the  idea  of  carrying 
out,  in  a  modified  form,  his  original  intentions ;  and 
it  was  designed  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should 
accompany  him  on  his  tour  to  Upper  India.  On 
this  suhject  he  wrote  to  the  same  correspondent  :♦ 

^^  The  plan  of  taking  the  Government  bodily  to  the  North* 
Western  Provinces  is  abandoned.  But  I  am  still  to  accompany 
tlvB  Governor-General.  The  Commander-in-Chief  and  my  col- 
league, Bayley,  will  form  *  Vice-President  in  Council*  in 
Calcutta.  I  like  the  arrangement,  because  I  consider  the 
proper  place  for  a  councillor  to  be  with  the  Governor-Greneral; 
and  shall  see  some  friends;  and  look  upon  change  of  air  and 
scene  as  good  for  the  health.  In  other  respects,  it  does  not 
promise  much  delight.  I  am  not  more  intimate  with  Lord 
William  than  I  was  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.    I  have  not  a 

*  lieutenant 'William  HUlop.  lean  done  snch  good  serrice  in  the  war  of 

find  no  later  letter  addressed  to  this  1817-18,  and  a  young  officer  of  rvf 

cherished  correspondent.     Not  long  high  promise.    He  was  rapidljr  risinf 

afterwards  he  was  carried  off  hv  one  <2  in  the  diplomatic  line  when  death  d^ 

the  diseases  of  the  country.    He  was  prired  the  country  of  his  senrioei* 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hidop,  who  had 
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friend  in  the  whole  party.  Some  I  rather  like  and  some  I 
xadier  cEdike;  but  with  any  I  see  no  chance  of  dravdng  much 
togetber*  and  expect  to  be  in  a  great  measure  alone  during  the 
tripu-— [Jirfy  6, 1829.] 

But  this  arrangement,  like  the  larger  one,  was 
subsequenily  abandoned.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
oommenced  his  tour  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  at- 
tended only  by  some  members  of  the  Secretariat 
and  his  personal  staff.  Mr.  Bayley  became  Deputy- 
Governor  and  Vice-President  in  Council;  and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  remained  with  him  in  Calcutta  to 
carry  on  the  current  business  of  internal  adminis- 
tration. 

The  approximation  which  Metcalfe  had  so  much 
desired  had  before  this  auspiciously  commenced. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
were  men  who,  in  spite  of  some  diversities  of  per- 
sonal character,  had  too  much  in  common  not  to 
admire  and  to  honor,  when  they  imderstood,  one 
another ;  and  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  friend- 
ships are  often  those  which  are  preceded  by  some 
introductory  reserve.  The  new  Governor-General 
had  little  external  warmth;  and  Metcalfe  was  at 
first  pained  and  disappointed  by  his  coldness  of 
manner.  K  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  arrived  in 
Lidia  with  any  foregone  conclusions  hostile  to  his 
coUeagae,  they  were  soon  discarded  as  unworthy 
prejudices  utterly  at  variance  with  his  growing  ex- 
perience of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  man.  There 
was  the  same  simplicity  of  character,  the  same  ho- 
nesty of  purpose,  the  same  strength  of  resolution — 

VOL.  II.  N 
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in  a  word,  the  same  manliness  of  character  in  fhem 
both ;  and  Metcalfe  soon  x^eased  to  oompkon  iliat 
Hxey  did  not  draw  towards  each  other.  Before  the 
Goyemor-Gtoneral  commenced  his  ^first  timr  to  the 
Upper  Provinces,  a  friendship  had  grown  up  between 
the  two  statesmen  which  nothing  but  Death  ooold 
terminate  or  diminish.  The  correspondence  between 
them,  from  this  time,  was  close  and  fainiliar.  It 
seems,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  to  hove 
had  a  most  auspicious  commencement.  Before  his 
departure  from  Calcutta,  the  Goyemor-General  had 
received  from  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  then  presided 
at  the  India  Board,  a  letter  written  in  the  best 
early  manner  of  that  statesman — ^a  letter  containing, 
as  Lord  William  Bentinck  truly  said,  fSie  most 
^*  benevolent  and  excellent  sentiments.^  In  it  he 
**  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  by  evety 
means  in  his  power  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  ihe 
great  Indian  population;"  and  he  called  upon  the 
Governor-General  for  *'  an  unreserved  communica- 
tion of  any  sentiments  or  suggestions  he  might  have 
to  offer  in  furtherance  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  truly 
sound   and   statesmanlike  views."*    '^.AiizionB  I 

*  These  axe  Lofd  WiUiam  Ben-  aideayar  to  attain  it"  Anda^iias— 

tinck*s  words.    X  cannot  deny  myself  "We  hare  a  great  moral  duty'  to 

the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  passages  perfimn  to  the  people  of  India.    We 

in  Lord  EUenborous^'s  letter  to  which  must,  if  possible,  gire  them  a  good 

he  espociallj  refers:  —  **We  most  and  permanent  Go^ermneiit  In  doing 

bring  the  total  expenditure,  here  and  tlus,  we  confer  a  greater  benefit  upon 

in  India,  within  the  income,  an^  so  the  people  of  tins  countrr  than  fa 

much  within  the  income  as  to  be  sacriflcing  the  interests  of  India  to 

enabled  to  reduce  taxation.     India  the  apparent   present   intererti   of 

cannot  rise  under  the  pressure  of  England.    The  real  intexioitB  ctf  both 

present  taxation,  and  to  make  the  countries  are  the  same.     Hie  odn- 

peoplo  of  that  oountnr  consumen  of  Tulsion  which  would  dianlfe  tMr 

the   manufactures   of   England,  we  connexion  would  entail  mndi  loas 

must  flnt  make  tfaem  neL     That  upon  m,  and  bsing  taoiitlfln 

object  is  iwttote  indeed*  but  we  must  India." 
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milii  be^"  rantiinied  Lord  WilEflBL  Beatinok,  <<  to 
niii  Pfff  to  thk  eaU,  but  sensible  at  the  same  tune  of 
ji^  own  iMonpete&cj  to  tte  task,  I  f»a  cnotly  obtain 
the  infoTBiBlioii  Lord  EUe&JMXPoagh  waasts  by  a  xe- 
ooune  to  greater  eipecieiioe  and  knowledge.  In 
Una  difioDitjr,  I  confidently  aj^ly  to  you  for  -ftat 
asajstiggi  whieh  no  man  in  IncKa  is  better  able  to 
afford.*^  If  anyHdng  eonld  hsrve  brought  the  two 
statcwncni  togetiber,  it  would  have  been  such  an 
i^peai  as  Una.  They  soon  found  liiat  ^ey  had  a 
oonmon  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
tkat  they  could  labor  eamesiiy  and  dSligently  to- 
gcAm  in  tbe  sasne  great  cause. 

Xi  has  been  said  that  on  tte  departure  of  tto 
CkiPemoiuQeneral  for  Upper  India,  the  charge  o£ 
the  local  Cky^emment  devdred  on  Mr.  Butterworth 
Bayley.  But  en  the  11th  of  November,  that  long- 
tried  and  exeellent  public  senrant,  haying  com- 
ffeted  his  appointed  time  in  Ooonoil,  ceased  to  be 
a  mendber  of  iiie  Gkyvemment,  and  prepared  to 
letarn  to  Enghmd.  f^  CSiarles  Metcalfe  then  be- 
came Beputy-G^ovemor  and  President  of  the  Ck>unoil; 
and  Mr.  Blunt,  who  had  been  provisionally  ap- 
pomted,  beeame  Metcalfe's  colleague  in  the  Govern- 
meet  Oaptain  John  Suffim4and,  who  had  serred 
under  Metcalfe  in  Hyderabad,  and  subsequently  ao- 
cwwpanwd  him  to  Bhnrtpwe,  was  appointed  Private 
flcopetog^  to  the  Bqputy-Goyemor ;  and  lieutenaolt 
J.  M.  ffigginfion,t  whom  he  liad  first  n»t  in  1826  in 


* Xortf  W.BmB^to  Sir  Ckarlm    notittmyyi— jwionMelciMb'imwir 
Mactdfit,  yyi—6>r  16,  1829^It  k    to  this  lettec 
fMtlgr  to  te  VQBMlM  tlMt  1  kcve      i' KowCKyfemororilieMniritiHb 
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fhe  trenches  before  Bhurtpore,  and  who  suhsequentlyy 
in  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  family,  had  perpetuated  th0 
fitvorable  impression  then  made  on  Metcalfe's  mind^ 
became  also  a  member  of  his  personal  staff. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Lushington,  a  Madras  Glyiliaii, 
occupied  the  Chair  at  that  Fresidenqjr;  and  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  a  Madras  officer,  was  Goyemor  of 
Bombay.  The  Anglo-Indian  public,  who  had  also 
seen  Thomas  Munro  and  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
in  those  situations,  had  begun  to  look  upon  them  aa 
the  natural  rewards  of  distinguished  merit  displayed 
in  the  service  of  the  C!ompany.  And  it  was  ru- 
mored in  the  course  of  1830,  that  Metcalfe  would  be 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  John  Malcolm  at  Bombay. 
Rumors  of  all  kinds  are  always  sufficiently  rife  in 
Calcutta;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
any  better  foundation  for  this  than  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  appointment  would  have  been  a  good 
one.  If  the  idea  were  ever  encouraged  in  the  high 
places  of  Government,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
any  tangible  shape  or  substance ;  and  it  was  soon 
known  in  Calcutta  that  Lord  Clare  had  been  ap* 
pointed  Goyemor  of  Bombay. 

But  another  opportunity  of  rewarding  Metcalfe's 
services,  and  at  the  same  time  of  conferring  substan*- 
tial  benefits  on  the  country,  was  soon  about  to  pre-^ 
sent  itself.  In  the  course  of  1831,  it  was  known 
that  the  Government  of  Madras  would  soon  be 
vacated  by  Mr.  Lushington.  A  successor  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  appointed ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  a 
most  worthy  and  a  most  efficient  oi£e  could  be  found 
in  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.    He  had  many  friends  and 
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many  admirers  in  fhe  Court  of  Directors.  Mr. 
HaTaahaw,  the  Deputy-Cliairmanj  wrote  out  to 
IiQid  WHliani  Bentinck,  that  he  had  suggested  the 
appointment  to  the  President  of  the  India  Board, 
and  had  good  hope  that  it  would  he  carried  into 
effisct.*  But  when  the  time  came  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  he  officially  made,  the  Government  was  con- 
fistred  upon  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  an  old  soldier  of 
good  repute,  who  had  rendered  services  to  his 
eoontry  worthy  of  reward,  hut  whose  antecedents 
had  not  especially  qualified  him  for  the  administra- 
tion  of  Indian  aflEkdrs. 

The  outer  history  of  this  transaction  is,  that  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  *'  could  not  he  spared  &om 
BeiigaL*'t  The  inner  history  is,  that  very  powerful 
interest  was  set  at  work  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
Sir  Erederick  Adam.     It  is  understood  that  the 


^  On  the  S4tli  of  Norember,  1831,  ment  had  actually  taken  place,  he 

Mr.  Bayemdimw,  then  Deputy-Chair-  added:    *'  I  did  not  think  it  prudent 

mm  of  the  Cdort  of  Directors,  wrote  to  bring  forward  your  name  (alUiougfa 

piimkety  ^  Lord  William  Bentinck:  it  had  been  under  consideration),  1^ 

''I  q:iiite  igxeewith  you  about  Met-  cause  the  interest  of  Sir  FredericJc 

caUe.    I  bdieTe  I  told  you  that  I  had  Adam  was  so  powerful  as  to  ensure 

Ufed  the  Chairman  to  give  him  the  success,  and  because  even  some  of 

Of^Aon  of  remaining  in  Council,  and  I  those  who  were  connected  with  that 

am  DOW  in  great  b^pes  that  this  will  interest  were  of  opinion  that  you 

bedoD&    IhaTealflO  suggested  him  could  not   be  spared  from   Bengal, 

in  the  aame  quarter,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  while  others  are  adverse  to  the  ap- 

Gtin^  at  the  moat  fit  man  in  India  pointment  of  Company's  servants  to 

to  take  the  Chair  at  Madras;  and  I  the   situation  of  Governors."    The 

doabt  mnch  if  lo  fit  a  man  can  be  plea  that  Metcalfe  could  not  be  spared 

Ibaiid  here."  from  Bengal  was  put  forward  more 

t  On  the  S6th  of  March,  1832,  Mr.  specifically  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  who 

Tbeker  wrote  to  &  Charles  Met-  wrote  on  the  4th  of  April:    <'It  may 

Cilfe:    ^  Sir  F.  Adun  goes  to  Madras,  be  satisfactory  to  Sir  Charles  Met- 

I  bad,  at  one  time,  hopes  that  you  calfe  to  know  that  it  was  the  high 

vaoffkt  hare  been  proposed  for  this  value  set  upon  his  services  in  Bengal 

Gofernment;  but  there  were  several  which  alone  prevented  his  nomination 

'<^^v^nXm,  and  an  interest  which  has  to  the  Government  of  Madras.    This 

loBig  been  powerftil  here  and  elsewhere  you  will  say  is  hard  upon  him,  but 

in  the  end  prevailed."    And  on  the  it  was  thought  here  that  private  feel- 

aoth,  aanoiindng  that  the  appoint-  ings  ought  to  yield  to  the  public  good" 


>t 
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ff  his  ewn  when  he  exerted  himedf  te  pneh  the  aaa 
ef  aft  eld  Scotch  firiend  into  the  jj^aeo  xASok  tha 
aMest  IjidiaiA  statesmen  of  the  day  stood  nadj 
faittd  to  ooeupy.  After  the  appointmcayt  had 
plaeoi  it  traiuBpiied  at  the  India  Bbnae  that  Hkt 
Itandent  of  the  Indm  Beavd— -Mr.  Ohadea  QianDl«~ 
was  not  unwilling  ta  snpport  the  noBamatiaa  eC  Sir 
CSttdes  Metcalfe.  And  there  wero  membcn  of  tlia 
Qourt  whor  had  they  heen  awave  ef  thia  diapaaitiaoi^ 
would  have  done  hattle  in  hehalf  of  these  own 
servant.  But  somehow  or  othet,  a  Ughec  laftcmpR 
than  that  of  the  India  Board  canned  mwejVking 
hafinreiiu  It  waainsinnated  that  Metcalfe  couiA  not 
he  sparad  firom  BengaL  The  idea  seems  ta  ham 
takea  loot  just  wheie  it  was  intended.  Andhoaiat 
men  really  helie?ed  that  they  wera  promating  tie 
best  interests  of  the  country  committed  to  their  care 
when  they  were  unconaeioxidy  yielding  to  the  infln- 
Moe  of  a  brotherhood  of  Scoteh  hwyera. 

But  although  the  Government  of  Madraa  waanet 
conferred  on  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  East  India 
Company  were  enabled  at  thia  time  to  mark  their 
high  sense  of  his  character  and  conduct  by  an  act 
€i  grace  with  whidi  the  King's  Ministers  had  no 
eanstitutional  authorily  to  interfere.  In  Augaaty 
1882,  his  five  years'  tenure  of  office  as  a  member 
of  CouncQ  would  expire;  but  it  was  competent  fbr 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  renew  his  lease  of  a  seat 
at  the  Government  Board.  To  have  suffered  this 
period  to  expire  without  extending  it^or  appointiBg 
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Metcalfe  to  some  higher  c^Blce,  would  have  been  to 
Iwfe  htt  Ids  sernoeB  altogether.  And  this  India 
oould  wfOk  well  affcnrd.  Moreorer^  there  were  some 
gimi  cbnges  looming  in  the  distance,  which  ren- 
ieni  it  eqpeciallj  desirahlie  that  so  ripe  a  statesman 
a^the  seBoor  member  of  Cooncil  should  not  depart 
from  India.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1831,  Lord 
IVafiamBeDtmok  had  written  to  Mr.  Charles  Orant, 
iriio  bf  fbis  tfane  had  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough 
at  the  ladia  Boards  saying,  ''  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
w31  be  a  grsBt  loss  to  me.  His  service  m  Council 
apkam  in  Aogost*  He  quite  ranks  with  Sir  Thomas 
Mamo,  Sit  John  Malcohn,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone* 
If  it  be  intended — and  the  necessity  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt — to  ferm  a  second  local  Goyemment  in 
BoDga^^  he  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  at  the  head. 
I  strongly  recommend  him.  Whilst  he  has  always 
maintamed  the  most  perfect  independence  of  cha- 
laeter  and  eondoct,  he  has  been  to  me  a  most  zealous 
supporter  and  friendly  colleague."  Whether  the 
East  India  Company  had  at  this  time  fixed  their 
legards  upon  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  as  the  future 
head  of  the  new  Goyemment,  I  do  not  know.  With 
referenee  to  such  an  arrangement,  it  was  doubtless 
ezpefioit  that  he  should  remain  at  his  post.  But 
whether  there  were  any  prospectiye  object  or  not  in 
the  measure,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1831,  it  was 
resohred,  at  a  Court  o£  Directors,  '^  that  Sir  Charles 
Iheophilus  Metcalfe,  who  succeeded  as  a  member  of 
tilie  Bengal  Council  on  the  24th  of  August,  1827, 

*  That  18,  under  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
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and  whose  period  of  service  under  the  Court's 
faitioKi  of  the  1st  of  April,  1801,  will  eaqpiie  on  the 
84tb  of  August,  1832,  be  continued  in  Council  for 
the  fiirther  term  of  two  years  from  the  eaqpiration 
of  such  period."  The  vote  was  carried  with  accla* 
mation*  It  seemed  but  a  poor  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  the  Madras  Government ;  but  either  one  or 
the  other,  as  for  as  he  was  swayed  by  mere  personal 
considerations,  would  have  been  r^arded  by  him 
with  unconcern.  His  thoughts  had  for  some  time 
been  turning  homewards.  He  had  been  dreaming 
again  and  again  of  the  seat  in  Parliament.  He  still 
believed  that  on  that  arena  he  would  gain  higher 
distinction  than  any  he  had  gained  in  India.  And 
it  would  not  have  troubled  him  if  his  old  masters 
had  not  sought  a  renewal  of  his  service.  Still  the 
extension  of  his  time  in  Council  was  an  honor ;  and 
such  was  his  sense  of  the  claims  of  the  public  service, 
that  if  his  continuance  in  India  had  been  far  more 
irksome  than  it  really  was,  he  would  have  cheerfully 
consented,  under  any  circumstances  of  personal  sa- 
crifice, to  remain  at  his  post. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was,  for  nearly  seven  years, 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India ;  and 
throughout  this  period  he  continually  resided  in 
Calcutta,  or  the  near  neighbourhood.  During  the 
first  years  of  his  residence  at  the  Presidency  he 
occupied  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at 
Grarden  Reach.  He  subsequently  removed  to  AUi- 
pore,  a  more  inland  suburb,  taking  up  his  abode  at 
Government  House  during  the  absence  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, and  spending  occasional  brief  intw- 
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Tals  of  itisticatioii  at  Barrackpore.*    Throughout  all 
this  period  he  enlivened  Calcutta  with  magnificent 
liospitalify.     He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost 
uninterrnpted  health ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
cheerfol  and  contented.    The  want  which  he  mostly 
lamented  was  the  want  of  leisure.    He  had  little  to 
derote  to  his  books.    Except  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  way  to  and  from  Barrackpore,  when  a  volume 
of  some  fiftvorite  author — often  a  classical  one — ^was 
his  companion,  the  gratification  of  his  love  of  general 
leading  was  almost  whoUy  denied  to  him.    He  lived 
continually  in  harness — official  and  social.  He  rarely, 
until  the  business  of  the  day  was  done,  went  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  premises.     His  house  at  Alli- 
pore  was  surrounded  by  spacious  park-like  grounds, 
and  at  early  morning  he  might  sometimes  be  seen 
riding  in  top-boots,  an  article  of  equipment  in  which 
he  always  rgoiced,  on  a  pliunp  white  horse,  with  a 
groom  upon  either  side  of  him.     His  labors  com- 
menced every  morning  at  seven  o'clock.    From  nine 
to  twelve  he  devoted  to  breakfast  and  the  reception 
of  visitors.     For  the  most  part  they  were  visits  of 
business.    From  twelve  to  seven  he  was  continually 
at  work,  and  frequently  when  at  home,  with  no  social 
claims  upon  him,  returned  to  business  after  dinner. 
But  in  spite  of  these  exhausting  labors  in  a  most 
exhausting  climate,  he  never  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  evening 
he  was  cheerful,  animated,  and  entertaining ;  always 
courteous,  affable,  and  good-natured ;  very  tolerant 

^  A    large    military   cantonment    the  GoTernor-General  has  a  country 
nztcen  mitea  from  Calcutta,  where    residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly. 
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of  the  dulneas  of  other  men ;  with  himself,  a  strong 
dispoffltion  to  he  mirthful  within  the  limits  of  be- 
coming mirth.  The  brisk  sallies  of  indifiGenrait  wit 
wdth  which  he  enlivened  society  are  still  remembered 
bjr  many  who  remember  little  else  r^arding  bim. 
Bat  there  are  some  who  cherish  a  pleaaant  reool- 
lection  of  hia  Saturday  dinner-parties,  at  which  the 
eonYersaticm,  for  the  most  part  of  a  liberal  Character, 
waa  of  a  higher  tone  than  ordinarily  distinguifihes 
tiie  burra^khanaa  of  Calcutta ;  and  Metcalfe's  own 
sham  in  it,  untinged  by  the  least  love  of  iM£|day, 
was  remarkable  for  the  strong  good  sense,  and  some- 
times for  the  almost  prophetic  sagacity,  that  in- 
formed it* 

Sut  the  real  history  ot  his  life  at  this  time  is  to 
be  found  among  his  papers,  the  original  drafts  of 
which  are  now  before  me.  They  indicate^  in.  a  very 
striking  manner^  both  the  laboriousness  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  the  man.  There  was  scaredy 
a  subject  connected  with  the  whole  questicm  of  our 
position  in  India  to  the  elucidation  of  which  he  did 
not  address  himself  in  an  elaborate  minute.  He 
was  not  a  wordy  writer.  He  went  straight  to  the 
point — in  a  few  pregnant  saitences  stated  his  opi- 
nioQS — and  then  proceeded  to  support  them  witti  a 
goodly  array  of  &cts  and  arguments.  There  was  a 
straightf(Hrwardness  of  manner  in  all  his  writings 
which,  if  it  did  not  always  carry  conviction  with  it, 
at  all  events  impressed  the  Tead&  with  a  strong 
saise  of  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his  utter- 
ances. There  were  no  shams  and  pretences  about 
&emL    He  was  not  capable  of  any  kind  of  tadckeocy 
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or  ddoHMy.  He  ened,  as  do  all  men ;  but  when 
Iw  eaeiei^  ihere  was  always  a  soul  of  goodness  in  the 
0ffl  rfMi  encor. 
Dnag  the  first  years  of  Sir  Charles  Metcal&'s 
a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  the  atten- 
of  liiiMrtf  and  his  colleagues  was  mainly  given 
te  astten  of  eoonomiGal  refbmL  The  expenditure 
tf  the  Gomjpa&j  was  exceeding  their  revenue ;  and 
ifaii  Mietalfe  at  once  pronounced  an  evil,  to  the 
nnedy  of  which  it  was  primarily  necessary  to  de- 
Tote  an  the  frnfygifs  ti  Government.  There  was  a 
timo  wIhqdl  the  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  the  young 

haA  da&d  under  all  sorts  of  fina.n(na] 
When  a  young  political  assistant  in  Lord 
lake^t  camp,  be  had  combated  the  sober  opinions 
of  Stear,  flie  Aceouaoftant ;  and  at  a  later  period,  in 
tbe  camp  of  Lrad  Hastings,  had  written  elaborate 
smmtes  £ar  the  Gtovemor-Qeneral,  intended  to  rea- 
down  the  economical  arguments  of  Edmonstone 
Bowdeswdl,  and  their  supporters  at  home.  But 
le  had  now  himself  become  one  of  the  holders  of  the 
poblic  pfune ;  age  and  experience  had  brought  with 
ISum  <he  wrmted  growth  of  ftnancial  prudence ;  and 
lie  stood  Ibrth  an  economist  among  economists.  A 
eoBwdarable  proportion  of  his  earlier  minutes  were 
defotei  to  questions  of  finaiicna]  reform.  But  true 
to  the  iSnth  of  his  younger  days,  he  always  con- 
sstentl^  opposed  any  diminution  of  our  means  of 
mSitarf  defenee.  Some  of  his  papers  on  the  neces- 
sibf  of  mafntaJTiing  in  India  efficient  war-establish- 
moits  at  all  times,  whatever  might  be  the  aspect  of 
thepolitical  horison,  are  masterpieces  of  acumen- 
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tatiye  statesmanship.  But  they  were  based  upon: 
what  many  believe  to  be  aa  ezaggwated  idea  of  the 
insecurity  of  our  position  in  India.  He  was  wont 
familiarly  to  say,  that  we  were  sitting  on  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  and  that  the  explosion  might  take  plaoe 
any  day  when  we  were  least  expecting  it.  His 
writings,  public  and  prirate^  whenever  tiiey  toudi 
upon  the  general  question  of  our  rule  in  the  East, 
are  all  more  or  less  pervaded  by  this  one  leadmg 
idea.  He  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  ever  ^'  anTJonsly 
alive  to  the  instability  of  our  Indian  Empire.^' 

Convinced  as  he  was  that  the  continued  teioraie  of 
our  Indian  possessions  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  effidencv  of  our  war-establishments,^  he  ocm- 
tended  against  every  proposed  diminutioa  of  our 
means  of  defence.  But  in  proportion  to  the  deamess 
with  which  he  recognised  the  necessity  of  an  undimi- 
nished expenditure  in  that  one  direction,  was  fiie 
zeal  with  which  he  pushed  his  proposals  for  re- 
trenchment in  every  other  quarter.  He  used  to  say 
half  jestingly,  half  sorrowMly,  that  he  was  afraid 
his  colleagues  would  regard  him  as  a  Goth.  He 
was  sceptical,  indeed,  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  the  people  of  India  from  some  of  those  grand 
material  improvements  on  which  in  these  days  the 
greatest  possible  stress  is  wisely  and  properly  laid, 
as  agents  of  enlightenment  and  civilisation.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  quarter  ot  a 
century  of  the  most  wonderful  progress  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  has  elapsed  since  Charles  Met- 
calfe, who  was  in  many  respects  before  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  wrote  and  recorded  minutes  ques- 
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tioning  ihe  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  India  by 
Steam-ships,  Telegraphs,  and  Beads. 

In  these  depajrtments  and  in  many  others — as 
Mmts,  Surveys,  and  grants  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  lie  initiated  proposals  for  a  reduction  of 
eipenditore*  He  was  eager  to  pare  the  exuberance 
of  all  oostly  overgrown  esj;ablishments,  and  to 
abdifih  aU  offices  of  questionable  advantage  to  the 
State.  In  India  there  are  no  sinecures,  or  Metcalfe 
would  have  laid  the  Bxe  to  the  root  of  them  with  an 
unsparing  hand ;  but  there  is  here  and  there  some- 
times a  distribution  of  offices  to  which  the  doubling- 
up  process  may  be  beneficially  applied;  and  this 
Metcalfe  was  not  slow  to  recommend.  His  own 
privileged  service  was  not  the  one  to  which  he 
would  have  applied  the  knife  with  the  tenderest 
hand 

The  years  of  Metcalfe's  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Gh)vemment  of  India  were  emphatically 
years  of  Financial  Beform.  They  were  also  distin- 
guished by  considerable  domestic  improvement,  and 
the  progressive  diffusion  of  liberal  principles  among 
the  governing  classes.  It  was  a  period  of  unwonted 
tranquilliiy .  Affairs  of  internal  administration  were 
not  made  to  give  place  in  the  minds  of  our  states- 
men to  the  urgencies  of  warlike  preparation.  The 
wheels  of  Government  moved  quietly  round;  but 
the  progress  of  the  great  machine  was  certain. 
What  were  Metcalfe's  opinions  regarding  many  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  Indian  administration  which 
came  before  the  Government  at  this  time — questions 
some  of  which  have  been  since  set  at  rest — ^may 
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be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  &om  hit 

minutes:* 

^*  The  College  op  Fort  William. — ^I  wish  that  I  ooqU 
fiignifj  my  concurrence  in  the  intention  of  the  Goyemor-Grene- 
ral  to  maintain  the  College  of  Fort  William  ;  for  all  my  predi- 
lectious  are  in  favor  of  that  institution.  But  as  I  have  been 
compelled,  hy  the  result  o^y  observations  durii^  many  yean, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  College  is  both  useless  and 
mischievous,  I  am  bound  in  du^  to  say  that  I  shoidd  prefer  ils 
abolition.  It  is  useless,  in  my  opiniooi,  because  moro  mafid 
knowledge  than  what  is  taught  at  the  institution  might  be 
acquired  in  public  employment  at  any  station  in  the  country. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  mischievous,  because  it  coIIectB  young 
men  together,  and  by  the  force  of  example,  and  tiie  fisar  of  Re- 
proach, promotes  generally  habits  of  extravagance,  fixnn  wbidi 
many  would  escape  if  left  to  follow  their  natural  mcfinations, 
or  to  practise  tiie  prudence  which  away  £rom  banefbl  inflnenoe 

good  sense  would  dictate  to  them 

28,  1828.] 

Absence  of  the  Govebnob-Genebal  fbok 
Council. — I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  tiiat  whenever  the 
public  service  requires  the  protracted  absence  of  tiie  Governor- 
General  from  the  Presidency,  excepting  tbe  cases  of  his  pro- 
ceeding to  another  Freadency,  or  commanding  an  army  in  tiie 
field,  he  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  tiie  CoundL  Tn  other 
words,  tiiat  tiie  Government  ought  in  any  case  to  remain  umlad, 
and  as  complete  as  possible,  and  not  be  divided  into  aspamle 
authorities  acting  with  ill-defined  relative  powers.  .... 
If  it  is  salutary  that  the  Governor-General  ahould  have  a 
Council  to  aid  him  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  Government 
at  the  Presidency,  it  must  be  salutary  also  that  he  should  have 

*  The  psisagei  cited  ate  intended  to  which  they  ivlate.  Thej  oontc^ 
merely  to  show  the  hare  opinionB  of  lUtleideaofhiBUtenrystyleyQirQftlie 
Sir  Charlei  Metcalfe  on  the  sutjects    logical  arrangement  of  his  argoments. 
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the  amie  mutanoe  irhen  oalled  to  a  distant  part  bj  important 

exigenda  of  the  pnblic  Bervice.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that 

the  Gofanor-General  oanies  in  his  own  person  the  Supreme 

GuveiJimeut ;  and  the  practice  has  always  been  daring  the 

ttbaaaee  ci  the  Groremor-General  firom  the  Presidency,  that 

nmtten  of  Peace  and  War  and  Political  negotiation — ^matters 

on  wUdi  onr  existence  as  a  power  in  India  may  at  any  time 

depoid,  aie  under  his  pecoliar  andeycclnsive  control    How  can 

it  be  that  the  same  law  which  has  deckred  the  deliberation  of 

1  Cooncil  to  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  his  Govem- 

mflBt  m  l3ie  moat  ordinary  afiSdrs,  should  mean  unnecessarily  to 

depnte  him  of  that  assistance,  or  to  remove  that  check,  when 

the  moat  important  measnzes  are  to  be  undertaken? — [March 

5,18Sa] 

Ytujja  Sbttlemsnts  and  Ryotwab  Settlementb. — 

I  admire  the  structure  of  the  village  com- 

nramtiflB,  and  am  apprehensive  that  direct  engagements  for 
revarae  with  each  separate  landholder  or  cultivator  in  a  village, 
m^t  tend  to  destroy  its  constitution. 

The  Tillage  communities  are  little  republics,  having  nearly 
eveijrthing  that  they  want  within  themselves,  and  almost 
jndqxndent  of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  to  last 
wheie  nothing  else  lasts.  Dynasty  after  dynasty  tumbles 
down.  Revolution  succeeds  to  revolution.  Hindoo,  Patan, 
Mogul,  Mahratta,  Sikh,  English,  are  all  masters  in  turn,  but  the 
village  communities  remain  the  same.  In  times  of  trouble  they 
arm  and  finrtify  themselves.  An  hostile  army  passes  through 
the  oomtry.  The  village  communities  collect  their  cattle  within 
their  walls,  and  kt  the  enemy  pass  unprovoked.  If  plunder 
and  devastation  be  directed  against  themselves,  and  the  force 
employed  be  irresistible,  they  flee  to  friendly  villages  at  a  dis- 
tsaoe,  but  when  the  storm  has  passed  over  they  return  and  re- 
some  their  occupations.  If  a  country  remain  for  a  series  of 
yean  the  acene  of  continued  pillage  and  massacre,  so  that  the 
viUages  cannot  be  inhabited,  the  scattered  villagers  nevertheleas 
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return  whenever  the  power  of  peaceable  posseanon  revives.  A 
generation  may  pass  away,  'but  the  aucceeding  generation  will 
return.  The  sons  will  take  the  places  of  their  fiithers— the 
same  site  for  the  village,  the  same  portions  for  the  houses,  the 
same  lands  will  be  re-occupied  by  Ae  descendants  of  those  who 
were  driven  out  when  the  village  was  depopulated  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  trifling  matter  that  wiU  drive  them  out,  for  they  will  often 
maintain  their  post  through  times  of  disturbance  and  convul- 
sion, and  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  resist  pillage  and  oppres- 
sion with  success. 

This  union  of  the  village  communities,  each  one  forming  a 
separate  little  state  in  itself,  has,  I  conceive,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  the  preservation  of  the  peopk  of  India, 
dirough  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  which  they  have  sofi- 
fered^  and  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  their  happiness  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  portion  of  freedom  and«  indepen- 
dence. I  wish,  therefore,  that  the  village  constitutions  may  never 
be  disturbed,  and  I  dread  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to 
break  them  up.  I  am  fearful  that  a  Revenue  Settlement,  sepa- 
rately with  each  individual  cultivator,  as  is  the  practice  in  the 
Ryotwar  Settlement,  instead  of  one  with  the  village  community, 
through  their  representatives  the  head  men,  might  have  sndi 
a  tendency.  For  this  reason,  and  for  this  only,  I  do  not  desire 
to  see  the  Ryotwar  Settlement  generally  introduced  into  the 
Western  Provinces. — [November  7,  1830.] 

Machinery  of  Revenue  and  Judicial  Administra- 
tion.— On  the  question  of  the  union  or  separation  of  the 
judicial  and  revenue  branches  of  the  public  service,  I  enter- 
tain notions  entirely  in  &vor  of  union.  Were  I  myself  to 
venture  on  a  proposal  to  new-modify  our  civil  administration, 
I  should  recommend,  as  the  arrangement  in  my  mind  best 
suited  to  the  character  of  our  native  subjects,  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  their  happiness,  the  division  of  tiie  country 
into  small  districts,  in  each  of  which  an  European  officer  should 
be  superintendent,  uniting  all  authorities  in  his  own  person, 
and  having  under  him  native  officers  for  the  administration  of 
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the  diflbict  in  all  bnmches.  Sereral  of  these  districts  to  be 
formed  into  a  division,  under  the  control  of  a  superior  officer 
or  oomniiaioner,  exercising  united  authority  in  all  branches; 
and  the  oommissionerB  to  be  subordinate  to  one  general  super- 
inteadmg  authority  at  the  Presidency. 

fiiGHTS  OF  East-Indians  (mixed  Races)  and  Native 
Chbibtians. — I  regret  the  distinctions  which  exist  in  laws, 
rights,  priyileges,  and  immunities  among  the  several  classes  of 
subjects  inhabiting  the  territory  under  British  rule  in  India, 
and  I  think  it  desirable  that  all  the  exclusions  and  disabilities 
under  which  any  class  may  labor,  whether  European,  East 
Indian,  or  Narive,  should  be  removed  and  abolished  as  soon  as 

possible. The  East-Indians,  although  native  by 

Inrth,  and  partially  by  descent,  are  as  much  or  more  European 
by  descent ;  and  by  education,  habits,  manners,  and  religion, 
are  European  and  Christian.  If,  therefore^  it  be  impossible  to 
conader  all  subjects  on  an  equality,  and  consequently  necessary 
to  assign  the  East-Indians  to  one  class,  as  distinct  from  another, 
instead  of  being  declared  natives,  they  would  be  more  properly, 
in  my  opinion,  classed  with  Europeans,  or  form  a  class  by 

themselves Our  legislation  in  India  has  been 

chiefly  for  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  who  form  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  for  them  it  has  been  liberal  and  careful.  But 
it  could  never  have  been  intended  to  exclude  native  Christians, 
in  matters  of  justice  and  law,  from  privileges  granted  generally 
to  people  of  other  religions  ;  and  it  only  remains,  I  presume, 
for  the  Government  to  rectify  whatever  omissions  have  inad- 
vertently occurred. — [July  27,  1831.] 

Abolition  op  Suttee. — ^I  cordially  concur  in  the  pro- 
posed prohibition  of  the  immolation  of  Hindoo  widows  on  the 
fanerai  pyres  of  their  husbands.  I  do  so  not  without  appre- 
hension that  the  measure  may  possibly  be  used  by  the  dis- 
affected, influential,  and  designing  of  our  subjects  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  multitude  and  produce  a  religious  excite- 
ment, the  consequences  of  which,  if  once  set  in  action,  cannot 
be  foreseen.    But  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  it 

VOL,  II.  O 
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will  be  submitted  to  without  resistance;  and  if  it  be  carried 
into  effect  tranquilly,  and  ;be  not  made  an  engine  to  produce 
insurrection  in  the  early  period  of  its  operation^  I  have  no  fear 
whatever  of  its  causing  any  danger  remotely.  It  is  not  of  a 
character  to  create  remotely  any  bad  feeling.  Its  humane  and 
benevolent  motive  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  not 
blinded  by  religious  prejudice.  The  longer  it  oontinuea  in 
operation  unopposed,  the  more  certainly  the  Hindoos  will  be- 
come reconciled  to  it.  The  longer  they  see  that  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  attack  on  the  venerated  rites  of  their  religion^ 
the  less  they  will  be  alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of  such  an 
attack.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  made  use  of  in  times  of  dis- 
turbance, like  our  killing  cows,  or  any  other  practice  dSeosive 
to  the  Hindoos,  as  a  rallying-cry  to  make  common  cause  among 
them ;  but  even  for  that  purpose,  after  its  novelty  had  ceased, 
it  would  be  less  influential  than  other  things  abeady  existing, 
and  would  not  of  itself  cause  any  general  commotion  that 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  happen,  the  people  being  predisposed 
that  way,  whether  this  measure  were  adopted  or  not.  I  expect 
that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  people  of  India  as  the  best  act  performed  by  the 
British  Government.  My  only  fears,  or  doubts,  are  as  to  its  early 
effects,  and  those  are  not  so  strong  as  to  dissuade  mc  from  join- 
ing heartily  in  the  suppression  of  the  horrible  custom  by  whidi 
so  many  lives  are  cruelly  sacrificed. — [November  14,  1829.] 

The  *  Half-Batta  Okdeb.'— The  result  of  my  obser- 
vations, for  twenty-eight  years,  during  which,  for  the  most 
part,  the  course  of  public  service  that  I  have  followed  has  led 
to  my  associating  more  with  officers  of  the  army  of  all  the 
three  Presidencies  than  with  any  other  class  of  society,  is 
a  perfect  conviction  that  the  allowances  of  officers  on  full 
batta  are  barely  sufficient  for  their  proper  support  in  their 
several  ranks,  and  do  not  admit  of  any  reduction  without  great 

suffering I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  impofldUe 

to  exist  on  less.    Men  must  of  course  contrive  to  exist  according 
to  the  allowances  which  they  receive.    But  I  do  most  aeriooaly 
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mem  dutmcdy  to  submit  as  my  confinned  opinion  that  there 

18  so  room  for  equitable  reduction  in  the  full  allowances  of 

regimeittal  oflSoers,  and  my  belief  that  very  few,  if  any,  entirely 

esope  from  debt  in  any  rank  below  that  of  field-officer, 

altboi^  exerdfling   the    utmost   moderation  and  economy. 

....    I  was,  therefore,  much  grieved  when  we  received 

the  orders  of  the  Honorable  Court  directing  the  reduction  of 

certain  stations  of  the  Bengal  army  to  half-batta  allowances. 

It  appeared  to  me,  as  it  did  to  the  Governor-General  and  Mr. 

Bajriey,  that  we  could  not  do  othervrise  than  obey  the  peremp- 

toiy  orden  then  received  from  the  supreme  authorities  in 

Eng^d The  same  considerations  induce  me  to 

nppoee  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  revoke  these  orders. 
Had  I  conceived  that  this  Government  possessed  any  discre- 
tioiiaiy  authority  on  the  subject,  the  execution  of  that  measure 
would  never  have  received  my  assent ;  for  it  appears  to  me, 
with  every  deference  to  the  high  authorities  from  which  it  has 
proceeded,  to  be  extremely  im wise  and  inexpedient,  fraught  with 
mischkf,  and  unproductive  of  any  essential  good. — [March  2, 
1829.] 

Intsbfebbnce  with  Native  States. — ^I  should  con- 
ceive that  as  long  as  a  state  can  manage  its  own  in- 
ternal affidrs  without  our  intervention,  and  without  aggres- 
flion  on  others,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere.  But 
the  right  may  be  acquired  when  a  state,  from  weakness  or 
mismanagement,  is  compelled  to  solicit  our  aid  in  its  internal 
affidiB.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  policy  whether  we  shall 
aff(xd  the  aid  sought,  and  may  stipulate  for  any  conditions 
which  we  may  choose  to  impose  as  the  price  of  our  aid  if  we  de- 
termine to  grant  it.  Provided  that  the  aid  which  we  grant,  and 
the  conditions  which  we  require,  be  not  attended  with  injustice 
to  any  other  party,  we  may  acquire  a  similar  right  of  interfe- 
rence when  the  confusion  arising  from  internal  convulsions  in  a 
state  affects  the  tranquillity  of  other  states.  We  are  then  called 
Txpoa  by  our  duty  of  protection  to  other  states  to  suppress  that 
;  and  at  liberty  to  impose  such  obligations  as  may  be 

o2 
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deemed  neoeesaiy  to  secure  the  pennanenoe  of  ihe  teanquiUity 
-which  we  exert  ourselves  to  re-establish.  Bat  without  canses 
that  render  interference  a  duty  conastent  with  trea^,  or  such 
occurrences  as  warrants  a  change  in  our  treaties,  we  are  bound 
to  abide  by  the  treaties  which  exist,  andby  those  generally  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  the  power  of  interference. — IDeeember 
20,  1830.] 

There  is  nothing  in  our  political  administration  that  requires 
so  much  circumspection  and  caution,  and  discreet  judgment,  as 
interference  in  the  affiirs  ef  other  states.  A  single  mistake  of 
an  agent  may  cause  irreparable  mischief,  and  ihe  power  left  to 
agents  on  such  occasions  is  immense.  Almost  everything  de- 
pends on  their  judgment.  The  effects  of  interference  are  any- 
thing but  certain.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  conclusive  aigunent 
in  favor  of  interference,  although  it  is  the  best,  that  we  may 
thereby  prevent  evil,  for  on  the  contrary  we  are  just  as  likely  to 
create  it.  I  should,  indeed,  say  infinitely  more  so.  And  the 
evil  created  by  interference  is  generally  irremediable.  It  con- 
tinually, if  not  ostensibly^  destroys  the  state  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied; and  leaves  it  only  a  nominal,  if  any,  existence.  Aa  a 
diplomatic  ogent,  I  have  had  a  part  in  carrying  into  effect  both 
interfering  and  non-interfering  policy;  and  the  result  of  my 
own  experience  has  left  too  strong  impressions  on  my  mind. 
First,  that  we  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affiuis  of 
other  states  if  we  can  avoid  it;  and,  secondly,  that  if  we  do  in- 
terfere, we  ought  to  do  so  decidedly,  and  to  the  full  extent  re- 
quisite for  the  object  which  we  have  in  view.  Our  attempts  to 
interfere  for  the  better  government  of  other  states  have  oftm 
been  wretched  failures  as  to  our  purpose;  but  have,  nevertheleBi^ 
had  all  the  bad  effects  of  interference  on  the  states  concerned, 
as  well  as  on  the  minds  of  other  states.  Where  interference 
shall  begin,  and  where  end,  and  to  what  object  it  shall  be  oon- 
fined,  and  how  that  object  shall  be  accomplished,  without  in- 
volving further  and  unnecessary  interference,  are  all  mere  points 
to  determine.  The  question  of  interference  altogether  is;,  in- 
deed, the  most  difficult  of  any  in  Indian  policy;  but  inteife- 
renoe  is  so  likely  to  do  evil,  and  so  little  certain  of  doing  good. 
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that  itoQghty  I  oonceive,  to  be  avoided  as  mucli  as  possible. — 
[Avgud  14, 1835.] 

Pebsia.  and  Russia. — ^With  respect  to  our  influence,  or 
tint  of  fiuflsiay  in  Perda — the  influence  of  Russia  is  that  of  a 
power  which  the  Persian  Court  fears  and  hates  ;  and  to  which 
the  dhaflected  in  Persia  look  for   change    and    revolution. 
Whenever,  therefore,  Rusna  &as  a  point  to  carry,  for  which 
she  is  ready  to  ^aploy  her  arms,  her  influence  must  be  irre- 
aistible ;  and  she  must  at  all  times  have  the  influence  naturally 
belonging  to  a  mighty  power,  whose  support  would  give 
prqxmderance  to  any  party  in  the  nation.    But  Russia  is  the 
oemy  of  Peisia,  and  her  influence  at  the  Court  will  be 
genenlly  that  of  power  and  dread,  not  that  of  friendship  and 
otmfidence.     Our  influence  in  Persia,  if  we  have  any,  must  be 
founded  on  her  knowledge  of  our  entertaining  friendly  disposi- 
&m8  towards  her;  of  her  having  no  immediate  cause  of  fear 
from  our  power,  and  of  our  having  the  same  interests  as  herself 
inth  regard  to  the  Russians.    If,  therefore,  we  had  the  power 
of  protecting  her  against  Russia,  our  influence  ought  to  be  pre- 
dominant ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  have  not  that  power,  and  as 
Persia  sees  that  we  have  not,  our  influence  must  be  insig* 
nificant.    ....    Were  we  even  to  expect  any  essential  aid 
fiom  Persia,  in  the  time  of  our  own  need,  we  should  most 
assuredly  find  ourselves  miserably  deceived,  and  disappointed. 
If  ever  Russia  be  in  a  condition  to  set  forth  an  army  against 
India,  Persia  most  probably  will  be   under  her  banners. — 
[Jww  2,  1828.] 

Time  works  changes  in  all  things;  in 

empires  as  well  as  in  smaller  afiairs.  It  will  work  changes  in 
Russia,  in  Persia,  and  in  India.  A  few  years  hence  a  great 
diSeience  may  take  place  in  the  condition  of  all  these  countries. 
Our  power  in  India  is  not  stationary.  It  will  become  stronger 
or  weaker.  It  is  now  essentially  weak ;  if  it  does  not  become 
stronger,  it  will  scarcely  be  worth  preserving;  and  it  will  be 
hardly  possible  to  preserve  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  things  at  any  future  period,  I  cannot  imagine  the  utility  of 
piecipitating  a  hostile  collision  with  Rusiua;  and  that,  too,  in 
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behalf  of  a  power  whose  good  faith  in  the  time  of  our  own  need 
could  not  be  relied  on  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  whose 
utmost  aid  to  us  would  consist  in  her  own  preseryation,  which 
she  could  not  probably  accomplish  against  Russia  in  the  event 
of  war,  without,  or  even  with,  our  interference. 

Our  true  policy,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  Indian  Empire,  foeteiing 
its  strength,  without  prematurely  going  in  search  of  danger,  by 
anticipating  its  due  season. 

What,  then,  have  I  to  propose  regarding  our  relations  with 
Persia?  It  is  this.  To  maintain  them  on  the  most  friendly 
tenns  that  will  not  involve  us  in  stipulations  likely  to  lead  to 
an  unnecessary  war  with  Russia.  There  is  no  necesBity  for 
pretending  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  Per^a.  The  inteieets 
of  Persia  and  of  British  India  are  to  a  certain  degree  in  unison. 
We  need  not  conceal  that  we  desire  her  preservation.  We 
need  not  hesitate  to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  promote  it  by  all 
means  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
with  Russia.  Nay,  even  occasions  and  events  may  possibly 
occur  in  which  it  would  be  politic  to  afford  Persia  active 
assistance  against  that  power.  But  let  us  keep  ourselves  free  to 
do  what  is  wisest  and  best  under  all  circumstances.  Let  us  not 
embarrass  ourselves  by  engagements  which  may  be  ruinous  in 
their  consequences,  for  which  Persia  cannot  make  any  adequate 
return,  and  which  on  her  part  would  not  be  kept  one  instant 
beyond  their  agreement  with  her  own  convenience." — [iVb- 
vember  9,  1828.] 

To  these  opinions  Metcalfe  steadfastly  adhered. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  any  unnecessary  interference 
in  the  aflFairs  of  Central  Asia  was  to  be  avoided  by 
all  possible  means — ^that  the  more  we  endeavored  to 
counteract  supposed  dangers,  the  more  certain  we 
were  to  convert  the  remote  into  the  proximate,  the 
conjectural  into  the  real ;  and  to  bring  down  upon 
ourselves  the  very  evils  which  we  were  so  eager  to 
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ayert   Before  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  India,  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan 
had  oome  incidentally  before  the  Board.    He  had 
alwBjB  been  of  opinion  that  the  project  of  opening 
the  navigation   of  the   Indus,    encouraged  as    it 
was  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  with  purely  com- 
mercial   objects,    would    result    in    political    en- 
tanglements &om  which  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  extricate  ourselves.    And  he  recorded  a  minute 
deprecating  the  movement.     As  events  developed 
themselves    in  Central  Asia  —  as  the    designs  of 
fiussia  and  the  weakness    and    disunion   of  the 
Barakzye  brothers  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, and  our  diplomatists  in  Persia  continued  to 
bring  the  state  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan  to  the 
noijoe  of  the  Indian  Government,  the  best  course 
of  procedure,  under  the  circumstances  which  had 
arisen^  came  to  be  incidentally  discussed  in  Coun- 
dL*    ]IIr.  Henry  EUis  had  suggested  that  we  might 
win  over  Dost  Mahomed  to  our  alliance,  and  secure 
the  object  of  an  efficient  barrier  against  invasion 
from  the  West,  by  supplying  the  Ameer  with  arms, 
money,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  drill-instructors.    Mr. 
Biobertsonf  inclined  strongly  to  this  opinion;  and 
Metcalfe,  who  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  sanction  any  kind  of  interference,  the  less 
palpable  it  were  the  more  prudent,  said  to  him,  on 
the  breaking  up  of  Council,  after  the  question  had 

*  Xbif  -wuB  tovardfl   the   end  of  t  ^f-  Robertson,  afterwards  Lieu- 

1835.    I  am  anticipating  the  progress  tenant-Goyemor  of  the  North- West 

of  the  narratiye,  but  having  in  this  Provinces,  was  then  temporarily  filling 

diapter  illostrated  iAdtetcalfe's  opinions  a  vacancy  in  Council  occasioned  by 

on  the  Buaso-Persian  question,  and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boss  at  Agra,  who 

may  find  no  fitter   opportunity  for  had  been  temporarily  appointed  to 

zwoniDg  to  it|  I  maj  at  well  ponroe  the  Lientenant-GtoTemorship  pending 

the  tubject  here.  the  arriyal  of  Lord  Auckland. 
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been  mooted^  **  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he 
suiest  way  to  draw  Russia  upon  us  will  be  by  oar 
meddling  with  any  of  the  states  beyond  the  Indus/' 
And  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  subsequent 
residence  in  India  he  adhered  to  the  opinion,  and 
frequently  expressed  it  in  his  correspondence  with 
liord  Auckland;  that  the  wisest  course  that  the 
British  Government  oould  adopt  would  be  the  main- 
tenance, as  long  as  it  could  be  maintained,  with 
respect  to  external  as  well  as  internal  states,  of  a 
system  of  non-interference.  Had  he  remained  su* 
preme  in  India,  not  a  man  would  have  been  moved 
across  the  Indus. 

When  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  quitted  India,,  the 
necessity  for  any  sort  of  interference  in  the  affiBozs 
of  Afghanistan  was  less  apparent  than  it  afterwards 
became.  But  when,  subsequently,  the  progress  of 
events  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  any  rigid  system 
of  non-interference  could  be  maintained,  he  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Eobertson  in  opinion  that  the 
course  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  Ellis  would  be  the 
safest  and  not  the  least  successful.  But  he  had 
ceased  to  have  any  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  East, 
and  could  only  deplore  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
What,  after  that  measure  had  been  determined  upon, 
lie  thought  of  its  policy,  and  what  were  the  conse- 
quences which  he  apprehended,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following,  which  in  the  spring  of  1839  he 
addressed  to  Lord  Clare,  who  had  sent  him  copies 
of  the  first  miserable  collection  of  Central- Asian 
papers: 

^'  I  greatly  lament,"  he  wrote,  "  the  proceedings  to  which 
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they  nhte.    It  aeems  to  xne  that  we  have  needlessly  and  heed- 
kfldyphiiged  into  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  not  without 
modiigireflnon  and  injustice  on  our  part,  from  which  we  can 
nefer  extiicate  ourselves  without  a  disgraceful  retreat,  which 
maj  be  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  an  obstinate  per- 
sevenmoe  in  a  wrong  course.     Our  sole  object  is  to  resist  the 
influence  of  Rusria,  and  our  measures  are  almost  sure  to  esta- 
Unh  it.  If  we  go  into  a  country  to  side  with  one  of  two  parties^ 
ne  neoeaauily  throw  the  other  into  the  arms  of  our  rival. 
And  there  is  no  security  that  the  party  which  we  espouse  may 
not  immediately  after  fall  imder  the  same  influence.    For  the 
inflaence  of  Bussia  in  Afghanistan  will  rest  mainly  on  the 
hope  of  being  asasted  against  Kunjeet  Singh,  and  of  recover- 
ing the  territories  conquered  by  him — an  influence  which  the 
Afghans  must  to  a  man  feel;  while  we,  by  guaranteeing  those 
conquests  to  him,  unavoidably  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
the  whole  nation.     We  ought,  I  think,  to  have  fought  the 
diploniitic  battle  for  influence  without  committing  ourselves  as 
we  have  done  to  measures  that  may  possibly  involve  the  ruin 
of  our  Indian  Empire;  and  if  an  alliance  with  the  Afghans 
against  the  aggressions  of  Persia  was  really  necessary^  there 
was,  I  conceive,  a  course  open  to  us  free  from  the  objections  to 
vUch  our  present  proceedings  are  liable — a  course  by  which  we 
need  not  have  moved  any  force,  nor  increased  any  expense,  or 
by  which,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  advance,  we  should  have 
gone  into  Afghanistan  as  friends,  earnestly  called  for  by  the 
whole  natioui  whereas  we  now  go  as  enemies  to  all  the  actual 
mien,  and  can  only  succeed  by  their  expulsion.     We  may  suc- 
ceed; and  if  we  do,  the  first  impression  will  be  imposing  on  all 
our  Indian  enemies,  and  so  far  advantageous;  but  this  benefit 
will  be  ephemeral.    The  only  certain  results,  even  in  the  event 
of  brilliant  success  in  the  first  instance,  are  permanent  embar- 
rassments and  difficulties,  political  and  financial,  which  it  is 
most  unsatisfactory  to  contemplate." 

Erom  the  passages  cited,  Metcalfe's  opinions  on  a 
few  of  the  leading  subjects  which  occupied  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Gk>y enmient  whiM  he  sat  at  the  Coim(^ 
may  be  gathered.  But  it  wotdd  be  impossilde,  witlrai 
the  limited  space  at  my  disposal,  to  aflBdrd  ai^  jnrt 
conceptioii  either  of  the  multiplidty  of  qiiestioiiB  to 
which  he  addressed  himself,  or  the  elaborate  maxuier 
in  which  he  discussed  them.  Nor  were  the  diaoiia* 
sions  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  qIwi^Fb 
uncoimected  with  matters  in  which  he  had  deep 
personal  interest.  Ever  and  anon  the  affidn  of 
Hyderabad,  the  debts  of  the  Nizam,  and  tiie  trans- 
actions of  the  great  money-lending  House,  wero 
pressing  forward  obtrosiYely  for  re-conaiderati0iij 
and  compelling  Metcalfe  to  explain  anew  aU  the 
intricacies  of  this  painful  business.*  Two  new  Go- 
vemprs-Gteneral  had  appeared  on  the  stage  ainoe 
Lord  Hastings  had  talked  of  putting  these  *'  teaaiii^ 
discussions"  permanently  to  sleep;  but  still  ihe 
names  of  Bumbold  and  Palmer  were  heard  at  fhe 
Coundl  Board.  At  the  same  time,  another  Beai* 
dency  with  which  Metcalfe  had  long  been  conneotedt 
was  famishing  a  great  scandal,  out  of  which  aroae 
some  vexations  and  annoyances,  which  oom^pelled 
him  to  stand  upon  his  d^ence.  His  successor  at 
Delhi  had  been  aoonsed  of  corruption.  The  accused 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  Metcalfe  had 
instigated  the  proceedings  against  him ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  defending  himself,  he  endeavored  to  cast 
aspersions  upon  the  character  of  his  predeoessor. 
The  prosecution  was  not  instigated  by  Metcalfe.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  young  civilian — ^an  Asswtant  at 

*  Sir  William  Bumbold  had  come    bated  whetherhe  sbonld  be  pegmitted 
out  to  Galcntta  to  wind  up  the  aflkira    to  proceed  to  Hjdarabad. 
of  the  Bankrupt  Houae^  aiMl  it  waa  de- 
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the  SdM  Beeidesiey — who  saw  things  which  he 
coold  not  with  his  high  sense  of  prohity  and  of  duty 
to  tiie  SUbd  consent  to  see  in  silence  and  inactivity ; 
and  who  had  the  nohle  courage  to  do  what  his  re- 
fjiwr?  fnfagri^  prompted.  But  he  said  in  after  years, 
whan  he  had  greatly  distinguished  hinaself  in  another 
hflmisphere^  that  in  that,  the  most  trying  and  the 
most  painful  passage  of  his  life — in  a  position,  in- 
deed, of  almost  unerampled  difficulty  for  a  young 
pnUie  servant— nothing  sustained  him  so  much  as 
the  thought  of  the  manliness  with  which  Metcalfe 
had  met  hia  trials  and  difficulties  at  Hyderabad.* 

Nor  were  these  the  only  sources  of  vexation  which 
disturbed  him  at  this  time.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1830,  the  great  Calcutta  House  of  John 
Pahner  and  Go.  stopped  payment.  At  a  meeting  of 
creditoTB,  held  imm^iiately  upon  the  announcement 
of  this  event.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  the  chair. 
He  had  been  appointed  by  the  London  House  of 
Cockerill  and  Co.,  who  were  creditors  to  a  very  large 
amount,  one  of  their  attorneys,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  John  Elliot,  another  member  of  the  Company's 
Civil  Service ;  and  was  immediately  after  Fahner's 
failiue  nominated,  together  with  other  members  of 
both  services  and  several  mercantile  gentlemen 
European  and  native,  assignees  by  the  Insolvent 
Court.  That  in  accepting  the  office,  and  thereby 
reprcsmtting  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of 
creditors  in  the  ranks  of  both  services,  these  public 
officers  were  committing  any  impropriety,  or  in- 

•  Tbeinciclenti  in  Metcalfe's  career,  ceding  chapter.  The  reference  is  to 
10  irldch  rifafffa^  it  hero  madey  hare  the  alleged  corruption  of  some  of  his 
beoi  alreidy  touched  upon  in  a  pre-    dependents  at  DelhL 
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firmgiiig  any  rules  or  regulations  laid  down  for  fheii^ 
guidance,  neither  they  nor  thdr  associates  in  IniBSi 
suspected.  But  the  Court  of  Directors  took  ano&ar 
view  of  the  matter.  They  believed  that  such  aa 
arrangement  had  too  much  of  the  commercial  ele* 
ment  in  it,  and  that  it  was  better  that  theur  seryanti 
should  abstain  from  coimecting  themselyes  with. 
assigneeships  for  the  future.  On  the  6th  of  Aprily 
1821,  they  despatched  a  public  letter  to  Bengal,  com^ 
municating  their  sentiments  on  these  subjects ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  therefore,  took  the  earliest 
opportimity  of  withdrawing  his  name  firom  the  list 
of  assignees,  and  of  recording,  in  the  foUowiEig 
minute,  an  explanation  of  his  conduct : 

^'  August  28,  1831. — ^Having  this  instant  read  the  letter  firom 
the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  6th  April,  I  loee 
no  time  in  stating  that  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  m  ap* 
plying  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  my  name  removed  fioiii 
the  list  of  assignees  for  the  estate  of  the  late  firm  of  Palmer 
and  Co. 

"  I  have  not  taken  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  affidxt 
of  the  estate  since  1  entered  on  the  office  of  Vice-Presideiit. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  office  of  attorney  for  a  mercantile 
house  in  London,  that  has  long  since  ceased.  It  was  under* 
taken  for  an  urgent  but  temporary  purpose,  from  r^ard  for  a 
friend. 

"  In  becoming  an  asdgnee  I  yielded  to  the  desire  of  the  ere* 
ditors  of  the  insolvent  firm. 

''  In  either  case,  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  convenience  or 
advantage,  I  should  have  refused  to  act.  I  should  also  have 
done  so  if  I  had  conceived  the  possibility  of  any  impropriety 
or  irregularity  in  taking  on  myself  the  duties  which  thoae 
trusts  imposed. 

*'  As  any  gain  was  totally  out  of  the  question,  although  ihere 
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might  be  htvrj  lorn  from  the  responsibiliiy  \7hich  I  incurred, 
I  did  not  tqppiehend  that  in  the  duties  which  I  undertook  for 
the  benefit  ci  otheiB  there  was  the  slightest  similarity  to  the 
ntoition  of  ^partner  in  a  mercantile  house,'  or  that  of  ^  agent 
for  a  merettiiile  house/  situations  in  which  the  parties  engaged 
htre  their  own  profit  in  view,  and  which  I  could  never  con- 
flder  myself  at  fiberty  to  occupy. 

**  The  Hcnorable  Court  observe,  '  We  have  to  express  our 
mpriee  that  up  to  this  hour  we  are  without  any  official  infor- 
nilioii  from  you  of  a  fact  by  which  you  could  not  but  suppose 
ihit  we  might  conaider  the  interests  of  your  Government  liable 
to  be  serioody  a£fected.' 

"  In  what  way  the  interests  of  the  Government  could  be  in 
Ae  aBgfateet  d^;ree  affected,  I  am  quite  imable  to  imagine,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Honorable  Court  that  if  I  had  supposed 
each  a  oonscquence  possible,  I  should  not  have  undertaken 
either  of  the  trusts  in  question. 

**  I  piesame  that  the  other  members  of  the  Government  were 
equally  fiee  from  such  an  apprehension,  for  certainly  if  they 
had  entertained  it,  they  would  have  objected  to  my  acceptance 
of  those  trusts,  which  was  a  matter  publicly  known ;  although 
as  I  was  acting  in  my  individual  capacity,  without  the  least 
doubt  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  my  proceedings,  I  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  official  communication  to  the 
Government  on  the  subject. 

^  I  trust  that  nothing  that  I  have  said  in  explaining  my  own 
conduct  will  be  construed  as  questioning  the  expediency  of  the 
order  now  issued  by  the  Honorable  Court.  I  have  no  such 
presumption — I  bow  to  the  Court's  pleasure  with  implicit 
deference.  As  far  as  my  own  convenience  and  interests  are  con- 
cerned, the  order  brings  me  relief;  and  I  am  not  sensible  that 
those  of  any  other  party  will  be  now  injuriously  affected  by  it.'* 

Such,  briefly  narrated,  was  Metcalfe's  "  time  in 
Coondl."  I  come  now  to  speak  of  his  elevation  to 
a  higher  post. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

[1835—1836.] 

THE  GOYEBNOE-GENEBALSHIP. 

Institution  of  the  Goremment  of  Agnir— The  New  India  Bill— The  FiOfi- 
sional  Gk>Yernor-Generil8hip— Ckyrreq[K>iidenoe  with  Mr.  Tuoksr— Tlie  Ootar 
camund  Council — Suspension  of  the  AgraQoTerament — ^BeugnatkmoCLofd 
William  Bentinck—Succession  to  the  Gorernor-Qeneralfh^— Cooteilt  sfc 
Home — ^Loid  Heyteshnry  and  Lord  Auckland. 

It  may  be  remembered  tbat  when  Charles  Met- 
calfe held  the  office  of  Political  Secretary,  Sir  John 
Malcolm  urged  him  to  plant  his  standard  in  Central 
India,  assuring  him  that  altiiongh  he  might  go  that 
as  a  Commissioner,  he  would  soon  grow  into  a  lioa- 
tenant-Govemor.*  The  temptation  to  become  a 
*'  King  "  was  eventually  resisted ;  and  Malcolmt 
who  earnestly  desired  to  leave  his  old  field  of  em- 
ployment in  the  hands  of  one  whose  great  powers 
he  knew  how  to  estimate,  was  disappointed  that  his 
charmings  met  with  no  better  success.  Soon  after- 
wards he  returned  to  England.  The  idea  of  this 
Central-Indian  (Government  stUl  held  possession  of 
his  mind.    With  all  the  earnestness  and  aotivity 

*  AtUe^  Chapter  XTTI.  VoL  I. 
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which  were  sudbi  eonspicaous  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  urged  upon  the  Home  authorities  the 
ezpediemy  of  establishing  a  new  administratiye 
system  for  the  provinces  of  Central  India ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  both  at  the  India  House  and  at  the 
Boaid  of  Control  the  validity  of  Ms  arguments  was 
recognised. 

Qu  the  last  day  of  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Wynn,  who 
fben  presided  at  the  India  Board,  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm^  that  he  would  be  glad  to  visit  hiim  at 
Hyde  HalL    The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  press 
upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  (Government  of 
Bombay.     Among  the  most  persuasive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's arguments  was  one  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  of  hnmense  advantage  to  the  public  interests  that 
the  siqpendsion  of  Central  India  should  be  entrusted 
to  <me  80  iiitimately  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  ooontry.    It  was  stated  that  the  Chairman  of 
fbe  Court  of  Directors  was  of  the  same  opioion 
legarding  the  expediency  of  forming  a  new  adminis- 
Intion  for  Central  India,  and  commissioning  Mal- 
eolni  to  g^ve  it  effect.    The  temptation  was  great ; 
hot  it  was  not  yielded  to  without  a  fortnight's  con- 
flidention.    Then  Malcolm  wrote,  that  '^  under  the 
ciieamstanc^  of  its  being  in  contemplation  to  form 
an  administration  for  Central  India,  on  a  plan  of 
moie  extensive  native  agency  than  has  ujsually  been 
employed  in  our  Indian  territories,  and  that  it  was 
desdzed  to  give  him  the  supervision  of  such  a  plan," 
he  would  accept  the  (Jovemorship  of  Bombay. 

Called  upon  to  state  folly  his  opinions  regarding 
this  contemplated  administration^  Malcolm  drew  up 
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an  elaborate  report,  in  which  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  scheme  were  mapped  out  with  the  hand  of 
a  master.  It  was  to  be  a  Lieutenant-GoTemorship 
subordinate  to  the  Govemor-Gleneral  in  CiounciL 
But  the  Court  of  Directors  were  not  at  ibis  time 
prepared  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  great  experi- 
ment. **A  change  so  important  required/*  they 
said,  ^^  the  most  attentive  and  serious  consideration.'' 
Malcolm  was  thanked  in  becoming  terms  for  his 
Taluable  report.  He  was  told  that  his  propositions 
were  duly  appreciated ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  **  to  consider  hindadf 
as  appointed  exclusively  to  the  office  of  Gk>vemor  of 
Bombay." 

So  the  great  project  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  in  Central  India  was  folded  up  and 
shelved  for  a  time.  But  as  the  period  drew  near  for 
the  re-consideration  of  the  entire  question  of  Indian 
Government,  and  it  became  necessary  to  frame  a  new 
act  for  the  administration  of  our  Eastern  dominions, 
this  matter,  of  a  second  local  Government  under  the 
over-grown  Presidency  of  Bengal,  presented  itself 
among  the  foremost  points  of  discussion  to  all  who 
were,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  the 
work  of  legislation  for  India.  The  advantages  of  a 
presiding  influence  in  Upper  India  were  patent  to 
all  who  considered  the  immense  extent  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  the  difficulty  of  extending  efficient 
control  over  all  the  details  of  administration  in  re- 
mote places,  reaching  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
from  a  seat  of  Government  planted  in  Calcutta.  All 
the  most  experienced  Indian  statesmen  were  now  of 
Malcolm's  opinion,  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
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divide  fhe  dutieSj  if  not  the  responsibilities,  of  the 
Goveraor-General  in  Council.  So  in  the  new  act 
of  1888^  for  the  better  government  of  our  Indian 
poflwnianfl,  it  was  decreed  that  a  new  Presidency  in 
Northeni  India  should  be  established,  under  the 
name  cS  the  Presidency  of  Agra.  The  first  hasty 
idea  of  this  great  reform  embraced  the  plan  of  a 
subBtantiTe  Gtovemment,  with  a  separate  Council  of 
its  own,  similar  to  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
Bat  although  the  provision  for  a  new  Presidency 
Inind  its  way  into  the  act  of  Parliament,  it  subse- 
quently became  a  dead  letter.  The  subject  was 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  framers  of  the  bill ; 
whilst  they  who  did  understand  it,  were  of  opinion 
that  a  Iieutenant-Gk>vemorship,  subordinate  to  the 
Gfovemor-G^eral  in  Council,  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  arguments 
in  &vor  of  this  modified  arrangement  subsequently 
prevailed.  A  supplementary  act  was  passed,  declar- 
ingy  that  as  **  much  difficulty  had  arisen  in  carrying 
the  original  enactment  into  effect,  and  as  the  same 
would  be  attended  with  a  large  increase  of  charge," 
the  Court  of  Directors,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  were  empowered  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provisions  of  the  act, "  so  far  as  related 
to  fhe  division  of  the  said  territories  into  two  dis- 
tinct Presidencies."  This  was,  in  effect,  the  death- 
blow of  the  Agra  Presidency.  The  Home  authorities 
determined  to  establish  only  a  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship in  Western  India.* 

*  I  hftTe  in  this  place  giTen  only  a    the  establiBhment  of  tlie  Lieutenant- 
bno  oatliae  of  the  drcamstances  of   Goyernorsliip  of  the  North- West  Pro- 
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In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  Agra  Gtofwea^ 
ment  having  been  established  by  act  of  ParUaBieiii^ 
it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  Governor.  So»  on  fb» 
20th  of  November,  1833,  in  a  fiill  Gonrt,  Sir  Ghariet 
Metcalfe  was  nnanimonsly  appconted  to  the  Goff6n»- 
ment  of  Agra*  The  King's  Ministers  cordially  ecm^ 
ourred  in  the  nomination*  A  month  afterwaonb 
he  was  nominated  Provisional  Gk)vemor-6eneral  of 
India,  on  the  death,  resignation,  or  coming  Bsmsy  at 
Lord  WiUiam  Eentinck. 

To  Mr.  Tucker,  who,  as  Sqpnty-Chairman  oi  Urn 
Conrt  of  Directors,  and  one  of  Metcalfe's  oldert 
friends — one  of  the  first  whose  hospitalitjr  he  hadf 
tasted  in  Calcatta  as  a  boy  of  sixteen — ^had  an- 
nounced to  him  these  honcnrable  appaintmentst  he 
wrote  freely  expressing  the  sentiments  with  whicii 
he  r^arded  the  honor  whick  had  been  confiaEXvi 
upon   him.*    It  was   not  the   positive    but   the 


Tinees.    Tliej  will  be  found  more  fully  I  am  of  the  neeessiijr  of  atriet 

detailed  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Auck-  nomy.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  optioo: 

land  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  page  393,  e<  Ibr,  yiewing  the  preacnt  ineoaie,  mA 

seq.    The  &ctt  which  I  have  stated  the  unavoidable  demands  upon  ii,  it 

seem  to  have  escaped  the  obeerration  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  nnleas  woam 

of  Lord  Auckland  and  Mr.  Colvin.  great  and  unezpecti^  measnve  ahooll 

*  It  was  not  until  the  11  Ui  of  June  take  place  in  our  resouroea,  which 

that  Metcalfe  received  from  the  India  none  Imt  a  sangoine  mind  ca»  MrtI* 

House  the  official  announcement  of  dpate,  how  the  State  Machine  ia  to 

these  appointments.    Acknowledging  work  on,  without  some  ezteuiiFe  i^ 

on  that  day  the  receipt  of  this  com-  duction,  even  in  the  present  scale  of 

munication  from  Mr.  Auber,  then  Se-  our  expenditure,  aod  it  is  dilBeiilt  to 

CTctarytothe  East  India  Company,  he  derise  how  that  reduetion  is  to  b» 

wrote  with  respect  to  a  suggestion  in  effected.     The   increase   of  cfasm^ 

the  letter  of  that  functionary,  relative  therefore,  which  the  formatioii  of  s 

to  the  necessity  of  economy :  new  Presidency  must  to  some  extent 

**  The  desire  of  the  Court  expressed  create,  is  peculiarly  unreasonafalew'' 
in  your  letter,  that  economy  may  be       In  this  letter  allusion  is  made  to 

most  carefully  consulted  in  the  forma-  one  of  these  frequently  oocurring  ia^ 

tion  of  the  requisite  establishments  stances  of  the  carelessness  with  which 

for  the  Government  of  the  new  Pre-  acts  of  Parliament  are  framed.    Miet- 

sidency,  shall  be  anziooaly  attended  calfe  called  atteDtkm  to  itm  oiraiai- 

ta    1^  one  can  be  more  sansibit  than  stance  that,  in  the  erent  of  tho 
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fflrofinanal  i^pdntment  which  most  stimulated  his 
gratitode  and  his  pride.  The  following  passages 
from  Ms  correspondence  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Gomt  of  Directors*  clearly  indicate  his  feelings  and 
opiiiKins  at  fhis  period : 

^  Aooept  my  wannest  thanks  for  the  kind  interest  that  you 
licfe  takai  in  evexything  regarding  my  appointments,  announced 
\j  ihe  late  oyerland  despatch.  Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  honor 
eonfisned  by  my  nomination  to  the  Government  of  Agra,  I  am 
iiEDch  more  gratified  by  the  provisional  appointment  to  succeed 
Lord  William  Bentinck  temporarily,  in  the  event  of  his  going 
lionie  before  the  arrival  of  his  permanent  successor.  I  should 
luKve  Celt  that  a  removal  from  the  Supreme  Council  to  the 
Govemment  of  Agra,  without  that  provisional  arrangement, 
woold  have  been  something  like  a  descent.  As  it  is,  I  have 
been  higUj  honored  and  distinguished,  and  wish  that  I  could 
render  service  in  proportion  to  the  gratitude  which  I  feel.  My 
oanadenoe  tells  me  that  I  have  always  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty;  but  whatever  my  humble  services  have  been,  they  have 
been  richly  and  generously  rewarded.  Lord  William  tells  me 
diat  he  baa  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  applied  to  be  relieved  in 
Much.  This  he  had  done  before  he  knew  of  my  provisional 
tppointment,  regarding  which  he  writes  very  handsomely  and 
londly,  saying  that  it  makes  him  easy  about  going,  whenever 
his  health  may  render  that  step  necessary.  He  talks  of  return- 
ing to  the  Presidency  in  July;  but  the  medical  men  think  that 
he  win  incur  great  risk  in  the  attempt,  and  I  hope  that  he  may 
be  dianiaded  from  it  until  November,  when  it  may  be  under- 
tiken  with  safety.  When  he  leaves  us,  his  loss  will,  I  think, 
be  greatly  regretted;  and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  put  a  man 


_  of  the  Gorernor   of  in  it,  or  the  Senior  Member  of  the 

Ana,  it  was  declared  that  the  Senior  Service,  it  was  impossible  to  decide. 
lionber  of  the  Agra  Secretariat  was       *  Before  the  letters  reached  Met- 

to  tMoeed  him— but  that  whether  the  calfe,  Mr.  Tucker  had  succeeded  to 

act  meant  the  chief  of  the  depart-  the  Chair. 
■Hl^  tbs  oflloer  who  had  been  loBgett 

p2 
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equal  to  him  in  his  place.     His  character  will  stand  very  high 
in  India. 

''  With  respect  to  a  Council  at  Agra,  as  long  as  you  have  a 
Company's  servant  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  local  expe- 
rience, you  will,  I  conceive,  be  better  without  a  Council.  When 
you  appoint  a  stranger  to  the  Government,  you  may  require  a 
Council  for  aid  as  well  as  check.  At  present  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  the  expense,  and  to  limit  the  charges  of  your  new 
Government  as  much  as  possible." — [May  11,  1834.] 


"  ....  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the 
generous  interest  which  you  have  taken  in  all  that  concerns 
me.  *  I  have  indeed  been  highly  honored  by  the  Court  and 
the  King's  Ministers;  and  although  my  conscience  tells  me 
that  I  cannot  devote  myself  more  zealously  than  I  have  done 
to  my  public  duties,  if  anything  would  have  that  efiect  it 
would  be  the  magnificent  treatment  that  I  have  received.  Hie 
Government  of  Agra  would  have  been  a  great  honor ;  but 
had  it  come  alone,  I  should  have  felt  that^  from  the  first- seat 
in  the  Council,  it  would  have  been  rather  a  fall  than  a  rise. 
The  provisional  Governor- Generalship  removed  that  feeling 
entirely,  and  places  me^  whether  it  have  effect  or  not,  in  the 
proudest  position  which  I  can  hope  to  reach.  While  on  this 
subject,  I  will  venture  to  remind  you  that,  in  the  nomination  of 
a  successor  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  my  provisional  appointr 
ment  will  be  null  and  void.  Whether  the  Court  will  renew  it 
or  not  will  not  probably  depend  on  my  wishes.  I  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  continuance  of  the  honor;  but  I  should  feel 
somewhat  shorn  of  my  beams  if  it  were  not  renewed;  for  the 
second  post  in  India  is  that  of  heir-presumptive  to  the  first. 
I  hold  that  post  now;  but  another  will  hold  it  if  my  provisional 
appointment  be  not  renewed.  I  often,  however,  question  my 
prudence  in  giving  way  to  the  ambition  of  holding  these  high 
offices.  I  have  rather  desponding  views  regarding  our  future 
administration  in  India.  Unless  our  resources  greatly  increase 
— and  where  the  increase  is  to  come  from  I  see  not — we  shall 
soon  be  embarrassed  in  our  finances.    We  have  an  Indian 
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soipliis  of  eighty  lakhs^  more  or  less,,  to  meet  a  home  demand 
of  three  crores !  Where  is  the  difference  to  be  found  ?  We 
shall  xequiie  the  greatest  economy ;  and  this  is  a  branch  of 
CroTenunent  in  which  scarcely  any  one  is  consistent.  Tour 
preeeiice  in  India  would  have  been  beyond  measure  valuable 
on  this  account;  but  you  occupy  a  higher  post  as  the  head  of 
the  Court,  on  which  I  congratulate  you,  and  still  more,  the 
State. 

^*  You  know,  I  conclude,  our  present  position.  The  Grovemor- 
Creneral  would  endanger  his  life  were  he  to  quit  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  before  September,  as  he  proposes,  or  as  I  should  say,  before 
October.  He  has  therefore,  from  necessity,  summoned  the 
G>un<al  on  the  Hills.  He  has  also  suspended  the  formation 
of  the  Agra  Government,  and  the  application  of  the  new  act 
to  BengaL  I  am  to  remain  Vice-President  here  until  his 
return.  I  fear  that  several  things  in  this  arrangement  are 
iU^al;  but  as  it  affects  me  personally^  I  prefer  it  to  going  at 
present  to  Agra;  and  his  Lordship's  detention  in  the  Hills  is 
quite  unavoidable.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  his  last  attack, 
and  every  medical  man  predicted  the  most  fatal  consequences  if 
he  should  attempt  to  encounter  the  heat  of  the  plains  at  this 
season.  He  is  now  quite  well  where  he  is,  but  dare  not  move.** 
—[June  26, 1834.] 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  extract  explains 
itself.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1834,  the 
health  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  leave  Bengal.  He  had  been 
seized  with  sudden  paroxysms  of  giddiness  and  other 
symptoms,  which,  although  his  medical  attendants 
attributed  them  to  the  impaired  state  of  his  digestive 
<nrgaiis,  indicated  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  brain.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  ap- 
pearances were  such  that  a  conclave  of  the  first 
medical  men  in  Calcutta,  with  Simon  Nicolson  at 
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their  head,  determined  that  a  short  voyage  to 
to  be  followed  bj  a  Tesidence  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  i^he  'Madras  Presidency,  was  necessary  fm 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  Goyemor-G^ierd 
-perliaps  for  tlie  j^reservation  of  his  life.  So  on 
the  3rd  of  February  he  noiade  over  the  charge  of  the 
local  Goyemment,  and  embarked  for  Madras.  .4iiil 
CSharles  ]Utetcalfe,  as  Senior  Member  of  Council, 
again  became  Vice-President  in  Council  and  Be- 
puty-Govemor  of  BengaL* 

Then  arose  ^  curious  and  anomalous  condition  of 
the  Indian  Oovemment,  which  at  the  time  excited 
much  comment  and  «ome  alarm.  The  necessity  for 
liord  William  Bentinck's  departure  £rom  Bengal  liad 
occurred  at  a  most  inopportune  moment.  The  old 
dhacfcer  was  then  <es:piring.  The  new  aet  came  into 
operatitm  on  the  30th  of  April,  1884.  Under  this  Mt 
tiie  Supreme  Goyemment  of  India  was  re-modelled ; 
but  how,  scattered  as  were  the  different  components 
of  the  new  Govemment,  was  this  new  constitution 
to  be  established — ^how,  in  fact,  was  the  new  Goyem- 
ment  to  be  inaugurated  according  to  the  proTiskns 
of  the  act  P  Lord  William  Bentinck  pitched  his  tent 
at  Ootacamund,  on  the  summit  of  the  Neil^eny 
Hills.  Carrying  with  him  the  powers  of  the  <Go¥er- 
nor-General  in  Council,  he  might  have  exercised  firon 
thatplaceaU  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Gk>?eni- 
rneni;  but  ihe  30th  of  April,  1884,  sawiihe  deaHh  <€ 
tine  old  Government,  and  then  a  great  perplesiifgr 


*  Major  Batbtrlasd  wm  9gtdn  Ap-    Lieutenant  J.  fi.  Btajft,  of  iiwJkr- 
pdnted  Priyate  Secretaiy;  Captain    tilleiy,  Aide-de-camp. 
HigSinwn  iOUtaiy  ^fiomtaiy;  aad 
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woBe,  wHch  it  wafi  difficult  to  diseatangle.  LegsJJf 
after  tihat  date  there  was  no  Supreme  Gtoveminent  in 
Indiab  93ie  cdd  Council  was  dead ;  and  the  new  one 
hacl  not  bean  instituted.  A  Council,  howeyer,  was 
imfgmiBed  on  the  Bilk.  Colonel  Morrison,  of  the 
MidrM  anay,  who  had  been  appointed,  under  the 
BBir  act,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  was 
aent  for,  and  took  the ,  oaths  at  Ootacamund.  Mr. 
Jiaeaulay,  who  had  gone  out  as  legislative  member 
^Councdl,  was  diverted  from  Calcutta  to  join  the  Go- 
fOucHr-fieneral  at  the  Sanatarium.  It  was  then  pro- 
yoBed  to  common  Mr.  Ironside,  a  provisional  member 
tf  the  Sombay  Council,  who  happened  to  be  avail- 
able, te  mske  up  the  appointed  number.  He  was 
iaai^  sirwn  in  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Ootacamund 
CovBcil;  but  Sir  Erederick  Adam  soon  afterwards 
jomed  ibe  assembly  on  the  Hills,  and  became  a  tern* 
paraiy  member  of  the  Supreme  Government,  so  that 
ihe  Ckmndl  of  India  then  consisted  of  the  Govemor- 
€tenenl,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  an  officer  of  the 
Msdsras  artillery,  and  a  brilliant  essayist  fresh  from 
Bngjiand. 

Sheir  first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,* 
Mii>mmmTig  the  installation  of  the  Supreme  Gt>- 
fonment,  and  those  of  the  minor  Presidencies, 
aoending  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  with 
the  esKOfs^pHaa  of  the  Government  of  Agra,  the 
ioimation  of  which  was  suspended.  But  the  Su- 
pmne  Coundl  having  established  itself  at  Oota- 
lummd,  what  was  to  become  of  the  Coimcil  at 
Oaleatta  ?  There  was  no  provision  for  such  an  ad- 
Jttiniatrative  body  in  the  act  of  Parliament ;  but  the 

* DMed  JuM  16,  ISM. 
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Ootacamund  Council,  in  the  proclamation  of 
I  have  spoken,  declared  that,  ^'  whereas  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  cany  into  immediate  execution  all  the 
preliminary  measures  which  will  be  necessary  befiore 
the  duties  of  the  Oovemment  of  Agra  can  be  enteored 
upon,  or  to  adopt  without  previous  inquiry  and 
mature  deliberation  the  different  official  and  legis- 
lative proceedings  which  the  separation  of  the  two 
Governments  require ;  and  whereas,  for  the  afore- 
said reasons,  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  Honorable 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should  assume  the  Gk)yermiient 
of  Agra  before  the  return  of  the  Governor-General 
and  Council  to  Calcutta,  the  Govemor-G^eral  in 
Council  therefore  has  been  pleased  to  resolve,  and  it 
is  hereby  notified  accordingly,  that  the  administration 
of  the  Presidency  of  Ben^  as  heretofore  constitated 
shall  in  the  mean  time  continue  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  Honorable  the  Vice-President  iq  Council/' 

Of  the  illegality  of  these  proceedings,  a  more 
particular  account  of  which  would  belong  rather  to 
a  memoir  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  than  to  the 
life  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. An  act  of  indemnity  was  subsequentiy 
passed  to  legalise  them.  But  during  the  uncertainty 
which  such  a  state  of  things  engendered,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  activity  of  Government  should  have 
been  in  some  measure  paralysed.  To  Metcalfe  him- 
self  the  period  was  one  of  uncomfortable  incerti- 
tude and  suspense.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Government  of  Agra,  and  he  had  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be. 
He  did  not  know  what  were  to  be  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  him — ^whether  he  was  to  be  a  Governor 
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indeed,  or  merely  a  better  kind  of  Commissioner. 
The  question  was  nnder  the  consideration  of  the 
strangely-constituted  Council  at  Ootacamund.  The 
resnlt  rf  their  deliberations  was  a  despatch  to  the 
Coort  of  Directors,  recommending  such  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  new  Oovem- 
menty  that  only  the  consideration  of  the  provisional 
GoFemor-Generalship  restrained  Metcalfe  from  seek- 
ing permission  to  decline  an  o£Fer  of  such  question- 
able value. 

A  copy  of  the  Ootacamund  letter  was  sent  to  Cal- 
catta,  with  an  invitation  to  Metcalfe  and  his  col- 
lei^ae  to  offer  any  observations  and  suggestions  that 
might  occur  to  them.  In  compliance  Avith  this 
invitation  Metcalfe  and  Blunt  addressed  a  long  and 
very  dearly-reasoned  letter  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,*  in  which  they  very  pertinently  asked, 
"  What  is  the  new  Government  for  ?"  It  was  to  be 
divested  of  all  military  and  all  political  power.  **  To 
call  a  machine,'*  they  said,  "  so  destitute  of  governing 
powers  a  government,  appears  to  us  a  misnomer." 
It  would  be  better,  they  contended,  to  abandon  the 
scheme  altogether  than  so  to  degrade  the  name 
of  "Government."  If  it  be  necessary,  they  said,  to 
relieve  the  Governor-General  of  the  supervision  of 
the  details  of  revenue  and  judicial  administration 
in  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  it  would  surely  be 
better,  they  said,  for  that  purpose  to  appoint  an 

•  Thi»  letter  was  printed,  or  rather  public.    The  errors  are  of  that  un- 

mu-printcd,  by  order  of  the  House  of  happy  kind— as  **  with  "  for  **  with. 

CummonB.   The  copy  before  me,  with  out ;"  "  cannot "  for  "  can  "—which 

MetcAlfe's  mutograph  corrections,  ex-  entirely  changes,  perhaps  to  the  Tery 

hibits  with  i)eculiar  force  the  Tery  opposite  significance,  the  whole  xnenn. 

carelett  manner  in  which  important  ing  of  the  text. 
Stite-papers  are  often  girea  to  the 
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officer  of  the  ciyil  service,  with  any  other  deaignaiioii 
than  that  of  Governor,  to  perform  such  limited 
duties. 

Having  recommended  this  modified  arrangement 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Gtoyemor-GenBral  zand 
the  Court  of  Directors,  Metcalfe,  before  the  kitter 
was  dosed,  proceeded  thus  to  speak  of  himself : 

*'  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  on  his  own  part,  begs  leave  to  entreat 
that  if  the  abolition  of  the  GoYemment  of  Agra  be  contBoi- 
plated  by  the  Honorable  Court,  there  may  not  be  any  hedtatioa 
or  scruple  on  his  account  in  the  instantaneous  adoption  of  that 
measure.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  there  4Xiald 
be,  but  he  nevertheless  thinks  it  right  to  state,  that  he  does  not 
consider  himself  as  possessing  any  claim  that  ought  for  a 
moment  to  retard  an  arrangement  which  in  the  case  .sup- 
posed would  be  so  desirable,  and  to  declare  explicitly  that  lie 
shall  not  consider  himself  as  injured  by  the  abolition  of  his 
office,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree  entitled  to  compensation  or 
consideration  of  any  kind.  He  feels  that  he  has  already  beoi 
rewarded  beyond  his  deserts.  He  has  been  induced  [to  zeimiim 
in  India]*  during  late  years,  not  by  any  wish  to  increase  hii 
pecuniary  means,  nor  any  expectation  of  personal  advantage, 
but  by  attachment  to  the  service  in  which  his  life  has  beeA 
passed  from  the  earliest  age  ;  pride  in  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  his  humble  exertions,  and  a  desire  to  perform  the  duties  en* 
trusted  to  him  so  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people  subject  to  its  dominion.  He  will 
be  as  willing  to  retire,  when  his  removal  may  be  denned  bene- 
ficial to  the  State,  as  he  has  been  to  embrace  the  opportunitiflf 
graciously  granted  to  him  of  continuing  to  devote  himself  to 
the  public  service," 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  4th  of  Septembo^ 
1884.    Three  weeks  afterwards  Metcalfe  wrote  mam 

^  The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted    which. renders  the  whole  sentenos  Cl- 
in the  printed  copy  —  an  omission    tirelj  meaningless. 
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ficeefy  asnd  dacnnnifitantially  respeotmg  his  feelings 
and  intentions  io  Mr.  Tud^er,  who  was  then  Chair- 
man of  the 'CSompany : 

* ...  I  oongxtttakte  you  hetrtily  on  your  ngnal  triumph  in 
Ik  liit  MmdmmuB  aSbSa^  which  was  in  great  measure  owing  to 
joor  own  firmnen.  I  am  aony  that  Mr.  Qrant  was  on  the 
wrang  «de;  tar  bcaideB -the  xeapeot  which  I  entertain  for  his 
pufalio  diaracter,  I  have  reason  to  be  particularly  thankful  to 
Uflu  £9r  the  generous  part  which  he  took  in  my  behalf,  regard- 
11^  toth  iSbe  Madras  and  the  Agra  Groyemment.  With  refer- 
ane  to  the  latter,  you  will  perceive  that  the  Grovemor-Ghneral 
jKupmaa  to  atation  it  at  Allahabad,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  sort  of 
Su£aal  aad  Revenue  OommissionerBhip,  which  is  to  have 
no  eoMMm  iriiatever  in  political,  military,  or  financial  afiairs  ; 
and  lliat  in  coBsequenee  I  have  recommended  its  total  aboli- 
iiatL  If  an  efficient  Gtwemment  is  not  required  in  the  North- 
Weat^aaiter,  or  if  it  cannot  be  formed,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  aspaiating  power  and  patronage  from  the  Supreme  Govem- 
laanti  why  have  any?  Such  a  thing  as  it  is  proposed  to  set  up 
at  Allahabad,  will  be  an  useless  expense.  If  that  is  to  remain, 
I  would  much  prefer  that  it  should  be  altogether  abolished,  and 
inaiplhing  more  economical  substituted.  I  do  not  care  what 
becomes  of  me.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  retire  and  return 
i;  but  shall  not  think  of  such  a  step  as  long  as  I  hold  the 
appointment  of  Governor- General  during  a  vacancy. 
On  ifaeaame  principle  on  which  I  .have  remained  to  take  the 
Gofenmient  of  Agra,  I  should  be  willing,  in  the  event  of  its 
abolition,  to  take  either  of  the  other  two  subordinate  Govern- 
flKBli;  but  were  I  to  make  an  appointment  for  myself,  it  would 
in  pieferenee  be  that  of  Vioe-«PreBident,  or  First  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  with  the  privilege  of  presiding  in  the  absence 
of  ibe  Governor-General,  and  that  of  succeeding  to  his  office 
chning  every  interregnum.  To  this  might  be  added,  or  not,  the 
Deputy-^Govemonhip  of  the  re-united  Presidency  of  Bengal,  in- 
dnSing  Agra,  in  which  capacity  Icould  aid  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral in  internal  administratioxL  Although  I  mention  these  things, 
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in  order  to  show  that  I  have  no  desire  to  quit  the  public  servioe^ 
I  beg  you  distinctly  to  understand  that  I  neither  ask  nor  aeek 
any  of  them.  If  you  abolish  the  Government  ci-devant  of 
Agra,  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  be  the  case  if  it  is  to  be  the 
wretched  insignificant  machine  proposed  at  Allahabad,  I  shall 
neither  expect  nor  want  any  compensation,  but  shall  make  my 
bow,  grateful  for  all  the  favor  and  kindness  that  I  have  hitherto 
received.  The  preceding  remarks  have  reference  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  your  abolishing  the  office  to  which  I  stand  appointed, 
a  measure  which  I  strongly  recommend.  I  will  next  say  what 
I  am  likely  to  do  in  the  event  of  your  confirming  the  Gover- 
nor-General's arrangement.  I  shall  not  think  of  leagning  my 
Governorship  as  long  as  I  hold  the  provisional  appointment  of 
Govemor-GeneraL  That  is  an  honor  which  would  make  almost 
any  situation  palatable  to  me.  But  if,  on  the  nomination  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  successor,  I  find  that  my  provisional 
appointment  has  not  been  renewed,  I  am  not  so  certain  that  I 
shall  remain.  At  present  I  feel  much  disgusted  at  the  proposed 
arrangement  at  Allahabad ;  and  had  I  now  to  decide,  without 
the  inducement  to  remain  which  the  provisional  Governor- 
Generalship  affords,  I  should  probably  prefer  going  home  to 
the  assumption  of  a  Government  of  so  little  promise.  But  after 
trial,  I  may  have  become  interested  in  its  duties,  and  may 
think  differently.  A  third  supposition  is,  that  you  may  restore 
the  Government  of  Agra  to  what,  I  conclude,  it  was  intended 
to  be  by  those  who  made  it — which  I  should  define  as  an  effi- 
cient Government  in  the  North- West  quarter,  with  its  capital  at 
Agra,  subordinate,  with  the  other  Governments,  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  but  having  locally  the  full  powers  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  all  branches  of  administration.  In  that  case,  I  shall  be 
as  glad  to  remain  in  the  Government  as  I  was  to  accept  it, 
still  hoping  that  the  provisional  appointment  to  be  temponury 
Governor-General  during  an  interregnum  may  be  continued. 

''  All  this  regarding  myself  has  been  elicited  by  the  friendly 
interest  which  you  have  taken  in  my  afiairs,  but  without  any 
wish  that  you  should  give  yourself  any  trouble  on  my  accounts. 
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Perhaps  the  Iwppiest  thing  for  me  would  be  to  be  forced  home, 
Tfbere  I  ought  to  be  thinking  of  goings  if  I  am  to  go  at  all. 
Your  objections  to  the  use  of  your  official  in- 
fluence to  obtain  office  for  your  family,  do  you  great  honor, 
and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  duly  appreciated." — [^Sqptember 
K,  1834.] 

On  the  14th  of  November  Lord  William  Bentinck 
letmned  to  Calcutta ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  Go- 
TenimeiLt  notification  was  issued,  declaring  that  Sir 
Oiarles  Metcalfe  had  ^^  taken  the  prescribed  oaths, 
and  assomed  charge  of  the  Oovemment  of  Agra."*' 
"The  seat  of  Government,"  it  was  added,  "  will  be 
for  the  present  at  Allahabad,  and  will  comprise  all 
those  territories  which  have  hitherto  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and 
Nisamnt  Adawlut  for  the  Western  Provinces  in 
their  judicial  and  revenue  capacity."  A  salute  was 
fired  from  the  ramparts  of  Port  William ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  "  Commission  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe be  promulgated  with  the  usual  ceremonies  at 
Allahabad,  iand  at  the  principal  military  stations  of 
the  Agra  Presidency." 

So  Charles  Metcalfe  prepared  to  make  his  way  to 
Allahabad.  It  was  decreed  that  he  should  go — but 
it  was  hard  to  say  what  was  the  object  of  his  going. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  had  returned  to  Calcutta  in 
improved  health.  The  fine  air  of  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  had  acted  with  wonderful  effect  on  his  impaired 

*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  time  in  prorisions  of  an  act  of  Parliament ; 

Conncil  expired  on  the  24th  of  August ;  but  as  I  hare  said,  an  act  of  indemnity 

ad  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  after  subsequently  legalised  the  measure, 

tluU  date  he  was  not  legally  a  member  and  all  that  had  been  done  in  consc- 

oftheGore^roent.   T%e  Ootacamund  quenceofit. 
Council  had  no  power  to  lusptnd  the 
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constitutioii.  Bat  still  such  warnings  as  he  had 
ceived  were  not  to  be  disr^arded,  and  he  had  wisefy 
determined  not  to  bear  the  assaults  of  another  Indian 
summer.  He  had,  therefore,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Government  of  India,  and  aa^ 
nounced  his  intention  of  embarking  for  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  fbllowing  March.  As  Metealfe 
had  been  provisionally  appointed  to  succeed  Mmi 
and  Ihere  was  little  likelihood  of  a  new  Govemop- 
General  arriving  in  India  before  the  deparfcora  of 
the  old,  it  seemed  that  the  Governor  of  Agra  was 
about  to  set  out  for  the  Western  Provinces  only  to 
look  at  the  seat  of  his  Government,  and  return  with 
hot  haste  to  Calcutta. 

The  leading  fact,  however,  whidi  in  this  Novem* 
her,  1834,  was  patent  to  the  world  at  large,  was  that 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  going.  He  had  dwelt 
among  the  people  of  Calcutta  now  for  more  tibaa 
seven  years,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  he  had  eni* 
deared  himself  to  them.  The  community  of  the 
Indian  capital  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  elaiwoo 
of  Europeans,  of  natives,  and  people  who  are  neithacr 
or  both — ^the  mixed  races  known  as  Eurasians,  or 
East-IndianSi  These  three  great  classes  now  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the  departing 
statesman.  On  the  28th  of  November  a  puUio 
entertainment  was  given  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at 
the  Town-hall  of  Calcutta.  More  than  250  gen^ 
tlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  under  the  auspices  of 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.*  The 
Governor-General  most  reluctantly,  and  only  under 

•  Sir  J.  p.  Qiant. 
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atixnig  pfloflsnie  firom  wiliiout,  excused  himself  at 
the  dBvntfa  hour  for  his  non-attendance,  on  the 
plea*  of  iH-healfh.*  But  his  spirit  was  with  the 
nwfflnWfld  party.  And  among  all  the  just  tributes 
paid'  to  Metcalfe  at  this  congratulatory  entertain- 
menty  there  was  not  one  more  cordially  uttered,  or 
more  gmtefiilly  received,  than  that  which  came  from 
Loid  William  Bentinek,  and  was  read  aloud  to  the 
MislitBd-  assemblT : 

^  It  happens^"  wrote  Lord  William, ''  unfortunately  for  those 
wfaolicmestlj  administer  the  a^yrs  of  this  country,  that  neither 
theb  motivaB  nor  their  acta  come  officially  before  the  public 
^e;  but  the  present  case  may  be  deemed,  in  some  degree,  an 
ezoeptioQ  to  the  general  rule,  because  during  the  long  period 
tbmt  SKr  Charks  Metcalfe  has  filled,  in  succesdon,  the  first 
appcuBtaMnt  under  the  local  Government,  one  general  oonyio- 
ticm  pravails  as  to  the  purity,  honor,  and  success  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  aa  of  his  just  title  to  the  highest  distinctions  which  have 
been  lately  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Home  authorities.  I  had 
hoped,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  have  in  person  expressed 
my  concurrence  in  this  general  conviction.  My  connexion 
inAk  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  Council  during  more  than  six 
ysBB,  ought  to  make  me  the  best  of  witnesses,  imless,  indeed, 
firin  jUnp  should  have  blinded  me,  and  conquered  my  detesta* 
tioB.  of  flattery,  which,  I  trust,  is  not  the  case.  I  therefore 
unheaitadngly  declare,  that  whether  in  private  or  public  life, 
I  never  met  with  the  individual  whose  integrity,  liberality  of 
sentiment,  and  delicacy  of  mind,  excited  in  a  greater  degree 


exhortations  of  Lord  Wil-  compliiint  of  the  same  character  as 

medical  attendant  would  not  the    Goyemor-GeDeral's,    had    been 

hare  foffloed  to  keep  him  at  home  on  carried  out  from  dinner  in  a  fit.   Ladj 

Meh  an  oocaaion  if  Lady  William  had  William  took  all  the  responsibili^ 

not  implored  him  to  resist  the  tempta-  upon  herself,  and  wrote  to  Metcalfe  a 

tioa»  urging   that  oo   a  somewhat  characteristic  letter,  explaining  what 

^inflsr  occasion  in   Scotland,  Lord  she  had  done. 
IMboBiii^  irtia  had  mttend  aadcra 
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my  respect  and  admiration.  The  State  never  had  a  more  able 
and  upright  councillor,  nor  any  (jovemor*Greneral  a  mote 
valuable  and  independent  assistant  and  friend;  and  ift  during 
the  same  period,  any  merit  can  be  claimed  for  the  principles  by 
which  the  Indian  Government  has  been  guided^  to  Sir  Charles 
must  the  full  share  be  assigned.  Neither  has  the  access  which 
my  situation  has  given  me  to  the  public  records  and  to  past 
transactions  led  me  to  form  a  less  favorable  opinion  of  his  pre- 
ceding career.  I  need  not  enter  into  particulars.  Suffice  it  to 
express  my  sincere  impression,  that  among  all  the  statesmen 
who,  since  my  first  connexion  with  India,  have  best  served 
their  country,  and  have  most  exalted  its  reputation  and  inte- 
rests in  the  East,  Webb,  Close,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Elphin- 
stone,  Munro,  and  Malcolm,  equal  rank  and  equal  honor  ought 
to  be  given  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe." 

By  the  members  of  the  Bengal  Club  another 
banquet  was  given  to  him.  At  this  dinner  presided 
Brigadier  Clements  Brown,  the  Commandant  dT 
Artillery,  an  old  and  distingidshed  officer,  who  had 
served  under  Lord  Lake ;  he  held  in  lively  and  in 
pleasant  remembrance  the  raids  after  Holkar  and 
Ameer  Khan,  in  which  Metcalfe  had  taken  part 
thirty  years  before;  and  now  alluded  to  those 
ancient  days  with  a  fine  relish,  performing  all  his 
presidential  duties  with  that  hearty  genialify  and 
full  enjoyment  of  the  present,  which  were  sore 
never  to  be  absent  firom  him  on  such  occasions  as 
these. 

But  public  dinners,  however  numerously  attended, 
are  but  imperfect  demonstrations  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment on  the  part  of  such  a  society  as  that  of 
Calcutta.  The  assemblage  represents  but  one  sex ; 
and  Metcalfe  had  never  forgotten  that  there  were. 
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two.  His  periodical  balls  had  been  the  best  ever 
given,  in  Calcutta ;  and  they  had  done  much,  at  a 
time  of  peculiar  depression,*  to  keep  alive  the  social 
energieB  of  those  who  require  such  mild  stimulants. 
With  the  gentler  portion  of  the  large  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  Metcalfe  had  ever  been  extremely  po- 
pular. He  was  so  gentle  himself;  so  kindly,  so  con- 
fliderate  towards  women.  His  politeness  was  that 
true  politeness  of  the  heart — the  courtesy  of  a  chi- 
valnms  nature.  The  ladies  of  Calcutta  were  eager, 
fherefore,  to  unite  in  a  demonstration  of  attachment 
to  their  departing  friend,  and  to  meet  him  once 
again  at  an  entertainment  given  in  his  honor.  A 
fancy  Ball  was  determined  upon  and  voted  with 
acclamation.  On  the  4ith  of  December  the  project 
was  carried  into  effect.  There  was  a  magnificent 
gathering  at  the  Town-hall ;  and  all  the  more  gaiety 
of  heart  for  the  solacing  reflection  that  the  enter- 
tainers and  the  entertained,  in  spite  of  the  valedictory 
character  of  the  fete,  would  soon,  in  all  probability, 
again  be  face  to  face  with  each  other,  f 

*  The  fiulure  of  all  the  great  mer-  drapery.     At   the   opposite   end,  a 

onttile  homes  in  Calcutta  had,  at  starred  crimson  curtain  for  a  time 

this  timei  reduced  many  to  compara-  concealed  the  place  used  as  a  stage ; 

tire  poT^ty  (Metcalfe  himself  had  but,   shortly  after  the  Goyemor  of 

ten  largely  a  sufferer),  and  thrown  a  Agra  entered  the  room,  the  curtain 

general  gloom  orer  society.  was  drawn,  and  opened  to  view  a 

t  Ihe  newspaper  annalists  of  the  very  pretty  scene,  representing  the 

&y  present  us  with  elaborate  pictures  Taj^  as  seen  across  the  river,  with  a 

of  the  animated  scene.    The  following  mural  crown  and  the  charter,  and 

passage  in  one  of  their  reports  ex-  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  authority^ 

Ubits  the  fanciful  character  of  the  thrown  together  in  the  foreground. 

entertainment: — **The  staircase  and  After  a  while,  the  curtain  fell,  and 

bafi-room  were   profosely  decorated  the  dancing  wns  resumed;  but  before 

with  garlands,  and  festoons,  and  other  supper,  another  signal  called  attention 

derioes,  in  Tery  excellent  taste.    The  to  the  rising  curtain,  which  again 

dmtj  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  displayed  the  same  Tiew  of  Agra,  with 

eddbited  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles,  the  addition  of  a  fleet  of  boats  arriving; 

let  off  with  crimson  and  white  muslin  and  presently  appeared  a  steam-boat, 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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Sudi  were  the  festive  demonstratioiis  in  which. 
Metcalfe's  numerous  friends,  who  had  partak^i  oi 
his  iiTifAJliTig  hospitality,  were  feun  to  indulge.  But 
the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  larger  outside 
circle,  who  knew  him  only  hy  his  deeds,  who  admired 
his  character,  and  had  profited  as  a  body  by  his 
beneficence,  took  another  and  more  enduring  sluipe. 
Three  public  addresses  were  presented  to  him ;  one 
by  the  European  community  of  Calcutta ;  another 
by  the  East-Indians  ;*  and  a  third  by  the  natives  of 
the  city  and  the  suburbs.  Perhaps  the  last  was  the 
most  gratifying  of  all.  It  was  signed  by  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
native  gentlemen  resident  at  the  capital : 

(*  Our  opportunities,"  they  said,  "  of  estimating  the  private 
qualities  that  have  earned  you  the  love  of  your  countrymen 
have  necessarily  been  few.  But  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  our 
hearts  and  understandings,  if  we  did  not  come  forward  to  pro- 
claim our  sense  of  the  inflexible  regard  for  equal  justice,  and 

vith  its  funnel  smoking  away  (real  had  been  eager  to  lee  them  Tw^kf^ptr 

smoke),  and  a  salute  from  the  ram-  regarded  as  a  distinct  class.    Ihey 

parts,  contriyed  with  gunpowder  made  were  yerj  sensible  of  this,  and  in  their 

for  the  purpose,  without  sulphur,  an-  address  to  him  said:  " The  adrooacy 

noonoed  the  Isjoding  of  the  new  go-  on  your  part  of  a  liberal  poll^,  m 

yemor.  At  the  same  time,  tiny  rockets  reference  to  our  interests,  itTiewed 

were  ascending  their  twenty  feet  into  by  us  as  an  act  for  whkh  we  can 

the  air,  and  little  flower.pot  fireworks  make  no  adequate  return.    To  ewy 

were  adding  to  the  illumination  on  undertaking  uiat  has  had  in  view  the 

either  side,  and  in  tiie  garden  of  the  well-being  of  the  East-Indiaa  daas, 

Tig  a  dimiouttre  fountain  was  playing,  you  haye  not  failed  to  afioid  yoar 

The  dresses  of  the  ladies  did  ample  warmest  encouragement  and  airport; 

honor  to  the  occasion.  The  suggestion  our  schools  and  societaes  have  been 

of  the  stewards,  that  the  colors  of  Sir  cherished  by  your  nmnificence;  and 

Charles  Metcalfe  should  be  worn,  was  we  have  looked  to  you  as  a  neyer- 

adopted  by  alL"  failing  resource  in  every  CBscrgqwiy. 

*  Metcalfe  had  ever  looked  with  These,  sir,  are  the  claima  which  you 

tender  oompasakn  upon  the   East-  have  upon  our  regard  and  aflbelaoB. 

Indian  eommunity.    As  a  member  of  These  are  the  ciicumstaneea  which 

the  OoTemment,  he  had  advocated  lead  us  to  consider  you  onr  friend  and 

.their  ziglili  (iM  amU,  page  198),  and  benefiictor.'* 
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Btier  coBtempt  tor  tbuBe^  eomiptioi^  and  chicanery,  which  have 
vnifoimlf  Burioed  your  official  career.  On  this  we  dwell  as 
tbe  h$£ag  fealiiie^of  your  public  life  ;  for  our  great  Teacher 
telli  Vy  that  in  a  mler  the  lore  of  justice  is  the  first  of  virtues. 
But  it  is  not  thia  alone  that  calls  for  our  parting  testimony. 
Yonr  ear  hat  always  been  accessible  to  our  petitions  and  repre- 
se&tationa — yoor  hand  has  ever  been  open  to  the  distresses  of 
oor  eonatrymen— oar  institutions,  both  of  charity  and  education, 
have  ever  fi>nnd  in  your  bounty  a  ready  resource.  Without 
fhttmng  cor  Yumtj  or  indulging  our  caprice,  you  have  ever 
fHadied,  both  in  yoor  public  and  your  private  conduct,  to  avoid 
ofinoe  to  oar  habits  and  prejudices.  Though  all  these  consi- 
demtiona  make  as  look  upon  your  departure  as  the  loss,  to  this 
part  of  India,  of  the  firmest  friend  to  the  native  interests,  yet  it 
is  a  oQDsblatioa  to  know  that  you  will  not  be  entirely  lost  to 
T^^'nfl^nlia ;  and  ^t  your  exertions  for  the  public  good  are 
only  tamferxed  to  another  quarter,  where  they  are  at  least  as 
wdl  known  and  as  highly  valued." 

To  this  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  replied : 

"  6xNTL£X£Nj — ^I  receive  with  the  highest  gratification  the 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  this  address.  I  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  value  of  this  pleasing  token  of  esteem  and  approbation 
from  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  body  of  the  native  commu- 
nity of  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  among  whom  I  rccog- 
mse  many  of  those  most  eminent  in  rank  and  character.  The 
Bsnlimenta  which  you  express  are  exceedingly  kind  and  obliging, 
and  will  be  a  source  of  cheering  recollection  in  the  distant  scene 
to  which  I  am  proceeding. 

"I  greatly  lament  that  a  difierence  in  religion  and  customs 
ihould  operate,  as  it  does,  in  a  great  degree,  to  prevent  the 
benefits  of  social  intercourse  between  the  native  and  European 
communities  in  India  ;  and  consequently  to  preclude  that  per- 
sonal intimacy,  and  that  knowledge  of  private  character,  which 
are  the  chief  cements  of  mutual  attachment.    You  can  neither 

Q2 
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:.jMtt  i^  our  coariyial  enjoyments,  nor  take  an  itttenal  in  our 

jiUi«eiiMiua;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  thai  nodiing  has 

134  Je«a  ueriaed^  which^  being  suited  to  the  habits  and  tastes 

. ;.  boui  parties^  might  lead  naturally  to  that  fieqnencj  of  inter- 

^vrunfett*  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  as  tending  to  nnite  all 

ia  «M  bonds  of  affection.     I  trust  that  time  will  e&ct  this  de- 

^ixaaite  resttlt,  and  remove  the  obstacles  which  retard  it.     Not- 

*.«4iiisiaDding  this  deficiency  of  personal  intimacy,  yon  hare, 

\uui  marked  liberality,  presented  me  with  this  testimony  of 

war  <3steem  on  public  grounds,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  make  it 

S^hly  gratifying.    I  hope  that  you  may  never  see  reason  to  alter 

*^  tavorable  opinions  which  you  express.   The  first  wish  of  my 

JMifC  is  that  I  may  be  instrumental,  in  the  office  to  which  I 

*MV«»  been  appointed,  towards  the  welfare  of  the  native  commn- 

uUy  of  India.     Such  is  my  own  anxious  desire — such  is  my 

p^tive  duty — such  is  the  object  of  the  incessant  injunctions  of 

Um>  supreme  Government  of  India,  and  of  the  authorities  in 

Sbgland  who  have  charged  me  with   my  present  important 

tcust ; — and  that  the  happiness  of  India  may  be  the  fruit  of 

British  rule,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  every  British  heart." 

Nor  were  these  all  the  demonstrations  of  respect 
wd  gratitude  which  solaced  him  at  this  time.  One 
more  instance  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  classes  may  be  cited  here,  as  it  diflfers  from 
sll  the  rest.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  an  address 
came  to  him  from  the  Baptist  Missionaries  of  Cal- 
cutta.* "  Precluded  by  views  of  duty  as  ministers 
from  uniting  in  the  festive  testimonies  of  esteem  for 
his  acknowledged  virtues,"  they  were  still  anxious 
to  approach  him,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 

•  The  address  is  signed  by  Dr.  Yates,  Messrs.  Thomas,  W.  H.  Fterce, 
KlUs,  Q.  Pearce,  and  Penney. 
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the  coontenaaice  and  support  which  he  had,  ^^  for  so 
long  a  time,  promptly  and  liberally  afforded  to  them 
in  their  efforts  to  diffuse  among  the  natives  of  India 
the  benefits  of  moral  and  religious  instruction :" 

"Whilst  thus  occupied,"  continued  these  excellent  men, 
^  we  have  often  appealed  to  you,  and  solicited  pecuniary  oii, 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  your  name  and  character,  on 
l)dialf  of  the  objects  we  have  sought  to  accomplish;  and  with 
lieirtfdt  gratitude  we  own  that  we  never  appealed  in  vain,  but 
lisve  always  met  with  a  kind  and  generous  reception.  In 
preaching  the  Grospel  to  the  heathen;  the  instniction  of  the 
young,  whether  male  or  female,  in  boarding  and  day-schools; 
and  in  attempts  to  relieve  the  wants  of  native  Christians,  by 
encomaging  among  them  habits  of  enterprise  and  industry;  as 
weQ  as  in  various  other  ways,  we  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
yonr  generous  contributions,  for  all  of  which  we  beg  to  present 
cm  sbcere  and  grateful  acknowledgments."* 

To  this  cordial  address  Metcalfe  sent  a  cordial 
reply: 

"  No  one,"  he  said,  "  can  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  I 
do  of  the  important  labors  and  exemplary  devotion  of  Christian 
miaaonaries  in  India.  They  seem  destined  by  Almighty  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  chief  instruments  for  improving  and  en- 
%litening  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  through  the  means  of 
education  and  moral  instruction.     I  abstain  from  the  expression 

♦  At  the  close  of  the  letter,  the  is  particularly  delightful  to  us  to  know 

rererend  gentlemen  hespoke  Sir  C.  that  in  these  labors  they  will   live 

Metcalfe's    favorable  notice   of  two  under  the  protection  of  a  governor 

fellow-misjdonaries,  who  were  about  who  has  already  given  proof  that  all 

to  proceed    to   Allahabad.      '*  Their  such  measures  as  arc  calculated  to 

olqect,"  it   was  said,    "  will   be,   by  enlighten  tlie  mind,  elevate  the  cha- 

preachiog  the  Gospel^  instructing  the  racter,  improve  the  heart,  and  save 

young,  and  other  legitimate  means,  to  the  souls  of  men,  will  meet  with  hlB 

benefit  the  native  population.    And  it  countenance  and  support." 
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of  any  opinion  with  regard  to  zeligioos  instmctaon^  becsdM^ 
whilst  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  Christian  misdonaries  to 
seek  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  whilst  every  Christian 
must  rejoice  at  any  success  that  may  attend  their  endeavors, 
it  is  nevertheless,  I  conceive,  the  duty  of  a  Government  for 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  as  well  as  for  Christians,  to  protect 
the  natives  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own  religioni 
and  to  exercise  no  influence  whatever  for  their  conversion, 
leaving  that  work  to  the  unaided  and  quiet  reasoning  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Holy  Gospel.  I  am  happy  in  the  belief  that 
the  religious  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  are  conducted 
with  a  discretion  which  must  relieve  their  labors  £rom  any 
alarming  or  offensive  character,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
their  efficiency.'** 

Whilst  all  these  honors  were  crowding  thickly 
upon  Charles  Metcalfe  from  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  had  dwdt  for  so  many  years,  thwe  came 
a  voice  of  congratulation  from  a  distance  which 
stirred  his  heart  perhaps  more  than  all.  A  letter 
from  his  old  master,  Lord  Wellesley,t  came  to  him, 
with  a  cordial  assurance  that  ^^no  one  was  ]m)re. 
happy  than  hinaself  at  the  wise  selection  the  Go* 
yemment  had  made  in  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
the  new  Presidency."  The  sight  of  that  well-known 
handwriting,  which  had  lost  none  of  its  old  charac- 
teristic boldness,  awakened  many  moving  recollec- 
tions, and  many  feelings  of  pristine  gratitude.  A 
copy  of  the  answer  which  he  returned  I  have  found 
preserved  among  his  papers  : 

♦  This  reply  was  de«pfttched  from  f  Then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Camp  on  the  17th  of  I>ecember,  after  The  letter  it  dated  ''Dublin  CaatlCi 

Metcalfe  had  commenced  his  journey  1834.** 
to  Allahabad. 
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an  CHABLBS  MBICAUn  TO  MABQUIS  WELLESLET. 

^MtLobd, — Few  things  in  life  have  given  me  greater 
plevim  Aan  ihe  xecdipt  of  your  Loidahip's  kind  letter  delivered 
hjUmUmmni  CampbelL    It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of 
thutf-fiiur  yean  snoe  Ihad  first  the  honor  of  being  presented  to 
JOB.  Too  were  then  the  Governor-General  of  India,  and  I  was  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  entering  on  my  career.    I  shall  never  forget  the 
Mndnew  with  which  you  treated  me  from  first  to  last  during 
your  stay  in  India,  nor  the  honor  and  happiness  which  I  enjoyed 
in  being  for  a  considerable  period  a  member  of  your  family. 
So  nmch  depends  on  the  first  turn  given  to  a  man's  course,  that 
I  may  faiily  attribute  all  that  has  since  happened  to  me  of  good 
Id  the  ooontenance  and  favor  with  which  you  distinguished  me 
at  that  early  period.  My  public  principles  were  learned  in  your 
school— the  sdiool  of  honor,  zeal,  and  public  spirit — and  to  my 
adhewipce  to  those  principles  I  venture  to  ascribe  all  the  success 
that  has  attended  me.    As  I  was  proceeding  to  join  the  new 
Presidenoy,  after  being  relieved  from  the  Vice-Presidentship 
at  Fort  William,  by  the  return  of  the  Governor-General  from 
Madraa,  about  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Campbell's  arrival  from 
England,  I  asked  him  to  accompany  me,  his  regiment  being 
also  in  that  quarter.    We  are  now  together  on  our  march.    I 
diaU  anxiously  look  out  for  an  opportunity  of  advancing  him. 
It  may  be  more  distant  and  more  difficult  than  I  wish,  owing 
to  the  retention  by  the  Supreme  Government  of  all  patronage 
connected  with  the  army;  but  before  we  part  I  will  ascertain 
his  views,  and  do  my  best  for  him  as  soon  as  I  can.     Believe 
me,  my  Lord,  with  reverence,  gratitude,  and  attachment,  fer- 
vently and  afiectionately  your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

It  was  with  pleasure  not  less  sincere  than  the 
feelings  with  which  it  was  written,  that  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  received  this  letter.  He  spoke  of  it  long 
afterwards  in  terms  of  the  warmest  satisfaction.    It 
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was  not  one  of  the  many  tributes  to  his  high  qua- 
lities of  which  he  was  least  proud.* 

When  Charles  Metcalfe  quitted  Calcutta,  setting 
his  face  towards  the  seat  of  his  new  goyemment,  he 
carried  with  him  many  pleasant  thoughts-— thoughts 
of  the  Past,  thoughts  of  the  Future.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  demonstrations  of .  attachment  which 
attended  him  on  his  departure,  or  the  almost  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  about  soon  to  return  to  the  Pre- 
sidency to  occupy  a  higher  official  position  than  he 
had  ever  held  before,  were  more  solacing  to  one  in 
whom  the  AflFections  were  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and 
Ambition  not  dulled  by  success.  A  few  words  will 
sufficiently  describe  his  assumption  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Agra.t    He  went  to  Allahabad — ^he  pitched 

♦  Writing  in  September,  1835,  to  Mr.  Tucker,  "on  my  march  to  All»- 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  with  reference  habad.    The  Ooyemor-General  ia  to 

to  the  collection  of  WeUeslej's  de-  embark  on  the  15th  of  March.    If  his 

spatches,  then  in  course  of  publication,  successor  do  not  arrive  before,  I  shall 

Mr.  Edmonstone  said:    "This  nar-  return  to  Calcutta  by  that  time,  in 

rative,  I  know,  will  interest  you,  for  order  to  take  my  temporary  appoint- 

you  have  shown  that  it  must  by  a  ment.    I  am  almost  sorry  for  it,  as 

letter   of    yours   to    his    Lordship,  its  being  permanent  is  out  of  the 

written  in  the  year  1834,  expressive  question;  not  sorry  that  I  have  the 

of  feelings  with  regard  to  him,  and  honor,  but  that  the  successor,  if  he 

sentiments  regarding  the  character  of  be  to  come  soon,  do  not  come  at  once, 

his  government,  which  arc  not  less  for  I  am  becoming  interested  in  my 

honorable  to  you  than  they  are  grati-  Agra  Government,  and  hope  to  dio 

fying  to  him.    You  may  judge  of  the  some  good.   When  Lord  William  told 

estimation  in  which  he  holds  it,  by  his  you  that  I  did  not  like  my  removal 

having  directed  its  insertion  in  the  to  Agra,  he  must  have  alluded  to  my 

third  volume,  which  is  now  in  prepa-  opinion,  that  a  seat  in  the  Supreme 

ration.    He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  it  Government  was  in  some    respects 

in  the  highest  terms  of  satisfaction."  superior  to  any  subordinate  Govem- 

— [MS,  Correspondence,']  ment.    In  every  other  point  of  view, 

f  One  passage,  however,  from  Met-  I  was  highly  pleased  with   my  ap- 

calfe's  correspondence  at  this  time  pointment  to  Agra,  and  regarded  it 

must  be  given,  for  it  indicates  the  as  a  great  honor.    I  am  now  gejtting 

earnestness  with  which  he  was  about  deeply  interested  in  its  duties;  and  H 

to  address  himself  to  the  business  of  I  retain  my  provisional  appointm^it 

administration    in    the    North-West  of  Governor- Greneral  on  the  coming 

Provinces,  and  of  the  high  sense  \7hich  out  of  1  iord  W.'s  successor,  I  shall  be 

he  entertained  of  the  responsibility  of  quite  happy  and  contented.    I  still, 

his  ofiSce: — "I  am  now,"  he  wrote  to  however,  think  that  the  Govemment 
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Ids  tents  in  the  Fort — ^he  held  a  levee — and  he  re- 
turned to  Calcutta.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the 
seat  of  his  goyemment,  when  advices  of  the  speedy 
departure  of  the  Gk)vemor-Gteneral,  and  the  certainly 
that  no  successor  would  he  immediately  appointed, 
compelled  his  return  to  the  Presidency.  He  arrived 
JQst  in  time  to  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  Lord  and 
Lady  William  Bentinck ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March, 
18341,  he  became,  what  more  than  thirty  years  before 
he  declared  that  he  would  become — Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India. 

He  succeeded  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Government 
of  India  in  virtue  of  his  provisional  appointilient  to 
succeed  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  Lord  William 
Bentmck.  But  whether  he  would  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  charge  of  the  Government,  or  be  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  some  new  man  sent  out  for 
the  convenience  of  the  British  Ministry,  were  ques- 
tions which  yet  remained  to  be  solved.  Every  fresh 
arrival  from  England  brought  some  new  intelligence, 
or  some  strange  report.  The  common  question  in 
men's  mouths  was,  "  Who  is  to  be  Governor-Gene- 
ral ?"  Lord  Melbourne  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration.  Mr.  Grant  was  at  the  Board  of 
Control.  Eirst  it  was  reported  that  the  latter 
statesman  was  himself  coming  out   to  Calcutta; 

ought  to  be  made  more  of,  or  abolished,  in  order  to  perform,  to  the  best  of  my 

The  expense  is  not  necessary  for  the  ability,  the  high  duties  entrusted  to 

duties  assigned  to  the  office.    .     .     .  me.    I  seek  no  reward  beyond  the 

Be  assured  that  I  am  sensible  of  my  approbation  of  my  own  conscience; 

responiibility,    and    that    the    most  but,  without   seeking,   I  have   been 

anxioos  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  render  generously    and    magnificently    re- 

ihe  country  under  me  prosperous  and  warded  by  those  above  me — rewarded 

happy.     I  do  not   stay  in  India  to  beyond  my  deserts." — [Camp,  Feb- 

raUtt  or  add  to  a  fortune,  but  solely  ruary  2, 1835.] 
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then  Lord  Falmerston  was  named;  and  then  it 
seemed  almost  certain  that  ||the  choice  would  Ml 
upon  Lord  Munster.  Again  the  gossip  both  of 
public  prints  and  private  letters  took  another  tutu, 
and  Lord  Auckland  became  ^he  f ayorite  candidate. 
And  every  now  and  then  it  was  confidently  stated 
that  Metcalfe  himself  would  be  the  man.  Never» 
before  or  since,  has  the  Lidian  communily  been  held 
so  long  in  suspense. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  then  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company.  With  Metcalfe  he  maintained  a  dose 
and  familiar  correspondence.  But  those  were  days 
when  regular  communication  between  the  two  eoun^ 
tries  was  unknown,  and  even  the  joint  powers  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company  and  tiie  Gk)vemor^Gene- 
ral  could  not  render  the  transit  of  their  letters 
otherwise  than  tardy  and  imcertain.  All,  however^ 
that  could  be  done  to  keep  Metcalfe  informed  upon 
points  of  such  deep  interest  and  importance  to  him, 
was  done  by  the  friendly  Chairman.  On  the  28th 
of  August  the  latter  wrote :  "  We  have  received  Lord 

William  Bentinck's  resignation It  is 

my  intention  to  place  in  nomination  either  Mr^ 
Elphinstone  or  yourself-— whoever  of  the  two  may 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  Court  and  the  Ministry." 
On  the  4th  of  September  he  wrote  again,  saying :  "  I 
intend  on  Wednesday  next  to  propose  to  the  Court 
that  you  should  be  continued  in  the  charge  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  and  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Grant  to  notify  this  intention.  With  the  Court  I 
should  have  no  difficulty,  for  I  already  know  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority ;  but  I  cannot  say  what 
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may  be  the  TiewB  of  the  Song's  Ministeors.  .  .  . 
I  am  determined  on  my  course;  and  I  will  resign 
the  Gbair  rather  than  propose  a  party  whom  I  can- 
not recommend  on  Uax  public  groundB." 

These  letters  readied  Metcalfe  in  February,  as  he 
was  joomeying  towards  Allahabad.  ''My  dear 
fiiend,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker — ''  my  Mend,  in- 
deed I  The  result  of  what  was  going  on  cannot  be 
my  noniinatioin  to  the  Goyemor-Generalship ;  but  I 
regard  it  as  a  high  honor  that  you  should  haye 
tlmight  of  me  for  that  post ;  and  my  feelings  are 
the  same  as  if  your  wish  had  been  successful.  El- 
phinstone  is  the  man,  in  whom  all  voices  would  have 
beoL  most  concurrent.  TTia  administration  would 
hsre  been  qplendid  and  most  popular."  In  another 
letter,  written  on  his  return  to  the  Presidency,  he 
repeated  the  expression  of  his  gratitude.  ''  I  can 
nerer  sufficiently  thank  you,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Tucker;  "and  am  truly  sorry  to  find  that  whilst 
you  were  generously  ^igaged  in  a  struggle  in  which 
I  was  so  much  interested,  you  were  embarrassed  by 
waaot  of  intelligence  as  to  my  views.  I  am  fully 
prepared  for  the  result ;  and  as  I  never  expected  to 
be  Qovemor-Gteneral,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  in 
not  being  so.  My  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
fought  such  a  battle  for  me,  and  chiefly  to  yourself, 
ought  to  be  unbounded ;  and  will,  I  trust,  be  as 
lastmg  as  life."* 

By  this  time  Metcalfe  had  received  information  of 
what  the  Court  had  actually  done  in  his  behalf.    Mr. 

•  MS.  Correqxmdence—Jfarch  5, 1835;— On  the  river,  below  Monghyr. 
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Tucker  had  written  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  pro- 
posing  to  put  him  in  nomination  as  successor  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck.*  Sut  the  honor  had  been 
declined  on  the  plea  of  failing  health ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  September  a  series  of  Besolutions  had  been 
proposed  to  the  Court,  and  carried  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  declaratory  of  theur  opinion 
that,  ^'  adverting  to  the  public  character  and  servioes 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,"  it  was  inexpedient  to  make 
"  any  other  arrangement  for  supplying  the  office  of 
Governor-General,  "t  But  the  Crown  Ministers 
were  not  inclined  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  They  raked  up  an  old  dictum  of  Mr. 
Canning,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  more  e^qiedieni  to 
appoint  an  English  statesman,  than  one  trained  in 
either  of  the  Indian  services,  to  the  office  of  Gtover- 


*  Mr.  Tucker  had  proposed  to  the  "  That,  referring  to  the  Appoint- 

Court  the  names  of  Elphinstoue  and  ment  which  has  been  conferred  by  the 

Metcalfe  conjointly;  and  the   Court  Court,  with  the  approbation  of  his 

had,  in  the  first  instance,  selected  the  Majesty,  on  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalft^ 

former,  tliinking,  as  with  character-  provisionally,  to  act   as    Govemor- 

istic  modesty  he  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  General  of  India,  upon  the  death, 

''  probably  from  my  being  on  the  spot  resignation,  or  coming  away  of  Loffd 

and  unemployed  that  I  would  be  most  William   Bentinck ;   and   adrertiog 

likely  to  escape  objection.'*  also  to  the  public  character  and  aer- 

t  The  following  are  the  resolutions,  vices  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  whoM 

which  were  carried  by  a  migority  of  knowledge,   experience,  and  talenti 

.fifteen  to  two:  eminently  qualify  him  to  proiecate 

"That  this  Court  deeply  lament  successfully  the  various  important 
that  the  state  of  Lord  William  Ben-  measures  consequent  on  the  new 
tinck's  health  should  be  such  as  to  Charter-Act,  this  Court  are  (^  opinion 
deprive  the  Company  of  his  most  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  at  pie- 
valuable  services;  and  this  Court  sent  to  make  any  other  arrangement 
deem  it  proper  to  record,  on  the  oc-  for  supplying  the  office  of  GoTenuM> 
casion  of  his  Lordship's  resignation  Grencral.  And  it  is  resolved  acooid* 
of  the  office  of  Governor-General,  ingly,  that  the  Chairs  be  auti^oriaed 
thoir  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  and  instructed  to  communicate  this 
ability,  energy,  zeal,  and  integrity  opinion  to  his  Migesty's  Ministerti 
.with  which  his  Lordship  has  dis-  through  the  President  of  the  Boaid 
charged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  ex-  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affidrs  of 
alted  station.  India." 
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nor-Greneral  ;*  and  it  was  decreed,  therefore,  thai 
Metcalfe  had  too  much  knowledge  and  experience — 
in  a  word,  was  too  well  qualified  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  such  an  office  to  he  suffered  to  un- 
dertake them. 

Against  this  peremptory  setting  aside  of  the 
claims  of  the  entire  hody  of  their  servants,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  as  represented  hy  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Clarke,  had  vigorously  remonstrated,  t  But 
tl^  remonstrances  had  heen  without  effect.  The 
Whig  Ministry  were  still  hent  on  appelating  one  of 
their  own  party  to  the  magnificent  office  of  Viceroy 
of  the  East ;  and  the  Company  appeared  to  he  equally 
detennined  to  reject  all  the  Whig  nominees.  In  the 
mean  while  nothiag  was  done.  New  rumors  came 
floating  out  to  India ;  new  names  were  added  to  the 
already  inflated  list  of  candidates  for  the  occupancy 
of  Government  House.  J   Whilst  speculation  was  still 


*  The  words  of  Mr.  Grant's  letter  the  various  important  measures  con- 

ofOetober  1, 1834,  are  worth  quoting:  sequent  on  the  new  Charter- Act,  his 

**  With  respect  to  the  appointment  Majesty's  Ministers  sec  much  to  en- 

to  that  office  of  any  servant  of  the  join  tlie  continuance  of  the  general 

Oompttij,  however  eminent  his  know-  practice,  but  nothing  to  recommend  a 

le%e,  Ulents,  and  experience  may  deviation  from  it." 

eonfett^y  be,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  f  Letter  of  Chairman  and  Deputy- 

apee  in  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Can-  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Dtrectorsy 

BDifc  expressed  in  a  letter  from  him  October  8,  1834. 

to  u»  Court  on  the  25th  of  December,  %  ^^  one  time  Lord  Durham,  at 

1820^  that  the  case  can  hardly  be  con-  another  Lord  Mulgravc ;  and  then  an 

edved  in  which  it  would  be  expedient  influential  member  of  the  Court  of 

that  the  hiqhest  office  of  the  Govern-  Directors  wrote  out  to  Sir  Charles 

Bient  in  India  should  be  filled  other-  Metcalfe,  that  **  the  prevailing  rumor 

wise  than  fh>m  England,  and  that  that  is  that  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton,  the 

one  main  link  at  least  between  the  Speaker,  will  be  the  individual  whom 

•jrstems  of  the  Indian   and  British  Government  will   desire  to  see  ap- 

Uoremments  ought,  for  the  advantage  pointed;"  whilst  another  wrote  out 

of  both,  to  be  invariably  maintained,  that  Lord  Minto  would  command  the 

**  On  this  principle  it  has  usually  greatest  number  of  sufiVages. 
been  thought  proper  to  act;  and  in 
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at  its  height  regarding  the  issue  of  the  contest  that 
was  going  on  at  home  between  the  Court  and  the 
Board,  Calcutta  was  excited  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  Whig  Ministers  had  resigned,  and  that  a  new 
Government  had  been  formed,  with  Sir  Robert  Ped 
at  its  head.  And  soon  afterwards  the  Sugh  Lmd^ 
say  steamer  brought  to  Bombay,  and  thence  de- 
spatched to  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
the  important  tidings  of  the  appointm^it  of  Lord 
Heytesbury  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India.* 
^e  intelligence  was  not  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm in  Calcutta.  Scnne  hope  had  been  enter- 
tained that,  although  the  Whigs  had  declared  their 
determination  not  to  appoint  any  Company's  servant 
to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Government,  the  same  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  would  not  actuate  their  successors. 
And,  indeed,  the  professions  of  the  Tories  differed 
from  those  of  their  opponents,  inasmuch  as  that  they 
made  a  show  of  repudiating  all  exclusiveness  by  of- 
fering the  Governor-Generalship  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
who  had  declined  it  a  few  months  before.  Why  the 
appointment  was  not  then  offered  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  was  suggested  to  HiTn, 
that  perhaps  the  Tories  regarded  him  as  "  too  much 
of  a  Destructive."  At  all  events,  not  only  did  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  presided  at  the  India  Boards  not 
countenance  his  permanent  appointment,  but  for 
some  time  he  pretended  to  doubt  the  e:q)ediency  of 
nominating  him  provisionally  to  the  office  in  the  event 

*  Alexander  Burnes,  who  had  come  Sir  Chariet  Ketcalfe^  in  ft  letter 
out  by  the  overland  route  in  cliarge  written  **  On  board  the  Hugh  LmdacWf 
of  despatches,  sent  the  information  to    April  30,  1835." 
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of  Lord  Heytefibury's  death  or  resignation.  The 
oontinned  resideiioe  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  India 
depended  upon  his  nomination;  but  Lord  EUen- 
bonmg^  at  one  time  proposed  to  send  out  Sir  Henry 
Esnei  the  newly-appointed  Commander-in-Chief, 
with  a  commission  as  Provisional  Govemor-G^neral 
ofLidia. 

Sir  Henry  Fane  was  a  fine  old  soldier  and  a 

stnmch   Tory;    but   this   preposterous   idea    was 

speedily  abandoned.    Li  strong  terms,  Mr,  Tucker 

rag^  the  claims  and  merits  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 

Lord  Ellenborough  took  counsel  with  his  colleagues 

—the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel ;  and 

on  the  2nd  of  March,  1835,  the  Chairman  wrote  to 

Metcalfe^  saying,  '^  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 

you  that  you  were  unanimously  appointed  on  Friday 

]ast  to  take  charge  of  the  office  of  Grovemor-General 

in  the  e^ent  of  the  death,  resignation,  &c.,  of  Lord 

Heytesbury ;  and  this  additional  mark  of  confidence 

cannot  fail,  I  trust,  to  gratify  you."*    To  Metcalfe, 

indeed^  well   knowing  as  he    did  what  were  the 

chances  of  an  Indian  statesman  without  political 

influence,  who  had  not  been  in  England  since  he 

was  a  schoolboy,  against  those  of  any  Whig  or  Tory 

BoUeman,  who  had  either  to  be  provided  for,  or  got 

lid  of  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  the  refusal  of  the 

*  Tliit  letter  must  hare  been  sent  Historians.     It  is  hard  to  saj  how 

by  the  orerUad  route,  among  Bumes'  much  their  labors  will  be  diminished, 

despatches;  for  the  receipt  of  it  was  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 

admowledged  on  the  24th  of  Maj.  their  accuracy  increased,  by  the  fa- 

leannotbdp  expressing  my  conyiction  cility  afforded  them  of  calculating 

tint,  of  an  men  in  the  world,  none  will  with  certainty  the  period  at  which 

hm  more  veaion  to  be  grateful  to  the  letters,  bearing  any  particalar  date, 

grest  agency  of  Steam  than  future  must  hare  reached  any  part  of  India. 
pmmtiamii  IndiaB  Biographen  and 
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Crown  Ministers  to  appoint  him  permanently  to  the 
office  of  Grovemor-Greneral  of  India  was  a  source  of 
much  less  disappointment  than  it  was  to  his  Mends 
and  to  the  community  at  large.  He  had  aspired 
only  to  the  provisional  appointment,  and  with  this 
he  was  now  satisfied.  To  his  old  Mend  Mr.  Tucker 
he  wrote  in  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  honor 
that  had  heen  done  to  him ;  and  never,  even  in  his 
most  confidential  moments  to  the  most  cherished  of 
his  friends,  expressed  a  feeling  of  disappointment : 

"  The  additional  mark  of  confidence  afibrded  by  the  Court 
in  my  nomination  to  the  provisional  charge  of  the  office  of 
Governor-General,  is,  as  you  suppose,  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  me.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  if  the  Agra  Go- 
vernment be  not  by  that  time  abolished,  I  shall  return  to  my 
post  in  the  Agra  Presidency.  The  duty  of  the  Governor  there 
is  highly  interesting.     Nevertheless,  the  Government  ought,  I 

think,  to  be  abolished,  as  unnecessarily  expensive 

I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  generous  exertions 
in  my  favor.  As  I  never  expected  them  to  succeed,  I  am  not 
disappointed  by  the  result  which  Lord  Heytesbury's  appoint- 
ment indicates.  We  hear  that  the  Ministry  ofiered  the  office 
to  Elphinstone,  It  is  honorable  to. them  if  they  did  so.  I 
hope  that  you  will  approve  our  intended  Press  law.  Be 
assured  that  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  passed,  and  quite  as 
safe  as  any  other.  The  people  are  afraid  that  Lord  Heytes- 
bury, being  a  Tory,  will  stop  it;  for  as  time  was  given  for 
ample  discussion  and  deliberation,  he  may  be  here  before  it 
becomes  law.  It  was  proposed  before  the  appointment  of  any 
new  Governor-General  was  known." — [^May  24,  1835.] 


*'....  The  letters  now  acknowledged  furnish  fiesh 
proof,  already  superabundant,  of  your  constant  friendly  care  of 
me.     I  am  not  surprised  at  the  result.     That  in  which 
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and  Tories  agree  mnst  be  right.    And  the  only  thing  in  which 

they  have  agreed  has  been  in  rejecting  me  as   Govemor- 

GenoaL    It  was  quite  natural;  and  the  only  thing  that  sur- 

piaed  me  was^  that  I  should  have  been  thought  of.     I  am 

proud  of  that,  and  by  no  means  disappointed  by  the  failure. 

**This  will  find  you  enjoying  repose  for  a  season,  after  your 
Idghly  distinguished  reign  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
IXiecton,  of  which  the  character  has  never  been  more  raised 
«iid  upheld  than  by  you — whether  with  regard  to  its  inde- 
pendent and  spirited  bearing  at  home,  or  to  its  just  dealings  in 
die  administration  of  India.  I  conclude  that  the  Court  will 
ml  itself  of  your  return  to  your  post  next  April  to  place  you 
igiin  in  the  Chair  to  which  you  have  done  so  much  honor. 
Tour  conduct  towards  me  has  been  most  generous,  and  I  can 
nerer  snffidently  thank  you.  We  are  getting  on  in  India 
qmetly." — [June  7,  1835.] 

And  so,  all  through  the  hot  weather  and  rainy 
neaaaa  of  1836,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  remained  at 
Calcutta  as  Provisional  Governor-General,  expecting 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Heyteshury.  With  that  noble- 
man, although  he  differed  from  him  greatly  in  his 
views  of  European  politics,  he  was  prepared  to  co- 
<9erate  heartily  and  energetically ;  and  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  the  Governor-General  elect  wrote 
to  him,  saying  how  much  he  should  depend  upon 
the  assistance  of  so  experienced  an  Indian  statesman 
as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  strengthened  the  kindly 
feelings  with  which  he  was  prepared  to  greet  his 
^accessor. 

Throughout  all  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Cal- 
cutta, whether  as  Member  of  Council,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  Governor-General,  his  liberality  was  ex- 
treme;  his   charity  beyond  expression   beautiful. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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Few  could  measure  their  extent.  l%ere  was  a  coii- 
tinual  quiet^  unobtrusive  stream  of  benevolenoe  ever 
flowing  on.  It  seemed  as  though  he  held  the  high  emo- 
luments of  his  office  only  in  trust  for  others^  When 
he  was  Goyemor-General,  jceceiyijig  the  magnificent 
allowances  of  that  high  office,  a  xnuch-^steQiiied 
member  of  his  Staff  endeayoired  ta  persuade  him  to 
take  the  opportunity,  as  he  then  cont^nplated  re» 
tirement  from  public  Ufe,  of  adding  8om€fthing  to 
his  fortune^  "My  dear  fellow,  Stokes/*  was  bis 
reply,  "  I  do  not  consider  the  money  I  receive  as 
Govemor-Qeneral  as  my  own.  It  is  intended  to  be 
expended  in  supporting  the  positioiu  Sut  I  am 
saving,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of  pay  self.'' 

One  or  two  examples  of  his  generosity,,  which 
necessarily  found  their  way  bef(Mre  the  public^  may 
be  given  in  this  place.  An  application  was  made  to 
him  in  behalf  of  an  educational  institution  in  Cair 
cutta,  known  as  the  "  Parental  Academic  Instito* 
tion,"  which,,  owing  to  its  basLevolent  exertionsy  had 
involved  itself  in  debt.  Metcalfe  at  once  inqoned 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  asoeortaiBfid  ikm 
sum  required  (600f.)  to  rescue  the  institution  £rom 
the  obligations  which  depressed  it;  and  sent  a 
cheque  for  the  entire  amount. 

On  another  occasion,  a  gentieman>  who  hsA  pr^ 
jected  the  scheme  of  a  Retiring  Pund,  which  it 
was  believed  would  be  very  advantageous  to  tte 
military  service,  waited  on  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
when  officiating  as  Governor-General  of  India,  to 
ask  the  assistance  of  the  Gt>vemment  to  aiable  him 
to  proceed  to  England  to  carry  out  the  necessaij 
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arrangemeiits  for  the  adTanceniezit  of  the  piroposed 
measare.  To  this  application,  Metcalfe,  having  in- 
quired what  was  the  amount  requisite  for  the  ex- 
pOBBes  of  his  voyages  (600/.),  replied  that  he  had 
no  power  to  send  the  applicant  to  England  at  the 
fiibfie  erpense;  but  he  begged  Mr.  Cumin's  ac- 
eeptance  of  the  sum  named  from  his  private  purse.* 

Wheii  he  was  Vice-President  in  Council^  it  was 
Rjpcasented  to  him  that  an  organ,  which  had  been 
yondiased  on  the  faith  of  a  subscription  from  the 
mgiegation  for  one  of  the  churches  in  Calcutta, 
kd  not  been  paid  for,  and  that  as  there  was  a 
(ftsnee  of  its  being  seized  under  legal  authority,  it 
iras  hoped  that  GKivenmient  would  consent  to  make 
apecmiary  advance  to  rescue  it  from  the  sheriff's 
ofioeBn.  To  this  application  he  replied^  as  in  the 
praeeding  instance,  that  he  could  not  apply  the 
foldic  money  to  sudi  purposes ;  but  he  afterwards 
mA  a  draffc  on  his  private  agents  for  the  whole  of 
file  required  amount. 

ffis  charities  and  beneficences  to  sufferers  of  all 
danes  were  past  counting.  He  had  always  been  a 
large  contributor  to  those  subscriptions,  which,  be- 
fore the  Pension  Funds  of  the  Indian  services  were 
in  fnU  operation,  had  so  frequently  been  instituted 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
oflBcers.  On  one  occasion,  before  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  a  subscription  having  been 
opened  in  behalf  of  the  family  of  a  staff-officer,  with 
whom  Metcalfe,  in  earlier  days,  had  been  in  habits 

*  The  ootemporary  annalists  say,  *'  with'an  additional  sum  for  his  expenses 
m  England." 

k2 
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nqpiested  that  his  name  might  be 
tat  a  oontiibiitioii  of  10,000  rupees, 
who  had  charge  of  the  sab- 
old  and  Tenr  dear  firiend,  uawilluig 
99  ^ike  aimaaa^  of  this  ezoessnre  liberality,  de- 
^^Dtfi  iiiUML  a  donation  oi  more  than  half  the 


^Btti^  cf  this  continued  generosHy,  and 
kaifisdilT  wUdi  he  at  all  times  er- 
nme  CQBfebuKd  to  increase.  He  owed 
:&B^  vsBSOi^  tt  a  loUt^  fionned,  as  has  been  seal, 
^  «E^  J&  ^  SBiBfCBig  a  TOT  ciact  account  of  lus 

He  would  firequentty 
snflering  any  laxily  to 
v.*f»^  iim  dte  iiuiuiiyjneal  of  their  pecuniaiy 
:ufttKi.  :iiw  i»dbR  tiHoit  whnfk  begins  in  cardessness 
:ttii^  ^oaftecaus^  eml  nt  Jhhauestj,  He  not  onty 
^tt^  th»  mirt  nuama^  aecounts  but  ccmtiniied  tx) 
Mti^w^^  dhem:  aiHl  I  beliefe  that  at  any  time  he 
v^>ufal  Ikat^rit  sai^nctaoKd  the  precise  amount  to  a 
ru^M  alf  db^  mm  espended  by  him  in  any  given 
mJoddl  $tece  hi^  retomed  firom  his  esqpedition  to 


^  ^  :i^  «  >t  tea*  itt  OM^  tite  iwf  i>  vkich   wms   Toy  careAiIIjr 

>;r   v^M^   ^iMaiSf^  »)t  gd^  n^  bftfM»tei>    I  MJere  that  his  aflUn 

<^.^W  vn^j  ^H9>  iliiwrniiiii  «ten*f  wtw  attMsed.  wiUi  great  jndgaentt 

.%   Nf^^i  <«  4  imriwr  ^  :ik  cimMc^r;  ^  a  coofidmtisl  friend. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

[1835.] 
LIBERATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  PRESS. 

fwfkmM  Hiftory  of  the  Press—The  Censorship— Opinions  of  Lord  Hastings, 
Mr.  Adam,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck— Unsatisuctory  Stete  of  the  Law 
-— Matealfe's  Opinions— Correspondence  with  Lord  CUre — Council  Minute 
— Ael  te  the  Bemoral  of  Restrictions— Address  to  Sir  Charles  Metcidfe— 
His  Answer— Foundation  of  the  Metcalfe  Hall. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Siqpreme  Council  of  India,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  which  had  previously 
been  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  Press. 
The  periodical  Press  of  India  was  then  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  It  sprung  up  in  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings,  and  with  it  the  utmost  latitude 
of  expression  that  could  be  tolerated  by  a  society 
very  tolerant  of  immorality  and  indecorum.  Its 
restrictions  were  those  only  imposed  by  the  bodDy 
fears  of  the  editor  and  contributors,  the  objects  of 
whose  malignant  commentaries  were  rather  the  lead- 
.ing  members  of  the  European  community  of  Calcutta 
than  the  magnates  of  the  local  Government.  The 
first  Indian  newspaper,  known  as  Hicky'a  Oazette^^ 

•  First  published  in  1781. 


ukrahok  of  the  isbiajt  pbisb* 


with  scurrility  of  the  worst  kincL  Lawless 
it  WIS  naturally  exposed  to  eounter-action  oi 
as  individual  men  made  for  the  occasion, 
wild  justice  of  revenge  was  administared 
^  much  vigor  that  Mr.  Hicky  had  not  only  to 
^HBpiain  of  ordinary  assaults  upon  his  person,  but 
«'  serious  attempts,  in  return  for  his  assassination 
«'  iiaracter,  to  assasdnate  liim  in  the  flesh.  Sudi 
Itiscitiousness  as  this  had  a  natonl  xenAssacj  in  doe 
inB^  to  remedy  itself.  A  journal,  the  ecmimou  a&- 
ivot  of  which  is  oftal  and  garbage  of  die  nlthiesA 
iripj  must  be  destroyed  by  the  innate  £KGe  «f  its 
^mytioD.  There  was  little  real  Titaihr  is.  Skkg^^ 
g^BgUe  ;  but  it  was  the  prc^enitor  of  hrahla  ii  d£^ 
iBoemz  which  lived  longer  jmd  fiired  berrar  z  and 
f^ijtn   periodical  Press  was  now 


Kidi  the  improved  moral  tone  of  fiocksry 
I  Shore, 


B^  made  steady  progrcBs.  Hie 
to  cottcern  themselves  morc  Abom  ^ 
mJ[  less  about  the  private  Hcwncbil  sL  ^ 
■1  <liikuiC^t  They  were  for  the  mo^  pan  laaaeBokm 
-iwKkvvtkiBS)  by  no  moans  remarkahle  for  "hrfliit 
^T^SaBc. «  for  *"^y  v»Titing  at  all  beyond  wiuc^voi 
1^  ft«n  the  European  papers,  and  a  frw  iSHa 
V  K<c*l  «ews.  They  had  little  or  nothins  ti, 
,B«iK$t  Lord  Corowallis  and  his  Govema 
m-K-  thev  spoke  of  him  at  all.  they  commaiily-q«. 
«•  i*im  with  respect.  Xo  puhUc  mcanT«iiaw 
»«^  from  the  diffusion  of  sodi  infonnati<»  ^  iitflr 
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and  it  would  appear  that,  therefore,  they 
me  left  very  much  to  themselves.    But  when  Lord 
Wellefile^  arrived  in  India  we  were  engaged  in  a 
gmt  contest  with  the  Erendi,  who  were  endeavor- 
Big  to  establish  a  dominant  influence  in  India,  and 
■Mgdng  with  the  principal  native  dynasties    for 
tke  destmction  of  the  British  power  in  the  East.    It 
m  a  great  crisis,  which  permitted  the  intervention 
tf  no  scruples  and  compunctions,  and  seemed  to 
JBttfjr  measures  which  in   ordinary  conjunctures 
mild  be  without  justification  or  apology.    At  such 
I  time  the  unwary  publication  of  items  of  intel- 
%aioe  might  be  fraught  with  pernicious  results. 
I*ri  Wellesley  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
nlgect  the  Press  to   a  rigorous  supervision.     A 
Msonhip  was  established.     Stringent  regulations 
were  established  for  the  guidance  of  editors  and 
iroprietors,  the  violation  of  which  brought  down 
iqxtti  the  oflfender  the  penalty  of  deportation.     The 
iieenie  under  which  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in 
i  British  settlement  was  cancelled ;  and  he  was  sent 
wt  of  the  country,  to  explode  at  home  in  violent 
speeches  and  pamphlets  about  the  liberty  of  the 
•object  and  the  irresponsible  tyranny  of  English 
satraps  in  the  despotic  East. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Miato  this 
dread  of  the  free  diflFusion  of  knowledge  became  a 
chronic  disease,  which  was  continually  aflBicting  the 
members  of  Government  with  aU  sorts  of  hypochon- 
driacal day-fears  and  night-mares,  in  which  visions 
of  the  Printing  Press  and  the  Bible  were  ever  making 
their  flesh  to  creep,  and  their  hair  to  stand  erect  with 


2t^        aamMAnos  of  the  ikdian  press. 


It  was  Ofor  policy  in  those  days  to  keep  the 
of  IzuEn  in  the  profonndest  possible  state  oi 
and  dairfcnfss^  and  every  attempt  to  dif« 
^bf  Hshi  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  eithei 
>iur  own  or  die  independent  states,  was  vehe- 
r  vrapiMed  and  resented.^  Whilst  the  Press 
jegiLHiMi.  ainuKC  in  the  li^t  of  an  infernal  ma- 
siK^  jf  coiicK  die  censQidiip  was  continued.  13ie 
maKobav  die  editor^s  sheets  was  entrusted 
It  3i>  GovcmmeDt  Secretaries ;  and  there 
^c£3.  sniBisst  ns  who  reniember  the  business 
w&iirk  waa  port  oi  their  official  duties. 
:siia&  ^r^scesiL  dK  Pteaa  remained  in  a  miserable 
ji  ^"sssmc  dtow^boqi  the  administration  of 
Hdnsa  jmL  du^  esd&ar  tqkks  ctf  Lord  Hastings' 
Ste  tae  faner  noUeman  came  out 
:xi  jMttL  T±a  suR  ISiBnl  Tiews^  and  did  not  hesi* 
:aDf  luoiiul^  iti  in»SKe  ks  opinion  that  it  was  ad* 
-;sKCa0Mic^  :u  <i(i«nn3EaKEit  that  its  acts  should  be 
:i;ta}«c9iiL  :u  Titdizir  ifficttsskm,  and  that  the  purer 
inr  »rtin!$  Ji  *  toj««w)r  were,  the  more  willing  he 
%ci«uii  >f  V  suftnt^  tkem  to  such  scrutiny.    The 


i!tecrf«a«9  jc  :btf  sa^  ti^  t&e  GoTcrament  need  be  under 

^  jfn   II        j««i  '.tti  TiMfti^  4f  iftv  91^  ipprrikntsiQos,  for  thmt  the  Nisam 

^^i^iviitab.  ^iKv«*(v:r     ^'^^ttufi  :^^  k*i  taken  to  little  interest  in  the 

.mJim%.  "^i^    km*  :^ifM!i«MMK«i  'NT  OK  IWm^  that  he  had  not  eren  made  a 

^rty<t  «  xfiw  >.>«^  m«Miui|p  9/  {!Cft«  (cuniii  to  the  compotitOTS  vho  had 

tr*  ^  ^iMiv  ..^<«w««i  >f  :dit  Xsnoa  cvoh  nMmd  from  Madras  to  exhiMt 

^'.^vHtuPk  .«.  :X  .^|i^f«uvx!»  ^  Ittv^  the  apptkatkm  to  practical  porpoaea 

^-^  >v«iK>»  -M'l'v'^f^  ^fM-  ^01  ^^^cw  v^the  ioeptements  of  their  craft    But 

M»v    «i    tv  «M^  JC  «t  aJr^  WaitfedLthat  if  tbeGoTemmentitUI 

%  <»«^ii«^  •ct-'Miv  ft^  7^{  iM«wi  5ri!B  asT  oTwatiness  abont  the  presence 


^^  ««rit«^w'^<w''     'ij^«a<i(  3Kttcii«M  <f  tkia  dan^TToos  instrument  of  ciTi- 

^M^   a    vi^    .vai^->.dk^*    ,Nr;^?»y-  Iwuaaaa:  theCourt  of  the  Nizam,  he 

jY^>*  ^.^i    iV  x^tx.t   ^«!«!^«ac^.  ^  <iMHd  CftBlr  obtain  admission  to  the 

^      jqt-tw^-   \V  >*-iiK^**^"^  *i^  Toiia-liLhana  (or  Treasure  -  house), 

.^I  ^  ^  iM.!*^-  ^^ncix  ttf  .dai^!i!cv«&i  aisi  t^n«  ao  cripple  the  press  aa  to 

«k  i,ijr>nTr-    «k  a  4C«Krt^  |CiMik  (»ta«  its  never  being  in  a  fit  state 

Sinm  ^^   Ot  Hill tf»  -n-r^--^  «»i»da^again! 
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restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  &ee 
expression  of  opinion  were  now  gradually  relaxed. 
Li  1818,  the  Calcutta  Journal  was  established,  and 
oondncted  with  a  freedom  and  a  spirit  which  startled 
the  old  Tories  of  Calcutta.  But  Lord  Hastings  could 
not  be  induced,  by  the  exhortations  of  Mr.  Adam  or 
ofter  Gtovemment  functionaries  of  the  old  school,  to 
eorb  what  they  called  the  licentiousness  of  the  first 
poUie  journal  in  Calcutta  that  was  at  all  worthy  of 
tlie  name.  The  acts  of  Govemment  were  now  for  the 
ifast  time  canvassed  with  equal  boldness  and  talent ; 
nd  its  officers  censured  or  ridiculed  in  the  columns 
either  of  bitter  editors  or  stiU  more  bitter  corre- 
spondents.    Now  was  it  that  the  vehemence  of 
^Bmtos  '*  and  the  virulence  of  "  Cleophas  "  made 
nuu^  a  galled  jade  wince  in  the  high  places  about 
Chowringhee.     Perhaps  the  assailer  and  the  assailed 
sate  side  by  side  at  the  breakfast-table  on  which  the 
nncastigated  sheets  were  lying ;  for  "  Brutus  "  was 
not,  improbably,  a  rising  member  of  the  Civil  ser- 
vice, and  "  Cleophas  "  a  liberal-minded  major  on  the 
general  Staff.    Lord  Hastings  watched  the  progress 
of  this  freedom  of  expression ;  perhaps  learnt  some 
nseful  lessons  from  it ;  and  contented  himself  with 
quietly  exhorting  an  editor  to  restrain  his  intempe- 
lance,  and  keep  himself  within  convenient  bounds. 

But  he  went.  There  was  an  interregnum.  And 
then  John  Adam  arose,  and  smote  heavily  at  the 
Indian  Press.  He  was  a  conscientious,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  high-minded  man;  but  he  had 
been  all  his  life  harnessed  in  a  go-cart  of  official 
routine,  and  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  pre- 


I 
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judioes  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth.  He  was 
one  of  the  old  oligarchy  of  Calcutta — an  honesty 
uncorrupted,  good-hearted,  and  very  able  xnaa, 
with  a  mind  warped  by  the  chronic  condition  of 
bureaucracy,  to  which  he  had  been  so  many  years 
condemned.  He  had  long  been  laboring  under  a 
profound  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  the  State 
demanded  an  immediate  suppression  of  the  "  licen* 
tiousness ''  of  the  Indian  Press ;  and  when,  as  Sesiiw 
Member  of  Council,  he  succeeded,  in  1823,  to 
the  YBcaxLcy  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  Lord 
Hastings,  and  became  temporarily  Goyemor-Oenerai 
of  India,  he  determined  to«  put  forth  the  hand  of 
authority,  and  strike  down  the  growing  evil  which 
he  had  so  long  vainly  deplored.  An  occasion  was 
soon  found — it  mattered  not  how  trifling.  The  blow 
was  struck ;  Mr.  Buckingham  was  deported,  ruined^ 
and  became  for  years  a  continual  running  sore  in 
the  flesh  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  British 
Parliament.  But  this  arbitrary  stretch  of  autho* 
rity  did  not  silence  the  Indian  Press.  It  had  been 
discovered,  that  although  the  Governor- Gteneral 
might,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  send  a  British  subject 
to  England,  he  could  not  banish  a  native  of  India* 
Straightway  a  De  Souza  or  Derozio,  or  a  gentleman 
bearing  some  other  name  signifying  that  he  was  an 
East  Indian,  became  enthroned  as  the  nominal 
editor  of  an  offending  paper.  The  danger  of  de- 
portation was  nothing  to  him.  John  Adam  could 
not  send  him  out  of  the  country;  but  he  could 
make  stringent  laws  for  the  governance  of  the  Press, 
and  on  the  14th  of  March  and  5th  of  April,  1828, 
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iqjoIatiDiis  passed,  which  took  all  the  pith  and  man- 
bood  out  of  the  jonmals  of  the  day,  and  the  au- 
tkriiy  Off  tiie  Sfupreme  Court  was  called  in  to  give 
iliaiifbll  eflEbct. 

IqrL  Amherst  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
qfnqofliy  with  the  arbitrary  measures  of  his  prede- 
fmot;  but  for  a  little  time,  especially  as  Adam's 
opiiiions  were  shared  by  the  principal  Ministerial 
fimetianaries  at  the  Presidency,  he  naturally  fell 
into  his  ways ;  and,  accordingly,  the  strong  tyranny 
lUch  he  found  established,  was  suffered  to  have 
tenqpotary  sway.  But  when  he  began  to  think  more 
for  himself,  the  natural  ^mildness  of  his  disposition 
molted  against  the  oppressiveness  of  the  old  Toryism 
of  Calcutta,  and  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
isqpcMed  upon  the  free  utterance  of  opinion  were 
giadiially  relaxed.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
Ins  administration,  persecution  ceased  &om  off  the 
fine  of  the  land,  and  the  journals  of  the  Presidency 
possessed  themselves  in  quietness  and  peace. 

Then  Lord  William  Bentinck  came,  a  Liberal  to 

fte  very  core ;  and  the  Press,  although  the  old  re- 

'  strictive   regulations    continued    in  force,  became 

poetically  free.    He  was  wont  to  say,  snapping  his 

fingers  as  he  spoke,  that  he  did  not  care  a  straw  for 

the  vituperations  of  the  Press.     He  esteemed  it, 

however,   as  a  friend,  and  appreciated  it   as    an 

auxiliary  to  good  government.     He  did  not  scruple, 

indeed,  to  say,   after  he  had  been  some  years  in 

India,  that  he  had  learnt  more  from  it  than  from  all 

the  other  sources  of  information  which  had  been 

open  to  l^iTp  since  he  had  assumed  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  country.  And  yet  no  man  had  be^i 
so  much  censured  in  the  columns  of  the  news* 
papers,  because  no  man  had  been  the  .agent  of 
measures  more  injuriously  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  writing  classes — the  civil  and  military 
services  of  the  Company,  by  the  more  unreflecting 
members  of  which  he  was  cordially  hated  and 
continually  reviled. 

On  one  occasion  only  did  Lord  William  Bentinek 
contemplate  a  departure  from  the  system  of  non- 
interference to  which  he  had  always  rigidly  adhered. 
The  obnoxious  Half-Batta  order,  which  it  had  been 
his  hard  duty  to  carry  into  effect,  had  thrown  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  army  into  a  paroxysm  of  ex- 
citement, from  which  they  found  some  rdief  in  the 
act  of  writing  denunciatory  letters  to  the  papers. 
And  they  availed  themselves  of  the  practical  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  Press  to  the  utmost  possible  esd^nt. 
The  newspaper  offices  were  deluged  with  letters 
from  all  ranks  and  all  branches  of  the  service — 
letters  taking  every  conceivable  shape,  from  a  sedi- 
tious appeal  to  the  army  at  large  to  a  plain  financial 
statement  of  a  subaltern's  monthly  disbursements. 
It  was,  in  every  respect,  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  newspapers  were  open  to  these  appeals. 
The  Press,  indeed,  acted  as  a  great  safety-valve. 
Discontent,  which  might  have  become  dangerous, 
expended  itself  in  a  flow  of  ink.  The  appearance  oi 
half  a  dozen  columns  on  the  Half-Batta  order,  daj 
after  day,  in  each  of  the  morning  papers,  was  sudb 
a  triumph  in  itself,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  affim 
that  it  may  have  averted  a  mutiny.    To  Lord  Wil- 
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liam  Bentinck,  who,  in  the  greater  number  of  these 
letters  was  attadced  as  virulently  as  though  he  had 
been  the  originator  instead  of  only  the  executor  of 
the  obnoxious  measure,  all  this,  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  was  a  matter  of  extreme  in- 
difference. But  when,  in  1830,  the  final  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  received — orders  which 
intimated  a  determination,  in  spite  of  all  references 
and  appeals,  to  adhere  to  their  original  resolution — 
and  the  letter  containing  them  was  about  to  be 
published  for  general  information,  the  Governor- 
General,  anticipating  the  torrents  of  invective  which 
would  be  poured  out  against  the  Court,  bethought 
himself  whether  it  were  not  his  duty  to  that  body  to 
curb  such  expressions  of  disloyalty,  and  for  once  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  Government  by  putting  a  gag 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Press.  And  he  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  his  duty 
so  to  act  in  such  a  conjuncture. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  at  this  time  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  Five  years  before,  in  a 
letter  to  a  familiar  Mend,  he  had  said,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  that  "  if  he  were 
sovereign  lord  and  master,  he  would  let  it  have  full 
swing."*  This  opinion  had  lost  none  of  its  cogency 
in  the  interval ;  and  he  now  regarded  with  strong 
feelings  of  regret,  and  not  without  some  lively  ap- 
prehensions of  evil,  the  contemplated  interference 
of  which  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  spoken.  He, 
therefore,  drew  up  the  following  Minute,  the  rea- 
soning of  wliich  was  not  to  be  resisted : 

*  Ante,  p.  ISU 


2fe  JMLLUMW  iF  TSE  BULLS'  FEES5. 


(i.  la; 

I7I3  'se  inpnncn  21  uie  ^jroTeznor- 

)i  iie  Press  :a  che  occa- 

-I  .ne  HcnuuruLe  ^e  Coiin 

iS    :i'  -die   imceis  01  die 

:*"juaxs  T    n.^!?:*— ion  2as  been  oer- 

=1  jpoKsUT   It  ill  fabiecns.  ir  vemn 

^WTween  -jxe  praeiu  oider 

sraer   mer^   ai&L  jiL:*.Aki  saka  is  expe- 

:    1?    ;*i^Mtry.u  JoL  .s  ^ruiubu:  oil  cod- 


3    ,^:i„     "^r    -TrnKi     rocr   "vas  Ukaac  3D  be  tr-n^l 


en  allowed  in 


it*-2ius  ait   >•  tsl'j:  luiae 

u.^'tf    ctiTiiian  Ji'  cme  is 
£:?.  TTLnst  Tirs^'aileti  in  rhe 

■lt-     -     ^T   -.'  -r:    -   rirectcrs  is 

.  •^,        >     • :iw*.:i    -:i"  ->i  :biIowed 

- -^c-sw-T.^    ^:  .._.    'ill!   i:   :io  oarrn, 

■  V.     -;-"!Swf      -^i:  -nt  iitempc  to 

..•     •*.  ^x  'Ui  .»•&«  -lefh  iiricirion. 
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"Vffiwing  the  question  more  generally,  it  is,  whether  an 
srintnij  interference  with  the  Frees  shall  be  substituted  for 
die  freedom  which  has  for  many  years  been  allowed. 

^I  liave,  for  my  own  part,  always  advocated  the  liberty  of 
the  Praes,  heliering  its  benefits  to  outweigh  its  mischiefs;  and 
leoBtiaue  of  the  same  opinion. 

"Admitting  that  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  like  other  liberties 
of  the  subject,  may  be  suspended,  when  the  safety  of  the 
Sirte  requires  such  a  sacrifice,  I  cannot,  as  a  consequence,  ac- 
faowkdge  that  the  present  instance  ought  to  be  made  an  ex- 
action to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Government;  for  if  there 
we  danger  to  the  State  either  way,  there  would  be  mor^  I 
itaaii  think,  in  suppressing  the  publication  of  opinions,  than 
in  keeping  the  valve  open,  by   which   bad  humors   might 
ewporate.     To  prevent  men  from  thinking  and  feeling  is  im- 
ponble;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  wiser  to  let  them  give  vent  to 
Mr  temporary  anger  in  anonymous  letters  in  the  newspapers, 
die  writers  of  which  letters  remain  unknown,  than  to  make 
tbt  anger  permanent,  by  forcing  them  to  smother  it  within 
their  own  breasts,  ever  ready  to  burst  out.     It  is  no  more 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  such  letters  now  than  it  was  before. 
**  The  Government  which  interferes  at  its  pleasure  with  the 
Press,  becomes  responsible  for  all  that  it  permits  to  be  published. 
We  continually  see  in  the  Calcutta  papers  gross  abuse  of  the 
pabifio  authorities  ;  and  we  answered  to  the  complaint  of  one, 
ibil  this  Government  did  not  interfere  with  the  Press,  or  some- 
tluDg  to  that  efiect.     I  think  that  we  made  a  similar  assertion 
ia  a  communication  to  the  Governor  of  a  foreign  settlement. 
How  can  we  say  such  things  at  one  time,  and  at  another  inter- 
fere with  the  Press  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  do  ? 

**If  I  could  think  it  sound  policy  to  shackle  the  Press,  I 
Aould  prefer  the  steady  operation  of  the  censorship,  or  any 
fixed  rule,  to  the  occasional  interference  of  the  Government  by 
its  arbitrary  will.  Every  letter  addressed  by  the  Government 
to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  Government;  and  the  Bengal  Government 
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_^       -  -r**.    J  niore   ridicule  from  this   sort  of  cone- 
...  . .     -J,   *\'ii  uiy  other  cause.   It  is  true  that  the  power 

.tivunxnir  ridicule  into  terror,  by  the  destmcdoii 

.._  .       ..  -t::o  can  desire  to  sec  a  newspaper  imperti- 

.^.^•:   .*  ^uch  an  end?    Even  punishment  has  some- 

.......  .   ifce.  :he  real  offender  soon  re-appearing  in  the 

^    ... .    T  v  ■.■jaor,  as  a  pretended  martyr. 

.^    2%sv  :t.>a:son3  I  object  to  the  measure  proposed,  con- 
_..-         triLrablo.  on  every  account,  to  leave  to  the  Pren 
i.  :«r.:-^;.".t-i  enjoyment  of  its  supposed  freedom,  and  to 
^.    .     ::c  -neans  which  it  now  practically  possesses  of 
*..  :^    >  Tcndmonts  on  all  subjects,  without  any  other 
^^ .        -..ax  :;:o:«o  of  law  and  discretion. 

"C.T.Metcalfe." 

•H   Aisirua^^  of  this  is  clear  and  emphatic.     The 

^5a«.   iitc-tai^*  had  been  used  five  years  before,  and 

,^^    -0   x*  used  five  years  afterwards.     "I  have 

.K^;>  .Ki^v.v:lU\l  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  I 

.._ji.;o  .^i  iho  s;mie  opinion." 

i^  . vti:  L:iuc\l  steadily  to  advocate  these  principles 

•  ovuc*  cc  ,ui  opportunity  was  presented  to  him.     In 
,.v  H'c^'^^  '^'^  1S32,  when  he  was  Vice-President  in 

'w^tv'v.>  ,^  lotter  appeared  in  one  of  the  Calcutta 
MixCN*  \ih;oh  iT^ve  great  offence  to  the  Grovemor 
'<>%ti\i^\.  It  w:is  a  letter  on  that  most  inex- 
.*v>i  tvv*  ot  all  subjet^ts  of  newspaper  comment,  the 
.;xii«'^:'>'v'ii  of  t^itronage.  Such  conmients  are  ex- 
stitic^   IxAriuless,  for  when  it  is  considered  that 

•  'KHV  s*no  man  is  appointed  to  a  vacant  office,  pro- 
v^>;j  h.«iU'  .^  dozen  are  disiippointed,  the  likelihood 
^  >^>ii*.o  abusive  ^vmmentary  on  the  subject  is  so 

.V*'    '^'15  everv  s<nisible  reader  understands  the 
>vswi\v  ^M*  iW  attvl  :KVopis  it  tor  just  what  it  is  worth. 
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Tbe  Btricfcares,  however,  which  a  certam  '^Cleophas/' 
ef  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  public 
▼irtue,  passed  upon  some  appointments  made  by 
Mr.  liUdungton  and  Lord  Clare,  so  excited  the  in- 
d]^;nation  of  the  latter,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lrad  William  Bentinck,  calling  upon  him  to  ^^  force 
the  editor  to  make  a  public  and  ample  apology, 
xetraddn^  every  word  he  had  stated  to  the  prejudice 
of  Lord  Glare,  or  to  withdraw  the  editor's  license." 
A  copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  Sir  Charles 
Uetcalfe,  on  whom,  as  the  head  of  the  local  Go- 
vernment, would  have  fallen  the  duty  of  taking  any 
steps  to  carry  out  the  Avishes  of  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  to  whom  also  the  latter  confidently 
appeal^  for  redress.  But  Metcalfe  declined  to  in- 
terfere, and  thus  explained  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  impelled : 

SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE  TO  LORD  CLARE. 

**  Bamckpore,  Maj  31,  1832. 

^  My  DEAR  Lord, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your 
Lordship's  letter  of  the  16th  inst,,  with  a  copy  of  the  one  ad- 
diessed  to  the  Governor-General,  whose  orders  on  the  subject,  if 
any  be  issued,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  in  Council 
to  cany  into  effect.  My  own  opinion,  I  acknowledge,  is,  that 
this  (Government  cannot  with  any  consistency  interfere  with 
the  Press  in  the  manner  required  by  your  Lordship,  after 
allowing  it  so  long  to  run  its  course  uncontrolled.  This  Go- 
vernment has,  for  several  years  past,  treated  the  Press  as  if  it 
were  free.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  say  that  since  the  local 
administration  has  been  in  my  hands,  the  Press  has  not  once 
been  interfered  with  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  so  satisfied 
am  I  that  this  is  now  the  most  unobjectionable  course,  that  I 
ihaU  continue  to  follow  it  as  long  as  I  have  any  discretionary 
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power  on  the  sabject.  Tour  Loidahip  considera  ibe  Calcutta 
PieBB  as  under  the  absolute  dominicm  of  the  Supreme  Grovem- 
ment,  and  in  a  great  degree  it  would  be  so,  if  the  local  laws 
and  regulations  which  exist  regarding  it  were  enforced;  but 
they  have  long  since  been  virtually  abolished,  and  the  Press 
here  is  practically  under  no  other  dominion  than  that  of  the 
English  law.  Whatever  may  be  the  good  or  evil  of  this  free- 
dom, it  would  now  be  a  revolution  to  destroy  it,  and  in  that 
case,  Calcutta  would  be  the  only  Presid^icy  where  restrictions 
would  exist.  The  freedom  of  the  Press  would  rise  up  at 
Madras  and  Bombay,  where  no  local  laws  are  in  force  to  re- 
strain it,  and  where,  although  the  power  of  transporting  re- 
fractory editors  may  keep  Europeans  in  awe,  an  East-Indian, 
or  native  editor,  could  any  day  set  the  Government  at  defiance; 
the  actual  occurrence  of  which  difficulty  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  aboHtion  of  the  censorship  and  the  consequent  liberty  of 
the  Press  here,  during  the  administra^n  of  the  Msrqiiis  of 
Hastings.  Tour  Lordship  appears  to  be  of  opinion  thai  Ae 
Governor  of  Madras  and  Bombay  only  are  slandered  in  the 
Calcutta  papers;  but  if  you  took  the  trouble  to  read  all  the 
trash  that  is  published,  your  Lordship  would  see  that  the  Go- 
vernor-General is  continually  libelled.  It  is  not  longer  ago 
than  this  morning  that  I  met  with  an  attack  on  his  Lordship 
for  an  exercise  of  his  patronage,  transferred  from  a  Madras 
paper.  I  am  a  much  less  conspicuous  person,  and  on  questions 
of  patronage,  as  I  have  none  at  my  disposal,  might  hope  to  be 
protected  by  my  insignificance.  Nevertheless,  I  sometimes 
find  myself  calumniated  for  a  pretended  abuse  of  patronage 
with  which  I  have  had  no  concern.  As  far  as  regards  mys^, 
it  is  my  practice  and  intention  to  treat  attacks  by  the  Press 
with  indifierence.  If  ever  driven  to  notice  them,  I  should  pur- 
sue the  course  adverted  to  in  your  Lordship's  letter  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  bring  an  action  against  the  editor.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  now  the  only  remedy  that  can  consistently 
be  adopted  here,  but  I  should  have  recourse  to  it  in  my  own 
case  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  for  the  English  law  seems  to 
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ae  to  i£S)rd|  at  the  best^  yeiy  inadequate  xedreoB  for  oalumny, 
wli3e  the  proceedings  in  Court  often  add  further  insult  to  the 
VDJarj.  ^^  I  am,  &c.  &c., 

*•  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  emphatic  than  this ; 
or  more  consistent  with  all  his  previous  utterances. 

Stilly  for  more  than  two  years  after  this  letter 
was  written,  Lord  William  Bentinck  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  still  the 
Press  continued  practically  free.  No  new  act  was 
passed  a£Pecting  the  interests  of  the  public  journals, 
but  the  propriety  of  framing  some  distinct  regu- 
lations on  the  subject  was  considered  in  Ooimcil,  and 
generally  acknowledged.  The  failing  health,  how- 
ever, of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  his  absence  from  the 
Pjresidency,  and  perhaps  other  reasons  with  which  I 
am  not  acquainted,  caused  the  propped  legislation 
to  be  delayed.  Li  the  mean  while  the  community 
of  Calcutta  were  growing  impatient,  and  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1834-36,  just  as  Metcalfe  was  starting 
for  Allahabad,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General, ciJling  upon  him  to  repeal  the  old 
Fress  regulations  passed  by  Mr.  John  Adam.  On 
the  27th  of  January,  1835,  the  Govemor-GFeneral 
received  the  petition.  An  official  answer  was  re- 
turned, saying  that  '^  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Press  had  already  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  and  he  trusted 
that  in  no  long  time  a  system  would  be  established 
which,  while  it  gave  security  to  every  person  en- 
gaged in  the  fair  discussion  of  public  measures, 
would  effectually  secure  the  Government  against 
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sedition,  and  individuals  against  calumny."  But  in 
"  no  long  time"  Lord  William  Bentinck  returned  to 
England,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

He  was  now  "  sovereign  lord  and  master,"  in- 
deed, and  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  long 
yearned  wals  fairly  before  him.  He  found  that  the 
Goimcil,  too,  were  ripe  for  immediate  legislation. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  whose  first  great  literary  success  had 
been  a  glowing  panegyric  on  John  Milton,  was  not 
likely  now  to  be  backward  in  giving  all  the  weight 
of  his  authority  in  furtherance  of  a  measure  for  the 
bestowal  on  the  people  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing.  There  was  nothing  to  induce  a  pause. 
The  question  had  been  fully  debated.  The  subject 
was  well  understood.  It  is  true  that  a  new  Go- 
vemor-Q«neral,  appointed  by  a  Tory  Ministry,  was 
supposed  to  be  on  his  way  to  India ;  but  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  than  the  mature 
Indian  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  hour,  indeed,  was  come.  The  man  was  ready. 
In  April,  the  draft  act  for  the  future  regulation  of 
the  Press  was  drawn  up  and  duly  published.  It  de- 
clared the  repeal  of  the  Press  Regulations  of  1823 
Ui  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  those  of  1826  and 
1827  in  Bombay.  It  enacted  that  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  all  periodical  works,  within  the  Com- 
pany's territories,  containing  public  news,  or  com- 
ments on  public  news,  should  appear  before  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  should  be 
published,  and  declare  where  it  was  to  be  printed 
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and  published.  Every  book  or  paper  was  thence- 
forth  to  bear  the  name  of  the  printer  and  publisher, 
fiveiy  person  having  a  printing  press  on  his  pre- 
mises was  to  make  declaration  thereof,  and  for  all 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  were  decreed. 

These  regulations  gave  great  satisfaction.  A 
public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  many  of  the 
pcincipal  people  of  Calcutta,  European  and  native, 
attended,  to  give  utterance  to  their  approbation  of 
tihis  wise  and  enlightened  measure.  An  address 
which  had  been  drawn  up  with  much  careful  con- 
mderation,  was  unanimously  voted  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  as  the  Liberator  of  the  Indian  Press.* 

"When  Metcalfe  received  this  address,  he  sate 
down  to  answer  it — ^not  in  the  cold  barren  language 
of  official  formality,  but  with  a  warmth,  an  earnest- 
ness, a  fireedom  of  utterance  which,  however  little 
thi^  might  accord  with  the  conventional  reserve  and 
exchisiveness  of  Indian  statesmanship,  he  felt  in 
his  inmost  heart  were  the  qualities  that  should  dis- 
tingaish  the  manifesto  invited  by  this  public  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  and  approbation.  He  had  taken 
the  gag  out  *of  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  was 
he  now  to  place  it  in  his  own  P    There  was  a  charac- 

*  After  speakiDg  of  the  fallacy  of  proyinoes,  and  its  most  turbulent 
the  opinion  that  a  free  Press  was  in-  times,  renders  this  testimony  the  most 
coopatible  with  the  character  of  the  Taluable  of  alL  We  view  this  as  one 
Indian  GoYemment,  the  address  went  among  other  recent  proo&  that  the 
oo  to  say:  *'  Lord  Hastings  expressed  GoTcmment  of  India  is  wisely  and 
that  opinion;  Lord  W.  l^tinck  im-  safely  entrusted  to  those  who  are  in- 
plied  it  by  permitting  the  Press  to  be  timately  acquainted  with  the  course 
me;  and  your  testimony  has  now  been  of  its  administration,  and  with  the 
idded  to  theirs.  The  experience  of  a  manners,  opinions,  and  feelings  ci  its 
iriiolelife  passed  among  the  people  of  people.'* 
Indiiy  in  ite  most  remote  and  warlike 
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teristic   manliness   and  honesty  in  the  respoiue, 

which  suited  well  with  the  occasion.  Alter  de- 
claring that  all  who  doubted  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  were  bound  to  prove  that  "the  essence  of 
good  government  is  to  coyer  the  land  with  dark- 
ness/' he  proceeded  to  say : 

^*  1£  their  argument  be,  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  nay 
eventually  be  &tal  to  onr  rule  in  India,  I  doee  with  them,  on 
that  point,  and  maintain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  conaequeiioe, 
it  is  our  duty  to  communicate  the  benefits  of  knowledge.  If 
India  could  only  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire^ 
by  keeping  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  our  domina- 
tion would  be  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  ought  to  ceaae. 

^^  But  I  see  more  ground  for  just  apprehenaon  in  ignorance 
itself.  I  look  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  with  a  hope  that  it 
may  strengthen  our  empire;  that  it  may  remove  prajudioei^ 
soften  asperities,  and  substitute  a  rational  conviction  of  tlie 
benefits  of  our  government;  that  it  may  unite  the  people  and 
their  rulers  in  sympathy,  and  that  the  differences  which  sepa- 
rate them  may  be  gradually  lessened  and  ultimately  annihilated* 
Whatever,  however,  be  the  will  of  Almighty  Providence  re- 
specting the  future  Government  of  India,  it  is  clearly  our  duty, 
as  long  as  the  charge  be  confided  to  our  hands,  to  execute  the 
trust  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The 
promotion  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments,  is  mad&stly  an  eeaential 
part  of  that  duty.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  permitted  by 
Divine  authority  to  be  here  merely  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  pay  the  establishments  necessary  to  keep  poasessioii, 
and  get  into  debt  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  are,  doubtlea^ 
here  for  higher  purposes,  one  of  which  is  to  pour  the  enlight* 
ened  knowledge  and  civilisation,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  £ki- 
rope  over  the  land,  and  thereby  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Nothing  surely  is  more  likely  to  conduce  to  these 
than  the  liberty  of  the  Press.'' 
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After  othm  goaeral  aargaments  in  support  of  the 
lUBusure,  he  adverted  to  the  special  grounds  on  which 
he  had  hased  it,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  his  old  Mend 
?(^  Adam: 

**In  addition  to  the  motives  which  must  have  existed,  on 
gCDend  prindplesy  for  giving  the  fullest  freedom,  there  were 
cbcnmstaiioes  in  the  state  of  the  Press  in  India  which  rendered 
As  metsnze  now  proposed  almost  unavoidable.  The  Press  had 
been  pcacticBlly  fiee  for  many  years,  including  the  whole 
penod  of  the  administration  of  the  late  Govemor-Geneial, 
Laid  WiDiam  Bentinck  ;  and  although  laws  of  restriction 
auled  in  Bengal  which  gave  awful  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  ceased  to  operate  for  any  practical  purpose. 
Biqr  were  extremely  odious.  They  gave  to  the  Government 
sAitnoy  power^  which  British  subjects  in  any  part  of  the 
worid  detest.  No  Government  could  now  have  carried  them 
into  eSect  without  setting  umversal  opinion  at  defiance.  After 
tlie  liberty  given  by  Lord  William  Bentinck's  forbearance^  no 
Government  could  have  ventured  to  enforce  those  laws  unless 
it  had  been  gifted  with  a  most  hardy  insensibility  to  ridicule 
and  obloquy.  Even  supposing  them  to  be  good,  they  were 
utterly  nsdess  ;  and  as  they  brought  unnecessary  odium  on  the 
Government,  it  would  have  been  absurd  longer  to  retain  them. 

'*  In  speaking  of  those  laws,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting 
to  the  individual  who,  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
mokt  when  they  were  passed,  bears  all  the  blame  of  being  their 
inlhar.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  purest  and  most  benevo- 
lent men  that  ever  lived.  In  proposing  those  laws  he  must  have 
been  actuated,  as  he  always  was,  by  the  most  upright  and  con- 
identious  motives.  Had  he  been  now  alive,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  Govemmenti  he  would  probably  have  been  among  the 
fiicemost  to  propose  the  abolition  of  those  laws  which  he  for- 
merly thought  necessary,  but  would  now  have  seen  to  be  useless 
and  odious.  To  what  a  degree  popular  feeling  prevails  against 
Aem  cannot  be  more  strikingly  shown  than  by  the  detraction 
nUoh  they  have  broogfat  on  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
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eminently  deserving  of  all  praise,  distinguished  by  great  talents 
and  the  most  important  public  serviceSi  the  soul  of  honor  and 
virtue,  admired,  beloved,  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  bat 
condemned  by  the  public,  who  knew  him  not,  solely  on  account 
of  these  laws  which  they  abhor. 

^^  In  the  Bengal  and  Agra  Presidencies  the  question  was, 
whether  those  laws  should  be  retained  or  abolished;  laws,  be 
it  observed,  too  unpopular  to  be  executed,  which  in  practice 
had  in  every  respect  become  obsolete.    In  the  provinces  subor- 
dinate to  Bombay  there  was  the  same  question;  but  that  waa 
not  the  question  in  other  parts  of  India.    The  question  there 
was,  shall  such  laws  be  introduced  where  they  have  not  been 
known?    Shall  odious  restrictions  be  imposed  where  there  is 
already  perfect  freedom?    Shall  despotic  power  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  law,  or  of  liberty  unrestrained  even  by  law?  At 
Madras  there  was  no  local  law,  and  there  were  no  means  of 
making  any  person  responsible  for  what  was  published.    At 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay  there  was  a  law  already  existing,  as 
free  as  that  now  proposed  for  all  India.    At  Madras  and 
Bombay,  to  have  made  any  law  short  of  perfect  freedom,  would 
have  been  to  impose  restrictions  which  did  not  before  exist. 
Such  a  course  would  surely  have  been  wrong,  and  was  cer- 
tainly unnecessary.    A  law  was  urgently  required  at  Madras, 
where  liberty  existed  without  responsibility.     We  could  not 
legislate  partially  on  such  a  subject;   and  the  restdt  of  our 
deliberations  was,  that  what  is  now  proposed  was  the  safest  and 
the  best  law  that  could  be  devised.    It  gives  perfect  liberty; 
and  all  its  subordinate  provisions  aim  only  at  proper  responsi- 
bility.   Things  could  not  remain  as  they  were;  and  any  law  of 
restriction  would  have  been  sad  retrogression  in  legislation,  and 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age." 

In  conclusion,  after  some  words  of  caution,  he 
spoke  of  himself  and  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Lord 
Heytesbury : 

**  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness  in  the  wish  which  you  have 
expressed  that  I  may  remain  in  my  present  office  long  enough 
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to  take  a  part  in  passing  the  proposed  measure  into  a  law. 
For  two  reasons  I  entertain  the  same  wish.     I  am  naturally 
dearons  of  haying  a  share  in  the  completion  of  a  law  which 
win,  I  trost,  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  India  and  mankind.     I 
am  also  anxious  to  relieve  the  Governor-General  elect  from  the 
icBponabiliij  of  a  measure  regarding  which  long  experience 
in  India  enables  me  to  proceed  without  hesitation.     On  the 
other  handy  there  is  a  consideration  which  will  more  than  re- 
concile me  to  the  transfer  of  this  duty  to  the  hands  of  the 
disdngnished  nobleman  appointed  to  this  office.    Fully  be- 
bnng  that  all  the  prepossessions  of  a  British  statesman,  and 
eqiecially  of  one  who  has  witnessed  the  inferiority  of  countries 
nheie  the  Press  is  enslaved,  compared  with  his  own,  where  it 
18  free,  must  be  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  I  shall 
rejoice  at  his  having  an  opportunity  of  commencing  his  admi- 
msbation  with  an  act  which  will  at  once  establish  a  good  un* 
dentudiog  and  a  cordial  feeling  between  the  head  of  the 
Gorenment  and  the  community  over  which  he  is  to  preside." 

That  this  reply,  printed  as  it  was  in  every  journal 
in  India,  and    speedily  transmitted   to    England, 
should  have  called  forth  much  commentary  in  both 
countries,  was  only  what  was  to  bo  expected.     In 
the  former  it  was  received  with  almost  universal 
applause.     To  a  community  accustomed  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  their  rulers  only  in  the  frigid,  pompous 
language  of  official  reserve,  there  was   something 
refireshing  and  exhilarating  in  the  heartiness — al- 
most the  familiarity  with  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
thus  addressed  himself  to  them.     It  was  a  bit  of 
plain-spealdng,   all  the   more  appreciable  for  its 
rarity.     But  there  were  other  considerations  which 
commended  it  to  men  who  pondered  over  its  Aveighty 
and  sigmficant  sentences,  and  dwelt  lovingly  on  the 
great  truths  it  contained.    Amongst  others  who 
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eoqpressed  their  admiration  of  the  manifieato,  was 
Daniel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta — ^a  man  on  whoee  many 
lustrous  deeds  and  beautiful  traits  of  dharacter  ihs 
historian  of  Christianity  eenturies  hence  will  dwoD 
with  delighted  enthusiasm — ^who  read  the  address 
lovingly  and  hopefully,  and  then  sate  down  to  indite 
the  following  characteristic  letter : 

<'  Dbab  Sir  Charles, — ^I  trust  you  will  let  me  wy  to  70a 
-what  Ishould  have  said  to  Lord  William,  had  it  bees  finom  hil 
pen,  how  delighted  I  am  at  your  reply  <m  the  subject  of  tlw 
Press.  The  acknowledgment  of  Almighty  God-^-^  oonoip-^ 
tion  of  the  true  ends  for  which  we  are  entrusted  with  the  eminis 
of  India — ^the  importance  attached  to  the  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge — the  cautions  insinuated  against  the  abuse  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Press — the  defence  of  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  pigpamlion 
for  Lord  Heytesbury — are  all,  to  my  mind,  admirable. 

"  Forgive  my  presumption.  You  imagine  me  a  rank  Tory— • 
but  I  love  truth,  improvement,  efficiency,  honor,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

^*  I  think  I  should  work  under  you  well,  if  you  would  but 
continue  Governor-General. 

"  I  would  not  have  you,  as  a  Government,  say  a  word  more 
than  your  reply  does  upon  Christianity,  involved  as  it  is  inse- 
parably in  the  European  knowledge,  civilisation,  and  impiOTe- 
ment,  which  you  so  justly  extol  and  put  forward. 

^^  Christianity  is  the  a&ir  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  under 
the  general  eye  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  sustained,  as  it 
develops  its  benefits,  by  due  countenance,  &c. 

*^  But  I  check  my  rashness  again,  and  in  the  only  eflbctual 
way,  when  on  such  a  subject,  by  closing  my  note. 

'^  I  am,  dear  Sir  Charles, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"D.  Calcutta. 

'*  P.  S. — There  is  a  first-rate  speech  of  Mr.  Grant  in  the 
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"Whiht  moll  was  the  lan^piage  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  of  man  whom  England  has  erer  sent  forth 
to  toil  beneoih  an  Eastern  sky,  this  great  measure 
ifar  fhe  liberation  of  the  Indian  Press  found  at  home 
mmaj  asBaOants.  It  has  now  lived  down  thie  re- 
pgaacheB  which  were  once  cast  upon  it,  and  I  should 
BO  more  think  of  writing  an  elaborate  treatise  in  its 
deftnee  than  of  defending  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
or  the  free  admission  of  Europeans  to  all  parts  of 
Inda^  or  any  ol^Ler  of  those  fair  images  of  progres- 
sive ernUsation,  which  have  pushed  down  from  their 
pedestals  the  old  idols  of  monopoly  and  exdusive- 
nesSy  a  blind  worship  of  which  was  once  considered 
fieeesBary  to  the  maintenance  of  our  empire  in  the 
ISasfc.  What  I  would  say,  principally  relates  to  the 
motbes  and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
whioh  were  greatly  misrepresented  at  the  time ;  and 
I  hope,  therefore,  misunderstood. 

It  was  said  that  although  in  1835  he  spoke 
grandiloquently  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  Press,  he 
had  not  always  been  of  that  opinion — ^that  the  doc- 
trines which  he  then  enunciated  were  newly  taken 
upfm  B,  qpecial  purpose ;  that  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tasify  of  a  brief  occupancy  of  the  chief  seat  of  Gro- 
Termnent  to  secure  for  himself  a  little  fleeting 
popularity.  I  hare  shown  that  what  his  opinions 
were  in  1836,  they  had  been  ten  years  before — ^that 
what  he  said  in  1825  he  would  do,  he  did  ten  years 
afterwards — ^ihat  the  performance,  indeed,  exactly 
coincided  with  the  promise.  I  can  trace  only  the 
most  undeviating  consistency  throughout  the  ten 
years  of  which  I  speak. 
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But  it  Has  been  said  that  the  arbitrary  measims 
of  John  Adam  were  applauded  and  supported  bgi 
hitn;  and  those  measures  are  of  a  date  two  years 
antecedent  to  the  period  from  which  I  have  trace(| 
Metcalfe's  declared  opinions.  But  there  is  on  reoor^ 
a  specific  declaration  of  what  his  real  sentimeiMai^ 
were  regarding  the  measures  of  his  Mend.  The 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  late  Dr.  Marshmaa^ 
which  was  called  forth  by  some  comments  he  had 
published  on  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  JaumaU,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  said  on  the  subject  :* 

SIB  C.  METCALFE  TO  DB.  MABSHHAN. 

"  Agra,  Augnit  S2,  ISSe. 

^^  Mt  deab  Db.  Mabshkak, — ^I  am  dnceiely  obliged  to  ycm 
for  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  me  against  a  writer  in  the  ArntUie 
Journal,  whose  attack,  by-the-by,  I  waiT  not  awaie  of;  bat  on 
-what  authority  do  you  say  '  Granted,'  to  an  assertion  that  I 
was  one  of  the  loudest  in  applauding  the  ejection  of  Me. 
Buckingham-— or  something  to  that  effect — ^which  is  meant  to 
fix  on  me  a  charge  of  inconsistency?  I  do  not  recollect  any* 
thing  that  can  justify  either  the  assertion  or  your  admb- 
sion  of  it.  Everything  that  John  Adam  ever  did,  was  firom 
noble  motives;  and  in  ejecting  Mr.  Buckingham  he  du^hjed 
the  firmness  and  boldness,  in  acting  up  to  his  princijAos,  whiek 
are  the  characterbtics  of  an  honest  and  upright  mind.  Thai  I 
admired,  and  still  admire  as  much  as  ever;  but  if  I  have  anj 
recollection  of  my  opinions  as  to  the  measure,  I  thought  dien, 
as  I  now  think,  that  it  was  very  ill-judged.  I  was  always  of 
opinion  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  Government  to  enter  into 
contests  with  the  Press;  and  if  I  had  had  my  will  it  would  not 
have  been  left  for  me  to  legalise  the  liberty  of  the  Press.    I 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  letter,  and  his  venerable  father,  I,  in  common 

for  much  information  besides,  to  my  with  manj  others,  hmTe  been  t»ii*<py 

friend  Mr.  J.  C.  Marshman,  to  the  forward  with  the  deepest  interest, 
appearance  of  whose  promised  life  of 
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tony  to  flee  you  *  giant '  &n  assertion  which  I  believe  to  be 
gfouiidlesi^  nnlesB  mj  cordial  admiration  of  John  Adam's  cha- 
laelar  can  be  conitraed  into  an  approval  of  measures  against 
Ae  Tx^m,  mm  which  I  should  at  the  time  have  dissented^  if  I 
luid  been  in  the  way  to  ofier  any  sentiments,  unless  I  have 
zokDy  fngotten  my  opimons  at  that  time,  which  I  cannot  sup- 
to  be  poenble.  So  bold  an  assertion  staggers  me  (and 
to  have  captured  you),  otherwise  I  should  speak  with 
pontiveneiB  on  the  subject.  But  what  was  your  autho- 
nty  ftr flaying  *  Granted?' 

"  Tours  very  sincerely, 

«  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that,  however  sound  Met- 
calfe's theories  may  have  been,  and  however  benevo- 
lent his  desires,  he  was  not  justified  in  doing  that 
whidi  might  cause  great  practical  inconvenience 
smd  embarrass  future  Governments,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Supreme  authorities  at  home — ^that 
looking  from  the  People's  side  he  may  have  been 
right,  but  that  from  the  Government's  side  he  was 
vmmg.  But  the  fact  is,  that  no  small  nimiber 
of  those  who  advocated  most  zealously  the  libera- 
tioiLQf  the  Indian  Press,  looked  at  the  question  from 
the  Government  side,  and  regarded  the  Press  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  efficient  administration  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  such  as  no  other  agency  could 
supply.  Rightly  understood,  they  contended,  the 
Indian  Press  was  a  formidable  instrument,  ever  at 
the  command  of  a  sagacious  ruler.  What  was  called 
the  *'  licentiousness"  of  the  Indian  Press  was,  perhaps, 
the  characteristic  which  of  all  others,  in  a  Govern- 
ment point  of  view,  constituted  its  chief  utility. 
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The  Indian  FresB  was  said  to  be  a  '^  licentious''  Press, « 
because  it  sometimes  attacked  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment as  a  body,  and  sometimes  th^  acts  or 
characters  of  individual  servants  of  the  Grovemment. 
In  the  former  case,  as  I  have  already  shown,  it  was  a 
great  safety-valve.  Discontent  exhausted  itself  in  big 
words ;  and  the  flower,  safety,  was  plucked  from  the 
nettle,  danger.  In  the  other  case,  it  had  aU  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  vast  system  of  espionage  without  any 
of  the  odium  that  attadied  to  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  spies.  The  editor's  box,  under  a  free 
Press,  was  sure  to  become  a  general  depository  for 
all  complaints  against  inefficient  or  unprincipled 
Government  servants.  A  man,  who  had  a  charge 
to  bring  against  an  official  fimctionacy  for  abus- 
ing his  power,  or  neglecting  his  duty,  might 
now  slip  it  into  the  editor's  box,  as  a  Venetian 
would  into  the  Lion's  Mouth,  and  so  make  his 
complaint  known  to  the  rulers  of  the  land.  These 
charges  might  not  be  true.  They  might  be  based 
upon  a  misconception,  or  contain  a  wilful  ex- 
a^eration  of  the  truth.  But  if  "  Expositor,  *'  or 
"  Detector,  "  or  a  "  Hater  of  Oppression,  **  com- 
plained that  the  myrmidons  of  the  collector  in  a 
certain  district  were  torturing  the  natives,  or  the 
judge  of  a  certain  court  was  habitually  keeping  his 
suitors  waiting,  whilst  he  was  hunting,  or  shooting, 
ox  playing  with  his  children,  and  it  were  found  upon 
inquiry  that  no  ryots  had  been  tortured,  and  no 
suitors  kept  waiting ;  although  such  untruths  might 
be  unpalatable  to  the  object  of  them  and  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  journal  in  which  they  appeared,  no 
injury,  at  least,  was  inflicted  on  the  Government. 
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Or  if  it  "were  asserted,  in  a  letter  from  the  Mofussil, 
signed  ••An  Indigo  Planter,"  or  "  True  Blue,''  that 
liifi  interasts  of  thousands  in  some  obscure  locality 
ware  entrusted  to  a  functionary  imbecile  from  old 
aga,  incapacitated  by  disease,  or  enfeebled  by  evil 
hafcttii  and  it  were  found  that  the  incumbent  was 
healthy,  and  discreet,  no  very  great  harm 
to  any  but  the  editor  or  the  proprietor  of  the 
in  which  the  falsehood  appeared.  But  if,  on 
Ike  olher  hand,  these  statements  were  true  (and 
ttegr  were  far  more  likely  to  be  true  than  false),  it 
was  placed  in  the  power  of  Government  to  remedy 
thB  evil,  without  their  incurring  any  odium  by  detect- 
ing it.  Thus  a  free  Press  in  India  was  calculated  to 
atowigthen  the  hands  of  Government,  by  giving  them 
m  power  of  supervision  and  control  over  their  ser- 
vaoti  which  nothing  else  could  supply.  And  that  it 
faai  abundantly  performed  this  important  function ; 
flwfc  it  has  exposed  much  evil,  that  it  has  led  the 
wa^  to  much  good,  and  altogether  contributed 
laigely  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  last 
tenonfy  years,  is  a  fact  which  nothing  but  the  most 
iawtmate  prejudice  will  urge  a  man  to  deny.  The 
Grovemment  has  never  been  so  strong ;  the  servants 
of  Government  have  never  been  so  efficient ;  the  re- 
lations betwemi  all  estates  and  all  classes  have  never 
becsi  so  harmonious;  there  has  never  been  more 
Older  and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  more  peace 
and  good-wiU  among  men,  than  during  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  Charles  Metcalfe  liberated 
the  Indian  Press. 

The  new  Press  B;egulations,  though  the  draft  of 
them  was  published  in  the  spring,  did  not  come  into 
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operation  until  the  autumn.    The  freedom  of  the 
Indian  Press  dates  from  the  16th  of  September, 
1836.    It  was  a  great  day,  which  the  people  of  Cal- 
cutta were  eager  to  celebrate.     So  they  subscribed 
together,  and  they  erected  a  noble  building  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hooghly,  to  contain  a  pubUc  library, 
and  to  be  applied  to  other  enlightening  purposes, 
and  they  called  it  the  Metcalfe  HalL     It  was  to  bear 
an  inscription   declaring  that  the  Press  of  India 
was  liberated  on  the  15th  of  September,  1835,  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  and  the  bust  of  the  Liberator 
was  to  be  enclosed  in  the  building. 

But  whilst  the  community  of  Calcutta  were  striy- 
ing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  great  act,  the 
Home  authorities  were  thinking  of  a.Tnin11ing  the 
act  itself.  They  did  not  perceive,  at  that  time,  how 
instrumental  a  free  Press  might  be  in  working  out 
the  great  objects  which  they  had  at  heart.  They  saw 
only  dangers  which  did  not  exist.  But  when  Lord 
Auckland  came  out  to  India,  he  marvelled  greatly 
at  their  alarm;  and  wisely  discouraged  the  back- 
ward movement  which  the  Home  Government 
would  perhaps  have  made,  if  a  less  liberal  states- 
man had  chanced  to  be  at  the  head  of  a£fairs.* 

*  '^  The  good  people  of  England,"  Board.    It  had  never  occarred  to  me 

wrote  Lord  Auckland  to  Metcalfe,  in  to  think  of  it  as  of  one  of  danger 

June,  1836,  ''have  taken  strangely  and  innovation  until  I  heard  of  the 

to  heart  the  estahlishment  of  a  free  alarm  that  had  heen  raised.     Upon 

Press  in  India.    There  has  been  a  dis.  all  observation,  I  am  well  satisfied 

position  to  reject  the  act  by  which  it  that,  without  eff^tingany  subttaatiftl 

has  been  effected.    The  end,  however,  change,  it  rests  upon  a  good  prindi^ 

of  their  deliberations  on  the  subject  and  has  removed  a  cause  of  irritaMiy 

has  been  an  angry  despatch  condemn-  and  the  tenor,  therefore,  of  our  answer 

ing  the  measure,  and  calling  the  Coun.  to  the  Court  cannot   be  doubted.** 

cil  to  consider  the  propriety  of  its  re-  What  effect  the  displeasure   of  the 

peal.    I  am  exceedingly  surprised  at  Company  had  on  Metcalfe   himself^ 

the  manner  in  which  this  measure  has  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chi^ter* 
been  received  both  by  the  Court  and 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

[1836—1837.1 
LAST  DAYS    IN   INDIA. 


BefOCBtkn  of  Lord  Heytesbury's  Appointment — Lord  Auckland  Govcrnor- 
Gcnonl— Abolition  of  the.  Agra  Presidency — Metcalfe's  Doubts  and  Unccr- 
tiiiite— Investiture  of  the  Bath — Acceptance  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovcrnor- 
diip— Depiurtare  for  Agra — Administration  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 


Whilst  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  a  Tory  Governor- 
General,  was  giving  effect  to  the  great  measure  to 
which  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  devoted,  a 
Whig  Governor-General  was  making  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  voyage  to  Calcutta.  The  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  doomed  to  perish  in  its  in- 
fsxicj.  It  had  scarcely  met  the  new  Parliament 
when  it  was  demonstrated,  in  the  most  unmistakeable 
maimer,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
colleagues,  therefore,  resigned;  and  the  old  Whig 
cabinet,  with  some  slight  modifications,  was  recon- 
structed under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
Mr.  Grant,  now  created  Lord  Glenelg,  went  to  the 

VOL.  n.  T 
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Colonial  Office,  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Ministry  was  to 
revoke  Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment.  He  had 
received  the  usual  valedictory  entertainment  firom 
the  East  India  Company ;  he  had  drawn  the  outfit 
allowance  granted  to  every  new  Govemor-Gteneral ; 
he  had  made  every  preparation  for  his  voyage  to 
India  by  the  Jupiter — ^but  he  had  not  sailed.  The 
Whigs  were  just  in  time  to  arrest  his  departure. 
They  determined  that  Lord  Heytesbury  should  not 
be  Governor-General.  They  had  full  confidence  in 
the  man  who  held  the  reins  of  Government,  and 
althoi^h  they  would  not  abandon  what  they  called 
thdr  principles,  by  appointing  a  Company's  servant 
permanently  to  the  Vice-regal  office,  they  were  won- 
derfully consoled  by  the  idea  that  the  public  interests 
were  no4  likely  to  suffer  by  any  delay  that  might 
occur  in  the  appointment  of  a  Whig  nobleman  to 
that  honorable  and  lucrative  post. 

To  Metcalfe  these  changes  were  only  of  impoviance 
so  far  as  they  unsettled  and  held  him  in  a  contmual 
state  of  incertitude.  "  We  are  in  expectation,"  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker,  "  of  hearing  soon  of  the  nomi- 
natiooDL  of  Lord  Glenelg,  or  Lord  Auckland^  or  some 
other  Ixnrd,  as  Gt>vemor-General,  and  of  the  aboli- 
tion off  the  Agra  Grovemm^it.  I  may,  therafore, 
soon  follow  tlm  letter.  My  prospect  is  Tery  com- 
fortable ;  t(xt  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  I  shall 
be  happy,  grateful,  and  contmt.  When  the  worst 
i&  a  return  to  England  to  enjoy  independence  and 
retirement,  good  is  the  worst." 
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In  anotiier  letter  he  wrote  more  fciUy,  still  to  the 
same  correspondeiit,  regarding  his  future  prospects ; 
and  in  reply  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Tucker,  on  the 
Landed  Seyenue  of  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
spoke  of  his  own  views  regarding  that  and  other 
matters  CQDnected  with  the  financial  condition  of  the 
emmttj: 

''I  Iiad  node  vp  my  mind  ta  go  home^  when  the  Agra  Bill 
led  so  iBpidfy  to  approach  completion,  but  am  thrown  into 
agaan  by  the  nncertain  fate  which  now  awaits  iL 
I  expected  to  be*  rdiered  from  my  temporary  charge  here  by 
Lend  Hey teiborir  two  months  ago,  and  now  I  look  forward  to 
it  to  some  one  else,  two  or  three  months  hence.  We 
on  Lord  Glenelg  or  Lord  Auckland;  but  as  no  one 
liioigiit  of  Lord  Heytesbuzy  before  his  actual  appointment,  so 
we  nay  hare  a  stranger  whom  no  one  thinks  of  now,  or  Lord 
Beytesbnry  i^abi,  in  the  erent  of  another  change  in  the  Mi- 
nirtry.  Whoeyer  it  may  be,  my  best  assistance  shall  be  at  his 
commaad,  if  I  can  render  any.  My  views  remain  as  befove. 
I  have  no  wish  to  throw  up  service  if  I  hold  an  office  which 
win  not  discredit  me;  but  am  q^uite  ^villing  to  go  if  I  experi- 
ence a  loss  of  confidence,  or  have  only  the  option  of  remaining 
in  an  inferior  appointment  compared  with  what  I  have  filled, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Lieutenant-Governorship 
i^ypointed  by  the  Govemmeut  in  India,  which  I  could  not,  I 
thmk,  have  hcU  with  credit,  after  being  member  of  Supreme 
<>Hinffi1j  Governor,  and  temporary  Governor-General,  although 
tihe  duties  would  have  been  as  interesting  and  important  as  those 
of  Governor. 

"  As  Governor  of  Agra,.  I  wrote  a  letter  recommending  per- 
mission for  permanent  settlements  to  be  given,  for  eventual  use, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Gh>vemor,  on  occasions  which  might 
justify  it.  I  think  that  they  might  be  beneficially  introduced 
into  the  Western  Provinces  in  many  instances.    The  idea  has 

t2 
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met  with  some  oppoation;  but  the  letter  has  gone  for  your 
consideration.    I  trust  that  the  apparent  decay  of  our  Land 
Bevenue  was  only  temporary,  and  owing  to  temporary  causes. 
I  have  been  trying  of  late  to  find  out  our  real  financial  condi- 
tion,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  accounts,  firom  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  prepared.     The  result  shows  in  the  present 
year,  on  estimate,  a  surplus  in  India  of  above  three  crore  and 
twenty  lakhs  to  meet  home  expenditure  ;  but  this  is  in  part 
composed  of  an  estimated  increase  of  Land  Revenue  in  Bengal 
and  Agra  of  about  seventy-five  lakhs,  besides  an  increase  of  other 
branches,  which,  if  not  all  realised,  will  afiect  the  result.    The 
prospect,  however,  is  better  than  it  was,  when  it  appeared  from 
the  accounts  that  our  Indian  surplus  was  only  a  crore,  or  a  crore 
and  twenty-seven  lakhs.    This  appearance  induced  us  to  address 
the  Court,  propoong  strong  measures  of  retrenchment,  which 
will  not  be  so  urgently  required,  if  the  information  now  elicited 
from  the  Accountant-General's  office  prove  correct.    Nothing 
would  rejoice  me  more  than  to  see  that  we  had  really  an  income 
equal  to  all  our  charges,  at  home  as  well  as  in  India.     After 
that  I  should  have  great  hopes  of  prosperity;  but  to  go  on  bor- 
rowing in  time  of  Peace  is  a  very  disheartening  business.'* — 
lOdober  4,  1835.] 

It  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the  year  that  tidings 
of  the  nomination  of  Lord  Auckland  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  reached  Metcalfe  in  Calcutta.  Of  that 
nobleman  he  knew  little,  except  that  they  had  been 
shoolfeUows  at  Eton ;  but  the  circumstance,  trifling 
as  it  was,  tended  to  increase  his  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards his  successor.  Whether  he  would  remain  in 
the  country  to  aid  the  new  Gx)vemor-General  was 
still  an  open  question.  Much  depended  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  Agra  Bill,  then  before  Par- 
liament, would  be  shaped.  To  Metcalfe  himself,  as 
he  continued  to  write  to  Mr.  Tucker,  the  issue  wafi 
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of  liifle  consequence,  as  regarded  his  futxire  hap- 
piness: 

^  I  am  looldiig  out/*  he  said,  '*  for  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Anekland,  which  may,  I  conclude,  be  soon  expected,  and  am 
qoHe  nncertam  as  to  my  own  movements.     I  have  been  watch- 
rag  the  Agra  Bill,  but  cannot  trace  it  beyond  the  second  read- 
iBg.    Hie  Agra  Government  abolished,  and  nothing  else  done, 
nrjr  coarse  would  be  clear  enough;  but  if  the  Governor-General 
arave  without  sentence  having  been  passed  against  the  Agra 
Ooremment,  but  with  the  verdict  still  hanging  over  it,  I  shall 
be  puzzled;  as  I  shall  neither  like  to  abandon  the  Government 
to  which  I  have  been  appointed,  nor  be  quite  satisfied  in  resum- 
ing it,  with  80  near  a  prospect  of  its  dissolution.    There  is  no 
we,  however,  in  troubling  you  with  my  uncertainties.    I  must 
determine  for  myself,  when  the  time  comes,  as  may  seem  to  be 
most  according  to  duty.     If  I  go  home,  I  shall,  I  trust,  find 
you  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  the  same  energy  of  cha- 
neCer  which  you  have  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  upholding 
&e  honor  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  extraordinary  period 
during  which  you  were  their  leader — not,  I  trust,  for  the  only 
time.     I  shall  not  be  surprised,   but  should  think  it  most 
natural,  if  this  letter  found  you  again  in  one  of  the  Chairs;  and 
my  anxiety  for  the  good  government  of  India  makes  me  wish 
that  it  may  be  so"—lDecember  27,  1835.] 


"...  I  am,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  daily  expectation 
of  Lord  Auckland's  arrival;  but  we  do  not  yet  know  when  he 
actually  sailed.  My  movements  will  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  position  in  which  I  may  find  myself,  after 
delivering  over  the  Supreme  Government.  The  limit  that  I 
have  ever  fixed  for  my  public  service  in  India  is  the  point  at 
which  I  cannot  continue  to  serve  without  a  sense  of  descending 
from  a  higher  position  to  a  lower.  The  descent  from  the 
Governor-Generalship  I  do  not  regard  in  that  light,  because 
it  was  avowedly  a  temporary  and  provisional  appointment,  in 


iL  'xag  coafiimed.     The  pomtion 

-r  -wcis.  Z  zLJLii  y  n.g  r:  »:ine  degndatioii  to  descend,  u 

■  I':eciZje  Governor-General — that 
ih  ihc  provisional  appoint- 
The  latter  made  me  the 
X  Tirmm  h.  vrich  I  should  be  glad  to 
z  wocld.  I  think,  be  something 
Gcvymvvrship  of  Agra  be  ie» 
3i:m?Ti.-irion  of  the  Govemor- 
."VQ*  i9Kii2  in  tCLAi  situation.     If  the 
I  ^czcn-o;:  I2£  ptovisLonal  Governor- 
jb  juslei.  ^:xxi  z^Liictance  to  abandon  the 
r  '^'*=^  t^j    Uii  s  ^jcii^crcdLincing  reluctance 
.-£  jcjupjixr  ;in  interior  poation  to 
i  ^  xe  ^me  ii  zwc  preceding  Grovemor- 
&  ioii  Lcri  H^yiissbuiy.   If  the  Go- 
^  .>:  j.:i3njei»  .inii  :i:£  pr.^vidoQal  Grovemor- 
^  .^fSLJi..v  i^nuin.   You  now  know 
1  JUL  ^^ay^j  LU!in.    Nothing  but  a 
r.^  «i«l  In  "J  :iik:  :r:ci  ^  public  service,  as 
^^    fc.r    '■_^^""   -?-  iAiulucs  r^nM'TJ^^;  but  that  feeling 
T-iwu.i*-=--  :^  -*:  u:.:';^  ^'-c  a"  vhiz  I  iupc  before  been. 
».T   1  aac--- -5:'!  -iJx  ..;cic-ja  :i  ^e  Aim  Government 
^.i-x  illTfi-xr-var-  »  ^iiL  bu-  I  cannot  trace  the 

^\i  %  lecKr  :xom  the  Court 


.    ^«M      .-..>.  ^•:.'.  -^»t'N   :i  i  ianaciol  sc^zcniont,  on  the 

•    -t  ,'  .i.._i-a<^^  -•   -:u  Xujrvi  Fresidency  on  the 

.  _    ^•.     .i:-.  «>.     ITiv:  prsiAir  pixbobility,  how- 

>     .^.>oiu>  jiUu  ^-^  I  sbbl  5Con  follow  this 

X    :.i-  -^--    •  i.xi.-ii^:7  ,viil'I  ic  happier  than 

•  fc   ^.-       -i.;*^.  .-n:  r^iicei.     I2  ^:i;s^  to  England 

^     .      V-, •    -^^   >"^vv    a  jic  rr'.'sc^jcs  ot*  retirement 

o    •w-    .-*•      ^>*-.    'v:   ^x    ^  .» .ubi  iiiscnccions  that  I 

f .    .  -itt  .  •:*,  ?4:v:rj.v  ijbfr  vcu  receive  this 
.^    -i^Afi^t     .  s:iA.4^  7-:a  bv  the  hand,  and 


^a- 
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tacpamag  to  you  penonally  how  much  I  feel  obliged  to  yoa 
/or«&jonr  IdndtkeM."— [January  24,  1836.] 

And  noir  it  became  to  Metcalfe  a  Butflect  of  earnest 

whether  he  should  remain  in  India 

the  amval  of  LoErd  Auckland^  or  yield  to  the 

desiie  of  his  own  heart  and  letum  to  his  native 

ooontiy.     He  was  prepared  to  stifle  his  own  indina- 

HcfjoiM  mnd  continue  to  serve  the  State,  if  he  could  do 

«>intiiouta]^iDanife6t  official  degradat^    But  the 

tidingB  whidi  came  from  facHaie  of  the  pvogress  of 

At  new  Agm  Bill,  hy  which  the  some^tiiBe  Fre&d- 

ieaty  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  lieiitenant^Gorernor^ 

dbip  with  rery  limited  power  and  pomp  attached  to 

it»  made  him  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  accepting 

an  ofioe  in  which  he  would  occupy  a  position  ap- 

IMUnntly  lower  than  that  to  which  he  had  previously 

attained.   In  the  midst  of  the  doubts  and  perpiexities 

raggested  by  these  considerations,  there  came  to  him 

very  gratifying  letters  from  England— letters  which 

assored  him  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  wafi 

hdd  both  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Crown 

Ministers — ^letters  which  urged  him  to  remain  in 

India  at  the  head  of  the  Agra  Government  in  spite  of 

the  mutilation  it  had  undergone.     As  a  proof  of  the 

Despect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  King  and  his 

ICnisters,  it  was  intimated  that  his  Majesty  intended 

to  bestow  upon  him  an  especial  mark  of  his  royal 

fsmr.     He  would,  doubtless,  have  been  created  a 

haronet ;   but  he  was  a  baronet  already.     So  the 

Sing  intimated  his  intention  of  conferring  on  him 
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rhs  Cbrsnd  Cross  of  the  Bath.*  Lord  Auddand  was 
OKI  oaRT  out  the  insignia  with  him,  and  the  Investi* 
tare  was  to  take  place  after  his  arrival,  t  Still  Met- 
eaEE^  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  in  justice 
to  fiimsdf  he  could  accept  such  an  appointment  as 
tb»  lieutenant-Grovemorship  of  Agra,  and  on  the 
7A  of  February,  1836,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker : 

•*'  yhjkj  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  with  the  Agra  Bill.  It 
»  ^  only  copy  as  yet  received  here.  As  you  surmise,  I  do 
Qtffi  ;Ke  how  I  can  stay  in  this  altered  and  subordinate  condition 
vrf  «Y  cMlevant  Government.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  prepared, 
i):  iM^dng,  at  present  unknown  to  me,  should  occur  to  change 
QKY  mind,  to  embark  for  England  after  delivering  over  charge 
vrf'  like  Supreme  Government  to  Lord  Auckland,  whose  arrival 
w^  vladly  expect  I  had  no  wish  to  retire  from  the  public  ser- 
xic^  and  should  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  retained  the  same 
poiiilion  that  I  held  during  the  latter  part  of  Lord  William 
l^tinck's  Government,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Lord 
JWvte^bury,  but  I  do  not  like  tumbling  down  hill.  I  shall  re- 
tij»  thankful  and  grateful  for  all  the  favors  and  distinctions  that 
I  hAVt>  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors  and  his  Majesty's 
MmUtersu  I  have  intelligence  of  the  honor  of  the  Grand  Cross, 
•isf  which — although  you  may  not  have  had  any  immediate 
^^ro  in  conlerring  it — I  hold  myself  in  great  measure  indebted 
V  v\)U,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  you  brought  my 

*  Tho  manner  in  which  the  inti-  to   announce   the   commission    with 

vMklks^i  was  cH)nvo>'eil  must  have  been  which  he  had  been  charged,  adding^ 

>vfv  snitity  ing  to  Metcalfe.    Sir  Her-  "  I  shall  probably  have  it  in  my  power 

^^  *wlor,  bv  the  King*s  command,  within  a  very  few  days  after  your  re- 

ttOiC^ruKM  the  Court  that ''  his  Migesty  ceipt  of  this  letter,  to  make  your  ac- 

^A  l<^il  K^'At  satisfaction  in  thus  ma-  quaiutance ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 

^al^(ai£  his  sense  of  the  meritorious  I  am  anxious  to  do  so,  and  that  I  look 

4tuU  vaTuablo  services  of  so  highly  forward  with  hope  and  with  confidence 

w*iHViaWo  and  distinguished  an  indi-  to  the  advantage  which,  in  imder- 

\iUuaI.'*  taking  the  Government  of  India,  I 

t  l,^v^l  Auckhuid  wrote  fVom  the  shall  derive  from  your  assistance." 
A4«^i^^>  w  the  13th  of  November, 
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name  into  notice  in  the  straggle  regarding  the  (joyemor- 
Geneahhip.** 

fiat  scarcely  had  Metcalfe  despatched  this  letter, 
when  other  encouraging  communications  came  to 
him  firom  his  friends  at  the  India  House.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Stanley  Clarke,  wrote  to  him,  on  the 
26th  of  Septemher,  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had 
heen  unanimously  appointed,  for  a  third  time,  Pro- 
yisional  Governor-General,  on  the  death,  resignation, 
or  coming  away  of  Lord  Auckland  : 

"Hence,"  he  added,  "I  am  led  to  hope;  and  I  may  say  it  is 
the  unanimous  hope  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  new  Governor-General,  that  you  may  be  disposed,  on 
the  flame  high  and  patriotic  grounds  which  it  is  well  known 
govern  all  your  movements,  to  accept  the  oflGce  which  will  be 
tendered,  in  its  reduced  character,  to  your  consideration;  and 
that  the  East  India  Company  may  be  thus  secure  of  your  highly 
Taluable  services  both  at  Agra  and  (should  the  contingency 
happen)  eventually  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Government." 

On  the  same  day,  Metcalfe's  old  Mend  and  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Edmonstone — then  an  honored  memher 
of  the  Court  of  Directors — addressed  to  him  a  long 
and  interesting  letter,  pleading  in  the  same  strain : 

"  Our  earnest  and  anxious  hope,"  he  wrote,  "  now  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  legislative  alteration  which  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  Agra  (founded  mainly,  by  the  way,  on  your  own 
representations),  you  may  still  be  disposed  to  afford  the  impor- 
tant benefit  of  your  continued  services  by  taking  upon  you  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  Lord  Auckland  will  pro- 
pose to  your  acceptance,  conjoined  as  it  will  be  with  the  renewal 
of  your  provisional  succession  to  the  office  of  Governor-General. 
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b  i^  so  doubt,  a  gnborfinate  appointment;  but  in  jcfoi  hmyh 
is  wiU  be  sobordinate  only  in  name;  as  we  aieivdl  mmirafl 
dbait  Laid  Anckknd,  &r  firom  being  inclined  to  exercnse  tbe 
cnitoilwbk^LQid  VTillkm  deemed  indifl^^  be  too 

imgfj  s»  be  bimadf  guided  hjjaai  si;^>enor  knowledge  and 
jiiiioev  sad  kave  to  joa  the  full  and  uncontrolled  authoxity, 
iAak  bat  in  ereiy  other  department  of  your  adminia- 
I  ghukA  oondnde  this  letter  without  expressing  the 
wUcii  I  oonlemplase  the  hcmois  and  distinctioiis 

a  angular  and  grati^^x^ 

fifc  to  Idive  seem  tlii«e  Tafaied  frieada,  with 

I  w:»  a&BiIlT  aanoialBd  bxmx  the  Tery  commenoement 

to  the  highest  office  of  the 
r  now  ooileague^  Bqrley." 

lUdi  teooght  thes^  letfeerB, 
Gof«]i€r43eiieral  to  Calcutta, 
r^  jcsni  vi£  Idcd  %nfHiiiil  bad  been  looked  for 
JL  ar  vMvcse^'  Fe&cianr^  and  tbe  montk  had  bare^ 
%ucai  »  ji  v:iui»  befoce  tbe  Jupiter  frigate  entered 
iieifiM^Ke^  :ivi9ci  Meicadfe  bad  deqpirfched  letteca 
\  n^^^'icvute  :u  :tteifC  his  successor  at  the  Sand-heads^ 
«Hi  M  t^  itei  of  Maatdi  Lord  Auddand  wr^te  to 
::£ktttk  ihtt  ^  kd^  kmd  offik;».  ''  I  thankfally 
JcvVfK>^  ^  vrMe^  ^tke  atrangemaits  whidi  you 
>w  <ihhi  <»!km^  w  propose  for  my  reception  in 
X  iucMCia  ^  I  icp^^  ?  5vMttorrov.\  It  will  then  give  me 
\^  AiWR^uw  :^^  WBBew  an  acquaintance  which  has 
tv^^  Xvn  ittiwrupced  for  at  least  thirty-five  years; 
wt%i  X  .i^.>iL  t$)!C%;iiU  wxA  pteasure  and  earnestness  to 
,  K^  .Wvtttft^  01  dtts  advice  which  yon  so  cordially 

'  *K  ^"^^^fvMriM  ^jrv«e  w  :%ic  «iii»    at*  Tgar  seirices,  and  is  quite  prepared, 
U^^.      \iw  «A^«^(H^M>(ii^«MnJ:  wfit    wader  tbe  new  fbrm,  to  assign  Uunge 
X  %jiA  tuirm  ^  ^^  i'^  Wmm^    foliiml  powcn to  your  hands.** 
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tender— though  even  with  this,  I  eaamot  but  feel 

hcfw  fifliealt  it  will  be  for  me  to  supply  the  TBcancy 

widohyoift  am  about  to  make." 
If  aayflung  bad  been  wanting  to  give  full  effect 

ii  fte  chnmings  of  Clarke  and  Edmonstone,  it 
vooU  haen  been  fonnd  in  the  demeanor  of  the  new 
GorBnM»-6eneraL  Metcalfe  soon  found  that  all 
tat  liad  ^been  said  about  Lord  Auckland  by  his 
ftiBBda  «t  iiie  India  House  was  unadomedly  true. 
Sb  tmr  flt  onoe  in  his  successor  a  man  of  unaffected 
modesty,  eager  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  had  earned  by  long  service  in  the  coimtry  a 
li^  to  giro  him  advice.  And  in  a  little  time  it 
becsuDB  apparent  that  the  new  Governor-General 
was  a  man  yery  earnest  in  his  desire  to  do  good ; 
raj  himest  in  his  intentions ;  very  assiduous  in  his 

to  business;  and  of  a  very  remarkable 
lor  the  rapid  acquisition  of  facts.  A  few 
Bvfficed  to  establish  relations  of  confidence 
md  inftinuM^  between  them.  And  Metcalfe  soon 
fiftt  fiist  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  colleague 
wifli  whom  he  was  more  likely  to  co-operate  with 
{hat  eordlality  which  is  at  once  so  delightful  to  the 
imifyiiiii5Ll  and  SO  beneficial  to  the  State. 

SSb  resolution  to  return  to  England  was,  indeed, 
g;iYing  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  re- 
ascBiilts  which  had  been  made  upon  it.  But 
before  it  became  necessary  to  ddiver  a  final  decision, 
the  bnaness  of  the  Investiture  of  the  Grand  Cross 
was  to  be  performed.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
cnemonial  at  (jovemment  House.  The  14th  of 
March  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  show.    The  Garter- 
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King-at-Arms  had  sent  out  something  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  ceremony  as  it  had  been  performed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  investiture  of  Sir  Greorge 
Barlow ;  and  now  Mr.  Colvin,  the  Grovemor-Gene- 
ral's  Private  Secretary,  was  instructed  to  make  all 
the  necessary  arrangements.  In  the  mean  while, 
Lord  Auckland  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to 
forewarn  him  of  what  he  intended  to  say  on  pre- 
senting the  insignia  to  him.  There  is  such  a  plea- 
sant flavor  about  the  letter,  that  I  am  irresistibly 
tempted  to  insert  it : 

LORD  AUCKLAND  TO  SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  written  to  Mr.  Fagan,*  and  have 
real  pleasure  in  giving  the  appointment  to  one  who  has  so  much 
merit. 

"  Mr.  Colvin  tells  me  that  he  has  put  you  fully  in  posses- 
sion of  the  course  of  proceeding  for  to-morrow.  When  I  was 
spoken  at,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
had  to  speak  in  return^  he  gave  me  beforehand  the  heads  of 
the  topics  upon  which  he  proposed  to  touch,  and  I  found  it 
convenient  in  framing  a  reply.  I  have  been  thinking  of  what 
I  shall  say  to  you  to-morrow;  and  in  the  same  manner  you  may 
like  to  know  that  I  shall  begin  by  stating,  the  commands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  then  the  personal  commands  and  kind 
expressions  of  the  King,  my  own  pleasure  in  obeying  them,  in 
very  general  terms  your  career  in  India,  an  assertion  that 
opinion  in  England  is  not  indifierent  to  merit  in  India,  and 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.  As  far  as  I  can  guess,  I  may 
be  five,  but  I  shall  not  be  ten  minutes. 

^'  There  is  a  mystery  in  wearing  the  ribbon,  with  which  you 

*  When  filling  up  the  appointments  the  situation  of  Aide-de-Camp;  and 

on  his  personal  staff,  Lord  Auckland,  Sir    Charles   Metcalfe    had    recom- 

as  a  compliment  to  his  predecessor,  mended  Lieutenant  G.  G.  Fagan. 
had  invitCMi  him  to  name  an  oflSoer  for 
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like  to  be  acquainted.     In  full  dress,  and  upon  state  occa- 
it  is  worn  ooer  the  coat,  and  so  I  shall  put  it  upon  you 
.'id  wear  it  myself  in  the  morning  to-morrow.     Upon  less 
awiul  and  general  occasions,  it  is  worn  under  the  coat,  and  so 
T  propose  wearing  it  at  the  ball  in  the  evening — always  over 
^  the  right  shoalder. 

^       "I  hope  that  I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
R     subject  of  Agra  upon  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next, 
t  "  Most  truly,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

**  Auckland." 


On  the  following  day  the  ceremony  was  duly 
performed.  The  principal  actors  in  it  have  now  all 
passed  away.  But  there  are  some  remaining  spec- 
tatars  who  rememher  all  the  incidents  of  the  im- 
posing scene  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday.  From 
an  early  hour  there  had  been  an  uncommon  bustle 
in  Calcutta.  Bands  playing,  guns  firing,  troops  in 
motion,  the  hody-guard  plunging  ahout,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Govemor-Generars  staff  in  a  con- 
tinnal  state  of  activity,  declared  to  the  astonished 
inhabitants  of  the  city  that  some  great  tomasha  was 
going  on.  But  whether  it  were  in  honor  of  the  new 
Lord  or  the  old  was  an  enigma  to  the  wondering 
natives.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  leaving  his  house  at 
Garden-Reach,  had  heen  met  hy  a  deputation  from 
Grovemment  House  and  conducted  to  that  stately 
edifice,  where  a  guard  of  honor  was  drawn  up  to 
receiye  him,  and  a  street  of  soldiers  lined  the  way 
from  the  outer  gates  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  hy 
which  he  was  to  ascend.  In  the  grand  saloon  of 
the  great  palace  there  was  a  goodly  assemblage  of 
all  the   most  distinguished  denizens  of  Calcutta. 
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No  spedal  inviiatkms  had  been  iimied.  it  iras  a 
public  oceasion,  and  the  pobMe  came  free)jr  t&  do 
honor  to  the  man.  The  Govemor-Gfeneral  sate  on  a 
chair  of  state  at  the  end  of  the  saloon,  and  rose  as 
Metcalfe  advanced,  supported  on  one  side  by  the 
commanding  figure  of  Sir  Henry  lEane,*  and  oa  the 
other  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Dickson.  Tben,  hQlG&:ig  the 
patent  open  iiiLhis  bandar  Lcsd  Auckland  commenced 
the  inaugural  address,  f  He  spoke  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  his  words  were  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention.  After  stating  the  oommanda  he  had 
received  from  the  King,  and  the  pteafiure  whidi  it 
had  given  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  tokens  odE  hia 
Majesty's  esteem  and  respect,  aoad  briefly  alludiiig 
to  Metcalfe's  thirty-five  years  of  h(niored  service^ 
Lord  Auckland  proceeded  to  say : 

*'  Throughout  this  long  period  you  have  followed  the  dictates 
of  a  disposition  benevolent,  liberal,  and  kind;  you  have  exerted 
all  the  energies  and  all  the  ability  of  a  manly  and  powerful 
mind,  and  indefatigably  and  without  remission  at  once  sustained 
the  strength  and  confirmed  the  security  of  British  India,  and 
promoted  the  welfare  of  every  class  of  its  inhabitants^  and  yon 
have  proved  how  possible  it  is  at  once  to  support  the  power  and 
the  dignity  of  the  British  name,  and  to  be  the  fiiend  of  peace, 
the  friend  of  human  improvement  and  of  human  happiness. 

^^  I  have  been  commanded,  Sir,  to  conduct  this  ceremony  in 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  Go-  f  Just  as  Lord  Auckland  was  about 

Ternor.Greneral,  Sir  Henry  Fkne  was  to  commence  his  address,  these  was 

the  only  Grand  Cross  present  on  the  some  little  interruption,  I  am  told, 

occasion.    Sir  Henrj  had  written  to  occasioned'  by  the  difBcuUy  of  ooa- 

Metcalfe  to  say  that  he  considered  trolling  the  prattle  of  some  En^ish 

the  admission  of  such  a  man  to  the  children  who  were  present.    Bor  this, 

honors  of  the  Bath  conferred   dis-  however,    the  fertile   n^id.  of  Mr. 

tinction  on  the  order,  and  that  soldiers  Macaulay  suggested  a  remedy*    He 

would  nsrer  complain  of  the  partid-  cfaeeked  their  ezubmraaoe  lij  telfing 

pation  of  dvilians  in  such  honors  if  them  that  it  was  as  wicked  to  talk 

they  were  always  as  worthily  bestowed,  there  as  in  a  church. 
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the  mflimer  most  likely  to  do  you  honor.  I  invited  no  one  to 
mist  at  it;  bnt  I  opened  my  doors^  and  these  ample  halls  are 
filled  with  those  who  honor  and  regard  you.  That  such  should 
bs  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  h'ved  with  you,  who  have 
known  yoa,  who  have  watched  your  progress  or  have  lived 
mder  your  rule,  must  of  itself  be  gratifying  to  you ;  and  it  must 
be  gtB,ta£png  also,  to  all  present  to  know  that  public  character 
in  Lidia  is  well  appreciated,  and  that  by  all,  up  to  him  who 
Bta  upon  the  throne  and  is  the  fountain  of  honor  amongst 
Ei^fisiuneD,  your  name  is  upheld  and  inseparably  connected 
nith  the  history  of  this  country,  to  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  your  lifia,  your  affections,  and  your  best  exertions  have  been 
eevovecL 

^  Mme  than  this,  Sir,  I  need  not  say.  I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  oongxatnlations^  and  the  expression  of  a  wish  as  warm  as  it 
is  flincere,  that  you  may  wear  for  many  years  in  health  and  in 
kappiness  this  mark  of  distinction.  For  myself,  I  can  have  no 
beMer  object  than  that  of  endeavoring  to  emulate  your  example 
—no  higher  ambition  than  that,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  leave 
the  station  which  you  have  so  lately  quitted,  I  may  be  followed 
with  a  share  of  that  general  respect  and  general  regard  which 
the  just  meed  of  your  public  and  private  virtues." 


A  general  burst  of  applause  followed  the  termina- 
tion of  this  address.  The  red  ribbon  was  then  placed 
over  the  shoulder  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  the 
star  fixed  on  his  breast.  When  he  commenced  his 
reply  he  spoke  slowly,  and  seemingly  from  the  full 
h^ai ;  but  there  were  those  present  who  were  pecu- 
liarly struck  by  the  beautiful  mellowness  of  voice 
which  his  emotion  in  no  wise  impaired.  **  My  Lord," 
he  said,  as  the  people  pressed  round  to  catch  every 
word  that  fell  from  him : 

"  Mr  Lord, — I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  deep  sense 
of  his  Majesty's  gracious  goodness  in  conferring  on  me  this 
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eminent  mark  of  his  royal  favor,  or  his  princely  condescension 
in  adding  such  tokens  of  personal  interest  and  notice.  It  would 
be  highly  presumptuous  in  me  to  imagine  myself  deserving  of 
so  great  an  honor,  but  it  would  be  equally  so  to  question  his 
Majesty's  judgment,  by  dwelling  on  my  own  imworthiness.  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  say  that  my  heart  is  devoted  to  my  king  and 
country,  and  that  it  shall  by  my  study  throughout  life  that  I  may 
not  disgrace  this  most  Honorable  Order  of  the  defenders  of  the 
State  into  which  I  have  been  admitted,  and  that  the  service  of 
which  it  is  my  pride  to  be  a  member,  and  to  whose  merits  more 
than  to  any  desert  on  my  own  part  I  owe  this  high  distinction, 
may  never  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  representative. 
This  unexpected  honor  will,  I  trust,  be  an  additional  inducement 
to  me  to  strive  to  merit  the  esteem  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  perform  my  duties  to  God  and  man  on  all  occasions  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability.  ^ 

'*  To  your  Lordship  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of 
conveying  in  adequate  language  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  dis- 
tinguished manner  in  which  you  have  executed  his  Majesty's 
commands,  and  for  the  generous  sentiments  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  express.  I  fear  that  you  greatly  overrate  my 
humble  services  and  pretensions.  Permit  me  to  express  my 
cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Lordship's  Government, 
and  my  fervent  hope  that  the  beneficent  measures  which  may 
be  expected  from  your  administration  will  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people  of  India,  and  tend  to  bind 
this  vast  portion  of  the  British  Empire  in  ties  of  sympathy 
and  affection  with  the  United  Kingdom.  That  such  may 
be  the  result  I  most  ardently  pray,  and  the  manifest  omens 
which  encourage  this  hope  are  a  just  cause  for  universal  con- 
gratulation." 

The  guns  on  the  saluting  battery  of  Fort  William 
announced  the  completion  of  the  ceremony;  and 
the  day  was  ended  with  a  complimentary  festival  at 
Goyemment  House. 
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It  was  whilst  the  arrangements  for  the  investiture 
were  in  progress,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  received 
the  following  address  from  the  Calcutta  Chamher  of 
Gommerce: 

^TO  SIB  C.  T.  XETCALFE,  BABONET,  G.C.B.,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

"  Calcutta,  March  7, 1886. 

'*  SiB, — ^The  order  promulgated  for  abolisluDg  the  Inland 
TmaBt  Duties  is  so  fraught  with  unndngled  good  to  the  whole 
eountryy  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cannot  suffer  the  op- 
portunity to  pass  of  conyeying  to  you  the  cordial  tribute  of 
its  unqualified  thanks  for  the  beneficent  boon  conferred,  so 
worthy  of  the  policy  of  an  enlightened  statesman. 

**  Hie  testimony  borne  by  the  Chamber  is  but  one  among 
muhitndes  ;  for  commensurate  with  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  grievance  will  be  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the  popula- 
tion who  experience  the  relief. 

^  You  have  removed  trammels  which  have,  in  all  directions, 
been  fettering  commercial  intercourse  and  repressing  the  en- 
terpzise  of  the  country  ; — aggravated,  too,  as  the  vexation  was, 
by  the  multiplied  extortions  and  the  demoralising  habits  which 
the  system  generated. 

^  It  will  be  pardoned  to  the  Chamber  if,  on  the  occasion  of 
offering  the  acknowledgments  of  the  mercantile  body  for  the 
bocm  accorded,  it  presumes  to  say  that  it  anticipated  that  you 
would  not  have  been  slow  to  complete  the  measure  of  relief 
by  the  extinction  of  the  Town  Duties. 

"  Although  the  inopportune  termination  of  your  administra- 
tion hath  not  permitted  that  to  be  added  to  the  other  laudable 
acts  which  are  recorded  in  its  annals,  the  Chamber  indulges 
the  expectation  that  the  influence  which  events  cannot  justly 
divest  you  of,  will  be  felt  in  accelerating  the  consummation  of 
the  good  work  which  you  had  so  far  advanced. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
*'  For  and  on  behalf  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

"John  Stewabt,  President." 

VOL.  n.  TJ 
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1>o  tiiii  gratifying  adcbws  Metcalfe  retimed  the 
felkwing  reply.  It  sets  forth  all  the  Mstorical  «• 
CBTiintftnoes  of  i&e  abolitioii  of  the  Tranfiit  Dutiet, 

and  renders  other  explanation  unnecessaiy : 

««  TO  JOHN  STEWABT,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF 

COMMEEffiB, 

^  MrnkKv  me. 
<<  SKRf^^m  greatly  obBged  by  ihe  ktnd  Ming 'whixk  has 
dictated  the  ccnmnuBid^oQ  that  X  have  had  tin  honer  %b  t^ 
ocive  finom  your  lumdi  on  tbe  part  of  the  GhamlMr  ef  €Sofl»- 

merce. 

<«  I  am  satisfied  thai,  by  the  abolitioii  of  the  Iidaad  Duties, 

much  vexation,  deteniion,  and  extoEtkm,  to  which  eoinmtrce 

has  been  subject,  ha(ve  been  roaaovod  ;  and  I  eoBsider  myself 

as  fortunate  in  having  been  in  any  degree  iaalnunentaly  in 

concert  with  my  late  colleagues  in  the  Gov«»mnent,  towards 

the  accomplishment  of  that  important  otjeoL 

*^  The  measure  has  been  kmg  in  the  eootemplotioii  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Government  of  hidia^  and  ear- 
nestly desired  by  both.  It  has  only  been  letaided  by  ibe  ap- 
prehension of  great  loss  of  revenue,  the  af^paient  difficvlty  of 
finding  any  substitute  for  what  would  be  loKmqniAfiJ^  and 
the  impossibility  of  making  a  large  sacnfice  of  reaoaicaa^  whidi 
w^:e  indispenaable  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

'*  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose  heart  waa  devoted  ta  the 
weliare  of  India,  longed  for  the  accomjdishment  of  this  mea- 
sure; and  looked  to  it  as  one  of  those  which  woold  xemh 
from  the  labors  of  the  Committee  assembled  during  his  ad- 
ministration  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tbe  dutioa  on 
commerce,  on  liberal  priAcifJes,  thioughout  our  ladiaii 
Empire. 

'*  Other  authorities  and  individuals  have  been  able  and  zea- 
lous advocates  in  the  same  cause. 

^<  It  was  expressed  on  all^  sides,  that  the  Comaoktee  of  Cn^* 
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mns  Biili^g  in  Qdcutia  would  propose  ihis  mnsaatj  but  as  it 
wm  ako>ei^peGfed  that  their  Bepoirt  on  that  point  would  be  ac- 
eompanied  bjr  ei^gpesfcions  fi>r  the  lubstitiitioa  of  some  other 
KNOoe  of  zovenue  in  lieu  of  that  which  was  to  be  abandoned, 
il  WW  TfrtRndfid  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  Committee's  Re- 
pod  on  kpth  fobjeetB  before  ai^  refohrtion  should  be  taken  on 


Dsiiiig  ihiB  state  of  sntpense,  the  Government  dT  India 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Inland  Duties  had  been 
ouiiedinto  effect  in  the  provinces  of  the  Presidency  of  Agra  by 
de  Oovenuny  Mr.  Roes.  This  proceeding  placed  the  Oovem- 
ohbI  of  India  in  the  predicament  of  either  reinstating  the 
f^Mtnm  Houses  of  the  Agra  Presidency,  which  would  have 
bten  oAred  to  every  one's  view  of  what  was  to  be  done,  or  of 
taooHBtontly  maintaining  the  Custom  Houses  of  Bengal,  or 
ef  aboKshing  the  latter  without  waiting,  as  had  previously 
h&mt  intended,  for  the  complete  measure  which  the  Report  of 
the  C(»nmittee  was  expected  to  produce  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Grovemment.  The  last  course  was  adopted,  as  the  most 
advisable  and  least  objectbnable  xmder  the  circumstances  above 
flxpilsaned.  At  the  same  time,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
Committee  to  submit  a  report  of  the  measures  which  they 
would  recommend,  with  a  view  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
revenue  which  would  be  lost  by  the  abolition  of  Inland 
Duties. 

'^Ilukve  entered  into  this  detail  in  order  that  I  may  not  as- 
sume widne  merit  for  the  measure  on  account  of  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  honored  me  with  their  thanks, 
and  that  I  may  explain  why  it  was  not  sooner  adopted;  and 
also,  in  order  that  th^  may  be  prepared  for  the  subsequent 
measure  which  is  to  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of  that 
which  has  been  effected,  and  may  not  regard  the  boon  as  the 
measure  of  one  Government,  and  what  may  be  a  less  agreeable, 
but  a  necessary  arrangement,  as  the  act  of  another  Government. 
It  was  intended  that  both  should  issue  together  as  parts  of  one 
oompkte  measure. 

TJ2 
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''  With  respect  to  the  Town  Duties,  the  time,  I  tni8t»  is  not 
distant  when  those  also  will  be  abolished.  Th^  axe  only 
tolerated,  like  all  other  vexatious  imposts,  as  necessary  evils,  on 
account  of  the  revenue  which  they  yield,  and  which  cannot 
easily  be  dispensed  with  by  a  Government  in  debt,  whose  ex- 
penses in  all  departments  are  generally  increasing;  and  which 
has  repeatedly  been  led,  by  financial  difficulties,  to  have  re- 
course to  extensive  reductious  injurious  to  the  State;  and  pain- 
ful and  disheartening,  and  savoring  of  ingratitude,  to  the  more 
valuable  of  its  servants. 

<*  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  may,  I  am  confident,  be  as- 
sured that,  under  the  administration  of  the  nobleman  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  this  country,  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  measures  will  be  adopted  for  the  fur- 
therance of  commerce  and  every  other  good  work  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  India.  With  cordial  wishes  fi^r  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  expectation,  and  the  boundless -prosperity  which 
may  be  expected  to  ensue, 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

*'  Tour  most  obedient  servant,* 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Metcalfe  finally  to 
decide  whether  he  would  accept  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemorship  of  the  North- Western  Provinces ;  or 
rather  to  give  the  official  imprimatur  to  the  inten- 
tion already  formed  in  his  mind.  Some  little  re- 
luctance to  accept  the  office  still  climg  to  him,  for 
he  was  unwilling  to  oppose  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  his  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Blunt ; 
but  with  such  cordiality  and  sincerity  did  that  gen- 
tleman urge  his  acceptance  of  the  Government — ex- 
pressing an  earnest  hope  that,  "  for  the  interests  not 
of  the  Western  Provinces  only,  but  of  India  gene- 
rally," Metcalfe  might  be  induced  to  remain  iii  the 
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oonntry^  that  all  scruples  were  dissipated,  and  the 
final  resolution  taken. 

The  question  had  been  orally  discussed  between 
Lord  Auckland  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  and  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  Gk)Yemor-G^neral  should  state 
the  whole  case  in  a  letter,  and  that  a  written  answer 
should  be  returned.  '^  I  promised  you  a  letter  to- 
day,'* wrote  Lord  Auckland,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
"  and  I  send  you  the  rough  sketch  of  one,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  revise  or  to  copy ;  but  it  contains 
my  yiews  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  it ;  and  it  is 
better  that  I  should  send  it  to  you  so  than  that  I 
should  break  my  engagement."  The  letter,  indeed, 
scarcely  needed  revision.  I  give  it  as  it  was  written* 
It  contains  so  full  an  exposition  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  establishment  of  the  lieutenant-Go- 
vernorship of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  that 
nothing  more  need  be  added  to  render  them  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader : 

LOBD  AUCKLAND  TO  SIS  CHARLES  METCALFE. 

<*  OoTemment  Hoiue,  March  17,  1886. 

*^  Mt  dear  Sib  Charles, — ^I  have  given  my  best  con* 
ffideratioii  to  the  question  which  I  have  to  decide,  upon,  the 
appQintment  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  to  Agra,  and  am  anxious 
to  lay  before  you  the  following  statement  of  facts,  and  of  the 
propoeitions  which  are  founded  upon  them,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  your  concurrence,  but  perfectly  certain  that  whether 
I  do  or  not,  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  your  advice  and 
snggeBfeions. 

**  The  question  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and. probably 
if  no  step  had  yet  been  taken  in  it,  I  might  have  been  disposed 
to  leave  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  at  rest,  and  either  have  waited 
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until  the  improFemfiait  of  the  pabUc  finanoei  mighi^  hm% 
enabled  me  to  form  a  more  efficient  and  a  more  complete  fbcat 
of  Grovemment  for  the  North- Western  Provinces  than  it  is  now 
open  to  me  to  do,  or  to  have  satisfied  myself  by  actual  exp^ 
rience  t}iat  no  such  change  is  necessary ;  but  the  change  has^ 
in  fact,  taken  place;  my  own  opinion  leans  very  mudi  to  its 
advantage,  and  if  this  were  doubtftd,  the  8lep»  which  lunre 
been  taken  could  hardly  be  r^raced  without  ocmsidsnMft 
iaoonvenience. 

^  In  endeavoring,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Colvin^  to  jkaat 
out  the  history  of  these  transactions,  I  find  that,  as  iai  back  as 
1808,  a  suggestion  to  the  effect  of  establishing  a  high  official 
authority  in  our  North-Western  Provinces  was  made  by  the 
two  Commissioners,  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  St.Gheorge  Tucker.  The 
advantages  contemplated  were,  in  reference  to  pdiitiori  idations 
and  improvement  of  local  internal  administealaoa^  and  they 
point  out  the  relief  which  would  be  afforded  to  theGovem* 
ment  at  Calcutta,  to  the  impulse  which  would  be  given  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  to  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  by  an  easy  access  to  their 
rulers. 

"  The  question  was  revived  in  1829,  and  the  division 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Holt 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  David  Hill,  and  Mr.  Bax;  and  it  is  needless 
to  detail  their  opimona,  and  those  which  were  in  consequence 
expressed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Sir  ChaileB  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Bayley,  and  others  here,  and  by  the  Directcra'  and;  ibt 
CommissionerB  of  the  India  Board,  and  memberaof  PatliasncMt 
in  England^— 4hey  all  tend  to  admit  that  such  a  meame  would 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  adminiatiation;  but  very  many  of  them 
adverted  to  the  strong  objections  which  may  be  raised  on  the 
ground  of  exqpense ;  and  muidi  differenoe  of  opinioa  pnmiled 
upon  the  amount  of  patronage  and  of  control  ovec  the  most 
important  of  our  politiQal  relatioms,  which  should  be  del^;ated 
to  the  newly  created  office; 

^^  Lord  WiUiam Bentiaok  was  aoie  oppond  than  odiaiBte 
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of  anthorityi  thougk  admitting  the  total  inade- 
quojr  of  tko  GoFSDomenft  at  Calcutta  to  eon tiol  and  wipfirintend 
tlie  Norfeb-Wfliftecn  Provinces.  He  would  ha¥e  Bemoved  the 
aeai  of  the  Siqueme  OoTemment  to  tibcee  provinoes^  and  hvm 
delegated  local  authorities  to  Calcutta. 

^  Whoa  the  bill  Ibr  the  renewal  of  the  Charier  (of  which 
tha  cnaalioB  of  a  fourth  Presidency  formed  a  part)  was  under 
iliBiMaMj  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  opposition  to  that  part  <if 
it»  admitted  the  necesd^  of  an  efficient  Goyemment  in  the 
NoeAien  Provinces,  but  thought  that  every  object  might  be 
BMit  oUiaGwtocily  and  most  economically  obtained  by  the  ap- 
poiiitBMnit  of  a  LieutenanlrGovemor,  subject  to  the  Bengal 
GofVfrnment— and  arguments  to  this  effect  were  urged  by 
otheoh— the  act^  nevorthdess,  was  passed;  and  by  instructioBS 
fmm  the  Court}  of  December  17,  1833,  after  conademUe  dia- 
eQaeksiaiA  theConneil»  a  Government  of  Agra  was  establishedy 
inth  full  powers  in  all  but  the  military  and  political  depaul* 
nwlB,  and  with  the  patronage,  under  some  exceptions  and 
qualificationB,  of  all  civil  situations.  The  residence  of  the 
GavQcnor  was  fixed  at  Allahabad,  with  military  power  within 
the  Ibrt;  and  he  had  an  esti^lishment  given  to  him  little  diflering 
from  that  of  other  Presidencies;  but  the  Government  of  India 
keptthe  more  important  political  relations  in  their  own  hands, 
learring  the  officers  in  other  political  situations  to  receive  their 
ofden  fieom  the  Grovemments  within  the  sphere  of  whose  juris- 
dielioM  they  might  be  reqwctively  situated.  The  Court  of 
Delhi,  the  Sikh  and  Hill-protected  States,  the  Bundlekund 
Bajdis^and chie&  depending  upon  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
ageacy,  wese  given  to  Agra — with  a  reserve  that  it  should 
at  all  times  be  competent  to  the  Grovemor-General  in  Council 
to  eadaige  or  modify  these  political  powers. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  up 
thist  mew  Presidency  appears  to  have  gained  ground  with  the 
Coorfe.  It  was  remarked  that  the  expense  of  a  distinct  Pse* 
sidmey  ou^t  not  to  be  incurred,  except  for  some  importaal 
end-Hthat  the  duties  proposed  to  be  assigned  were  of  a  seoondaijr 
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kind;  and  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  lieutenant-Goremi^ 
for  tKe  purpose  of  relieving  the  Govemor-^neral  in  Council 
*  from  the  management  of  such  a  mass  of  details  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  attend  to  without  neglecting  more  important 
concerns.' 

^^  The  Board  of  Control  took  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
subject,  and  considering  the  distance  of  the  Upper  Provinces 
from  the  seat  of  Government,  their  position  in  regard,  to  foreign 
states,  and  the  character  of  their  population,  observed,  '  That 
they  could  not  but  concur  in  the  opinion  which  had  been  given, 
that  there  should  be  stationed  in  these  provinces  an  o&cer  of 
authority  paramount  to  that  of  commissioners,  cotteeloni^  and 
magistrates,  who,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  Govemor- 
G«neral)  might  exercise  whatever  power  it  might  firom  time  to 
time  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Govemor-Greneral  to  delegate 
to  him/  Under  an  act  introduced  in  consequencey-and  on  the 
ground  stated  in  the  preamble,  'That  much  difficulty  had 
arisen  in  carrying  the  enactment  of  the  former  act  into  e£foct, 
and  that  the  same  would  be  attended  with  a  large  increase  of 
e3q)ense,'  power  is  given  to  the  Court  to  suspend  the  enact- 
ments regarding  Agra,  and  to  the  Govemor-Gkneral  in 
Council  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 

^^  The  passing  of  this  act  was  notified  by  the  Court  to  the 
Gt>vemment,  the  provisions  of  the  former  act  suqiended  for 
three  years,  and  a  power  was  given,  in  case  of  the  appcnntment 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  to  fix  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Madras  or  Bombay  to  the  Lieutenant-Government. 

^^  The  summary  of  this  statement  is,  that  authority  in 
general  is  in  favor  of  the  delegation  of  a  portion  of  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Government  to  a  Lieutenant-Governor;  that  the 
extent  of  this  delegation  should  be  in  some  degree  governed 
by  circumstances  and  by  existing  difficulties;  that  the  expense 
of  the  new  establishment  should  not  be  on  the  scale  of  the  other 
Presidencies,  though  the  officer  should  be  one  of  high  au- 
thority, and  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  the  Governor- 
General;  and  '  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe'  is  pointed  out  as  the 
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penoQ  In  whom  all  the  qualifications  for  such  an  office  are  best 
united,  and  to  whom  the  appointment  may  with  most  propriety 
be  tendered. 

*'Li  all  these  points  I  entirely  concur;  and  I  am  induced 
at  onoe,  and  frankly,  to  submit  the  following  proposition  to  you^ 
premiBing  ihat  it  is  the  result  of  my  own  first  impression  upon 
the  sdbjecty  and  open  to  discussion  in  Council ;  but  I  am  so 
derixona  to  obtain  your  asostance  to  myself,  and  still  more  so 
the  adrantage  to  India  of  a  continuance  of  the  application  of 
your  abilities  and  exertions  to  its  interests,  that  before  I  sub- 
mit it  to  my  colleagues  I  am  anxious  to  learn  from  you  your 
own  Tiews,  and  to  endeavor  to  remove  or  to  meet  any  objec- 
tkms  which  may  occur  to  you.  The  proposition  is,  that  you 
ahonld  accept  the  Lieutenant-Government  of  Agra.  In  case  of 
your  disposition  to  accept  it,  I  should  propose  that  the  salary, 
the  patronage,  the  superintendence  of  the  judicial  and  revenue 
departments,  should  remain  upon  the  footing  on  i;(hich  they 
hsTe  been  placed  for  Mr.  Ross.* 

'^  I  should  feel  it  necessary  to  propose  that  the  establishment, 
in  what  regards  its  expensive  appendages,  should  be  much 
xednoed.t  And  I  think  that  the  command  of  a  fort  and  mili- 
tary authority  may  be  dispensed  with  ;{  but  I  feel  that,  with 
you,  with  whom  I  could  act  upon  terms  of  perfect  concert  and 
confidence,  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
more  difficult  and  important  political  relations ;  I  should  like 
your  rendence  to  be  at  Agra  instead  of  Allahabad  ;§  and  that 
all  the  intricate  and  important  transactions  which  from  time  to 
time  arise  between  our  Government  and  the  states  of  Gwalior 
and  Rajpootana  should  be  committed  to  you.  ||  To  such  an 
arrangement  some  difficulties  would  no  doubt  occur;  but  they 

*  "Perfectly  latisfactory  if,  as  I  t  "  The  command  of  a  fort  is  quite 

prefume,  no  change  has  taken  place  unnecessary." — C.  T.  M. 

•inoe  I  quitted  the  Conndl,  and  the  §  ''  This  wonld  be  highly  gratifying, 

political  relations  hitherto  attached  be  and  under  these  circumstances  Agra 

meant  to  be  included."— C.  T.  M.  would  be  decidedly  preferable  to  AUa- 

t  M  J  ii^^Q  QQ  ol^ection  to  offer  to  habad."— C.  T.  M. 

any  reduction  of  ejypense  that  may  be  |j  ''I  do  not  apprehend  any  diffi- 

dcemea  ptoper."— C.  T.  M.  culty."— C.  T.  M. 
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would  not  be  greater  than  aie  inoideiit  to  every  aooh  ehABge; 
umd  it  appears  to  be  in  aooordanoe  with  the  €ffiginat»  and  wath 
the  best  views  with  which  the  establishment  of  thia  aatbaEii^ 
was  proposed.  And  as  legacdfl  yourself^  I  ahoald  hops  that 
such  a  tttuationy  giving  you  a  Aaxe  in  some  of  the  moitiia- 
portant  duties  of  the  Govemor-GraneEal^  aotiag  in  unisav  with 
him,  and  standing  next  in  successuHi  to  bim  upon  hiaoommia* 
sbn,  would  not  be  liable  to  the  objections  which  yoa  faavie 
stated  yourself  to  feel  in  discussing  ihe  probable  nature  of  this 
new  office. 

« I  need  not  say  more  at  presents  It  is  enough  to  give  jou 
the  outline  of  the  best  plan  which  I  can  frame,  and  a-diarainrion 
of  it  with  you,  if  you  should  be  at  all  disposed  to  rnitiarhiin  itf 
nuiy  lead  to  a  removal  of  some  of  the  difficultiea  and  oi(j(eo> 
tions  which  may  occur  to  the  minds  of  us  both. 

«  Most  faithfully^  fto^  yoB£S|» 

«  Aufiwriiinn*' 

To  this  letter  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  letucDAd  the 
foUowing  reply : 

SIB  CHAIUC^ES  MBTGALFE  TO  LOBD  AlZCXJUiNXU 

<"  MmIi  1%  issa* 

^<  Mt  DBAS  LOBD, — ^I  have  had  the  honor  of  leooiviagyoar 
obliging  oommunication  of  yesterday. 

'*  Before  I  proceed  to  reply  to  the  propositions  which  it  ooa- 
tains^  permit  me  to  express  my  grateful  aoknowledgmenta  fi>r 
the  great  consideration  and  kindness  towards  me  idiich  it 
evinces. 

^^  Your  Lordship's  oSqt  of  the  Lieutenant-GovemorBhip  of 
Agra,  or  the  Western  Provinces,  I  am  cordially  prepared  to 
accept,  if  it  be  established  on  the  footing  proposed. 

''  There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  would  soliat  fixrther 
consideration.  It  would  seem  that  the  political  rdations 
hitherto  attached  to  the  Agra  Government  are  not  included 
in  the  superintendence  which  it  is  intended  to  assign  to  Am 
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LOT.  These  ielati0n8  were  originaUj  attached 
ta  iheAgOk  Govenunent  not  only  became  the  Beret^  atates 
were  in  doaa  oonneiion  with  its  bordera,  but  also  beoaoae  the 
maaagmint  «f  our  selaticmB  with  them  was  annexed  to  offices 
of  territorial  snperintendence  in  the  respective  neighbourhooda. 
Una  Ae  Oommiasioner  at  Delhi  is  also  Agent  at  the  Court  of 
Ddkaaad  with  the  dependent  Ji^eerdars  in  the  vicinity.  The 
offiean,  who  are  Political  Agents  in  the  Sikh  and  HiU- 
pioteeled  States,  are  also  Territorial  Superintendents.  The 
Judge  in  Bundlekund  is  the  Agent  with  the  Bundldcund 
diiefa ;  and  those  connected  with  the  Saagor  and  Ner- 
biidd^  Agency  are  under  the  officer  who  is  also  Territorial 
Codmniiwianer.  If  the  political  superintendence  were  sepa- 
rated  fiom  the  territorial,  new  officers  must  be  appointed  to 
tiie  fonner  bmncfa,  or  the  same  officers  in  their  difibrent  capa- 
cities would  be  under  di£ferent  authorities.  Without  referenoe 
to  my  personal  feelings,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  conve- 
nient public  anangement  would  be  to  leave  those  poliiioal 
iriaiians  as  they  now  are  in  &e  hands  of  the  same  officers 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  subject 
to  the  ccmtrol  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  in  CounciL 

^^With  respect  to  my  own  feelings,  everything  that  de* 
tneta  from*  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  will  be  the  more  a  cause  of  regret  to  me, 
as  I  undergo  in  some  respects  a  considerable  descent  in  passing 
from  the  office  of  Governor  to  that  of  Lieutenant.  The  only 
heaitationy  then,  I  have  felt  as  to  my  continuance  in  the  public 
service,  is  founded  on  the  feeling  that  there  is  some  degradation 
in  accepting  any  post  inferior  to  that  of  Governor  ;  and,  al- 
though this  impression  is  in  a  great  degree  removed  from  my 
own  mind  by  the  provisional  appointment  of  Governor-General, 
and  by  the  duties  which  your  Lordship  proposes  to  assign  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  I  am  still  sensible  that  such  will  be  the 
general  feeling,  and  the  only  way  of  guarding  against  it  is  to 
maintain  as  much  as  possible  the  respectability  and  character 
of  the  office.    This  consideration,  I  am  aware,  affects  me  alone, 
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and  I  should  not  advance  it  in  connexion  with  any  arrange- 
ment which  I  did  not  think  on  public  grounds  unobjectionaUe* 

^^  What  your  Lordship  proposes  regarding  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  departments  is  quite 
satisfiustory. 

"  The  annexation  of  the  superintendence  of  our  political  re- 
lations with  the  states  of  Gwalior  and  Rajpootana  will  be  highly 
gratifying  to  me  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Lieutenant- 
6ovemor*s  residence  at  Agra,  instead  of  Allahabad,  will,  in 
that  case,  be  decidedly  advisable. 

"I  entertain  no  objection  to  any  reduction  of  expense  that 
may  be  deemed  proper,  and  have  no  wish  that  any  appendage 
should  be  retained  on  my  account  that  can  be  dispensed  with. 

<<  The  command  of  a  fort  I  consider  to  be  quite  unnecessary 
and  useless.  It  could  not  indeed  be  conferred  conastently 
with  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  commisaon.  The  loss  of  the 
command  of  the  fort  at  Allahabad,  if  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's residence  were  there,  would,  at  first,  be  some  degradation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community;  but  this  will  be  obviated  by 
fixing  his  residence  at  Agra. 

*^  I  have  only  further  to  suggest,  that  the  rank  and  com- 
plimentary honors  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  superintendence,  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  late 
Governor. 

'•  C.  T.  Mbtcalfe.'' 

It  was  entirely  in  obedience  to  his  sense  of  public 
duty,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  now  put  aside  all  his 
scruples  and  accepted  the  lieutenant-Gtovemorship 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces.  little  time  was 
spent  in  making  the  necessary  preparations.  The 
beginning  of  April  saw  him  ascending  the  river  on 
his  way  to  the  seat  of  Gk)V6mment.*    With  what 

*  Theieatof  GoTenuneat  had  been  fixed  at  Agra  instead  of  Anahthad, 
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feelings  he  oominenced  his  voyage  may  he  gathered 
firom  the  following  letter  to  his  aunt,  in  which  he 
sets  forth,  very  clearly  and  explicitly,  the  considera- 
tions which  had  induced  him  to  forego  his  intention 
of  returning  to  England : 

SIB  CHABLES  METCALFE  TO  THE  HON.  MBS.  MONSON. 

^  On  the  Bhagumttee  Accommodation  Boat,  towed  by  a 

Steamor,  April  3, 1836. 

"  Mt  deabest  Aunt, — ^I  am  on  my  way  to  the  North- 
western Provinces,  as  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  I  must  ex- 
pkin  how  this  has  come  about.  When  the  Agra  Government 
was  abolished,  I  concluded  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
home;  and  for  some  time  before  Lord  Auckland's  arrival,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  such  would  be  my  destination;  and 
very  happy  was  I  in  that  prospect.  I  afterwards,  however, 
found  that  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Ministry  had  again 
appointed  me  Provisional  Governor-General,  which  made  me 
the  second  man  in  India;  and  that  the  Court  was  anxious  that 
I  should  remain  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
Westem  Provinces.  Lord  Auckland,  on  his  arrival,  expressed 
very  frankly  and  earnestly  the  same  wish.  I  felt  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  meet  their  desires,  if  I  could  do  so  without  discredit ; 
and  the  question  then  was,  whether  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship could  be  made  such  an  office  as  I  could  be  expected  to 
hold.  This  has  been  settled  by  assigning  to  it  all  the  duties 
and  powers  that  the  Governor  had,  and  adding  others  that  he 
had  not  Its  duties  are  more  extensive  and  more  important 
than  those  of  the  former  Government  defunct  It  is  inferior 
only  in  designation,  trappings,  and  allowances.  These  are  not 
matters  which  I  should  think  a  sufficient  reason  for  going,  when 
I  am  desired  to  stay  by  those  whose  uniform  kindness  to  me 
gives  them  a  right  to  claim  my  services.  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
excuse  for  abandoning  a  post  to  which  I  am  called  by  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  election;  and  in  which  I  have  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  being  useful  to  my  country  and  to  mankind  than  I 
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oooU  erpeot  to  -Bad  taajwhert  ehe.  The  decuioii,  however, 
costs  me  much.  I  had  been  for  some  time  indulging  in  plessmg 
visions  of  home;  and  the  enjoyments  of  retirement  and  afieo- 
tionate  intercourse  with  relatives  and  friends.  All  these  are 
now  destroyed,  and  either  annihilated  for  ever  (for  it  seems  to 
be  my  doom  to  live  and  die  in  India),  or  at  least  postponed  for 
aQ  indefinite  period.  I  have  done  what  I  believe  to  be  right, 
and  that  must  be  my  consolation.     .     .    .    (rod  bless  you  all ! 

^  Yoran  most  affectionately, 

«*  C.  T.  MbtgaiML** 

Wfaoi  Sir  Gharks  Metcalfe  took  his  eest  as 
lieratenant-GoTemor  of  the  North-W«teni  Pro- 
vinces, that  once-trouhled  ooontry  was  in  a  state  of 
profound  repose — ^repose^  the  result  of  those  great 
measures  which  twenty  years  before  he  had  adro- 
cated  vrith  so  much  z&blL  This  epoch  of  his  caEoec 
was,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  uneFenAfdL 
l^e  annals  of  the  country,  however,  cannot  he  de« 
scribed  as  that  blatok  which  is  said  to  indicate  so 
much  national  happiness.  No  Mafaratta  bands  or 
Pindarree  hordes  called  for  suppression ;  but  there 
were  viewless  enemies,  perhaps,  more  terciMe  than 
either.  It  is  the  distinguishing  circumstance  of  Met- 
calfe's brief  administration  of  the  North- WestemPro- 
vinces,  that  Pestilenceand  Pamine  rose  upinhispath. 
Before  the  close  of  1836,  there  vras  a  cry  that  the 
Plague  had  readied  India.  In  the  close,  uncleanly, 
narrow-streeted  town  of  Pahli,  in  Rajpootana,  a 
putrid  fever,  simulating  the  Plague,  was  destroying 
the  people.  Presently,  it  appeared  to  spread  firom 
this  centre  of  disease,  and  the  alarm  which  it 
created  eilended  even  to  Calcutta^  At  once  Met- 
calfe determined  to  adopt  stringent  sanitary  mea- 
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saoBBB  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pestilence — ^bat 
in  such  a  country  as  India,  and  in  such  a  part  of 
it  as  that  in  which  the  disease  had  broken  oat, 
€lie  fifficiilfy  of  ^iforoing  them  was  extreme*  Wise 
and  vigofous  as  were  his  measures,  and  true  as  was 
the  knmanitjr  that  informed  them,  the  exponents 
of  natire  opbnon  were  not  slow  to  declare  that 
therf  were  unsuiied  to  the  country  and  to  the 
peqple.  They  may  hare  been  unsuited  to  the  in- 
yeteate  prejudices  of  the  people;  but  Metcalfe 
belienrad,  in  such  a  crisis,  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
a  larger  yiew  of  the  question,  and  to  save  the 
people  in  spite  of  themselves.* 

Bat  great  as  was  this  calamity,  it  was  brief  and 
partial  in  its  effects.  A  mightier  evil  was  the  drou^t, 
wludi  pardied  up  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
broke  the  staff  of  bread,  and  afflicted  the  people 
vntik  famine.  But  a  famine  in  India  is  an  evil  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  statesmanship  to  remedy^ 
or  greatly  to  alleviate.  What,  under  such  ciroam- 
stances,  could  be  done  to  mitigate  the  sofferingB  of 
the  people  was  done,  as  doubtless  by  any  other 
Qovenat  it  would  liave  been  done ;  but  still  those 
safiernigs  were  terrible,  and  douded  the  last  year 
of  Metcalfe's  connexion  with  the  Government  of 
India.  He  received  due  praise,  in  public  addresBes, 
for  his  "judicious  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed population  during  this  calamitous  year;*' 
bat  he  knew  how  little  could  be  effected  by  human 

*  See  an  abstract  (from  the  Bengal  land  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  sajingi  <*  I 

BarkaruX  in   the  Appendix,  of  the  think  yon  haye  done  all  that  can  be 

Minute  whieh  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  done  against  the  Plague,  and  you 

piMaiied  at  the  time;  and  the  re-  have   flilly  anticipated  whaterer   I 

wmkM  of  a  native  witter  upon  it—  Tentnied  to  FUggest" 
[itfiMfr  Jbannii;  1887].  LoidAuck* 
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agency  to  diminisli  the  horrors  of  such  a  visita- 
tion. 

laie  Revenue  Settlement  of  the  North-Westem 
Provinces  was,  at  this  time,  being  pushed  forward 
with  consunmiate  enei^  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bird,  with  whom  Metcalfe  was  in  constant 
correspondence.  But  the  latter,  whilst  he  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  principle  on  which  this  settlement 
was  based,  sometimes  doubted  whether  there  were 
not  too  great  a  propensity  at  that  time  to  do  what 
some  of  the  functionaries  about  him  irreverently 
called  ^'  looking  at  everything  through  a  theodolite." 
It  has  been  shown  how  strong  and  consistent  an 
advocate  he  was  for  the  preservation  of  the  village- 
communities  ;  but  he  thought  that  this  was  best  to 
be  accomplished  by  protecting  them  against  external 
aggression,  and  leaving  their  interior  arrangements 
as  much  as  possible  to  themselves.  Whilst  he  ad- 
mired the  uncommon  ability  and  the  wonderful  zeal 
with  which  Thomason,*  Thornton,  and  others  were 
pushing  forward  this  great  work,  and  omitted  no- 
thing that  was  calculated  to  stimulate  their  ex- 
ertions, he  still  sometimes  questioned  whether  the 
minute  surveys  which  were  being  carried  on,  and 
the  amount  of  interferences  that  was  exercised,  were 
without  many  disadvantages,  both  present  and  pro- 
spective. 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  obserre  ment»  bat  he  remained  constant  to 

with  a  melancholy  kind  of  pleasure,  Azimgarh   and  the  settlement     In 

in  the  demi-official  correspondence  of  one  of  Lord  Auckland's  letters  to  Sir 

this  period,  the  very  high  estimation  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  GoTemor-Ge- 

in  which  Mr.  Thomason,  then  a  set-  neral  speaks  of  him  as  *<  Mr.  Tho- 

tlement4)fflcer,  was  held  by  all  the  mason,  whom  I  hare  wanted  for  the 

highest  f^ctionariet  in  the  coontry.  Law    Commission,   whom    Mangles 

There  was  what  may  be  called  a  wanU   for    every  commissiooership 

scramble  for  serricet  in  the  most  dis.  that  is  vacant,  and  whom  y^  pro- 

tingttished  sitnations  under  Govern-  bably  want  for  much  dse." 
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Pnrmg  his  residence  in  Agra,  he  exercised  the 
same  Hheral  hospitality  that  he  had  hefore  done  in 
other  places ;  hut  his  hahits  were  for  the  most  part 
refciied.  He  seldom  went  heyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  residence  even  for  purposes  of  exercise.  The 
evening  drive  was  ahandoned,  and,  in  its  place,  he 
was  wont  to  take  the  air  at  the  top  of  his  house. 
The  reason  which  he  assigned  for  this  was,  that 
when  he  went  abroad,  the  natives  waylaid  him  with 
petitions,  which  they  would  throw  into  his  carriage; 
and  this,  on  many  accounts,  he  found  inconvenient. 
Bat  the  same  inexhaustible  charity  and  generosity 
which  had  so  distinguished  his  career  in  Calcutta, 
were  here  equally  conspicuous.  He  was  at  all  times 
a  princely  giver. 

TTift  private  correspondence  was  extensive — ^but  it 
was  chiefly  of  a  demi-official  character,*  with  men 
of  eminent  station  in  different  lines  of  the  public 
service.  Among  others  with  whom  he  kept  up  this 
kind  of  intercourse,  were  Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,t  and  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Bishop 

*  He  ooold,  however,  find  time,  as  calfe  felt  some  curiosity  to  know  what 

he  had  alwiys  the  taste,  to  correspond  were  the  impressions  left  on  his  mind 

on  literarr  tahjects;  among  others,  regarding  the  relative  strength  of  the 

with  Mr.  Macnaghtcn  on  his  edition  two  powers,  and  the  issue  of  the  con- 

of  the  AI^  Ldh,  in  which  Metcalfe  test  if  we  were  to  try  conclusions  with 

took  great  interest.  the  Sikhs.    In  answer  to  Metcalfe's 

t  Among  other  suhjects  on  which  questions,    the  Commander-in-Chief 

Metcalfe  and  Fane  corresponded  in  drew  up  an  admirable  paper,  in  which, 

1837,waa  the  best  method  of  conquer-  after  entering  speculatiycly  into  the 

ing  the  Ponjab,   though  both  were  questions  proposed  tohim,  he  declared, 

profoundly  impressed  with  the  con-  in  his  opinion,  "  a  case  could  hardly 

Tiction  that  justice  and  expediency  occur  which  would  render  it  wise  for 

alike  required  that  we  should  leave  it  us  to  overturn  the  Sikh  power,  or  to 

alone.    The  discussion  was  entirely  overrun  the  Punjab,  or  to  extend  our- 

theoretical  and  speculative.  Sir  Henry  selves  to  the  westward.**     '*  Every 

Fane  had  visited  Lahore  on  the  occa-  advance,"  he  added,  **  you  miglit  make 

sion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  Nao  beyond  the  Sutlcj  to  the  westward, 

Ndud  Singh,  and  Sir  Charles  Met-  in  my  opinion,  adds  to  your  military 

VOL.  II.      •  X 


cfCakutta.  Eadi  hdd  IMcslfe  m  Idg^  icgHd, 
and  lodged  to  Um  totr  tbe  luiflwi  luim  of  public 
oiyctocoMiertedwitkhkoiwipMrt^^ 
Aad  tke  lieutenaai-Go^enior,  now  a  aoldkr  and 
noir  a  dak^  gaire  to  both  almndiBit  ntiifiictioB. 
Both  had  tasted  of  bk  noUe  hospitality  at  Agia»  and 
had  left  him  with  the  most  affectioBate  adnmatjon 
of  the  many  fiae  cpialities  of  their  hosL 

His  intOTeoarse  with  Losd  Aacihland  was  firank 
and  mnresenred.^  Uc^  were  freq^Knti^  oooopond- 
ing  with  each  other  pmatety  on  affiuu  of  state. 
The  Governor-General,  who  had  iqpplied  himsdf 
sednlonsly  to  acquire  a  ri^t  nnderstanding  of  the 
many  great  political  and  administrative  qnestions 
brought  before  him,  and  whose  early  letters  exhibit 
a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  subjects  which  it 
ordinarily  takes  long  to  master,  invited  the  ripe 


weakneM.  ....    If  70a  want  your  a  soldier  in  twenty-four  hont,  than  I 

omyiae  to   expand,  expand  it  orer  coald  do  bow  in  foor  times  the  period. 

Code,  or  orer  Gwalior,  and  the  re-  I  judge  of  others  by  myselil''    What 

DialsfoftheKahratta  Empire.  Make  Metodfe  thought^  with  leftranoe  to 

yonrielYef  complete  sorereigns  of  all  his  awn  serrioe,  of  the  comparaQve 

within  your  bounds.    But  let  alone  advantages   of  emi^oying   old  and 

the  Far  West  r    It  need  not  be  said  young  men,    has  been  already  seen, 

that  in  all  this  Metcalfe  entirely  con-  {Ampendi*^  Vol  L) 
cnrred.    There  was  another  passage,       *  Before  Metcalfe  left  Calcutta  the 

too,  in  this  paper,  which  accorded  GoTemor-General  wrote  to  him:  ''I 

pleasantly  with  Metcalfe's  views.    Sir  may  rather  wish  to  oonsolt  you  upon 

llenry  Fane  said  that  in  the  event  of  some  points  than  ventore  to  instruct 

a  war  with  the  Punjab,  our  great  you  on  any.    In  truth,  all  my  feelings 

diffloulty  would  He  in  the  want  of  and  opinions  are  in  favor  of  that  sys- 

young,  active,  capable  commanding  tern  of  firmness  and  forbearance  which, 

officers.     **  Mv  services,**   he    said,  I  know  it  to  be  both  your  principle 

**  have  been  where  generals  were  trom  and  practice  to  pursue;  and  it  has 

thirty-five  to  forty-five  (both  French  been  only  in  the  certainty  that  you 

and  English),  men  in  their  full  vigor;  would  well  and  ably  pursue  it  tiiat  I 

and  I  am  quite  sure  that  men  who  have  been  easer  for  the  aooeptan^  of 

came  to  India  as  cadets  in  1782-3,  the   profilfered   t^^pointment.     There 

could  not  compete  with  such  as  I  can  be  no  reason  for  your  making  the 

ullude  to.    I  know  that  when  I  com-  journey  with  undue  haste.    As  it  is, 

manded  a  brigade,  or  a  division  about  I  shall  have  personally  to  lament  that 

that  time  (1808  to  18141 1  could  do,  I  have  seen  so  little  d:  yon."— [If oiv/i 

and  have  done,  more  of  the  work  of  28, 1836.] 
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Indian  statesman  to  deliver  his  opinians  freelj,  and 
never  shrink  from  an  open  avowalof  disseftt*  Tfaora 
were  some  important  questions,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  policy  of  interfering  in  the  affisdrs  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  regarding  which  the 
two  statesmen  entertained  adverse  opinions,  f  But 
they  beld  each  other  in  the  highest  esteem^  and 
knew  that  they  were  working  together  earnestly 
and  sineerety  for  the  pnl^  good. 

In  the  stimmer  of  1837  Lord  Auekland  tormxA 
the  resolution  of  qmtting  Calcutta  at  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  ensuing  cold  season,  and  journeying  to- 
wards the  Upper  Provinces.  Then  arose  a  question 
regarding  the  authority  to  be  ^cercised  by  the 
Gtovemor-General  within  the  territories  over  which 
Metdd^  presided  as  Lfeutenaat'-Govemor.  It  waa^ 
in  itself,  rather  an  embarrassing  question ;  but  Lord 
Auckland  felt  that  the  best  solution  of  it  would  b6 
found  in  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeTrng  of  the 

*  **  I  lAiQiidd  be  Sony,  indeed,"  ipvote  intiieeirigrpartof  1487,8aj]iif:'«Yoii 

Loid  Auckland,  **  if  you  should  liesi-  are  quite  right  in  belieying  that  I 

tale  to  write  to  me  with  perlbctfhmk-  hame  not  a  thought  of  faitefferenee  be*" 

neet  upon  a^jvul^ect,  and  particularly  tween   the   A%haii»  and   Siklit.    I 

80  upoQ  occasions  in  which  you  differ  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  strong, 

from  me  in  your  views  of  public  policy,  independent,  and  eomnnitial  powers 

and  when  a  kaowledgSof  your  opanions  established  hi  Afehanistan ;  but,  short 

may  be  most  useftil  to  me."— [Octo^  of  Persian  or  Russian   occupation^ 

3,   183S.}     The   subject,  I   bdiere,  their  presenl  state  is  as  unsMMko* 

which  called  forth  this  kindly  expos-  toiy  as  possible,  with  national,  family^ 

tulation,  was  the  narigation  of  the  and  rdigious  fbuds  to  inveterate  as 

Indus,   at  which    Metcalfe    always  almost  to  make  any  one  party  ready 

looked  askance.    He  had  a  remark-  to  join  any  invader  against  another, 

able  prescience  of  the  evil   conse-  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  we  can 

quenoes  that  were  likely  to  result  ever  gain  direct  power  or  influence 

from  any  interference  in  that  quarter,  amongst  them."    And  again,  in  an* 

This  subject  has  been  touched  upon  other  letter: '^  All  idea  of  a*  dominaBt 

in  a  preceding  chapter.  influence,'  with  powers  so  broken  and 

t  Not  that  Lord  Auckland  at  this  disjointed   as  are  those   of  CaiMl 

time  had  any  idea  of  the  kind  of  in-  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  i%  of 

terftrence  to  which  he  subsequently  course,  out  of  the  question." 
lent  liiinself.    He  wrote  to  Metcalfe 

X2 
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two  men  representing  the  concurrent — ^it  was  hoped 
not  conJSicting — ^authorities : 

"  There  are  some  here,"  he  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  in  June,  "  who 
foresee  difficulty  in  the  relationship  in  which  jou  and  I  may 
stand  to  each  other,  when  I  invade  your  provinces.  I  foresee 
none.  We  are  happily  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  on  veiy  many 
subjects;  where  we  differ,  of  frankly  expressing  our  difierences; 
and  when  we  have  so  expressed  them,  our  co-operation — thanks 
to  your  cordiality  and  kindness — has  been  complete.  There 
may  be  some  embarrassment,  rather  nominal  than  real,  on  the 
score  of  patronage*  I  shall  be  assailed  by  the  impatient,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  discontented.  My  attention  may  possibly 
be  drawn,  though  this  is  not  likely,  to  the  propriety  of  change 
in  persons  and  in  things;  and  at  all  events,  I  should  endeavor 
to  receive  with  encouragement  the  officers,  civil  or  military, 
from  whom  the  State  has  to  acknowledge,  or  may  expect,  good 
service.  For  these  objects  the  office  of  the  Governor-General 
should  not  be  shorn  of  the  powers  and  paramount  influence 
which  have  hitherto  been  attached  to  it ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  quite  wrong,  if  he  were  supposed,  upon 
entering  the  North- West  Provinces,  at  once  to  assume  and  to 
exercise  a  right  of  interfering  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  of  disturbing  the  even  course  of  his  administration.  What 
should,  upon  all  this,  be  the  general  understanding — where 
the  just  medium  should  be,  whether  it  should  be  defined  at  all 
(I  rather  think  not),  and  in  what  manner,  I  am  far  from  having 
a  decided  opinion,  and  would  gladly  learn  what  you  think.  I 
am  only  confident  for  us  both  that  each  will  be  anxious  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  other  without  injuring  his  own."* 

*  The  difficult  question  was,  how-  the  daj  of  our  departure  from  Calcutta. 

ever,  solved  by  the  circumstance  al-  We  purpose   finding  our   camp   at 

ludedto  in  the  following  passages —  Benares,  to  march  to  Allahabad,  Luck- 

the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Charles  Met-  now,  and  Agra,  and  if,  as  all  seem  to 

calfe  in  time  to  prevent  a  collision  of  think  right,  I  should  become  my  own 

authority.    "My  preparations," wrote  Lieutenant- Governor  upon  your  ab- 

Lord  Auckland,  "have  not  slackened,  dication,  I  may  stay  longer  at  Agra 

and  the  20th  of  October  still  stands  as  than  it  was  my  original  intention  to 
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Some  time  before  the  question  thus  suggested 
might  have  perplexed  and  disquieted  Metcalfe;  it 
now  gave  him  little  concern.  Por  although  he  waa 
devoting  himself  diligently  to  the  affairs  of  his 
Government,  he  had  an  uneasy  and  disturbing  sense 
all  the  while  that  his  connexion  with  the  North- 
western Provinces  was  likely  to  be  of  brief  duration* 
When  the  Government  of  Madras,  a  little  time 
before,  had  been  about  to  be  vacated  by  Sir  Prede- 
rick  Adam,  it  was  generally  believed  in  India  that 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  would  be  his  successor.  He 
had  lost  a  Government  by  the  abolition  of  the  Agra 
Presidency,  and  he  had  gained  great  credit  from  the 
Home  authorities  by  undertaking,  at  their  earnest 
request,  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  North- 
western Provinces.  By  this  disinterested  act  he 
had  established  a  claim  to  promotion,  which  could 
hardly  be  disregarded.  But  rumors  presently 
reached  him  to  the  effect  that  the  Madras  appoint- 
ment was  not  to  be  bestowed  upon  him — ^that  his 
claims  were  to  be  set  aside,  because  he  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  Home  Government  by  liberating 
the  Indian  Press.  What  he  felt  and  what  he  did 
when  these  tidings  reached  him,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  letter  to  his  aunt : 

do.  I  need  not  add  that  in  all  this  the  **  You  will  see  that  the  act  giving 

more  that  I  can  see  of  you  with  the  me  full  powers,  is  out,  with  a  resolu- 

least  inconvenience  to  you,  the  more  tion  announcing  that  when  I  lose  yoii» 

will  it  be  to  my  pleasure  and  adyan-  I  shall  become  my  own  lieutenant- 

tage.    It  should  not  be  difficult  for  Goyemor.     When  this  takes  plaoe^ 

me  to  be  at  Agra  before   Christ-  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  be 

mas;  and  we  might  in  that  case  pass  disposed  to  disturb  as  little  as  pos- 

some  days  together;  but  as  the  time  sible  either  the   prospects   of  per- 

approaches  we  will  endeavor  to  make  sons,  or  the  current  of  things."  — 

our  plans  and  our  wishes  meet." —  ^September  7, 1837.] 
lAugutt  28,  1837.] 
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in  CBABIiBI  MSTCAIiFB  TO  THB  HOH.  MM.  liONftWL 

'<  Agra.  Febniai7  K  l$»^ 

<<Mt  DBARE8T  AxjiVT, — My  belt  thanks  for  your  affiao- 
tioBate  letter  of  Augvst  26.  It  is  the  renewal  of  oorrespoQdeDQe 
^nth  England — for  all  my  friends  natuially  ceased  to  write 
when  they  expected  me  home.  Tou  are  aU  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  I  look  to  England  with  rehictanoe.  On  the 
contrary,  I  look  to  it  with  tiie  assurance  that  I  shall  enjoy 
greater  haj^iness  ihate  than  I  ever  can  expect  in  India.  I 
have  certainly  great  rebctance  to  quil:  the  important  datifis 
which  it  haa  been  my  k>t  to  be  chaiged  with  in  this  caun^y; 
but  I  shall  rejoice  when  I  can  quit  them,  or  ral;her  whenever  I 
can  go  home  without  having  to  reproach  mjrself  for  abandon- 
ing  the  post  which  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  that  I 

should  occupy Fortune  was  not  my  object,  for  I 

have  enou^ ;  and  diould  be  happier  in  a  cottage  than  in 

a  palace Neither  was  I  influenced  by  ambition; 

fer,  if  that  were  my  guide,  I  should  go  to  Si^land.  But  in 
roaEty  I  have  no  desire  for  anything  that  i^is  world  can 
bestow;  and  look  only  to  the  creditable  performance  of  my 
duty  and  the  afiectionate  intercourse  of  my  friends  as  the 
sources  of  happiness.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  whenever  I 
may  think  it  consistent  with  my  duty  to  go  to  England, 
I  shall  go  with  delight.  And  that  may  be  soon,  for  reports 
have  readied  this  country  of  my  being  in  disgrace  with 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  an  act  dictated  by  plain  common 
leaae — namdy,  the  legaUaation  of  the  liberty  of  the  Pres3*«-and 
of  my  having  in  consequence  lost  the  Government  of  Madras. 
I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  Government  of  Madras,  and  am 
probably  better  where  I  am  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  serve 
in  avowed  disgrace.  I  therefore,  some  months  ago,  took  sbeps 
to  obtain  from  the  Court  of  Directors  a  declaration  of  their 
present  sentiments  regarding  me,  and  diall  be  guided  in 
my  conduct  by  the  result,  which  I  shall  probably  know  in  a 
short  time;  The  supposed  intentional  exclusion  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  Madras,  as  an  act  of  displeasure,  i$  inocmsistent 
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wHh  the  lonriiig  in  wj  lumda  of  the  h^er  coomissieft  of 
Provioontl  Goveraor-General ;  bat  the  report  was  too  geneiaJly 
and  confidentl J  stated  to  be  passed  over  without  notice;  so  I 
thought  it  right  to  seek  explanation  at  the  fountain-head.    I 
shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  I  find  myself  with  you  next 

year — and  most  certainly  not  sorry 

^  E^er  yours  most  afieetionately, 

*»  a  T.  UETCAJLWmr 

To  Mr.  Tucker  he  wrote  m  May  upoA  ike  saae 
subject : 

^^  .  .  .  .  Soi  long  after  (the  end  of  Maxdi),  we  reoerved 
intelligenoe  of  Lord  Elphinstone^  appomtment  to  Madras^ 
which,  or  rather  the  leportt  legtzding  ray  exdunon,  bj  whadk 
that  aonoinoement  was  aceompanied,  induced  me,  after  waitii^ 
for  more  certain  information^  wkidi  I  did  not  receive  to 
addtcn  the  letter,  which  will  have  been  before  you,  to  dK 
Seeretaiy  to  ike  Court;  and  having  done  that,  I  thought  it 
right  to  await  the  issue,  without  intruding  privately  on  any  of 
the  members,  who  would  have  to  come  to  a  public  resolutioA 
theceon.  I  was  told  that  my  best  friends  in  the  Court  had 
turned  against  me;  and  as  no  one  certainly  was  so  wdl  entidcd 
to  that  designation  as  yourself,  tluKt  information,  coupled  wiA 
your  silence,  led  me  to  suppose  that  I  had  lost  your  good 
opinion,  along  with  that  of  others,  by  what  I  considered  a  veiy 
innocent  and  an  imavoidable  act. 

^^  The  loss  of  the  Madras  Government  did  not  give  me  any 
concern;  but  the  asserted  dissati^action  of  the  Court  distressed 
me»  and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  remain  in  a  state  of  implied 
disgrace.  I  therefore  wrote  as  I  did  to  your  Secretary;  and 
now  await,  and  am  expecting  the  Court's  reply,  on  the  receipt 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course 
that  I  ought  to  pursue.  I  hope  that  the  answer  will  be  so 
decided,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  prevent  my  being  puzzled 
by  doubt;* 
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In  July  he  wrote  agadn  to  Mn.  Monon,  ^ajmg 
that  he  was  still  in  doubt.  The  letter  whidi  Ik  bad 
written  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  pfeoeffing 
autunuii  was  stilly  he  said^  unanswered;  and  wiili- 
out  the  answer  he  eould  not  decide  whether  to 
remain  in  India  or  to  return  to  Eugfamd,  Bat 
on  the  11th  of  August  he  wrote  that  the  ea^ected 
answer  had  been  received;  and  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  En^and  : 

*^  I  told  you/'  he  eaid,  ^^  I  would  write  as  soon  as  I  knew 
whether  I  should  stay  in  India  or  return  to  England.  I  have 
since  received  the  letter  that  I  looked  for  from  the  Comt  of 
Directors;  and  as  it  is  not  satis&ctory,  nor  such  as  I  think  I 
was  entitled  to  expect,  I  have  determined  on  retiring  finMn  the 
Company's  service  during  the  approaching  sailing  season^  and 
hope  to  reach  home  in  June  or  July,  1838^u8t  thirty-eightyears 
from  the  time  of  quitting  it !  I  shall  have  great  happiness  in 
seeing  you  again ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  recollect  that  yon  are 
the  only  one  of  those  dear  to  me,  then  grown  up,  who  will  be 
alive  to  greet  my  return;  and  that  all  others — ^however  dear  to 
me — were  then  children.  I  speak  of  my  own  family.  Of 
Indian  friends  there  are  already  several  at  home.  Grod'a  will 
be  done.  We  must  not  lament  the  want  of  blessings  that  we 
have  not;  but  rather  enjoy  what  we  have." 

So  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  determined  to  proceed  to 
England  for  reasons  which  may  be  partly  gathered 
from  these  private  letters.  But  the  whole  story  of 
his  resignation,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded it,  must  be  given  in  another  shape. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

[1837—1838.] 

RESIGNATION  AND  DEPARTURE. 

Correspondence  with  the  Home  Goyemment— Conduct  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors— Resignation  of  the  Lieutenant-Govemorship  of  Agra — ^Return  to 
Calcutta — Keception  there — ^Farewell  Entertainments — Embarkation  for 
England — Greneral  Remarks  on  Metcalfe's  Indian  career. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1837,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Auckland,  saying  that  it 
was  with  great  regret  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  resign  his  oflGlce  of  lieutenant-Govemor  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces  on  or  ahout  the  following 
1st  of  January,  in  order  that  he  might  emhark  for 
England  during  the  approaching  sailing  season ;  and 
retire  from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
"  The  cause  of  this  application,"  he  added,  **  will  he 
found  in  the  following  correspondence.*' 

A  year  had  then  nearly  elapsed  since  Metcalfe  had 
written  the  letter,  the  answer  to  which  he  had 
expected  with  so  much  interest  and  anxiety.  He 
had,  as  I  have  already  observed  more  than  once, 
very  high  and  refined  ideas  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  public  servants  and  the  Government 
by  which  they  are  employed.   He  thoroughly  under- 
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stood  their  reciprocal  duties.  And  as  he  did  not 
lightly  regard  the  obligations  which  were  imposed 
upon  the  public  servant,  but  by  the  practice  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  zealous  performance  of  his  duties 
declared  his  sense  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  which 
were  legitimately  demanded  from  him ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  believed  that  he  was  entitled  to 
demand  in  return,  the  CQnfideoee  and  approbation  of 
those  in  whose  service  he  was  expending  without 
stint  all  the  energies  of  his  life.  He  imposed  certain 
conditions  on  himself,  and  he  bdieved  that  he  had  a 
right  to  impose  certain  conditions  upon  others.  The 
oonditions  which  he  imposed  i:qpon  himself  were,  that 
he  should  serve  the  State  thoroughly,  conscientioasly, 
unceasingly,  giving  himself  up  wholly  to  his  em- 
ployws.  The  oonditions  which  he  imposed  upon 
tibem  weore,  that  tiiey  should  have  faith  and  wisdom 
in  his  integrity — confidence  in  his  eeal  amd  den>tion. 
He  would  not  consent  to  any  other  terms  of  alliance. 
Any  diminuti<xi  of  effidency  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  oonfidence  on  the  other,  in  his  estimation  dis- 
solved the  compact.  He  would  not  have  served  the 
State  for  a  day  as  an  unprofitable  servant ;  and  he 
would  not  serve  it  as  an  unhonored  one.  It  was  this 
high  sense  of  reciprocal  duty  which  had  made  Met- 
calfe what  he  was.  And  he  was  not  now,  after 
nearly  forty  years  of  public  service,  to  subside  into  a 
latitudinarian,  and  graduate  in  the  *'  Well-enough  " 
sdiool. 

Sir  Gharies  Metcalfe  believed  that  he  had  forfeited 
th6  confidence  of  his  employers;  and  he  did  not 
4ioabt  for  a  moment  that  it  was  therefore  his  duty 
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to  rdiev^  ihefm  ftoaai  the  nmessity  of  maiiitiiiiiiig  a 
Icmger  eonnerion  mth  a  faigh  public  famstiasmtj  in 
whose  wisdom  and  disoretioQ  they  had  no  longer  aay 
trust.  Whether  he  were  justifbed  in  this  belief  is 
another  question.  It  was  commonly  reported  Hiat 
he  was  not  aq[^inted  Goyemor  of  Madras  because 
he  had  liberated  the  Indian  Press.  But  if  the  dd 
proverb  be  true,  that  '^Clommon  Report  is  a  eom* 
mon  Idar/'  it  is  especially  true  in  Lulia.  It  was, 
howerer,  something  mudi  more  than  a  OMnmon 
report  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  asabody,  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  liberatioa  ci  the  Indian  Press. 
That  was  a  substantive  fsyd  o£  which  there  was  a 
tremendous  exposition  in  a  certain  denunciatoiy 
despatch.  It  was  equally  a  fact  that  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Prederick 
Adam  in  the  Government  of  Madras.  As  the  Court 
of  Directors  some  httle  time  before  had  been  imani- 
moos  in  their  dedre  to  appmnt  Metealfs  to  the 
Govramor-GenOTalship  of  India,  it  e»tainly  was  not 
a  very  overstrained  inference  that  if  he  had  not 
faUen  under  their  displeasure,  they  would  have  en- 
deavored to  secure  his  nomination  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras. 

But  there  was  something  much  more  than  com^^ 
mon  report — something  much  more  than  an  in- 
fer^ice  of  this  kind  to  justify  Metcalfe's  ccmclusion. 
He  received  what  he  had  a  right  to  consider  good 
and  authentic  information  from  England,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Pree-Press  measure  had  imposed  an 
obstacle  to  his  advancement.  It  is  true  that  the 
intelligence  which  he  received  firom  the  India  House 
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was  principally  of  a  negatiye  cliaracter.  One  Di* 
rector  wrote  to  him  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
case  was  so ;  another  wrote,  that  he  had  been  out  (xf 
town,  and  wanted  accurate  information  on  the  sub^ 
ject ;  a  third  informed  Metcalfe  that  he  had  never 
been  proposed  as  Govemor  of  Madras,  and,  there* 
fore,  never  rejected.  But  one  member  of  the  Courts 
conspicuous  for  his  truthfulness  and  candor,  wrote 
to  the  Agra  Governor,  saying :  '^  The  late  Chairman 
assured  me  that  your  name  had  twice  been  brought 
forward  by  him;  but  that  you  were  objected  to 
chiefly,  as  I  understand,  on  the  ground  of  your 
emancipation  of  the  Press  without  communicating 
previously  with  the  Homie  authorities."  But  he 
added,  at  the  same  time : 

^'  That  this  measure  has  been  most  impopular  in  the  Court 
and  elsewhere  I  know;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  deprived 
you  of  the  Government.  The  same  influence  which  operated 
against  your  succession  on  the  former  occasion,  had  full  effect 
in  the  late  instance,  and  with  the  same]  views.  Hyderabad  is 
not  forgotten  in  particular  quarters,  and  there  are  persons  who 
never  lose  sight  of  their  own  interests.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
sort  of  feeling  against  the  Civil  Service  in  a  particular  quarter, 
and  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  use  of  patronage  to 
promote  political  objects.  These  were  the  real  causes  which 
operated  against  you.  The  Press  furnished  the  plea  to  one 
who  had  little  to  say,  and  who  commanded  no  influence.  The 
current  was  strong  in  your  favor  two  years  ago,  and  carried 
with  it  even  those  who  had  not  a  friendly  feeling  towards  you. 
When  turned,  this  feeling  had  full  play." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Press 
had  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  effect  on  the 
decision  of  the  question.    That  question  was  not 
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decided  positively  against  Metcalfe.  It  never,  in- 
deed,  took  a  substantive  formal  shape ;  so  that  it 
was  literally  true  that  he  had  not  been  rejected. 
But  that  it  cleared  the  way  for  the  easy  triumph  of 
Courtly  interest  ^is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  turned 
ardent  friends  and  admirers  into  lukewarm  sup- 
porters, and  made  the  doubtfcQ  and  the  vacillating 
little  less  than  open  opponents.  Since  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  strenuously  endeavored  to  place  Met- 
calfe at  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Government,  he 
had  won  from  them  anew  their  approbation  and 
applause  by  his  acceptance,  at  their  urgent  request, 
of  the  Lieutenant -Governorship  of  the  North- 
western Provinces.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  he  had  not  fallen  under  their  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  the  bold  act  which  had  so 
needlessly  alarmed  them,  they  would  have  made  an 
effort,  and  in  all  probability  a  successful  one,  to 
secure  for  their  honored  servant  the  first  minor 
Government  that  might  happen  to  be  vacated.  But 
instead  of  this,  they  suffered  Ministerial  interest  to 
have  full  sway,  and  thus  virtually  rejected  Metcalfe 
by  not  supporting  his  claims. 

Whether  in  the  month  of  August,  1836,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  were  su£Qiciently  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  take  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  correct  view  here  taken  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Court,  does  not  clearly  appear.*    But 

*  It  was  not  until  some  time  after-  word  **  Press."    This  is  stated  very 

wards  that  ho  learnt  how  earnestly  distinctly  in  a  letter  from  Lord  W. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  had  supported  Bentinck  to  Lord  Melhoume,  given  in 

his  claims,  and  how  both  the  Company  Chapter  X.,  post,  p.  361. 
and  the  Ministry  responded  with  the 
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he  WB8  acquainted  with  the  leading  &ctB  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  had  diBapproved  and  censured 
his  IVtes  measures^  and  had  not  supported  his 
daims  to  the  Government  of  Madras.  He  belieyed, 
therefore,  that  he  had  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Courts  and  in  this  bdtidf  he  wrote  the  following 
letter,  seeking  to  be  informed  whether  his  impres- 
sions were  correct : 

''  TO  J.  0.  MELYHJEi,  ESQ.,  8ECBETABT  TO  THE  EAST  IKDIA 

COMPANY. 

"  Agra,  Augast  22, 1836. 

**  Sir, — Reports  whicli  liave  been  for  some  time  in  circula- 
tion, induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  address,  and  to  request 
that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  Honorable  die  Court  of  Di- 
reetora 

^^  I  have  been  waiting,  in  tiie  hope  that  some  certain  infor- 
mation would  reach  me,  confirming  or  refuting  these  reports; 
but  not  having  received  any  communication  from  England 
on  the  subject  in  any  form,  I  am  still  in  imcertainty  as  to  the 
truth  or  error  of  the  rumors  which  prevail. 

^^  The  reports  alluded  to  are  to  the  effect  that  I  have 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Oourt  of  Directors  on 
account  of  Ae  law  passed  by  me,  as  Governor-General  in 
Council,  legalising  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  and  that  on  the 
same  acoount  I  lost  the  Government  of  Madras,  which  would 
otherwi&e  have  been  conferred  on  me* 

*^  The  only  part  of  those  reports  on  which  I  wish  to  trouble 
the  Honorable  Courti  is  that  which  relates  to  their  dis- 
pleasure. 

^^  It  is  not  my  object  on  the  present  occasion  to  defend 
the  law  of  the  Press.  I  leave  that  confidently  to  time  and  fur- 
ther consideration.  It  is  due,  however,  to  another  to  remark, 
that  the  measure  originated  with  me^  and  not,  as  the  Court  are 
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underatood  to  snppose^  with  another  member  of  the  Qovemr- 
meot. 

^  Neither  is  it  mj  intention  to  comphin  of  my  ezcliuion 
from  the  Government  of  Msdrta.  No  one^  in  my  opinkm, 
has  a  right  to  complain  of  not  being  selected  for  anj  oflEice. 
As,  however,  the  Govenmient  df  a  Presidency  had  been  cxm^ 
ferred  on  me,  which  I  lost  by  its  abolition,  and  not  from  aay 
fault  on  my  part,  nor  from  any  diminution  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Court,  it  did  seem  probable  that  the  Court  would 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  restoring  me  to  the  position  in 
wUch  they  had  before  placed  me;  and,  theiefore,  that  the 
first  vacant  Government  would  be  conferred  on  me.  That  was 
the  only  pretension  that  I  supposed  myself  to  have  to  any  Go* 
vaaiment;  and  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imagined  that  I  mean  to 
expsessthe  slightest  disappointment  because  the  Government 
of  Madias  was  otherwise  disposed  of;  or  that  I  have  the  pre- 
sumption  to  conceive  that  any  regard  for  my  peculiar  position 
ought  to  have  interfered  with  the  firee  choice  of  the  Court 

'^  My  only  reason  for  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  Court 
to  the  reports  above  noticed  is,  that^  if  true^  ihey  indicate 
that  I  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Court;  a  misfortune 
which  would  render  it  imbecoming  on  my  part  to  retain  ike 
provisional  appointment  of  Governor-General  which  I  now 
hold. 

'^  It  is  true  that  the  reports  in  question  are  in  some 
degree  contradicted  by  the  continuance  of  that  provisional 
appointmoit;  for  if  the  Court,  after  deliberation,  deemed  me 
unworthy  of  a  subordinate  Government,  they  would  hardly 
have  left  in  my  possession  an  appointment  which,  by  an  acci- 
dent much  to  be  deprecated,  might  any  day  place  me  at  the 
head  of  the  Govemmeot  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
reports  are  supported  by  the  known  £u;ts  of  the  recorded 
displeasure  of  the  Court  at  the  legalisation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press;  and  by  what  appears  to  be  the  general  undeistanding  as 
to   my  exclusion  from  t^e  Government  of  Madras.    It  is^ 
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therefore,  possible  that  I  may  be  holding  my  present  appom^* 
ments  rather  by  the  Court's  forbearance  than  with  any  coitKal 
desire  on  their  part  that  I  should  exercise  the  important 
functions  actually  and  provisionally  assigned  to  me. 

'^  After  this  tedious,  but  necessary,  preamble,  I  come  at 
length  to  the  object  of  this  letter;  which  will  not  require  a 
much  longer  intrusion  on  the  attention  of  the  Honorable 
Court. 

**  If  the  reports  which  have  reached  this  country  from 
England  be  true ;  if  I  have  really  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Court,  and  have  fallen  so  low  in  their  estimation  as  deliberately 
to  be  deemed  now  unworthy  of  the  position  which  they 
accorded  to  me  three  years  ago,  in  the  Government  of  a 
subordinate  Presidency ;  it  is  my  earnest  entreaty  that  the 
Court  will  withdraw  from  me  the  provisional  appointment  of 
Governor-General;  or  otherwise  intimate  their  pleasure  to  me, 
in  order  that  I  may  resign  that  appointment,  and  retire  from 
the  service  of  the  Company.  I  have  no  wish  to  retain  by 
forbearance  an  appointment  conferred  on  me  when  I  was 
honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  Court,  if  that  confidence 
is  gone;  or  to  hold  my  oflSice  on  mere  sufierance;  or  to  serve  in 
any  capacity  under  the  stigma  of  displeasure  and  distrust. 

''  But  if  I  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Court  unimpaired, 
it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  I  have 
been  misled  by  erroneous  reports  in  supposing  the  posdbility  of 
the  contrary.  In  that  case,  I  have  no  desire  to  retire  from  the 
public  service.  I  am  proud  of  the  honor  conferred  by  the 
provisional  appointment  of  Governor-General.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  duties  which  I  have  to  perform  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India,  and  I  am 
willing  to  devote  myself,  with  all  my  heart,  to  the  service  of 
the  State  as  long  as  health  and  faculties  enable  me  to  work  to 
any  useful  purpose. 

**  I  am  aware  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  reproof  in  ima- 
gining a  want  of  confidence  which  has  not  been  authen- 
tically announced  to  me  by  any  of  those  means  which  the 
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Court  has  at  command.  If  I  have  erred  in  this  respect,  and 
have  not  had  sufficient  cause  for  this  address,  I  trust  that  the 
Court  will  forgive  the  error.  Having  received  on  former  oc- 
casions marked  proofs  of  confidence  and  esteem,  I  could  not 
rest  easjr  under  reports,  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  appear- 
ances, which  indicated  the  loss  of  those  favorable  sentiments. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Long  did  Metcalfe  wait,  in  incertitude  and  anxiety, 
for  an  answer  to  this  letter.  There  were  delays  at 
home  and  delays  abroad.  The  expected  response 
came  slowly  from  the  India  House,  and  travelled 
slowly  to  India  after  it  had  struggled  out  of  Leaden- 
hall- street.  Steam  communication  at  that  time 
was  not  unknown ;  but  there  was  nothing  regular 
about  it  except  its  irregularity ;  and  still  the  bulk 
of  the  correspondence,  public  and  private,  was  des- 
patched round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  August, 
1836,  he  wrote  the  above  letter.  In  August,  1837, 
he  received  the  following  laconic  answer : 

"  East  India  House,  April  15, 1837. 
"  Sib, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  and  lay  before  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  your  letter  dated 
at  Agra  the  22nd  of  August  last,  and  I  am  commanded  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  Court's  regret  that  you  should  have  made  a 
communication  which  appears  to  them  to  have  been  altogether 
unnecessary;  as  the  continuance  in  you  provisionally  of  the 
highest  office  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  confer, 
might  have  satisfied  you  that  their  confidence  had  not  been 

withdrawn. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  James  C.  Mblvill,  Secretary.'* 

VOL.  n.  Y 


^2  EESIG3^A!CI0F  JJ^  HfESEShSmjUE. 

If  the  Court  of  Direoiors  had  beeoi  dow  in  oe- 
spondmg  to  MetcaOtfe^s  appead,  lieiros1}yiiO'iiL6aBB 
disposed  to  foUow  thehr  example.  He  %ad,  rnAeefl, 
made  up  liis  mind  regarding  the  course  lie  woifld 
pursue,  in  anticipation  of  the  reception  of  such  a 
letter.  He  at  once  sate  dowii^  therefore,  to  un- 
burden himflftlf,  and  wrote  the  folio  wing  rejoinder : 

TO  J.  C.  MELYILL,  ESQ. 

«  Agra,  August's,  18S7. 

"  Sir, — ^I  have  this  day  had  the  honor  df  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  15th  of  April. 

^'  I  do  not  find  therein  any  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  2dnd  i£ 
August  last;  but  I  collect,  partly  from  ike  words,  and  :p8S% 
firom  the  tone — 1st,  that  the  Honorable  Court  is  displeased  dddi 
that  letter;  and  2nd,  that  the  Honorable  Court  has  no  denxe  to 
retain  my  humble  services. 

^'  Under  these  impressions,  I  have  no  option  but  to  take  that 
step,  which  the  Court  must  have  expected,  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  your  letter. 

^*  I  propose  accordingly  to  solicit  permission  from  tiie  Right 
Honorable  the  Govemor^Greneral  in  Council  to  resign  my 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces 
of  India  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January  next,  in  order  that 
I  may  retire  from  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  em- 
bark for  England  during  the  approaching  sailing  season.  My 
embarkation  will  necessarily  annul  my  provisional  appointment 
of  Governor-General,  which  renders  it  the  more  incumbent 
on  me  to  apprise  the  Honorable  Court  of  my  intention  without 
delay. 

**It  is  proper,  from  respect  to  the  Honorable  Court,  and  also 
due  to  myself,  that  I  should  not  appear  to  be  adopting  this 
course  abruptly  and  without  reason.  I  will,  therefore,  trouble 
you  with  a  review  of  the  circumstances  which  have  combined 
to  render  it  in  my  opinion  unavoidable. 
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^^  ffi^ien  Ae  BsatiisaaxsfxiE  Agra  was  formed,  I  ^^vsas.appcinted 
to  be  its  Ooveraun^  and  xeceived  at  iheflame  time  the  atiU  biglier 
honor  of  the  jMOiaaianal  Appomtment  of  Govemor-'G-QiieiaL  it 
virtue  of  ilhe  latter,  Iheld  the  office  of  GoTemor-Geneial  dunog 
the  interval  between  .the  departure  of  Lord  William  JSentinek 
and  the  amval  jof  Lord  Auckland.  I  was  relieved  from  the 
office  of  Governor-General  joon  after  the  abolition  of  the  Agra 
Pxesidenojr^  and  bjr  the  latter  event  I  lostmj  arppointmenSt  of 
Governor.  The  substituted  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Nordi- Western  Provinces  was  iB>il^ed  to  jne.  It  was  natuza% 
a  i|ueslieta  lin  my  mind,  whether  I  could  with  credit  descend  te 
the  in&Eior  office  of  Lieutemant-Govemor  after  holding  that  of 
Governor,  putting  that  of  Govemoi^General,  which  was  never 
move  than  temporary,  entirely  out  of  view.  Had  I  yielded  to 
die  opinion  of  my  iriends,  I  should  have  declined  the  Lieo- 
tenant-Gavemorahip;  but  the  handsome  muiner  in  which  ihe 
desire  to  retain  my  services  in  that  office  was  evinced,  both  by 
the  Gomi:  of  Dijaectors  anditheGovernor-Gemeral,  overcame  the 
reluctance  whidi  I  necessarily  felt  >to  descend-;  while  the  are- 
newal  of  the  provisional  appointment  of  Governor-General,  then 
conferred  on  me  for  the  third  time,  prevented  the  appearanoa 
of  degradation,  and  was  a  further  aasuraxioe  of  the  canfidenoe 
of  the  Honorable  Court.  So  far  aU  was  well;  and  I  entered  on 
my  new  office  with  the  full  intention  of  devoting  myself  te 
its  duties  for  any  period  during  which  my  services  might  ibe 
acceptable,  ^or  could  be  rendered  with  <credit. 

'*  But  BuJhsequently  to  those  events,  the  Gbvemment  of  Madras 
became  vacMit  The  eyes  of  the  public  in  Lidia  wore  natural^ 
turned  towards  me,  simply  because,  as  I  had  lost  by  Accident 
the  Government  of  lone  Presidency,  it  was  thought  just  that  I 
should  Biiooeed  to  that  of  anothec.  Not  only  was  the  resuk 
contraiy  fte  this  eiq^eotation,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  leposti 
ham  England,  on  good  authority,  that  I  had  been  purposely 
passed  ovea:,  and  had  lost  the  Ooverament  of  Madras  on  ae- 
cotuit  of  the  Act  legalising  the  liberty  of  the  Eress,  which  had 
passed  when  I  was  Govemor-General  cf  India. 

t2 


hj  ttiQte  reportii  wks 


in  die  pobfie 
iji  iiiiiMul  iViiMlilMin,  Bor  ooold  I  lunre 
■iiiw  a  diyu,  to  lliii  of  CSovcnior,  if 
I  kd  9«paHd  ^^  I  skmdl  be  nder  a  bn,  or  Aat  tbne 
^PGQ&i  W  %  bar  ob  ^  part  of  ^  Hoae  Gutemmcnt  to  my 
bewr  scpfaKCii  ia  a  poBBMi  tqml  to  ^kai  wbkb  I  bad  loil  bj 
thi  il  "in  a  fi?M  Ij^nriiMibij  At  die aoae time,  I  did 
aM  m^  a>  act  b««Ehr  ctt  vepofti  aAicb  mi^ft  pooibfybe  mkr 
loamfat  I£iiKtdiMActliei%^cr:^Coiiit  to  iKMniaate 
^aftiMa  ^hm*  c&tsie  af  GoRTenar  of  Hadiia.  The  GaicnimeDt 
rf  MaJias  WIS  as  widdag  ia  mj  cjcb.    The  caij  important 

d^  mocbe  of  m j  eirlaftioa  Thit  might 
0^'^  aattsibeaxT  explaaadoa;  or  a  tempomy  dispkanne 
m^tt  mlhsUf^  aai  mataal  coafideaoe  aad  ooidiafitj  be  lestoced 
V5  OHafid  ccaamaakateMu  I  tfcciciuie  addremed  to  70a  my 
iMer  cf  die  Sted  <3f  Ai^ast  kst,  stafcb^  Mij  my  fedings 
mJiNr  d»(  eucamfitaae^  described,  and  entreating  diat  I  migbt 
b«^  ia£>naiid  ia  vbat  postoon  I  stood,  and  what  woe  the  senti- 
mi»ii»  cf  the  CVMixt  towards  me. 

^^  The  Coait  pconoonced  that  mj  letter  was  altogether  mi- 
McefisaxT.  Widi  defarmcew  I  diink»  that  thoe  was  good  and 
mffieieat  x^eaaon  to  seek  an  undeRtanding  with  the  Court  for 
aay  one  who  n^aids  the  iqpprobation  of  his  sop^ior  as  an 
tMaettUal  coa£lion  of  his  scrritnde.  Either  I  had  loot  or  I 
retained  die  coafidmce  cf  the  Court.  If  the  hdter  were  die 
c«»e«  a  ii#w  kind  words  to  that  efiect  would  hare  assared  me 
thfti  I  coiild  «»tinae  to  serre  withoat  discredit.  Instead  of 
whWh^  I  r«\>eiTe  a  bconie  letter,  taking  no  notice  Tp^teror  of 
Ih^  sentiiaents  eaqfwnsad  in  nune,  hot  conreying  a  rqaoof  for 
Kavix^  written  iv  gtTen  in  a  tone  which  kaTes  me  no  reason 
to  $uppc4a  that  the  Ooori  entotain  die  least  desire  ftr  the 
coatiawace  of  my  snrieesL 

^'  Under  att  thaw  Qurognwlannee,  I  mast  oonchde:  Ist,  that  I 
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was  intentionally  disgraced  when  I  was  passed  over  in  the 
nomination  of  a  Goyemor  for  Madras;  2nd,  that  the  Court  re- 
tain the  sentiments  under  which  that  disgrace  was  purposely 
inflicted^  and  have  no  wish  to  remove  the  feelings  which  it  was 
calculated  to  excite;  and  3rd,  that  the  Honorable  Court  must 
have  been  aware  that  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  April,  with 
reference  to  mine  of  the  22nd  of  August  last,  could  only  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  it  has  produced,  and  consequently  that 
my  resignation  was  contemplated  in  the  despatch  of  that  letter. 
^^  I  trust  that  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the  causes  which 
compel  me  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  public  service,  to 
which,  if  I  could  have  remained  with  honor,  I  would  willingly 
have  devoted  the  whole  of  my  life. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Such  was  the  correspondence,  copies  of  which  he 
forwarded  to  Lord  Auckland,  when,  on  the  same 
day,  he  formally  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces. By  Lord  Auckland  this  announcement  was 
received  with  less  astonishment  than  sorrow.  "  Your 
letter  has  pained,"  he  wrote,  "  but  has  not  surprised 
me,  for  I  knew  how  strongly  you  felt  upon  the 
subject  on  which  you  had  written  to  the  Court ;  and 
although  the  answer  admitted  no  decrease  of  con- 
fidence and  regard,  I  felt  that  it  was  wanting  in  the 
cordiality  of  expression  to  which  I  knew  that  you 
looked,  as  the  condition  of  your  remaining  in  India. 
If  I  had  been  near  you,  I  might  have  attempted  to 
combat  your  resolution.  As  it  is,  I  must  deeply 
lament  the  loss  for  India  of  its  best  officer,  and  for 
myiself  of  my  best  help.    The  name  which  you  leave 


wH  be  greaittf  and  koncnraMy  ragavdedv  flRi  yo«  "vvJtt 
ffiid  with  yery  many  tfie*  same'  regaordl  to  wuloouw 
yon  at  home.  Ton  have  yet  years  and  stiCTgtb  fir 
actiye  IiXe ;  you  have  earned  the  fairest  litle  to  tdSa^ 
ment ;  and.  I  pity  no  man  that  he  has  to  live  in 
England.  I  am  confident  that  wkesi  I  jpia  yaa 
there  I  shaUl  find  y<m.  iiL  the  enjcqanenfei^  aii  tiha 
happiness  that  I  itisA  jkm.  Of  my  wwm  immmlinim 
jiaaB  I  must  take  time  to*  'Aank;  ssti  wSL  write  to 
jou  in  a  few  days.  My  fErst  impression  is,  thirt,  at 
least  darihg  my  residence  in  the  Nbrth-'West  TYo^ 
vinces,  I  should  attempt  to  do  the  wort  which  yon 
have  so  well  done  for  m£."* 

That,  the  India  House  letter  was  cold  and  formal, 
and  altogether  very  unsatisfactory  to  one  who  looked 
for  an  unreseryed  expresBmoL  erf' the  €i3urt*iy  jBselings 
and  opinions,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  As  Metcalfe 
truly  said,  rfc  was  no  answer.  It  w»  an  cvasioii  ei 
tte  real  question.  To  cease  firom  givii^  in  one 
thing.  To  withdraw  what  is  already  given  is  aa- 
efter.  To  have  cancelled  Metcalfe^s  eommiarion  to 
ffseceed  provisionafly  to  the  Gtovemor-GpenwaiAq* 
would  hafve  been  an  extreme  measure^  to  whieh  ibe 
€burt,  except  under  very  violent  provocation,  wquM 
haordly  have  committed  thcmsdves.  Btrt  it  did  n»* 
ftfiow  that,  because  ihey  were  not  disposed  to  caned 
this  existing  appointment,  they  would  not — ^nay  that 
they  did  not,  cBseourage  his  future*  promotion.  It 
did  not  follow  that,  because  they  were  not  prepared 
openly  ta  disgrace  the  most  distinguidied  asral  Hn 
most  popufor  of  their  servants,  he  had  not  incurred 

^  Lord  Awckkmd'to  Sir  CKarlerMitcaS^  CidnMa,  Awgut  f^  imm 
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tiw  diqifansiire^.  and^  to  some  extent^  fonfeited  the 
cfflifidefnoe  of  lias  employers* 

Hbat  it  was  not  intended  by^  the  Conxt  that  the 
kffatfir  shonM  imply  any  f orf eitnie  of  eonfldenoe,  I  be^ 
liersi.  Siro  of  the  most  distingiushedi  Bsembers  oi 
tie  IMieetion — men  whese  miegnty  and  ability 
nQDnkb  have  adom^  any  station — Mr.  Tucker  and 
Ms;.  Ednumstone,.  afterwards  assured  him  that,  ai^ 
tiuBugii  the  liberation*  of  the  Ftess  had'  been:  disap- 
fBOved  at  the  India  Mouse,  the  conftdenoe  ots  the 
(Beort  had  not  been  withdrawn;  from  him — that  his 
•^^-rarious  and  highly  valuable  services  "  were  justly 
appreciated! — and  that  nothing^  was  further  from  their 
inteirtion  or  their  wishes  than  that  the  ^  short  anA 
guarded  "  letter  of  their  official  (H?gan  should  induco^ 
him  to  withdraw  from  th^  service.*    Btit  without? 

*  The  passages  in  the  letters  of  the  reply  of  the  Chairman  may  appear 
MlELTinker  and  Mr.  Edmonstone  an  to  you  dry  and  cold,  L  hope  it  willi 
worth  quoting.  "  I  Iiave  not  written  satisfy  you  that  you  had  no  groondt 
to^yon  latiriy,"  said  the  former  gentie-  whaterer  for   suspecting   tluit    ibm 
man,  *'  partly  because  I  was  uncertain  Court  had  any  intention  or  wish  that^ 
about  your  movements,  partly  because  you  should  retire  from  the  service. 
I  had  nothing  of  interest  to  commu-  I  will  not  conceal  from  yon  that  aom9\ 
nicate;  but  chiefly  because  I  wished  of  your  measures  were  calculiEited  to 
to  ascertain  and  to  communicate  the  produce  dissatisfaction  (the  emanei* 
answer  of  the  Chairman  to  your  letter  pation  of  the  Press  in  particular); 
dated  in  August  last.     That  reply  but  I  hope  that  we  have  not  forgotten, 
was  foAy  proposed  to  the  Court  a  few  and  shall  never  fbrget,  your  various- 
day§  ago;  and  you  will  receive  it,  and  highly  valuable  services."    Mr. 
probably,  aa  soon  as  you  receive  this.  Edmonstone's  letter  was  written  im- 
It  is^  short  and  guarded;  but  I  tmst  mediately  after  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
it  will  satisQF  you  that  the  Court,  as  return  to  England.    After  declaring' 
St  body,  are  nr  from  vrishing  to  dis-  that  there  was  not  a  member  of  the 
peaae  wi&  your  services  in  India.  Court  who  did  not  lament  his  re- 
Tour  letter  was  received  and  read  to  signation   on   public    grounds,    the 
the  Court  three  or  four  months  ago;  writer  goes  on  to  say:  '*  Not  being  in. 
smd  I  should  be  uncandid  if  I  told  a  position  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
you  that  it  made  generally  a  favorable  tween  the  cold  and  formal  language: 
impression.     It  was  by  some  con^  of  an  official  announcement  and  ar 
sldtered  to  be  uncalled  fbr,  and  out  of  deliberate   dictation  of  the    Conr^ 
the  regular  course;    but   there  are  you  had  some  reason  to  deduce  from- 
many  who  can  justly  appreciate  your  the  answer  to  your  letter  on  the  sub- 
merits  and  services;  and  althoogh  ject  of  the  Press,  a  meaning  which  it: 
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With  this  impression  strong  upon  his  mind,  Met- 
calfe had  tendered  his  resignation ;  hut  that  the  act 
might  not  seem  to  be  indecorously  precipitate,  and 
that  no  inconvenience  might  result  from  his  sudden 
retirement,  he  intimated  his  desire  to  be  relieved  on 
or  about  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  Lord 
Auckland  had  already  determined  upon  proceeding 
to  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  he  now  proposed, 
during  his  sojourn  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
take  the  Government  into  his  own  hands.  It  was 
arranged  that  as  the  Governor-General  prosecuted 
his  march  towards  the  north,  Metcalfe  should  meet 
him  on  his  way  down  to  the  Presidency ;  and  that 
a  steamer  should  be  in  readiness  at  Allahabad  to 
convey  the  retiring  statesman  to  Calcutta. 

As  the  time  for  his  departure  drew  near,  public 
entertainments  were  given  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
and  addresses  began  to  pour  in  upon  him.  During  his 
residence  in  Agra  he  had  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  all  classes  of  the  commimity.  Europeans  and 
natives,  and  people  of  mixed  blood,  pressed  forward 
to  lay  before  him  their  valedictory  oflferings  of  gra- 
titude and  praise.  The  native  address  was  really  a 
native  address  —  not  the  elaborate  composition  of 
an  European  scholar.  It  came  in  real  Oriental  garb, 
and  was  conceived  by  an  Oriental  mind,  but  it  was 
truthful  in  spite  of  its  Orientalism.  The  Eurasians 
spoke  as  before  of  what  he  had  done  for  their  own 
especial  class;  and  the  British  residents  spoke  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  declared  that  "  no- 
thing had  occurred,  neither  was  there  any  just 
reason  to  suppose  that  anything  would  occur,  to 
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affiond  tha  al^teat  gronird  to  doubt  the  judgment 
idddc  csofied  its  eDaotment."* 

To  tMs:  last  address  ^  Qliaries  Metcalfe:  retnmsd 
an  eiaib<Hrate  amd  emphatic,  answer.  In  it  it  may  be 
said  that  he  faade  farewell  to  indio^  and  justified  his 
oooidact  as  the  liberator  o£  the  Indian  Press  befose 
the  ^es  of  tiia.  world.  It  was  as  manly  and  d^^- 
nifiedL  om  the  one  hand^  as  it  was  calm  and  tempe- 
nite  on:  the  otibier.  This  Memoir  would  be  incom^^ 
ptete  if  a  line  of  it  were  omitted:t 

*  I  saigoln  a  few^  pasngea  from  avery  act  of  the  Viceroy  high  exalted 
tbefle  documents.  The  following  is  in  rank,  the  Honorable  Sir  Charles 
ifagni  the  address  of  tiie  British  resi-  Thec^hiius  Metcalfe,  Baronet,  maj 
dents  :  "  You  are  now  retiring  from  he  prosper!  from  the  commencement 
titt  aalm  dotias  of  the  6oTeniiDffiit.of .  of  Jus  public  career  in  India  ajae  Imown 
a  country,  in  the  affairs  of  which  you  and  appreciated  from  Cape  Comonn 
have,  for  an  uniuternipted  period  of  to  the  Himalaya,  tnm  the  Ganger  to 
thirty-seyen  years,  bem  intimately  the  Indus.  But  since  his  Honor's 
ooDnected,  and  whose  lofty  attitude  arriyal  at  Agra,  to  fill  the  high  and 
and  name  amongst  surrounding  states  dignificdofficeof  Lieutenant-Goyemoc 
fiaye  been  maintained,  not  less  by  of  the  North-Western  Proyinces,  the 
your  firmness  and  decision  than  by  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
the  spotless  purity  of  your  character;  low,  haye  so  considerably  and  impor- 
and-  we  denye  some  consolation  in  tantly  benefited  by  his  Honor's  be- 
itte  hope  that  your  energies,  yet  un-  neficence,  kindness,  and  justice,  that 
unpaired,^  wiU  be  exerted  in  your  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
natiye  country  to  promote  and  ad-  express,  and  impossible  through  the 
Tocate  the  best  interests  of  Ifadia,  medium  of  writing  to  describe.  Were 
and  thus  not  entirely  to  d^riye  the  yolumes  to  be  written  on  the  subject 
councilswhichdirectitsafimrsofyour  they  would  fall  short  of  the  fruitful 
yaluabie  and  extenaiye  experience,  theme.  We,  the  undersigned  residents 
To  your  public  worth  and  yirtues  of  Agra,  its  enyirons,  and  neighbour- 
tiiegratitade  of  all  India  is  most  justly  hood,  therefore,  relinquishing  a  sub- 
due; while  in  the  less  conspicuous,  ject  to  which  we  feel  incompetent  to 
bat  equally  honoiable,  character  of  a  do  adequate  justice^  confine  ourselyes 
member  of  society^  you  command  the  to  the  principal  object  of  this  address." 
esteem  and  best  wishes  of  the  entire  I  may  as  well  state  here,  that  at  thi» 
community;  and  we  haye  reason  to  stage  of  my  work  I  feel  that  it  i» 
know  that,  whilst  by  all  classes  your  utterly  impossible  to  do  more,  except 
loaa  will  be  deplored,  by  none  will  in  very  especial  cases,  than  allude  to 
your  absence  be  more  deeply  felt  than  the  multiplied  addresses  presented  at 
1^  the  distressed  and  destitute,  who  different  times  to  Sir  Charles  Met- 
haye  uniformly  found  in  you  the  calfe.  A  large  chest  full  of  them 
moxaflcent  benefactor  and  generous  warns  me  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
friend."  The  annexed  is  the  body  of  publish  them,  I  must  add  anotiier 
the  Native  address :  **  The  beneyolenee  yolume  to  my  work, 
and  justice  which  haye  characterised  t  It  was  printed  in  the  public  pa- 
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""  Yaa  aie^pltestd  to  allade  in  tema  of  piBiM  tentj  himAlir 
aervioes'  dnEmg-  an  mrintRmiptedi  employment  oC  thirty<-fleii«i 
jeaa  in  bidia^.  I  should  rejoice  exceedingly  if  1  could  flatted 
mysdf  witL  the  peiBuasion  tdiflEt  my  endeavors  have  been 
in.  a^  great  degree  beneficialf  but  I  feel,  alas  1  that  the  resnlta 
hove  been  far  below  my  wishes;  and  L  ha^e  always  seen  oooai- 
flion  to  lament  how  madequatfr  is  the  portion  df.  perceptilila 
good  e£feeted  by  our  best  intentdona  and  exertions* 

^^  You  bear  important  teatbnony  to  the  benefit  o£  the  Aet 
kgaliaing  the  liberty  a£  the  Press  in  the-  0{)inion>  which,  yott 
have  declared  on  that  subject.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  o£ 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  is^  that  it  may  do  harm.  No  one  can 
doubt  diat  it  must  work  a  vast  deal  of  good.  I^  therefore^  it 
■either  does  nor  is  likely  to  do  mischief,  it  must.be  aa  unalf- 
l^cd  benefit.  I  regard,  the  passing  of  that  iiet  by  the  Local 
Chovermnent  of  India  as  a  glorious  monmnent  to  the  hanoirof 
tbv  East-India  Company^  and  ar  a  pmof  of  the  marit  of  ite 

yilminiBfj'ainnTly  Ttntagithfitftnflingr  A^fiagta,  fromiwhichno  Govetn* 

WKSfBtt  is  entirely  firee.  That  Act  evinoes  to  the  world  that  the 
Company's  Gk)7emment  desirea  no  concealment;,  that  it  ia  ^ad 
to  have  the  most  minute  particulara  of  its  Indian  administration) 
sarutinised,  and  displayed  tx>  the  gasse  and  critidsm  of  the 
universe;  tiiat  it  seeks  information  and.  instruction  wherevezr 
tiiey  are  to  be  found;  and  tiiat  it  does  not  wash,  to  rule  India 
as  a  conquered,  ignorant^  andenslayed,.but.a6  a  cheri^d,  enr 
Bgfatened,  send  firee  countiy. 

**  Whaitever  may  be  the  will  of  Almighty  God  witii  respect 
to  the  duration  of  Britii^  rule  in  India:,  it  would  be  vain  and 
fboHdi  tO'  attempt  to  uphoM  it  by  shackling  the  people  with 
the  chaiuB  of  ignorance..  It  would  be  unworthy  policy  to  deny 
to  tiiem  any  benefit,  consistent  with  tiie  safety  of  the  State^thaA 
can  tend  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  human  beings.  Thia 
country  has  been  gained,  and  ia  nudntained^  by  the  swcaod;: 

Bsrstat  the  time,  and  was  read.  bjFi    giving  them  an  ocportmuty  o£  seadi- 
thousands  ;  but  there  are  few  among    ing  it  again. 
Asm*  wht^  will   not  thank  mm  for 
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and  honor  be  to  the  army  to  whom,  under  Providence,  the 
British  Empire  owes  this  splendid  possession.  But,  looking  to 
future  ages,  our  dominion  can  only  endure  by  the  affections  of 
the  people;  by  their  feeling  that,  imder  British  rule,  they  are 
more  prosperous,  and  happy,  and  free,  than  they  could  be 
under  any  other  Government;  and  that  their  welfare  and  our 
role  are  linked  together.  I  look  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press  as 
one  of  those  measures  which^  by  showing  the  paternal  disposi- 
tion of  the  Government,  will  tend  to  produce  tiiat  result;  a 
result  not  to  be  expected  from  a  system  of  unconfiding  re- 
straint. 

"  For  those  who  object  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  there  is 
another  justification  of  the  Act  of  legalisation,  which  is,  that 
any  other  law  on  the  subject  was  morally  impossible.  I  will 
defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  any  restrictions,  short  of 
absolute  suppression^  which  no  one  would  have  attempted,  that 
could  have  been  effectual:  modified  restrictions  had  been  tried^ 
and  had  utterly  failed.  The  Press  was  practically  free,  tiiough 
insecure,  but  the  law  regarding  it  was  in  absurd  confusioii. 
Throughout  one  Presidency,  there  was  a  code  of  restrictions  so 
disused,  that  no  Government  would  think  of  enforcing  them. 
Throughout  another  Presidency,  there  were  no  restrictions,  but 
perfect  liberty  by  law,  opposed  in  vain  by  the  Government. 
In  a  third  Presidency,  there  was  restraint  in  the  provinces,  and 
liberty  in  the  metropolis.  Restrictions  were  most  complete  in  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William,  and  there  the  practical  liberty  used 
was  the  greatest.  In  this  chaos  of  the  state  of  the  Press,  when 
laws  came  to  be  made  for  all  India,  common  sense  pointed  out 
that  there  was  but  one  law  that  could  be  made  with  any  effect 
— a  law  of  liberty,  and  responsibility  to  courts  of  justice.  If 
restrictions,  where  they  existed,  were  not,  and  morally  could 
not,  be  enforced,  how  could  they  be  introduced,  with  any 
reason  or  any  prospect  of  success,  where  they  previously  did 
not  exist?  The  Press  in  India  has  been  practically  free  from  the 
moment  when  the  Government  discovered,  about  twenty  years 
agO;  that  it  could  not  enforce  the  censorship  which  then 
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existed;  that  is,  could  not  legally  inflict  the  penalties  attached 
to  its  yiolation  on  any  one  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  a 
native  of  India.  This  being  known,  the  censorship  was  set  at 
defiance;  and  the  Press  was  of  itself  free.  There  came  a  code 
of  restrictions  which,  being  no  more  law  than  the  censorship, 
was  equally  disregarded.  There  came  another  code  of  restric- 
tions, which  was  made  law  in  some  places^  and  was  no  law 
in  others;  and  whether  it  was  law  or  no  law,  was  equally 
disregarded  and  disused.  All  the  good  feelings  of  British  Gh>- 
vemors  shrank  from  the  habitual  infliction  of  its  penalties- 
All  the  spirit  of  British  subjects  restricted  its  shackles.  The 
British  subjects  in  India  would  have  a  free  Press,  and  the 
Government  could  not  prevent  it,  without  a  despotism  and 
oppression  contrary  to  its  own  disposition,  and  totally  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  British  institutions. 

''  Under  all  these  circumstances,  when  it  became  my  duty, 
as  Governor-General  of  India,  to  propose  a  law  for  the  Press, 
there  seemed  to  me  but  one  course  that  could  rationally  be 
pursued.  I  knew,  by  experience  of  the  past,  that  restrictions 
would  be  inefficient ;  and  that  to  legislate  with  a  view  to 
restraint,  even  if  it  had  been  desirable,  would  justly  expose  the 
Government  to  ridicule,  and  be  of  no  avail.  The  time  was 
peculiarly  favorable  for  full  liberty,  as  the  Government  had 
then  acquired  the  power  of  legislation,  and  could  provide  by 
law  against  real  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  State,  that  might 
from  any  cause  arise;  which  before  it  could  not  do.  The  time 
was  favorable  for  another  reason  also.  It  was  clear  that  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  would  some  day  come,  and  it  was  better  to 
grant  it  with  a  good  ^grace  than  to  wait  until  it  was  extorted. 
A  people  gradually  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  Press  as  a 
customary  part  of  their  institutions,  is  much  less  likely  to  abuse 
it  than  if  it  were  forced  from  an  unwilling  Government,  and,  in 
a  manner,  seized  upon  by  clamor  and  agitation  in  a  period  of 
excitement.  It  must  always  be  a  fault  to  defer  acts  of  grace 
until  they  cease  to  be  so  considered,  and  are,  therefore,  of  no 
eflfect  in  winning  good-will.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
time,  the  intrinsic  merits  and  benefits  of  a  free  Ttea^  and  the 
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of  enactbg  reBtnotioxifl  whh  any  ipxospeot  ^of 
•access,  all  oombined  -to  pdnt  out  the  Ic^galiflatioiiL  of  the  lihorty 
of  ibe  PrcBs  as  the  only  courae  to  be  punnied.  I  aboald  hstm 
been  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  followed  any  other.  Aeiti^ 
whatever  its  conBeqnencesmay  hove  been  to  jne,  I  Jievfir  «8a 
regret  the  measure.  Under  the  oircumstances,  it  «waB  the  owif 
Act  on  the  subject  that  could  be  passed  with  any  ohanoe  jo£ 
success  and  efficiency.  It  was  an  Act  of  prudence  and  eommoiL 
sense.    It  was,  also,  I  trust,  &  meatsure  of  ^great  public  beaefiL 

^  l^ou  Imwe  alluded  to  ihis  Act  as  the  supposed  oause^ef  mj 
ifiiirement  firom  the  pubUc  service.  This  is  a  subjeot  on  which 
I  have  some  difficulty  in  ofieiing  explanation.  I  am  loth  to 
make  a  mystery  of  what,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  a  inery 
plain  matter;  but  I  am  appzefliensiye  that,  in  entering  iato 
details,  I  might  deviate  from  proper  respect  to  authorities^  to 
whom  respect  is  due  from  all,  and  gratitude  especially  £rom  me, 
ftrr  repeated  distinctions  spontaneously  conferred.  In  wJhBt  I 
am  about  to  say,  I  trust  1ihat  I  shall  not  depart  iSrom  ithe 
obhgatians  prescribed  by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sentiments.  You  may  remember  reports  which  prevailed  laat 
year,  stating  that  I  was  in  disgrace  with  the  flome  authorities, 
on  account  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  That  was  not  a  positian 
in  which  I  could  remain  with  comfort.  I  sought  information 
at  the  fountain-head,  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding, 
without  success.  The  reply  was  not  explicit;  but  its  uncordial 
tone,  indicative  of  alienation,  satkfied  me  that  the  reports 
which  had  prevailed  were  not  tmtrue,  and  that  I  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  service  of  the  East^India  Company  with 
credit  or  satisfaction  to  myself.  I  do  jiot  state  these  facts 
under  any  notion  of  being  aggrieved;  neither  do  I  presume  to 
question  iihe  conduct  of  those  authorities.  They  have  sa 
indisputaUe  right  to  exercise  their  judgment  on  mine.  Their 
displeasure,  firom  whatever  cause  proceeding,  may  be  just:  but, 
just  or  otherwise,  its  effect  on  me  is  the  same.  I  cannot 
continue  to  serve  with  such  an  impression  permanently  pre- 
vailing against  me.  I  quit  my  post  with  reluctance.  I  cannot 
be  ^happier  myinribnre  than  I  ham  been  Jri;  Agxa.    With  impor- 
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tant  dutieBy  affisctionate  companionB,  and  a  friendly  sooiety,  i 
have  here  enjoyed  much  of  what  I  :maBt  valne  in  life.  Wiftk 
great  measures  in  progress,  and  the  aid  of  functionaiies  of  .the 
highesttdiaraoter  and  qualifications  in  the  offices  of  control  and 
superior  importance;  with  a  ciril  Beryice  fiill  of  honor,  ani^ 
and  ahili^;  and  abundance  of  merit  and  efficiency  in  every 
brandi  of  ^public  employment,  I  had  trrery  prospect  of  a 
snceessM  and  beneficial  administration.  I  was  perfectly  tson- 
tent.  I  denred  no  change;  and  if  I  could  have  remained  witli 
hmtor,  J  know  no  limit  that  I  should  voluntarily  have  put  to 
my  continuance  in  this  office,  except  loss  of  liealth  or  facultigB. 
I  quit  my  duties  and  my  Tesidence  among  you  with  great 
regret;  but  the  act  is  .my  own,  and  I  alone  am  responsible  :feir 
it.  I  may  have  been  'mistaken;  I  may  have  been  misled  'by 
erroneous  informatioa;  I  may  have  misconstrued  the  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred;  but  if  that  information  and  my 
construction  be  correct,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  I  had  no  other 
course  open  to  me,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  -which  I  have 
adopted.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  Had  I  been  differently 
constituted  ;  had  I  been  iblind  or  indiffisrent  to  manifest  es- 
trangement, I  imight  have  remained;  and  I  should,  perhapSi 
have  been  permitted  to  die  in  the  service  in  which  I  was  bam, 
in  which  the  best  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed,  and  to 
which  I  would  willingly  have  devoted  the  Temainder. 

*'  That  will  now  glide  away  in  another  country,  if  I  live  to 
reach  it;  the  country  which  we  ;all  most  love,  and  to  which 
we  all  loc^  for  rest  after  our  Indian  labors.  You  express  the 
kindest  wishes — you  speak  of  h^piness  and  usefulness.  Hap- 
piness, with  the  blessing  of  ithe  Almighty,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
enjoying,  in  the  society  of  affectionate  relatives  and  firiends, 
and  in  the  delights  of  reading  and  retirement.  Of  the  power 
of  public  usefulness,  I  have  no  expectation,  and  great  doubt. 
The  only  tempting  theatre  for  public  exertion  is  Parliament, 
where  the  great  interests  of  the  country  are  promoted  or 
marred;  but  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  to  which  the  welfare 
of  the  empire  is  often  sacrificed,  the  uselessness  of  any  one 
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whose  only  party  is  his  countryi  the  want  of  local  xepatatioii 
and  influence,  the  corrupt  pracdoes  of  candidates  and  Yoters^ 
and  the  utter  ruin  to  moderate  means  of  contested  electioni^ 
make  a  formidable  array  of  obstacles  against  any  attempt  to 
push  myself  into  the  Imperial  Senate*  even  if  I  could  suppose 
that  I  might  be  of  any  utility  there.  The  retirement^  tkexe- 
fore,  of  private  life,  where,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  happiness  is 
to  be  found,  seems  to  be  my  future  destiny.  I  shall,  neverthe- 
less,  be  ready  to  take  a  part  in  public  aSkirs  whenever  I  am 
called  by  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  whenever  I  have  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  being  useful;  for  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  serve  his  country  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability;  and  if  I 
ever  become  a  public  man  in  England,  my  long  attachment  to 
India  will  naturally  lead  me  to  exert  myself  for  her  welfare  and 
benefit,  and  for  her  permanent  union  with  the  British  Empire, 
in  the  ties  of  mutual  interest,  the  only  security  for  mutual 
afiection. 

'*  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  addressed  you  at  such 
length  on  subjects  connected  with  my  own  views  and  feelings; 
but  you  must  in  part  blame  yourselves.  You  have  over- 
whelmed me  with  kindness:  my  heart  is  open,  and  I  have  been 
pouring  out  its  contents,  without  restraint,  to  friends  whose 
cordiality  I  have  experienced.  Permit  be  now  to  say  farewell. 
May  every  good  attend  you.  The  period  of  my  residence 
among  you,  but  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  this  season,  from 
drought,  would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  eras  of  my  life. 
I  part  from  you  with  reluctance  and  sorrow;  and  with  heartfelt 
sentiments  towards  you  of  respect,  gratitude^  and  afiection. 
Many  of  us,  I  hope,  may  meet  again  in  another  land.  God 
bless  you  all.  **  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Whilst  all  these  demonstrations  of  the  respect  and 
affection  of  those  by  whom  he  had  recently  been 
surrounded  were  lightening  the  pain  of  departure, 
other  testimonials  of  a  different,  but  not  less  honor- 
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able  character,  were  enhancing  the  self-content  with 
which  it  was  his  privil^e  to  retrace  the  incidents 
of  his  long  official  career  in  India.  Farewell  letters, 
written  in  strong  language  of  admiring  attachment, 
not  less  sincere  for  the  Orientalism  which  glittered 
upon  it,  came  to  him  from  all  the  principal  native 
princes  and  chiefs  with  whom  he  had  held  diplomatic 
intercourse.  Foremost  among  these  were  the  King 
and  Princes  of  Delhi ;  the  Eajah  of  Bhurtpore,  whom 
he  had  set  upon  the  throne ;  and  his  old  antagonist, 
Bimjeet  Singh,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  youth- 
ful ambassador  whom  thirty  years  before  he  had 
endeavored  to  outwit.  He  had  watched  Metcalfe's 
progress  from  a  distance  with  remarkable  interest ; 
had  thoroughly  appreciated  the  great  qualities  which 
the  English  gentleman  had  manifested  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  career  ;*  and  often  declared  what  he 
now  said  in  his  letter,  that  he  regarded  Metcalfe 
afl  "  the  foimder  of  the  union  and  attachment  be- 
tween the  two  high  states,  according  to  the  firmly 
established  treaty" — union  and  attachment  which  he 
sometimes  thought  would  not  long  survive  the  retire- 
ment of  his  old  friend,  t 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1837,  all  the  troops  at 
Agra  were  under  arms  to  do  honor  to  the  departure 

*  When,  on  the  fall  of  the  Sikh  now  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of 

Empire,  the  property  of  Rui^jeet  and  Lord  Metcalfe's  family,  to  whom  it 

his  descendants  fell  into  the  hands  of  was  presented  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 
the  British  conquerors,  there  was  found        f  A  confidential  enclosure  expressed 

in  the  royal  treasure-house  Metcalfe's  an  anxious  desire  that  Metcalfe  might 

portrait,  which  had  been  presented  to  be  present  at  the  approaching  inter- 

the  Mahan^ah  in  1808,  with  an  in-  view  between  Runjeet  and  Loid  Auck- 

scription  on  the  back,  indicating  the  land.    **  After  that,"  said  the  Maha- 

interest  and  affection  with  which  he  rigali,  ''you  may  do  as  you  like." 
regarded  the  original.    The  picture  is 

TOL.  n.  z 
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of  Sir  Chttrids  Metcalfe.  On  the  last  dij  df  tfe  «ii 
year  lie  joined  the  Camp  of  the*  Govenrar-Gcuoul 
at  Gawnpore,  and  on  the  fitdSowing  daj  a  Oomm- 
ment  notification  announced  tiiat  he  had  lePBifed 
the  sanction  of  the  Govenor-General  ta  relin^piBih 
his  chai^  of  the  office  of  Lieatenani-Ckyremar  of 
the  North -West  Provinces.  ^The  6o¥«iiar4to>- 
neral,"  it  was  added,  ^^is  pleased  to  direct  thai  8ar 
Charles  Metcalfe  shall  continue  to  reeeifv  aH  the 
honors  due  to  the  station  of  lieutenant-Go 
and  that  the  officers  of  his  personal  staff  shall 
attached  to  him  until  he  may  finally  yacato  that 
office  by  his  embarkation  for  Europe." 

As  he  continued  his  march  towards  the  Presidaiey, 
numerous  demonstrations  of  respect  and  attaehmettt 
greeted  the  departing  statesman.  At  AHahahad,  lo 
which  place  a  steamer  had  been  despatched  to  (xmnf 
h\m  from  that  point  to  Calcutta,  a  public  meelmg 
was  held.  The  address,  which  was  then  voted,  en^ 
phatically  spoke  of  his  judicious  measures  for  Urn 
relief  of  the  distressed  population  during  the  famine 
year,  and  his  strenuous  exertions  to  obviate  tibe 
threatened  scourge  of  the  preceding  one.  Soldiers 
and  civilians,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  Europeans, 
Natives,  and  Eurasians  united  to  do  brm  honor. 
And  at  the  head  of  the  list  stood  the  name  of  that 
excellent  public  servant,  Mr.  B*.  M.  Bird,  who  had 
labored  so  assiduously  under  him  in  the  great  work 
of  Revenue  Settlement. 

His  residence  in  Calcutta  was  brief;  but  firom 
first  to  last  it  was  a  great  ovation.  He  had  takes 
his  passage  for  England  in  a  Bristol  ship,  called  the 
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St.  C^ecrffeJ^  Hie  vessel  was  to  sail  on  the  16&  tf 
fribnuB]^'  The  Brterral,  thoagh  hsM,  ww  a  bss^ 
ene.  ifotertamment  followed  eatertadninent — aA- 
dresB  foBowed  a^zess.  The  cold  seasoii  had  beea 
one  of  xmnual  animatixm ;  and  Metcalfe  arrived  to 
find  ike  social  energies  of  hk  friendfl  weliL-nigli  eoD- 
pended  hgr  tihe*  eonstaat  demands  that  had  been 
made  upon  them  hj  ofl>-repeated  festivitiasi.  But 
his  presence  was  a  signal  for  renewed  exertioiL 
There  w€re  Metcalfe  dumers,  and  Metcalfe  haUs^ 
and  Metcalfe  meetii^;  and  no  one  waa  contented 
wdio  had  not  daranky  or  danced,  or  spoi^en  in  honor 
of  the  ^  honesteet  statesman  we  have  ever  hady 'f 
and  the  most  hospitable  and  kveable  of  men. 

Amoi^  other  entertainments  that  were  given  to 
hun,  was  one  in  special  celebration  of  the  Preedcm 
of  the  Press.  The  Pree  Press  dinner  had  now  be- 
tame  an  anniversajy  festival  in  Calcutta ;  but  this 
was  the  first  and  last  occasion  on  whidx  the  liberator 
himself  graced  it  with  his  presence.  Some,  long 
and  able  qieedies  were  now  made,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  enthiftsiarai  and  applause.  But  they  who 
expected  that  Metcalfe  would  speak  out  freely  on  the 
subject  of  the  Press  law,  and  his  retir^nent  &om 
the  public  service,  were  grievously  disappointed. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  there  was  a  burst  of  ^athu- 
siasm  so  loud  and  so  long-protracted  that  a  man  of 
much  less  sensibility  might  well  have  been  overcome. 
He  said  little ;  and  that  little  under  the  influence  of 

*  His  sistez^Mn.  Smyth— was  se^    witbont  the  ddaj  of  poMuig  thvonght 
ddent  at  Clifton ;  and  he  was  anxious    the  metropolis. 
to  proceed  at  once  to  her  residence,       f  Speech  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dickens. 

z2 
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deep  emotion.  In  truth,  his  answer  to  the  Agra  ad- 
dress was  a  sufficient  response  to  all  such  demonBtra- 
tions ;  and,  perhaps,  Metcalfe  intended  that  it  should 
serve  as  a  quittance  in  full  of  all  similar  ohligations. 
At  other  puhlic  entertainments  he  was  equally 
concise  in  his  thanksgivings.  A  public  ball  was 
given  to  him  at  the  Town-hall  a  few  days  before 
his  departure ;  and  then  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies 
of  Calcutta,  who  cared  little  about  the  liberation  of 
the  Press,  kept  pace  with  that  of  their  lords.  The 
after-supper  addresses  called  forth  many  tears.  It 
was  Metcalfe's  last  meeting  with  the  society  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  was  so  well  known  and  so  much 
beloved.  One  incident  which  distinguished  it  is 
worthy  of  record.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  sate  in  the  banquet-room  on  that  Ee- 
bruary  night.  After  the  health  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  been  drunk,  and  he  had  returned 
thanks  in  due  course,  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Madras 
army,*  rose  unexpectedly,  and  proposed  the  health 
of  the  guest  of  the  evening  as  the  "Soldier  of 
Deeg."  Many  then  heard  for  the  first  time  how 
thirty-three  years  before  young  Charles  Metcalfe 
had  buckled  on  his  sword  and  entered  the  breach 
with  the  leaders  of  the  storming  party.  But  it  was 
a  lesson  in  history  which  wiU  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  which  it 
produced  in  an  assembly  already  excited  to  enthu- 

*  He  had  come  round  to  Calcatta  and  when  he  died — as  he  did  soon 
on  a  Post-office  Commission.  He  was  afterwards — the  State  lost  one  of  its 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  ability,    most  promising  senrants. 
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siasm,  so  many  of  the  components  of  which  were 
followers  of  the  great  profession  of  arms. 

Metcalfe  was  a  true  soldier,  and  it  pleased  him  to 
be  thns  honored.  But  it  was  as  a  civilian  that  he 
had  made  his  reputation,  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Civil  Service  were  honorably  proud  of  him.  On 
the  day  before  his  departure,  a  deputation  waited 
upon  him  with  an  address  expressive  of  the  desire 
of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  "  to  mark,  by  a 
public  testimonial,  the  respect  which  they  enters 
tained  for  lus  eminent  private  virtues ;  the  admira- 
tion with  which  they  regarded  his  public  career ;  and 
their  sense  of  the  honor  which  had  been  reflected 
upon  the  service  at  large  by  the  distinction  which 
had  been  achieved  by  one  of  its  members."  The 
testimonial  was  to  be  ^^  a  diamond  star  of  the  order 
of  Knighthood,  by  which  the  late  King  so  justly 
acknowledged  the  value  of  lus  services."  Such  a 
tribute  was,  as  Metcalfe  said,  '^beyond  measure 
affecting ;"  and  when  he  added,  that  he  should  ever 
cherish  such  a  mark  of  their  esteem,  he  uttered  no 
mere  stereotyped  formaliiy.  There  was  found  in  his 
will  especial  mention  of  his  ^^  diamond  star  collar." 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1838,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-eight  years  from 
England,  set  his  face  towards  his  native  land.*  A 
numerous  party  of  Mends  went  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation to  bid  him  a  final  adieu,  and  to  waft  after 
him  their  parting  benedictions.  It  would  be  a  poor 
common-place  to  say  that  he  ^^left  a  gap  behind 
him."     It  is  sufficient  to  state  that — ^he  went. 

*  His  friend  and  secretary,  Captain  J.  M.  Higginson,  accompanied  him. 


As  I  writep  sixteeni  yaan  hare  paamL  mnj 
Metcalfe  embarked  on  bond  tihe  stdf  SV.  O^wrffc 
Sut  his  memoiy  is  as  SnA  in  tie  affBotknHi  of  tbe 
people  of  India  as  ihoogh  heliad  hni  yaateffdiy  d^ 
{itrted  iBom  among  them,  fie  loft  Uhmd  Mm  a 
^great  and  a  cheridied  name.  It  is  a  cchuuml  tfaong^ 
yfhexL  it  is  asked  what  JfJetoalfe  did  ht  In£a»  ia 
answer  that  he  libented  the  Indian  Pnsa.  Xbe 
next  qaestioa  ought  always  to  be^  how  he  attainad 
the  position  which  enaUed  him  to  liberate  tibe 
Indian  Eress.  I  am  aot  likeljr  to  WKlfiorata  the  aA- 
Tsntages  of  a  !Free  Press.  Bnt  it  is  not  im  tUi^  ar 
in  any  one  individual  measnre^  that  we  an  io  look 
text  the  foundation  of  his  &me  as  an  Indiaai  Stataa 
man.  It  was  not  what  he  did  at  any  one  time,  bat 
what  he  was  continually  doing*  that  entitled  him  ta 
the  gratitude  of  mankind.  Separate  acts  of  atatea* 
manship  are  lost  in  the  oneness  and  completeness  of 
his  character  as  a  statesman.  He  rose  by  the  f one 
and  consistency  of  his  personal  chaxacter  to  tim 
highest  post  which  he  could  occupy  in  the  Qovaat' 
ment  of  India.  Se  had  set  his  feboe  steadfastly, 
from  his  very  boyhood,  towards  the  acqaisition  of 
Vice-regal  power  and  dignity ;  and  he  attained  it^ 
not  by  any  acts  of  spasmodic  energy,  but  by  a  life 
of  sustained  earnestness,  unintermittdng  labor,  asd 
undeviating  integrity.  In  e?ery  situation  in  whicb 
lie  had  been  placed  he  had  acquitted  himself  wieli, 
because  he  had  always  addressed  hioafielf  to  tibbe  work 
before  him  with  a  high  sense  of  the  rcE^ponsihilily  af 
his  vocation,  and  a  braye  resdution  to  do  what  he 
conoeiyed  to  be  right  with  all  the  power  with  which 


God  had  9i£bed  llkI^  ivAia^  o^oiuaiiB 

of  otboeSy  and  whatexr^r  the  fiaoiifioe  'Of  flolf.  That 
Mb  abiHtieB  wece  of  a  hi^  orda  is  not  to  he  quea- 
tiy(»iBd;  ihiit  it  waa  mA  the  quidaaeBB  of  his  parts  «o 
mmk  as  the  oourage  aaid  the  honesty  which  ever 
enjoyed  them  in  the  right  direetion,  that  lay  .at 
the  xoot  of  his  sofiOBSs. 

A  mfi^re  straightfiorward  poiUttiGian  nevi^  lived. 
He  established  his  lepatation,  as  a  diplomatic 
offiow,  weacy  early  in  life^  but  in  one  sense  he  was 
jko  ^lomatist.  He  coold  not  tread  in  any  crooked 
ways.  In  this  respect  his  Indian  career^  of  which  I 
am  now  writing,  Jnmishes  a  remarkable  practical 
negation  of  the  conunon  belief^  that  much  conceal- 
ment and  much  deceit  are  necessaiy  oonditions  of 
diplomatic  success.  Although  his  eontests  wero 
with  men  whose  ordinary  weapons  were  fiOsehood 
and  &aud,  his  victorieB  were  es^er  gained  by  the  in- 
jiate  force  of  truth.  Whilst  his  ogpponents  were 
wandering  in  aU  sorts  of  devious  paths,  he  went 
straight  to  the  point,  unmasked  their  cunning,  and 
shamed  them  l^  his  openness  and  sinoediy.  In  the 
Camp  of  Eiunjeet  Singh,  where  a  more  brilliant  and 
a  nuMse  experienced  man  might  have  immersed  him- 
self in  failure,  the  boy-ambassador  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fame.  His  success  was  the  result 
mainly  of  the  straightforwardness  of  his  dealings. 
But  in  this,  as  on  other  occaaionfi,  an  important 
Jiand-maiden  was  found  in  the  fine  temper  of  the 
man.  He  was  as  firee  from  malignity  as  he  was 
&om  gmle.  Under  great  provocation  he  was  OO0I 
and  fbrheaiing;  and  no  one  ever  gai&ed  aa  advastt- 
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la^  oyer  him  by  disturbing  the  just  balanoe  of 
mind.  He  had  never  a  hasty  word  to  recall,  or  a 
hasty  action  to  regret.  He  was  prompt  to  act  ;  not 
quidc  to  determine.  He  sent  in  his  final  resigna- 
tion of  the  service  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the 
India  House  letter,  which  he  beUeved  to  be  Tirtoally 
a  condemnatory  one ;  but  all  through  the  year  he 
had  been  considering  how  he  should  act  in  the  event 
of  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter. 

The  straightforwardness  which  so  distinguished 
his  moral,  was  a  conspicuous  feature  also  in  his 
intellectual  character.  His  despatches  and  minutes 
were  ever  remarkable  for  their  directness  of  purpose. 
It  was  his  wont  to  make  up  Ids  mind  thoroughly  on 
any  given  subject,  and  to  state  his  views  clearly  and 
distinctly,  without  any  gloss  of  conditions  and  re- 
servations. He  was  of  too  fearless  and  manly  a 
nature  to  be  continually  thinking  of  leaving  for 
himself  some  loop-hole  of  retreat.  He  did  not  know 
M'liat  it  Avas  to  trim.  And  he  never  left  his  mean- 
ing to  be  guessed  at.  Among  all  the  numberless  let- 
ters, despatches,  and  minutes  which  Metcalfe  wrote 
during  his  connexion  with  the  Government  of  India, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  chanced  upon  an  obscure 
sentence.  If  language  was  given  us  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  oiur  thoughts,  no  man  ever  made  a  worse  use 
of  it  than  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe. 

There  was  a  simplicity — a  massiveness,  in  his  pub- 
lie  writings  and  in  his  iK)litical  conduct  very  charac- 
teristie  of  the  man.  He  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  secondary  ct^nsiderations,  or  encumber  great 
questions  with  potty  details*    Lord  William  Ben- 
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tinck  said  of  him — "  He  never  cavilled  upon  a  trifle, 
and  never  yielded  to  me  on  a  point  of  importance." 
In  this  single  sentence  is  seen  the  secret  of  his  success 
— ^the  very  germ  of  his  great  reputation.  Some  men 
mistake  trifles  for  points  of  importance,  and  waste 
their  time  in  the  strenuous  idleness  of  canvassing 
them.  Metcalfe  never  made  a  mistake  of  this  kind. 
He  had  a  remarkahle  faculty  of  divesting  great 
questions  of  all  needless  encumhrances,  and  making 
himself  thoroughly  imderstood.  Some  of  his  Indian 
State-papers  are  models  of  this  massive  simph'city. 
When,  in  1826,  the  complication  of  affairs  at  Bhurt- 
pore  caused  great  douht  and  imcertainty  regarding 
the  course  to  he  pursued  hy  the  British  Government, 
Metcalfe  in  a  few  pithy  sentences  placed  the  whole 
question  so  clearly  hefore  the  Governor-General  and 
his  councillors,  that  aU  douht  and  hesitation  va- 
nished hefore  a  hrief  statement  of  the  case,  so  plain 
and  unsophisticated  that  the  reader  is  almost  tempted 
to  exclaim,  that  a  child  might  have  written  it.  But 
it  was  this  very  child-like  directness  that  was  so 
cogent  an  instrument  in  his  hands.  It  was  a  pehhle 
from  the  hrook — the  hrook  of  truth — that  hrought 
down  the  gigantic  Philistine. 

It  was  this  directness  of  purpose,  too,  that  shaped 
all  the  external  circumstances  of  his  Indian  career. 
Prom  the  very  first  he  resolved  that  he  would  adhere 
to  the  political,  or  diplomatic,  line  of  the  puhlic  ser- 
vice, and  from  this  resolution  he  never  departed. 
No  man  of  his  time  had  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
native  states  of  India.  No  man  knew  hettcr  how 
to  deal  with  the  native  chiefs.    And  no  man  was 
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emt  held  in  highor  estamaddcHi  hy  iham.  Ihflf* 
speofced  his  great  qiialitieB»  tluni^  Momatimm 
ciaed  to  their  dusadyantage ;  and  Jcnew  If  iua  Tigor 
were  inoanvemeot  to  ihem,  that  they  eoiiid  eoi^^ 
his  jnstioe  and  alwayB  rely  npoxi  his  trath.  Ha  did 
nmdi  to  eleFate  the  Britifih  character  at  -all  tiie 
NatLve  Courts;  and  was  inwardly  reepected  eirea 
hy  those  whose  oomiptiQQa  he  exposed,  and.  whose 
avarice  he  baffled. 

He  never  indulged  in  any  inflated  talk  jdMXit  the 
wrongs  of  the  people ;  hut  he  set  himself  steady  at 
work  to  xedress  them.  He  was  a  philanthropic  in 
nothing  so  little  as  in  words.  He  abstained  firan 
everything  like  grandiloquent  professions;  bat  the 
practice  of  his  life  was  in  accordance  with  the  pureat 
pocmaiples  of  benevolence.  As  a  member  of  the 
Government  he  was  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
people;  as  an  individual  he  gave  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  every  institution  that  was  calculated  to 
promote  their  interests.  He  was  opposed  to  too 
much  interference  with  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
people ;  but  it  was  a  discriminating  opposition.  He 
was  willing,  for  example,  to  incur  some  risk  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rite  of  Suttee ;  but  he  was 
eager  to  maintain  inviolate  the  village  communities, 
which  he  believed  to  be  such  important  auxiUaides 
to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
population. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  endeavor  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  Chades  Metcalfe's  success  by  saying  that 
circumstances  were  hostile  to  him,  and  that  he  rose 
to  eminence  in  q>ite  of  obstacles  which  would  have 


loBft  dvm  0tiier  mea.  Tke  truAi  is,  that  riccnift* 
flissnoflB  *wnD  in  fak  fiyoc  I  karo  bal  naflraig  to 
saeooi  of  tbom  eadlf  li»bdupi  whielw  s  iev  yeaa 
tofiwe  Mptcailfa^B  «Bteui«  into  public  3ifi^  tiaed,  bb 
■B.  A  AffDMe,  tfao  aLdmnoe  of  moBBn  idsBu^^Hixg  Jar 
&KIO  and  ifiuAvne.  It  is  iBierasting  io  xosd  or  to 
Imlt  <f9f  A  'Mmuco  iBriang  tin  jmeasifi  to  provide  hiii^ 
Bdyfwzt;liApiU0w<ara.i)lBalBet — of  a  Ma.lcnhn  atarriii^ 
ia  BBODBt,  ikecBuae  b^  vnyvM  ndt  borroir  money  to  boy 
WiMiir¥  a  dmnev— of  a  Tudaor  «&patizig  with  ^ 
Bftfes  lor  it]ie  poBSfiBston  <of  a  iBisBrable  oellor.  Met- 
obUb  had  no  euek  tdals^  iSae  outset  ts£  Ms  caroer. 
"Ewtytiomg  went  pmsperoiQsfy  mtk  bun  frcxna  the 
first.  When  he  was  a  boy,  bfB  wrote  xbl  hk  Oom- 
mon-place  Book,  among  other  passages,  the  sng- 
gestiveness  of  which  will  be  better  appreciated  by 
those  who  turn  back  to  them  after  they  have 
followed  Metcalfe's  career  to  the  end  and  made  close 
acquaintance  with  his  character — "  He  is  the  most 
clever  who  is  best  able  to  profit  by  good  fortune 
when  it  comes  to  him."  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
be  the  son  of  an  East  India  Director,  to  be  patronised 
in  early  life  by  Lord  Wellesley ;  and  always  to  have 
an  influential  Mend  at  Court.  By  this  good  fortune 
he  was  well  "  able  to  profit."  One  Governor-Ge- 
neral after  another  recognised  his  abilities,  and  ever 
in  the  most  critical  conjunctures  sought  his  assist- 
ance and  advice.  All,  with  one  exception,  continued 
to  regard  him,  long  after  their  official  connexion  had 
been  severed,  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  affection.  To  the  success  of  every 
adnunistration  under  which  he  served  he  largely 
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contributed.  It  is  not  always  that  the  impresskm 
of  men's  minds  is  stamped  most  indelibly  on  the 
circimistances  of  the  times  when  they  occupy  the 
highest  stations.  It  often  happenSi  on  the  other 
hi^d»  that  their  most  enduring  actions  are  those  to 
which  another's  name  is  given  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  names  which  more  fire- 
quently  occur  to  the  annalist  of  our  Indian  Empire 
during  the  first  thirty-eight  years  of  the  present 
century ;  but  there  is  no  one  man  who  had  really 
a  larger  share  in  shaping  the  eyents  which  are  the 
staple  of  history,  or  who  did  more  in  his  generation 
to  make  our  Anglo-Indian  Empire  what  it  is,  than 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

[1838—1839.] 

EEBN  HILL. 

England  reyiBited— Metcalfe's  Reception— Hesidence  at  Fern  Hill— Expenses 
at  Liying— Rnmored  Appointment  to  Bombay — ^The  Seat  in  Parliament — 
Offer  of  the  GoTemment  of  Jamaica — Farewell  Entertainments — Departure 
for  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  lives  of  some  men  a  long  sea  voyage  is  a 
blank.  No  period  could  be  a  blank  in  the  life  of 
Charles  Metcalfe.  So  long  as  there  were  human 
beiags  around  him,  there  was  firee  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  some  of  his  finest  qualities, 

In  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  charity  and  lore. 

And  yet  they  were  not  "  unremembered.'*  His 
overflowing  kindness  and  courtesy  towards  all  on 
board  the  St.  George,  down  to  the  youngest  sailor- 
boy  in  the  ship,  are  still  held  in  grateful  recollection. 
It  was  continually  his  study  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-voyagers;*   and  when  the 

*  Among  the  passengers  on  board  Resident  at  Delhi    This  gentleman 

the  St,  Oeorge  was  Dyce  Sombre,  the  had  taken  his  passage  for  England  in 

adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  Bc^m  another  yessel,  but  upon  hearing  that 

Sumroo^  who  had  held  Metcalfe  in  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  going  home 

such  high  estimation  when  he  was  in  the  St.  Gtcr^  he  gaTe  up  his 


pftfisasc.  a  hnet  and 

aD  dbsses  addressed  bim. 


after  ila  Idnd,  ia 
of  zrjiefui  aiEactiasi  and 
Sredy  t.>  an  vbo  had  rendoed 
hTTT.^tif  azid  his  deppndpirts;  and  tiboe 
thea  iD£f  CKi  board  for  the  fint  tiiiie»  vlio 
interest  in  ^ttw  which  oaiv  eeBaed  vith  Ms  fife^ 
Before  the  end  c^  ^laj  Clodes  Ifrtfalfr,  after  aa 

ears,  aeaia  pbated  liis  finl 

iT^t^h  soiL    He  landed  al  Ristol,  and  pro- 

ai  c&oe  to  his  sster's  residence^  and  fiv  a 

in  the  a^ograaesat  4 

allthaii 

ate  bean  could  desre.  And  it  v^s  all  that  has  aadbi- 
ticsi  czared.  Tke  rwai'^iag  iwmbti^  of  his  ova 
fesih- w€re  few ;  Irit  rsacrcf  hi«  old  InfianfiaBBii 
had  uicci'd^d  hib*  to  the  h?^!9e  of  tlicii  cfldHBOod,  and 
were  sow  eagg  to  extg!;:  i  to  Mr^.  a  hand 

rrs  of  the  coantnr.   Eiiai 
kiKiws  him  in  the  East*  was  now  eaecr 


one  True 


ILrr  «LT12l2f. 
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ta  eooibraoe  him  in  the  West.  It  was  j^Leasant  to  find 
at  least  that  he  had  not  grown  out  of  their  remeiK- 
brance. 

He  remained  at  Clifton  till  the  middle  of  Jnne; 
after  whieh  he  spent  a  few  days  at  Bidimond  with 
Lady  Adibroc&e^  and  thence  prooeeded  to  the  me- 
tropolis. If  he  had  desired  to  renew  his  boyish 
recollections  of  a  London  season,  he  could  not  hafire 
had  a  better  opportunity.  London  was  in  an  unr 
usual  state  of  fashionable  excitement.  Preparations 
w^re  then  in  an  adyanced  stage  of  progress  fot  the 
coronation  of  our  youthfid  Queen.  The  great  capital 
was  imwontedly  full ;  and  every  one  was  in  a  state 
of  expectancy .  But  the  spectacle  oyer^the  excite^ 
ment  passed  away ;  and  then  he  saw  London  and  its 
people  in  their  every-day  costume. 

Prom  many  of  the  leadiag  statesmen  of  the  day 
Metcalfe  received  marked  attention.  First  one 
member  of  the  Ministry,  then  another,  sought  his 
acquaintance.  From  several  of  his  (dd  masters,  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  met  with 
a  cordial  reception.  But  nothing  gratified  In'm  so 
much  as  the  renewal  of  personal  intercourse  with 
Lord  WeUesley.  Their  first  meeting  was  a  remark- 
able one.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  with  his 
brother,  and  for  a  while  the  three  talked  over  old 
times,  and  exchanged  their  recollections  of  the  many 
stirring  military  and  diplomatic  incidents  of  the  first 
great  Mahratta  war.* 

*  It  IB  sonroe  of  regret  that  I  hare  correspondent,  ttie  late  Colonel  Jdm 

not  been  able  to  find  any  account,  Suth^land;  \nA  I  haTe  not  been  able 

under  Metcalfe's  own  hand,  of  this  in-  to  discoyer  what  has  become  of  tiie 

lereeting  meethig.    He  wrote  all  the  papers  of  that  machrlamented  oflKoer. 
drcomstsnoea  of  it  to  his  friend  and 
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After  some  little  time  spent  in  necessary  saorifioeB 
to  society,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  up  his  abode  on 
his  paternal  estate  of  Fern  Hill,  near  Windsor.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  he  was  soon  surronnded 
by  his  friends.  He  had  transplanted  to  the  woods  of 
Berkshire  the  exuberant  hospitality  of  Allipore  and 
Grarden  [Reach.  His  house  was  continually  crowded 
with  visitors ;  and  he  soon  began  to  find  that  the 
repose  and  retirement  which  he  sought  were  not 
within  his  reach. 

He  complained  of  the  unsatisfactory  life  which 
he  was  compelled  to  lead  at  this  time.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  strenuous  idleness  extremely  distastefal  to 
him.  He  was  wasting  both  his  time  and  his  money 
on  what  afforded  him  no  pleasure,  and  often  caused 
hi'in  some  self-reproach.  In  truth,  he  had  not  long 
occupied  the  family  mansion  before  he  began  sen- 
ously  to  contemplate  the  expediency  of  breaking  up 
his  establishment,  taking  a  smaller  house,  and  de- 
ducing his  expenditure.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
charges  attending  the  most  princely  style  of  living 
in  India ;  but  he  had  no  conception  of  the  expenses 
of  a  "  gentleman's  establishment  in  England.*'  He 
whose  purveyor  had  charged  him  for  3000  ^gs 
used  on  the  occasion  of  a  single  Calcutta  entertain- 
ment, stood  aghast  before  the  indefinite  waste  of  the 
"  servants'  hall." 

The  career  of  such  a  man  as  Charles  Metcalfe 
supplies  many  great  lessons ;  but  none  greater  than 
that  of  the  true  uses  of  wealth.  He  had  returned 
to  England  with  a  moderate  fortune,  only  a  part  of 
which  had  been  acquired  in  the  East.     His  paternal 
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inheritance,  whieli  under  skilful  husbandly  had 
been  fructifying  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was,  I 
believe,  the  real  **  Pagoda-tree"  which  it  was  now 
his  privilege  to  shake.  And  he  did  not  like  to  shake 
it  into  the  plush  pockets  of  fastidious  flunkeys. 
He  could  not  be  happy  whilst  he  was  expending  his 
income  on  "what  is  termed  living."  He  desired 
a  large  margin  to  enable  him  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  others  to  whom  Providence  had  been  less  bounti- 
ful. Twenty-eight  years  before,  he  had  written  to 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Monson,  that  he  would  "  never  con- 
sent to  spend  all  his  income  on  dinners  and  balls, 
houses,  coaches,  and  servants."  "  Money,"  he  added, 
"was  made  for  better  uses,  and,  by  God's  grace,  I  hope 
to  apply  mine  to  some  of  them."*  And  now  that  the 
future  of  which  he  then  spake  had  become  the  pre- 
sent, he  wrote  with  remarkable  consistency,  in  the 
same  strain,  to  the  same  beloved  correspondent : 

*' .  .  .  .  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  at 
Fern  HiU;  for  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  abandoning  it.  I 
must  either  do  that,  or  change  my  mode  of  living.  If  I  do  the 
latter — that  is,  if  I  must  refrain  from  seeing  my  friends,  of 
"what  use  is  a  large  house  and  establishment  to  me?  At  present 
my  expenditure  threatens  to  exceed  my  means,  or  at  least  to 
absorb  them  so  entirely,  as  to  leave  little  or  nothing  for  the  best 
use  of  affluence — assistance  to  those  in  need  of  it." — {^Fern  Hilly 
Nov.  9,  1838.] 

"  I  feel  a  reluctance  to  abandon  Fern  Hill  which  makes  me 
hesitate.  The  difference  would  be  this — Here  I  shall  always 
have  a  struggle  to  keep  expenditure  within  income,  and  the 

*  Ante^  Vol.  L  page  336. 
VOL.  II.  2  A 
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greater  part  of  tnj  means  "will  be  spent  in  a  waaldiil  maimer 
by  serrantSy  as  I  do  not  possess  the  art  of  management^  leaiing 
little  or  nothing  to  do  good  to  others  with.  Elsewhere,  m  I 
really  require  little  for  my  own  comfort  and  accommodation^  I 
should  be  comparatively  rich,  and  have  much  more  for  the  vm 
of  others,  which  is  certainly  the  most  gratiiying  use  of  abma- 

dance I  have  no  prospect  of  coming  into  ParEar 

ment,  but  would  gladly  embrace  any  honorable  opportunity  of 
devoting  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  my  coontij 
in  that  sphere  of  action." — [Fem  Hitt^  Jan.  6,  1839.] 


''  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  part  with  Fem  Hill  wheaefV 
I  can  make  an  arrangement  for  it  to  my  satis&cdon.  My 
reasons  for  quitting  are  these: — Firstly,  the  expense  of  living 
here  is  too  great;  there  being,  in  my  opinion,  more  satisfactory 
and  better  uses  for  what  income  I  have  than  spending  it  all  on 
the  mere  eating  and  drinking  of  a  large  house  and  estabEsh- 
ment.  Secondly,  the  life  is  not  suited  to  my  disposition.  I 
should  like  greater  quiet  and  retirement;  and  the  ocoaaiomal 
enjoyment  of  affectionate  society  as  a  treat.  A  continual  and 
incessant  succession  of  company  is  too  much  for  me.  Thirdly, 
the  only  remedy  is  flight;  for  neither  can  I  reduce  my  eafca- 
blishment  while  I  live  in  this  house,  nor  can  I  shut  my  doon 
whilst  I  have  accommodation  for  friends.  Elsewhere,  if  I 
continue  a  private  man,  I  can  be  more  retired;  and  retirement 
is  best  suited  to  my  nature.  Elsewhere  I  could  live,  I  think, 
with  sufficient  hospitality  on  a  fourth  of  what  I  should  spend 
here,  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  hoard,  the  difierence  may^  I 
trust,  be  made  more  beneficial  to  others  than  it  can  be  whilst 
wasted  on  a  lazy,  discontented  establishment.  If  I  go  into 
Parliament,  which  I  shall  do  if  I  have  an  opportunity,  the  only 
alteration  in  my  present  plans  will  be,  that  I  must  reside  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  London;  and  so  far  deprive  myself  of 
retirement  for  the  sake  of  public  duty." — [Fern  Hillj  Feb.  25, 
1839.] 
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Idleness  without  leisure — obscurity  without  re- 
tirement— ^were  conditions  of  life  not  likely  to  have 
many  attractions  for  a  man  of  Metcalfe's  tempera- 
ment ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  in  England  he 
began  to  sigh  either  for  a  hermitage  or  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Another  destination,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  fixed  for  him  by  his  friends. 
T^e  Government  of  Bombay  was  about  to  become 
vacant;  many  named  him  for  the  succession^  and 
some  suggested  that  he  should  apply  for  it.  Among 
the  latter  was  a  jBriendly  member  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  to  whom  Metcalfe  wrote  from  Fern  Hill, 
in  October : 

*'  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  snggeBtion.  I  recog- 
nise in  it  the  same  friendly  spirit  that  has,  on  several  important 
occasions,  taken  a  generous  interest  in  my  welfare.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  communicating  to  you  in  confidence  all  the  senti- 
ments that  I  entertain  on  the  subject;  but  I  do  not  wish  the 
commimication  to  go  beyond  yourself,  not  that  I  should  affect 
any  concealment  if  I  were  questioned,  but  because  I  do  not, 
unasked,  wish  to  make  known  any  of  these  feelings.  First,  I 
have  no  intention  of  making  any  tender  of  my  services — in 
other  words,  of  asking  for  the  appointment.  I  would  not  do 
that  if  I  desired  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  Second,  I  have  uo  expectation  that  it  will  be 
offered  to  me;  but  if  it  were,  and  the  offer  were  made  on 
personal  grounds — that  is,  as  a  favor  to  me,  or  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  Government  of  the  ci-devant  Presidency 
of  Agra,  I  should  be  grateful  for  the  compliment,  but  should 
respectfully  decline  the  appointment,  having  no  desire  on  my 
own  account  to  return  to  the  public  service  in  India,  and 
become  again  engaged  in  the  cares  of  Government    Third,  if 

2a2 
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the  offer  were  made  on  public  grounds — ^that  is,  in  a  manner 
which  implied  that  benefit  to  the  public  interests  was  contem- 
plated in  my  nomination,  I  should  consider  mjself  bound  to 
accept  it;  and  should  do  so  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  demote 
m3rself  to  the  task  as  long  as  my  services  might  be  acceptable 
and  my  health  last;  holding  it  to  be  every  man's  duty  to  obey 
the  call  of  his  country  when  he  can  do  so  without  discredit; 
but  in  that  case  I  should  think  it  indispensable  for  my  credit 
that  I  should,  in  another  respect,  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
in  which  I  was  when  I  was  Governor  of  Agra,  and  when 
I  quitted  India :  that  is,  that  I  should  be  provisionally 
appointed  to  take  the  office  of  Governor-General  on  an  acci- 
dental vacancy,  not  with  any  view  to  the  permanent  succesdon 
to  that  post,  but  merely  that  I  might  not  be  lower  in  that 
respect  than  I  was  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  my 
bygone  service  in  India.  I  have  said  all  this  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  fully  how  I  feel;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  I 
receive  any  offer;  and  I  certainly  shall  not  make  any  appli- 
cation." 

The  Government  of  Bombay  was  conferred  on  Sir 
James  Camac ;  and  in  November  Metcalfe  wrote  to 
his  aunt : 

**  As  a  proof  of  the  little  leisure  that  one  has  for  anything, 
this  letter  was  commenced  yesterday  at  Fern  Hill,  and  stopped 
because  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  dinner,  and  is  now  continued  at 
St.  George's  Hotel,  in  Albemarle-street,  because  I  have  come 
in  to-day  to  dine  with  the  Directors  and  meet  the  new 
Governor  of  Bombay,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  myself. 
Had  the  office  been  offered  to  me  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
made  it  creditable  to  me  to  accept  it,  I  might  have,  and  should 
have,  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so;  but  as  no  offer  whatever  was 
made,  my  conscience  is  clear  from  any  self-reproach,  and  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  as  it  is,  for  I  have  no  wish  to  return  to  India, 
and  enter  again  on  the  cares. of  Government.*' 
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The  cherished  object  of  Metcalfe's  ambition  had 
long  been  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  dreamt  of  it  in  the  Eton  Cloisters ;  and  talked 
of  it  at  Delhi ;  and  thought  of  it  on  board  the  St. 
George.  It  would  not  seem  that,  to  a  man  with  a 
high  reputation  and  the  command  of  100,000/.,  there 
was  any  very  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
such  an  object  as  this.  Indeed,  he  very  soon  found 
that,  to  become  a  British  senator,  there  was  little 
more  to  do  than  to  pay  the  money  and  to  take  his 
seat.  He  had  scarcely  landed  at  Bristol  before  a 
letter  came  to  him  &om  the  House  of  Commons, 
saying  that  he  might  have  Maidstone  for  3000/. 
But  he  looked  askance  at  this  kind  of  trading, 
thought  that  he  might  come  in  time  to  represent  a 
purer  constituency,  and  he  declined  the  oflFer.  Other 
places  were  afterwards  suggested  to  him.  He  was 
asked,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  which  was  then 
expected,  to  stand  for  Beverley  on  the  Liberal  in- 
terest; but  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  not  oppose  his  old  Calcutta  Mend,  James 
Weir  Hogg.  Then  Leeds  was  su^ested  to  him, 
with  an  assurance  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  whom  also 
he  would  not  oppose,  did  not  purpose  to  present 
himself  to  the  constituency  of  that  place;  but  he 
shrunk  back  from  the  thought  of  the  large  amount 
of  solicitation  that  the  canvass  would  involve.  His 
friends,  finding  him,  perhaps,  a  little  intractable, 
were  obliged  to  represent  that,  without  buying  or 
soliciting,  there  was  small  chance  of  his  obtaining 
a  seat  in  such  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   And  it  wasj  doubtless^  under  the  conviction 
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of  the  force  of  such  representatioiiBy  that  he  fre- 
quently wrote,  at  this  time,  that  he  had  no  ohanoe  of 
obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

But  as  the  year  1839  advanced,  them  really  ap- 
peared to  be  some  prospect  of  securing  a  seat,  with- 
out any  great  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  Though 
neither  money-payment  nor  solicitation  could  be 
altogether  avoided,  it  seemed  that  an  entrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  found  without 
dra^ving  largely  on  either  the  purse  or  the  pride 
of  the  Nabob.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  then 
member  for  Glasgow.  His  falling  health  required 
that  he  should  withdraw  from  public  life ;  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  solace  to  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, if  spared  to  enjoy  any  earthly  solace,  to 
think  that  he  had  been  succeeded  by  such  a  man  as 
his  old  colleague.  Their  opinions  on  questions  of 
domestic  policy  were  nearly  identical.  I  presume 
that  it  is  right  to  describe  Metcalfe  as  a  '^  B/adical." 
He  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he  pub- 
lished an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Friendly 
Advice  to  the  Conservatives,"*  in  which  he  declared 
himself  unreservedly  against  Protestant  ascendency 
in  Ireland;  the  continuance  of  Corn-duties  and 
Chmxjh-rates ;  and  the  Finality  of  the  Keform  BilL 
With  equal  emphasis  he  pronounced  his  opinions  in 
favor  of  Vote  by  Ballot,  Short  Parliaments,  and  the 
'  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  t 

•  Ho  wrote,  also  in  1838,  another  England;  but  he  believed  that  Uni- 

pami^let,  on  the  payment  of  the  Na-  veraal  Justice  was  greater  than  an 

tional  Debt.  exclusive  Church.    "  As  a  member  of 

t  It  is  right,  bowcTcr,  to  add,  that  the  Church  of  England,"  he  wrote, 

Metcalfe  was  a  member,  and  not  a  "I  have  no  wish  that  the   Church 

Ivkewwm  mmber,  of  the  Chuxch  of  should  be  injured.    I  yield  to  no  one 
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These  opinions  were  not  unlikely  to  reconunend  him 
to  the  electors  of  Glasgow,  who  had  returned  Lord 
William  Bentinek  to  Parliament ;  and  the  support 
of  that  respected  nobleman  and  his  confidential 
agent  wba  calculated  also  to  contribute  largely  to 
Metcalfe's  success. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  there  was,  therefore^ 
really  good  prospect  of  his  succeeding  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinek  in  the  representation  of  Glasgow; 
but  the  necessary  arrangements  proceeded  so  slowly, 
that  the  latter  wrote  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
for  some  time  residing,  to  say  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  proceed  to  England  and  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  a  precipitate  resignation.  But,  alas  I  it  was 
cut  in  another  way — sadder  and  more  certain.  The 
mortal  ailment,  which  had  long  been  wearing  away 
the  life  of  Lord  William  Bentinek,  made  such  pro- 
gress, that,  before  the  end  of  the  spring,  he  lay  upon 
his  death-bed ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  he  was 
carried  to  the  grave. 

By  no  one,  not  bound  to  him  by  the  closest  family 
ties,  was  this  event  more  deeply  deplored  than  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  "The  same  blow,"  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Lady  William  Bentinek, 
"  has  deprived  me  of  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  of 
fidendis.  Our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  wisest 
statesmen  and  purest  patriots,  and  the  world  one  of 

in  rererenoe   for   the   bishops   and  dominance  which   she   aaierts  oyer 

clergymen,  or  in  admiration  of  their  others,  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  sup- 

qnalities  and  yirtues.    I  am  willing  port   her  against  such  pretensions, 

to  contribute  my  share  for  the  support  But  justice  has  a  higher  claim  than 

of  our  Church  in  undiminished  wealth  even  attachment  to  one's  own  CImrch, 

and  prosperity;  and  if  any  other  re-  and  justice  is  against  the  predomi- 

ligion  were  to  claim  orer  her  the  pre-  nance  of  oqe  religion  oyer  others/* 
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the  most  virtuous  and  admirable  of  mankind.'*  **  I 
should  have  ventured  to  entreat  permissioiiy"  he 
added,  **  to  attend  to  the  grave  the  most  perfect 
man  I  have  ever  seen,  if  I  had  known  when  and 
where  the  funeral  would  take  place;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  it  was  too  late  to  make  such  a  request 
when  the  sad  intelligence  reached  me/'  Nor  were 
these  mere  expressions  of  kindness  drawn  firom  a 
warm  heart  under  the  influence  of  a  passing  emotion, 
llis  sober  judgment  confirmed  what  his  affectionate 
nature  dictated.  The  more  he  had  seen  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  the  more  he  discerned,  and  the 
more  ho  appreciated,  his  fine  qualities.  Never  were 
two  honcster  men  knit  together  in  bonds  of  the 
closest  friendship. 

Hut  it  was  not  until  three  years  had  passed  away 
Hiuce  the  death  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  that 
Motwilfo  altogether  knew  how  firm  a  firiend  the  de- 
parted statesman  had  been  to  him.  Then,  in  August, 
IK  13,  \A\dy  William  Bentinck  sent  him  a  copy  of  a 
letter  whieh  in  April,  1836,  her  husband  had  ad- 
(Irt^ssed  to  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
tlu^  (lay.  It  contains  the  following  passages,  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  inserted  in  a  better  place 
t  han  t  his,  but  in  any  place  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
so  houonible  an>  thev  both  to  the  writer  and  the  sub- 
jiH*t  of  the  letter : 

'*  1  wijihoil  very  much  to  have  said  a  word  to  you  before 
I  loft  LouiKm  i\*sjK\*ting  the  Government  of  Madras,  firom 
which  1  hear  Sir  Frederick  Adam  has  desired  to  be  relieved  ; 
but  I  waa  di^apfKunted. 

«•  By  every  teeUng  of  regard  and  respect,  I  had  felt  it 
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my  duty  to  urge  upon  Sir  John  Hobhouse  and  the  authorities 
at  the  India  House  the  great  claim  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to 
that  appointment.  On  all  these  points  I  found  a  ready  acknow-  « 
ledgment  of  his  great  services  and  superior  qualifications; 
but,  to  my  grief,  I  found  also  the  same  general  consent  that  his 
late  measure  on  the  Press  was  considered  to  counterbalance  all 
these  titles  to  favor  and  distinction,  and  to  destroy  his  preten* 
sion  to  that  preference  which  all  seemed  disposed,  if  this  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  had  not  occurred,  to  have  granted  him. 

'*I  venture  to  implore  your  justice  in  his  behalf.  Let  the 
worst  possible  construction  be  put  on  this  act^  and  the  motives 
of  it,  it  surely  ought  not  to  cast  into  the  shade  thirty-six  years' 
uninterrupted  service  in  the  highest  appointments,  in  which 
no  man  ever  bore  a  higher  character  for  high-mindedncss  and 
imbounded  liberality — for  usefuhiess  and  ability. 

''It  seems  to  have  been  imagined  that  he  need  not  have  ^ 
passed  any  law  upon  this  subject,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
left  to  his  successor.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  measure 
could  not  be  delayed.  Before  I  left  India,  a  resolution  passed 
Council  that  the  Law  Commission,  when  assembled,  should 
propose  a  law  having  general  application  throughout  India. 
Sir  Charles  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  this  report.  I 
have  heard  that,  in  the  despatch  to  Bengal,  an  opinion  of  mine 
is  given  as  to  the  provisions  which  this  law  should  contain. 
This  is  a  mistake.  I  never  recorded  any  precise  opinion  upon 
this  point,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  not  formed  any.  Sir 
Charles  had  always  the  same  opinion  upon  the  Press.  We  in 
some  respects  differed,  but  upon  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
enactment,  we  should  not  have  disagreed.  I  should  not  have 
waited  for  my  successor,  any  more  than  he  has  done,  if  I  had 
been  prepared,  as  he  was,  to  come  at  once  to  a  conclusion. 
The  power  of  legislating  is  in  the  Council  of  India — the  ne- 
cessity of  exercising  it  existed — the  right  of  cancelling  the  acts 
of  the  Local  Government  rests  with  the  Home  authorities. 

"  From  the  applause  that  has  been  bestowed  in  India  upon 
this  act,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Sir  Charles  was  influenced  by 
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tho  love  of  popularity;  but  in  his  public  caieer  I  think  no 
nuoi  has  shown  greater  rectitude  of  conducti  or  moxe  indepenr 

dcnce  of  mind. 

*^Pra7  excuse  this  long  appeaL  We  served  together  fi» 
nearly  seven  years.  His  behaviour  to  me  was  of  the  noUeit 
kind,  lie  never  cavilled  upon  a  trifle,  and  never  yielded  to 
mo  on  a  point  of  importance." 

Tho  n'prcscntation  of  Glasgow  was  vacated  by  fhe 
diVith  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  But  a  few  wedcs 
iH^lim^  the  occurrence  of  this  eveut,  a  drcumstance 
mvurrtHl  which  turned  all  Metcalfe's  thoughts  into 
n  now  channel,  and  made  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in 
rnrlianicnt  a  more  remote  contingency  than  ever. 
On  Iho  20th  of  June  he  wrote  fipom  Clifton  to 
1^1  r8.  Monson  :  "  Those  who  have  sent  me  to  Paris 
or  lo  Ireland  seem  to  have  been  wrong;  for  the 
Altuiijlity  ruler  of  all  things  seems  to  have  ordained 
(hni  I  am  to  go  to  Jamaica.  Who  would  have 
(bought  of  such  a  destination?  This  proposal  has 
luMMi  made*  to  me,  most  unexpectedly  of  course  on 
my  p»i't»  by  Tjord  Normanby,  Secretary  of  State  for 
\\\{y  ( \)h)ni(>s,  and  the  post  being  one  of  honor,  owing 
(o  th(*  (lilliculties  at  present  besetting  it  and  the 
iirospiH'l  of  rendering  important  service,  I  have  con- 
mIiIchmI  il  a  public  duty  to  undertake  the  charge,  and 
Iiav!>  acirptod  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  I 
\\n\i^  risen  in  the  East,  and  must  set  in  the  West — 
not,  r  hope,  imder  a  cloud.  It  is  a  curious  destiny. 
.  .  .  .  T  ])roke  up  my  establishment  and  took 
liMivo  of  Fern  Hill  on  the  17th.* 

*  III  April  ho  hiut  writton  to  tlio  to  look  out  for  a  hcrmiUge.  I  find 
iiHHii'rnrii'ii|»«»iuU»«t,fVtnuKornUill:"I  more  ivtircment  necessary  for  my 
»li«a  u|i  hi>iv  111  tho  U^itiuiiiu);  of  Juno    comfort  than  I  could  ever  have  here.'* 
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It  was  on  the  7th  of  June  that  Metcalfe's  old 
friend,  John  Elliot,*  conveyed  to  him  a  message 
withi  which  he  had  been  charged  by  Lord  Normanby, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — a  message 
to  the  effect  thai  her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  be 
well  pleased  by  his  acceptance  of  the  Goyemment  of 
Jamaica.  The  offer  was  not  a  tempting  one.  There 
was  eyerything,  indeed,  to  deter  ordinary  men  from 
taking  upon  themsdves  such  an  office.  He  was  in- 
vited to  brave  an  imhealthy  climate ;  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  a  disorganised  Government;  and  to 
grapple  with  a  convulsed  state  of  society.  And 
there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  to  one  who  had  been 
Governor-General  of  India,  none  of  the  common 
inducements  to  sacrifice  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
home  and  the  manifold  privileges  of  private  life. 
But  Metcalfe  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  t  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  wanted.  The  claims  of  the  pub- 
lic service  were  paramount  in  his  eyes.  He  would 
have  gone  ^ywhere — done  anything  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  State  required  the  sacrifice  from 
him,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  it. 

To  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Metcalfe's  acceptance  of  the 
offer  was  most  gratifying.  Lord  Normanby  wrote 
at  once  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  finding  that  one, 
in  whose  tried  public  character  he  had  so  much  confi- 

*  The  Honorable  John  Elliot,  mem-  he  was  assured  that  nothing  had  been 

ber  for  Roxburghshire.  done  to  render  him  otherwise  than  a 

t  The  only  doubt  that  suggested  free  agent.    He  had  incurred,  indeed, 

itself  to  him  arose  out  of  his  negotia-  no  sort  of  obligation,  tested  by  the 

tions  for  the  representation  of  Glas-  most  delicate  sense  of  honor,  to  take  a 

gow;  and  he  did  not,  I  beliere,  finally  single  step  farther  in  adyance. 
accept  the  Jamaica  Government  until 
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deuce,  "had  been  induced  at  once  to  accede  to  tihe 
pioposaL"  <<  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  '<  that  it  will  be 
in  evmrr  way  adyantageous  to  the  great  interests  at 
stake,  that  the  execution  of  this  difficult  task  ahouU 
he  entrusted  to  such  hands."  The  task,  indeed,  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty;  and  the  Ministers,  who 
had  thought  only  of  securing  the  service  of  the 
fittest  man  to  whom  they  could  assign  it,  rejoiced  in 
the  thought  that  India  had  opportunely  sent  them 
a  statesman  so  well  fitted  to  the  work. 

The  selection  gave  general  satisfaction.  To  the 
memhers  of  the  Indian  services,  who  claimed  Met- 
calfe as  a  comrade,  it  was  especially  gratifying. 
They  felt  a  common  pride  in  the  appointment ;  and 
many  declared  that  the  compliment  to  their  profes- 
sion made  them  think  better  of  themselves.*  To 
the  representatives  in  England  of  West-Indian  in- 
terests it  soon  came  to  be  equally  satisfactory.  If 
some  doubts  perplexed  them  at  first,  they  soon  learnt 
that  Motc^ilfe  was  a  man  of  fine  temper  and  con- 
('ilirtlory  nuinners,  little  likely  to  carry  to  the  seat  of 
\\\H  now  (lovorumont  foregone  conclusions  hostile  to 
nnv  oltutM.  They  learnt  that  he  was  just  the  man  to 
pnuHMHl  to  the  distracted  western  island  as  a  mes- 
^ot^K^^t*  of  \mxw,  to  soothe  social  animosities,  and  to 
isHHMiellt^  (HMilHotins;  interests.  And  the  more  th^ 
ItuiulnMl  \\\io  the  character  of  the  new  Grovemor,  the 
\\\\i\v  riM^Muu  th(7  had  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
(ho  oluiiiH^ 

I  iia,  w.|in.M»»»M»rAlViuimii,v'«tor-    should  not  err  if  I  added  that  its 
..uiiil  ||m»  tt^»v*uimivutoriil^wn    greater  frequency  in  thero days  ii  the 
\  ul  *«•  \\m\  H  luMoh  rart^r  ©rent    retult  of  Metcalfe's  tucceM. 
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Both  were  eager  to  testify  their  respect  for  the 
departing  statesman.  The  East-Indians  and  the 
West-Indians  alike  invited  him  to  a  farewell  enter- 
tainment. The  former  prepared  their  banquet  at 
Willis's  E/Ooms.  There,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Met- 
calfe met  many  of  his  old  friends  and  comrades; 
and  others  who  knew  him  only  by  name,  but  still 
felt  a  deep  personal  interest  in  his  success.  It  was 
not  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  varied  life  which  ex- 
cited least  emotion  at  the  time,  or  was  dwelt  upon 
afterwards  with  the  feeblest  sensations  of  delight. 
One  common  sentiment  animated  all  who  were  pre- 
sent. There  was  never  more  cordiality  of  heart — 
more  sincerity  of  utterance — at  any  similar  enter- 
tainment. It  has  been  said  by  a  high  authority  that 
there  werie  some  present  on  that  occasion  who 
thought  less  of  doing  honor  to  their  guest  than  of 
gratifying  their  own  curiosity,  and  that  some  reve- 
lations of  Metcalfe's  intended  policy  in  Jamaica  were 
looked  for  on  that  night,  but  never  came.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  feeling  was  en- 
couraged at  any  part  of  the  crowded  table  at  which 
his  East-Indian  friends  were  assembled.  Their 
thoughts  were  in  the  East,  not  in  the  West.  They 
cared  little  about  emancipated  negroes  and  proprie- 
tors of  sugar-plantations.  The  ktbor  question  was 
nothing  to  them.  Their  hearts  were  all  with  Charles 
Metcalfe,  the  some-time  Indian  civilian. 

When,  however,  the  West-Indians,  headed  by 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Burge,  the  Colonial  Agent,  invited  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  elect  to  dine  with  them  at  Ellis's  Hotel,  1^ 
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irould  have  been  starange  if  they  kad  not  danred 
some  oommunication  upon  points  of  such  vital  in- 
terest and  importance  to  the  majority  of  those  irho 
were  assembled  to  do  him  honor.  Metcalfe,  on  sooh 
occasions,  was  always  reswved,  and  beyond  geneonl 
expressions  (^  a  desire  to  reconcQe  all  dasses  in  Ja- 
maica, was  not  likely  to  have  been  betrayed  into 
much  commmiicativeness  on  this.  Bat  the  enter- 
tainment was  a  private  one,  and  its  incidents  axe 
not,  I  believe,  on  record. 

At  the  East-Indian  dinner  there  were  present,  as 
I  have  said,  many  of  Metcalfe's  old  Mends  and 
comrades — ^many  bearing  names  distingnished  in 
Indian  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.*  There  were  others,  too,  whom  cn^ 
cumstances  prevented  firom  being  present  in  the  flediy 
but  who  were  with  the  assembled  party  in  spirit 
Many  letters  firom  eminent  men,  deploring  their 
compulsory  non-attendance,  were  addressed  either 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Dinner-Committee,  or  to 
Metcalfe  himself.  The  following  Jetter  firom  Lord 
Wellesley,  which  was  read  on  the  occasion,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  all  who  heard  it : 

liOBD  WELLESLEY  TO  D.  O.  SMYTH,  ESQ. 

**  KingBton  Home,  Knightobridge,  July  26,  1889. 

**  ISjb, — ^It  would  affi)id  me  sincere  pleasure  to  accept  the 
honor  of  the  invitation  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me;  but, 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  I  have  declined  attendance  on 
public  entertainments. 

*  Among  others.  Lord  Combermere,  John  Elliot,  member  for  Bozbuigfa- 

Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  Mr.  Arthur  Cole,  thire,  one  of  Metcalfe's  oldest  fHcndtaL 

Sir  Charies  Grej,  Sir  Charles  Mai-  presided, 
cdtniy  and  Sb  Jaremiah  Biyant.    Mr. 
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**  No  pexaon  can  concur  more  cordially  in  the  laudable  object 
of  the  proposed  entertainment.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
originally  introduced  into  that  service,  of  which  he  now  is 
a  principal  ornament,  under  my  special  superintendence  and 
care,  at  a  yery  early  age,  at  the  recommendation  of  hk 
highljr  respectable  father,  my  steadfast  friend.  His  progress,  of 
high  distinction  and  honor,  I  have  always  regarded  with  the 
warmest  interest,  and  with  the  most  affectionate  solicitude; 
and  the  eminent  station  which  he  has  attained  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  is  not  only  a  gratification  to  my  senti- 
ments of  friendship,  but  real  matter  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
tome. 

^The  respectable  body  of  gentlemen  in  whose  name  you 
have  addressed  me,  are  fully  capable  of  appreciating  my 
feelings  on  this  occasion ;  among  them  I  recognise  with  plea- 
Bure  many  distmguished  names  of  the  feUow-studentB  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  and  of  my  early  assistants  and  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  Government  of  India;  the  principal  stations  in 
which  by  several  of  them  were  most  honorably  filled  in  the 
course  of  their  career  of  service. 

"  The  choice  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for  the  arduous  Gro- 
vemment  of  Jamaica  is  most  creditable  to  those  who  have 
named  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  advantageous  to  the  great  cause  of 
African  emancipation,  to  which  I  have  always  been  a  sincere 
and  amdous  friend. 

^*  My  most  ardent  hopes,  wishes,  and  confident  expectations 
of  success,  honor,  and  gloiy  in  this  congenial  enterprise,  will 
ever  attend  my  esteemed  pupil;  who,  I  trust,  will  return  from 
the  West  Indies  with  a  reputation  equal  to  that  which  he  so 
justly  acquired  in  the  East. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Welleslet." 

Soon  afterwards  Lord  Wellesley  wrote  to  Metcalfe 
himself  in  the  same  strain  of  srenmne  admiration : 
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LORD  WELLE8LEY  TO  SIS  CHABLE8  METCSALFB. 

*«  Kingftoii  HcwMb  Aiigiu^  ISSi. 

<*My  deab  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, — Your  appcnnt- 
ment  (so  highly  honorable  to  you)  to  the  Privy  Coandl  affordi 
me  the  opportunity  of  repeating  in  writing  the  congratnliUiaBS 
which  I  have  already  offered  to  you  on  the  very  distingaidied 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  called  by  her  Bilajeaty  to  the 
arduous  and  interesting  duties  of  the  (xovemment  of  Jamaica, 
At  this  moment,  and  under  all  the  drcumstanoes  of  that  Go* 
vemment,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  stations  in  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  a  matter  of  cordial  joy  and  affectionate 
pride  to  me  to  witness  the  elevation  of  a  personage  whose 
great  talents  and  virtues  have  been  cultivated  under  my 
anxious  care,  and  directed  by  my  hand  to  the  public  service  in 
India;  where,  having  filled  the  first  station  in  the  Government 
of  that  vast  empire  with  universal  applause,  his  merits  and 
exalted  reputation  have  recommended  him  to  his  Sovereign 
and  his  countiy  as  the  man  best  qualified  to  consummate  the 
noblest  work  of  humanity,  justice,  and  piety  ever  attempted  by 
any  state  since  the  foundation  of  civilised  society.  You  have 
been  called  to  this  great  charge  by  the  free,  unsolicited  choice  of 
your  Sovereign;  and  that  choice  is  the  universal  subject  of  ap- 
probation by  the  voice  of  her  whole  people:  no  appointment 
ever  received  an  equal  share  of  applause. 

"  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  you, 
and  which  is  published  in  my  Indian  despatches,  you  are  pleased 
to  say  that  you  were  educated  in  my  school,  and  that  it  was  the 
school  of  virtue,  integrity,  and  honor.  That  school  has  pro- 
duced much  good  fruit  for  the  service  of  India.  You  are  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  produce;  and  in  your  ex- 
ample it  is  a  high  satisfaction  to  me  to  observe,  that  the  benefits 
of  my  institution  are  now  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
empire  for  whose  good  government  it  was  founded. 

'^  It  is  among  the  principal  blessings  of  advanced  age  to  wit- 
ness the  successful  results  of  early  service;  and  if  I  have  failed 
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nn  all  my  other  endeavors  to  serve  the  British  Empire,  the 
fomidation  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  which  has  given 
you  and  others  to  the  public  service,  must  ever  be  to  me  the 
subject  of  satisfactory  reflection. 

"  May  your  future  career  be  as  glorious  as  the  past;  and 
may  t|ie  termination  of  your  government  be  bless^  by  the 
happy  settlement  and  orderly  establishment  of  that  interesting 
society  which,  under  your  wisdom  and  temper,  will,  I  trust, 
afford  an  additional  proof  that  the  freedom  of  the  people,  duly 
regulated,  is  the  best  security  for  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
peace  of  nations. 

'^  Ever,  my  dear  Sir^  with  sincere  esteem  and  attachment, 
"  Your  faithful  friend  and  obliged  servant, 

"  Wellesley." 

From  another  of  Metcalfe's  old  masters — another 
retired  Governor-General — there  came  a  scarcely 
less  flattering  note  of  congratulation.  Lord  Amherst, 
signing  himself  "your  old  and  attached  colleague/* 
wrote  to  him,  saying  that  he  had  "  seen  with  very' 
sincere  satisfaction  that  Government  had  selected 
him  to  fill  the  important  post  of  Governor  of 
Jamaica/'  "Permit  me  to  say,"  he  continued, 
"that  I  look  upon  you  as  a  man  whom  any  Go- 
vernment would  be  proud  to  see  in  its  service ;  and 
I  trust  that  whether  you  have  to  act  under  Whigs 
or  Tories,  you  will  receive  that  cordial  support  to 
which  your  character  and  services  so  folly  entitle 
you."  They  who  knew  best  what  Metcalfe  had 
done  in  the  East,  were  the  most  sanguine  in  their 
anticipations  of  his  success  in  the  West.  And  yet 
they  did  not  forget  the  extreme  diflFerence  between 
the  constitutions  of  his  old  and  his  new  Government, 

VOL.  n.  2  b 
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and  the  difiS^rent  state  of  society  with  wMoh  he  was 

now  STunmoned  to  deal. 

On  tlie  day  after  the  banquet  at  the  Oriental 
Clubs  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  an  audience  at  the 
Palace  and  took  leave  of  the  Queen.  Lord  Nor- 
manby  had  recommended  that  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed a  Priyy  Councillor,  ^^  as  a  mark  of  oona- 
deration  for  his  past  services,  and  a  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  the  office  he  was  about  to  assoma** 
The  suggestion  was  acted  upon  with  alacrity.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  the  Curasao  frigate  should 
convey  the  Grovemor  to  Jamaica.  He  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  cherished  friend,  Captain  TTig- 
ginson,  who  attended  him  as  Private  Secretary ;  and 
his  happiness  was  greatly  increased  by  the  presence 
of  the  wife  and  children  of  his  Mend. 

In  the  middle  of  August  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  em- 
barked on  board  the  Curagao^  and  on  the  26th  of 
September,  after  a  voyage  to  the  happiness  of  which 
his  abimdant  kindness  and  geniality  had  greatly 
contributed,*  the  good  ship  entered  the  Port-Boyid 
Harbour — and  on  the  following  morning  he  dis- 
embarked and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  Grovemment 
at  Spanish  Town. 

*  Metcalfe  took  no  little  pleasure  the  offlcera  bj  himself  singing  one  of 

in  the  fodety  of  sailon,  and  delighted  these  fine  old  nautical  baUads^  whidi 

to  promote  their  hannless  recreations,  he  did  with  great  spirit  and  feeling. 

On  board  the  Cwra^o  he  participated  He  dined  wiSi  the  gun-room  oAoen 

with  pleasure  in  their  Saturday-nights'  crery  week,  and  on  the  ship's  arriTal 

amusements,  and  seemed  never  tired  at  Port-Royal  refused  to  land  becwue 

of  hearlDg  Dibdin'i  sea-songs.     On  he  had  promised  to  join  their  party 

more  than  one  occasion  he  delighted  on  that  day. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

[1839^1841.] 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  JilMAICA. 

Metcalfe's  Arriyal  in  Jamaica— State  of  feeling  in  the  laUndr-The  Labor 
Qnestion — Stipendiary  Magistrates — ^The  Negroes  and  the  MiBBionaries— 
Openaiig  of  the  AsKmhlj— Metcalfe's  Conciliotary  FoU(7--Coiito!t  of  the 
Baptist*— Sanitary  Measures — ^Interference  of  the  Imperial  QoTemment — 
Socoess  of  Metcalfe's  Goremment 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1839,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
assumed  charge  of  the  Gk)yemme]it  of  Jamaica.  On 
the  30th,  his  predecessor,  Sir  lionel  Smith,  who 
had  receiyed  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  the  interval  in  constant 
friendly  commnnication,  embarked  on  board  the 
Serpent^  on  his  way  to  New  York.  At  Port  Hen- 
derson,  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  on  the  road 
leading  to  it,  he  was  attended  by  *'  crowds  of  the 
emancipated  population,  assembled  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  ruler  in  whose  administration  th^ 
had  been  made  free,  and  who  had  unceasmgty 
devoted  himself  to  their  protection.  The  conduct 
of  the  people  was  most  affecting,  and  evinced  tba 
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were  rending  society  when  he  was  invited  to  enteif 
upon  the  Grovemment  of  Jamaica.  There  are  some 
readers  who  may  require  to  be  told  what  these  diffi- 
culties and  what  these  convulsions  were.  When  in 
1833  was  passed  that  great  act  of  the  Legislature 
which  declared  freedom  to  the  slave  in  all  parts  of 
the  British  dominions,  the  new  relations  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  proprietary  and  the  working 
classes  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere  were  surrounded 
by  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  it  seemed 
that  no  human  wisdom  could  solve.  There  were 
the  same  estates  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  same 
laborers  to  cultivate  them ;  but  so  many  thousands 
of  machines  had  suddenly  been  convert^  into  men ; 
they  who  had  yesterday  been  only  property,  to-day 
bec^une  the  possessors  of  property,  masters  of  their 
own  time,  proprietors  of  their  own  labor,  free  agents 
to  work  or  not  to  work  according  to  their  own  un- 
controlled impulses.  A  class  of  people,  upon  whose 
caprices  the  prosperity  of  the  island  depended,  had 
thus  grown  up  in  a  day.  Whilst  before  th^re  was 
but  one  party  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land — ^the 
slave-owning  proprietors  and  their  agents — ^there 
had  now  become  two ;  there  was  one  party  with 
labor  to  sell,  and  another  party  with  labor  to  buy. 
A  great  question  then  arose  regarding  the  terms  on 
which  henceforth  this  free  labor  should  be  bought 
and  sold  in  the  colony. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  object  of  one 
party  was  to  sell  their  labor  at  the  highest  possible 
price,  and  of  the  other  to  buy  it  at  the  lowest.  The 
BritishLegislature^  on  passing  the  Emancipation  Act, 
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had  failed  to  affmd  any  adequate  proviflion  against 
the  difflcultieB  which  were  Ukefy  to  arise  fipom  the 
absence  of  sufficieiit  motiTe  to  the  emandpaied 
population  to  become  an  industrious,  firee  peopk^ 
wiUing  to  enter  into  equitable  aizangements  vnOk 
their  old  masters.  But  in  contemplation  of  the 
losses  which  otherwise  might  be  sustained  hj  the 
planters,  an  act  had  been  passed  byiduoh,  under 
the  name  of  Apprenticeship,  a  modified  form  of 
dayery  had  been  continued  for  a  time,  and  com- 
pulsory labor  still  brought  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  proprietary  classes.  This  compromise,  however, 
had  beoi  distasteful  to  the  people  of  England,  llifly 
had  clamored,  and  they  had  paid  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  n^ro,  and  they  were  not  now  going 
to  see  any  new  chains  riyet^  in  the  place  of  the 
old.  They  wanted  the  substance,  not  the  name  of 
abolition.  So,  in  time,  the  systCTOi  of  apprentioesh^ 
had  become  extinct,  and  the  entire  black  population 
of  Jamaica  had  grown  into  independent  men. 

Then  the  great  stru^le  commenced.  The  motive 
to  industry  was  wanting.  In  such  countries  as 
England  hunger  is  the  great  motire  power.  In 
Jamaica  there  was  sufficiency  of  land  to  enable  the 
cultivating  classes  to  work  for  themselves,  and  to 
raise,  by  a  small  expenditure  of  labor,  produce 
enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature.*    The  land 

*  Under  the  old  slayeiy  system  thej  had  held  them  by  the  payioeiit 

oertam  plots   of  ground   had   been  of  a  small  rent    See  despatch  of  Sir 

granted  to  the  negroes  for  their  main-  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Goremment,  Oo> 

teoanoe — their  snrphis  labor  being  tober  16,  1839:— *<  The  practice  which 

deroted  to  tiie  cnltiTation  of  these  prerailed  in    slayery,   of    grantiiic 

proTision-Iands;  and  subsequently  to  grounds  to  the  laboRTS  from  whicli 

thi  patiing  of  the  Emmc^atioQ  Act,  thqrdermdthemeuiaof  i 
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which  they  thus  occupied  belonged  to  their  cAd 
masters,  from  whom  they  rented  it.  It  might  seem^ 
therefore,  that  the  power  of  ejectment  might  have 
been  naed  as  an  important  instroment  to  compel  the 
tenant  to  work.  But  no  practice  of  ejectment  <m  a 
la^  scale  could  have  been  adopted  without  injury, 
and,  perhaps,  ultimate  ruin  to  the  proprietors,  who 
were  eager  to  retain  by  any  means  an  exdusiye  in- 
terest in  the  labor  of  the  people  settled  on  their 
estates,  and  hoped  that  they  might  eyentnally 
secure  it. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  proprietary  classes  were 
unable  to  find  any  substitute  for  the  labor  of  the 
emancipated  slaves,  and  were  compelled,  therefcMre^ 
either  to  submit  to  their  terms  or  suffer  cultivation 
to  be  entirely  suspended,  the  laboring  classes  were 
under  no  absolute  necessity  to  seek  employment 
from  the  proprietors.  They  could  afford  to  wait, 
but  the  land  could  not.  The  game,  therefore,  was 
in  their  own  hands.  ''The  wages  of  labor,"  as 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  rightly  said,  "had  been 
settled  more  at  the  will  of  the  laborer  than  at  that 
of  the  employer.*'  "And  this,"  he  added,  "must 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  a  great  increase  of  the 
laboring  population  shaU  make  labor  cheaper ;  until 
laborers  shall  be  made  dependent  on  labor ;  or  until 
such  a  number  of  properties  shall  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation  by  the  impossibility  of  meeting  the  ex- 

in  eflcnlents  for  themselres  and  their  great  degree  independent  of  labor,  and 

fiunilies,  and  bj  the  sale  of  their  sui-  enabled  them  to  bold  out  for  terms." 

pkiB  produce,  gare  a  great  advantage  See  also  Lord  Grev  on  the  "  Colonial 

to  the  laborers  when  they  acquired  Policy  of  Lord  John  RusselTs  Admi- 

fitedom,  81  it  rendered  them  in  a  nistratiooy*  rd.  L  ppw  64-55. 
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pense  as  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  an  increaae 
of  the  laboring  populatioii.'' 

But  although  the  proprietors  in  this  emergency 
feared  to  resort  to  ejectment,  they  endeavored  to  act 
upon  the  laboring  classes  by  an  arbitrary  yaluation 
of  the  lands  upon  which  the  negroes  were  located. 
By  fixing  such  rents  as  would  compel  their  tenants 
to  work,  in  order  to  provide  means  to  meet  the 
landlord's  demands,  they  had  some  means,  however 
inadequate,  of  counteracting  the  great  advantages 
which  the  laborers  possessed.  Connected  with  this 
assessment  of  the  provision-grounds  another  device 
was  hit  upon.  Instead  of  placing  a  fixed  rent  upon 
any  particular  house  and  grounds,  they  varied  it 
according  to  the  number  of  people  occupying  it. 
They  compelled  one  person  to  pay  rent  for  a  holding 
ah-eady  paid  for  by  another.  Even  boys  and  girls 
capable  of  work  were  summoned  to  pay  rent  for 
sharing  in  the  occupancy  of  grounds  rented  and  paid 
for  by  their  parents.  Some,  who  refused  payment, 
or  were  incapable  of  paying,  were  cast  into  prison. 
Toimg  modest  girls  and  uncorrupted  youths  were 
condemned  to  herd  with  abandoned  felons.  A  strife 
— ^natural  in  one  sense,  unnatural  in  another,  and 
in  all  senses  unholy  in  itself  and  miserable  in  its 
results — ^was  thus  engendered.  And  it  was  hard  to 
say  how  peace  was  to  be  restored — how  amicable 
relations  were  to  be  established  between  two  classes 
in  such  a  state  of  perilous  antagonism. 

Time  might  have  done  much — ^time  might  have 
soothed  down  animosities  and  opened  men's  eyes  to 
a  true  sense  of  their  own  interests,  to  a  wise  con- 
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viction  of  the  folly  of  continuing  the  contest.  But 
there  were  two  circumstances  which  widened  the 
gulf  hetween  the  contending  parties.  It  is  painfiil 
to  write,  that  they  who  should  have  heen  foremost 
in  the  good  work  of  estahlishing  peace  only  fomented 
discord — the  Ministers  of  Justice  and  the  Ministers 
of  Religion.  Out  of  what  were  doubtless  good  in- 
tentions came  only  evil  results.  Whilst  society  was 
in  this  state — ^whilst  labor  and  capital  were  openly 
arrayed  against  each  other — ^to  have  left  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  latter,  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  fatal  error. 
It  would  not  have  been  safe  to  rely  upon  an  unpaid 
magistracy,  composed  principally  of  planters,  sitting 
in  judgment  on  cases  where,  if  their  own  interests 
were  not  directly  concerned,  there  were  sure  to  be 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  to  warp  and  bias  their 
minds.  A  certain  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates 
—  many  of  them  sent  out  from  England — were, 
therefore,  appointed,  with  the  unconcealed  object  of 
protecting  the  emancipated  population  against  the 
alleged  oppression  of  their  former  masters.*  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  the  intent  of  this 
measure.  But  whilst  thus  endeavoring  to  counter- 
act the  evil  influence  of  one  set  of  prejudices  and 
prepossessions,  another  was  put  into  continued  ac- 
tion, and  soon  seemed  as  likely  to  divert  the  stream 

♦  "  The  special  justices,  or  sdpen.  ments  were  no  doubt  necessarj.  It 
diary  magistrates,  were  thrust  among  was  scarcely  possible  to  entrust  the 
them  (the  proprietors)  purposely  to  dispensation  of  justice  entirely  to 
protect  the  apprentices  against  them,  those  who  were  so  much  interested  in 
and  with  extensive  powers  for  that  the  questions  likelv  to  arise  for  de- 
purpose.  Their  services  have  been  cision."—[  5ir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Go- 
continued  with  similar  views  regard,  vemment,  October  16, 1839.] 
ing  the  f^ee  laborers.    These  arrange- 
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of  justice  as  that  which  it  had  supplanted.  The  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  took  their  seats  with  a  stzong 
feeling  against  the  landed  proprietors.  Biegardiiig 
them  as  tyrants  and  oppressors,  and  the  emanct 
pated  negroes  as  a  long«su£kring  race,  whom  it  was 
a  holy  duty  upon  their  port  to  protect,  it  may  he 
douhted  whether  th^  ever  looked  very  closely  at 
the  real  merits  of  a  case  in  which  the  two  parties 
were  concerned,  and  suffered  it  to  be  divested  in 
theur  eyes  of  all  adventitious  trappings.  Th^  pro- 
tected the  laboring  classes ;  but  soon  the  protedaon 
of  one  party  grew  into  agression  against  the  other. 

The  appointment  of  these  stipendiary  magistrates 
gave  great  offence  to  the  proprietors.  And  their  acts 
soon  increased  the  bitterness  which  their  nomination 
had  engendered.  The  island  then  saw  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  a  magistracy  divided  into  two  sectioiifl^ 
at  open  war  one  against  another.*  The  laboring 
population  took  advantage  of  the  strife.  They  soon 
came  to  understand  the  additional  strength  which 
they  had  gained  by  the  appointment  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates;  and  fortified  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  so  supported,  were  little  likely  to  mode- 
rate their  demands. 

Thus  was  the  bitterness  of  the  contest  enhanced 
by  the  Ministers  of  Justice.  I  have  now  to  show 
how  it  was  aggravated  by  the  Ministers  of  Religion. 
Not  by  all,  but  by  one  particular  section  of  those 
ministers,  was  this  evil  influence  exercised.     It  was 

*  **  Two  parties,"  wrote  Sir  Charles    the  lower  orders,  the  other  diftrottad 
Metcalfe,  *<  hostile  to  each  other— one    by  all  the  aristocracy." 
party  diitnuted  by  Qoyemment  and 
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natural  and  seemly  that  the  emancipated  popula- 
tion should  have  found  in  our  Christian  mission- 
aries gmdes,  guardians,  and  friends.  It  was  natural 
and  seemly  that  these  great  agents  of  civilisation  and 
messengers  of  truth,  whilst  weaning  the  people  from 
their  ignorance  and  deliyering  them  from  their 
superstitions,  should  endeavor  at  the  same  time  to 
promote  their  worldly  prosperity  hy  teaching  them 
how  to  protect  themselyes  against  injustice  and  op- 
pression. It  was  a  fair  presumption  that  the  negro 
population,  being  very  ignorant  and  uninstructed, 
would,  left  to  themselves,  be  but  little  able  to 
cope  with  their  old  employers.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
Jamaica  that  the  missionaries  should  be  charged 
with  the  offence  of  teaching  liberated  slaves  the  value 
of  their  free  labor.  The  lesson  is,  doubtless,  a  ser- 
viceable one ;  and  if  the  teaching  be  in  a  right  spirit 
— ^if  the  just  claims  of  master  and  of  servant  be 
balanced  with  a  steady  hand,  no  evil  can  result  from 
such  tuition.  But  if  the  teacher  be  prejudiced  and 
one-sided — ^if  he  fall  into  the  great  error  of  making 
ignorant  men  acquainted  with  their  rights  without 
at  the  same  time  dearly  showing  them  what  are  their 
obligations  —  if  he  fail  clearly  to  point  out  that 
although  the  laboring  classes  are  entitled  to  demand  a 
fair  price  for  their  services,  it  is  folly  and  wickedness 
to  endeavor  to  extort  more — ^if  he  do  not  inculcate 
the  great  truth  that  the  interasts  of  theemplc^ers  and 
the  employed  are  identical,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  one  ia  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  depression  of 
the  other — he  is  in  reality  but  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing;  not  the  friend,  but  the  enemy  of  mankind. 
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That  the  Jamaic&  missioiiaries,  as  a  body,  ooDr 
ferred  great  benefits,  even  in  a  socdaL  point  of  tibv, 
upon  the  emancipated  population,  is  not  to  be  doubtei 
Their  influence  was  mainlyfor  good.  But  one  particu- 
lar section  of  the  great  Missionary  body  exoeeded  their 
duty  as  Ministers  of  Religion.  It  was  not  ebarged 
against  the  Wesleyan,  the  Moravian,  the  Presby* 
tcrians,  or  the  Church  of  England  missionaries  that 
they  had  gone  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  their 
holy  calling.  But  it  was  said  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, that  they  had  interfered  in  secular  affiurs  to 
an  unwarrantable  extent ;  that  they  entered  into  the 
disputes  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  in 
an  unseemly  and  a  bitter  spirit ;  that  they  turned 
the  influence  which  they  had  acquired  over  the 
minds  of  the  emancipated  population  to  a  bad  ac- 
count ;  that  instead  of  soothing  down  existing  ani* 
mosities,  they  aggravated  them;  that  they  made 
war  against  the  proprietors  as  vehement  and  unscru- 
pulous partisans ;  and  prepared,  as  a  great  political 
party,  to  influence  tlie  elections. 

"VVTiatever  may  be  the  real  merits  of  the  ease,  as 
between  the  Baptist  ministers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  property  in  the  island,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  conduct  of  the  former  greatly  exasperated 
the  minds  of  the  latter.  Thus  protected  and  as- 
sisted by  the  stipendiary  magistrates  and  by  an 
influential  body  of  missionaries,  the  emancipated 
negroes  rose  in  their  demands,  and  every  day  it 
became  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  labor  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  island  estates.  A  great 
social  difficulty  had,  indeed,  arisen,  from  which  it 
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required  all  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  an  en- 
lightened Government  to  rescue  the  sinking  co- 
lony. But  what  ought  to  have  been  a  source  of 
safety  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  source  of 
new  danger  and  new  embarrassment.  The  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  had  seen  the  real 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  the  abolition  of  appren- 
ticeship,  and  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  libe- 
rated slaves;  whilst  the  General  Assembly,  or 
Parliament  of  the  island,  being  mainly  composed 
of  planters,  or  their  agents,*  was  necessarily  more 
inclined  to  regard  the  rights  of  property  than  the 
rights  of  labor.  Hence  arose  new  elements  of  dis- 
cord.  The  Governor  and  his  Parliament  were  soon 
in  a  state  of  open  war  with  each  other.  Prom  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other  there  was  strife  and 
convulsion.  There  was  nothing  to  calm  the  angry 
passions  of  men — everythiiig  to  keep  their  minds 
in  a  continual  state  of  irritation;  everything  to 
hasten  on  a  crisis  for  which  there  could  be  no  other 
name  than  B/Cvolution. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith  was  a  humane  and  an  honest 
man;  but  he  wanted  temper  and  discretion.  His 
strong  convictions,  in  some  measure  the  growth  of 
prejudice,  forced  him  to  adhere  to  an  uncompro- 
mising course  of  conduct  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
conjuncture  that  had  arisen.  The  result  of  this 
conflict  of  authority  soon  took  a  decided  shape. 
Before  the  end  of  1838,  the  Assembly  had  passed  a 

*  The  emancipated  population  had  sisted  of  less  than  2000  yoters.  Sir 
not  then  been  registered;  bo  that  the  Lionel  Smith  stated  the  number  at 
entire  constituency  of  the  island  cod-    1500  or  1600. 
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resolutiaii  to  the  effect  that  they  would  proceed  to 
no  other  busmess  than  that  which  was  abaolntefy 
necessary  to  keep  fiuth  with  the  public  credifair, 
until  reparation  had  been  made  to  them  for  the  tid- 
lation  of  their  rights  and  privileges^  of  whioh  thflj 
alleged  the  Imperial  Gkyyemment  had  been  gailiy> 
In  this  emei^;ency,  Sir  Lionel  Smitli  leconi- 
mended,  and  the  Goyemment  of  Lord  ICeUxnme 
were  disposed  to  adopt,  an  extreme  measure.  Huj 
determined,  with  the  consent  of  Farliamenty  to  sus- 
pend the  constitution  of  Jamaica.  This  cosostita- 
tion  was  two  centuries  old.  Almost  firom  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony  the  Legislature  of  the  idand 
had  consisted  of  three  estates ; — ^firstly,  the  Crown, 
as  represented  by  the  Goyemor,  or  Lieut.-GoTer 
nor ;  secondly,  a  CouncU  of  no  more  than  twelve 
members,  nominated  and  removable  by  the  Crown, 
and  invested  with  both  legislative  and  executive 
powers ;  and,  thirdly,  a  representative  Assembly,  of 
forty-five  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  respective  parishes.  This  ancient  constitution  it 
was  now  proposed  to  suspend.  Lord  Glenelg, 
who  soon  afterwards  retired  from  office,  was  at 
this  time  Colonial  Minister.  It  devolved,  there* 
fore,  on  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  Under-Secretary,  to 

*  The  immcfliatc  cause  of  this  de.  Government,  they  have  come  to  the 

termination  was  an  act  of  the  Imperial  determination   that   they  will   faeil 

GoTcmmcnt,  known  as  the  West-India  consult  their  own  honor,  the  rights  of 

Prisons  Bill.    The  resolution,  which  thdr  oonstitiients,  and  the  peace  aad 

was  carried  by  a  majority  of  25  to  2,  well-being  of  the  colony,  by  abstaining 

contains  the  following  words.  The  As-  from  any  legislative  fonctioo,  except 

sembly  declared,  that  *^  having  taken  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 

into  mature  consideration  the  aggres-  inviolate   the   £uth    of   the    island 

■ions  which  the  British  Parliament  with  the  puUic  creditor,  until  they 

continue  to  make  on  the  rights  of  the  shall  be  left  to  the  free  ezerdae  of 

people  of  this  colony,  and  the  conAi-  their  inherent  rights  as  Britiah  anb- 

iion  and  miachitf  which  must  result  jeets," 
from  the  preaent  anomalous  system  of 
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propose  the  measure  to  the  Hofose  of  Commons.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1839,  after  an  elaborate  statement 
of  the  circomstances  nnder  which  such  a  resolution 
had  been  forced  upon  the  responsihle  advisers  of  the 
Grown,  he  declared,  '^that  on  a  general  review 
of  the  whole  case,  her  Majesty's  Groyemment  wero 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  suspend  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  and  to  provide  that  during  that  interval  its 
legislative  functions  should  not  be  exercised  by  a 
Governor,  a  Goundl,  and  a  House  of  Assembly, 
but  should  reside  in  the  Governor  and  Council 
alone." 

By  the  party  that  owned  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  its 
leader  this  measure  was  vigorously  opposed.  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  thrown  out  by 
a  majority,  swollen  by  some  seceders  from  the  minis- 
terial ranks.  On  this.  Lord  Melbourne  resigned. 
Invited  to  form  a  Ministry,  Peel  attempted  the  task, 
but  failed  under  the  pressure  of  the  Bed-Chamber 
difficulty ;  and  the  Whigs  then  returned  to  office. 
The  Jamaica  Bill  was  then  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  afterwards  amended 
by  the  Lords;  and  the  result  of  these  long-pro- 
tracted discussions  was  a  biU,  which,  whilst  it  vested 
the  Governor  with  certain  imconstitutional  powers, 
at  the  same  time  prescribed  such  conditions  of  their 
exercise,  as  it  was  hoped  and  believed  would  reduce 
them  to  a  nuUity. 

But  although  it  seemed  to  the  Whig  Ministers 
expedient  to  arm  the  representative  of  the  Crown 
with  powers  to  crush  the  hostility  and  contumaoy 
of  the  Assembly,  they  earnestly  desired  to  rest(»e 
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harmony  to  the  colony,  and  to  effect  the  desired 
object  by  mild  and  conciliatory  means.     In  this 
conjuncture  it  appeared  to  them  as  at  least  an  en- 
couraging probability,  that  if  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment were  represented  in  Jamaica  by  the  right  man, 
the  measure  would  be  of  little  consequence.    Instead 
of  sending  out  an  unpopular  bill,  if  they  could  con- 
trive to  send  out  a  popular  Governor,  all  might  still 
go  well  in  the  colony.    They  looked  about,  therefore, 
for  a  man,  and  they  fixed  upon  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 
To  some  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  and  who  could  refer  only  to  a 
rough  outline  of  his  antecedents,  the  selection  ndight 
not  at  first  appear  to  be  one  of  happy  augury.  To  the 
people  of  Jamaica,  as  to  the  West-Indian  proprietors 
in  England,  nothing  at  first  was  patent  but  the  fact 
that  the  Ministers  had  selected  a  statesman  who  had 
all  his  Ufe  been  connected  with  a  Grovemment  in 
the  constitution  of  which  the  representative  element 
had  no  part ;  who  had  never  had  any  dealings  with 
Parliaments  or  Constituencies,  or  habitually  recog- 
nised the  right  of  the  people  to  interfere  in  affairs 
of  State.     If,  then,  some  members  of  the  "West- 
Indian  community,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  cha- 
racter or  career,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  that 
Government  were  sending  out  a  despotic  ruler,  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  the  supposition.     But  it 
soon  melted  away,  as  the  island  agent,  Mr.  Burge, 
a  gentleman  of  great  zeal  and  ability,  who  had 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Assembly  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Conmions,  wrote  out  to  his  employers  in 
the  colony,  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  high  cha- 
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racter  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  that  there  was 
little  fear  of  such  a  man  undertaking  the  Grovemment 
of  Jamaica  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  kindness 
and  conciliation. 

And  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  right.  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  found,  as  I  have  said,  the  sittings 
of  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  the  8th  of  October. 
He  summoned  them  to  meet  him  on  the  22nd. 
Already,  under  the  influence  of  the  cheering  hopes 
engendered  by  the  change  of  Grovemment,  were  the 
representatives  in  a  better  temper.  No  doubt  was 
entertained  that  they  were  prepared  to  meet  him 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  reciprocate  the  good  feeling 
which  was  sure  to  be  evinced  by  the  new  Governor, 
and  to  resume  their  functions.  They  had  said, 
some  time  before,  that  Jamaica  needed  repose ;  and 
now  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  unpopularity  of  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  helped  to  secure  the  hearty  welcome 
with  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  greeted  on  his 
jBrst  arrival  in  Jamaica.  The  newspaper  press  of 
the  island  declared  that  "every  heart  exulted  in 
showing  respect  to  our  new  Governor,  in  order  to 
repudiate  the  unfounded  charges  of  our  old  one." 
When  the  ceremony  of  swearing  in  the  new  Gro- 
vemor  took  place,  on  the  26th  of  September,  the 
streets  of  Spanish  Town  were  thronged  as  they  had 
never  been  thronged  before.  Every  one  was  eager 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  And  many  remarked,  that 
as  his  outward  appearance  was  the  very  reverse  of 
that  of  his  predecessor,  so  was  there  good  warrant 

VOL.  n.  2  c 
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in  his  aspect  for  beliering  that  his  inner  qualitieB 
wore  equally  distinct.*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
not  a  man  of  a  conunanding  presence ;  but  there 
was  an  expression  of  mingled  firmness  and.  gentle- 
noss  in  his  face  which  filled  the  colonists  with  en- 
couraging expectations  of  his  success ;  and  the  over- 
dowing  courtesy  and  urbanity  with  which,  oa  this 
occasion,  he  received  all  who  were  introduced  to 
hiuu  riToted  the  favorable  impression  whidi  his 
h^uimt  iH>untenance  and  Ids  kind  looks  had  made 
u|Hm  Uuur  hearts. 

i)u  the  32nd  of  October  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
lut^t  tho  Kepresentative  Assembly  in  the  Parliament 
llousH>  at  Spanish  Town.  He  had  spent  the  in- 
(Y>rvnl  Kii\it>  Ills  arrival  in  assiduous  endeavors  to 
mN|\iHiut  himself  with  the  real  state  of  the  colony ; 
.*%i\\l  ho  Und  thought  long  and  deeply  over  the  terms 
v\f  I  ho  \^)H>i\iug  address  which  he  was  now  to  deliver 
l\i  tho  rtvu9^\t  Assembly.  It  was  no  easy  com- 
u\iHMi\vu  \l\M  had  Ux^n  entrusted  to  him.  The  great 
«tvUV  h{iv)  Uvu  lvt>vivu  the  Parliament  of  the  colony 
Au^i  \Uo  l^trlinmout  of  the  empire;  and  now,  as  tl^ 
\v^^^>N\>«\lMti\v  \>f  lm)vrial  power.  Sir  Charles  Met- 
x\%iO\^  w^'M  Mnu\\i  with  authority  virtually  to  suspend 
\Uo  >\M^»UlutuM\  vM'  iho  isLuid.  But  although  when 
l^^  ,m^\M\sl  tilh"  s%^x\au^hv>use  he  earned  the  sword 
\M^\  ^^^H.  V  «\^  v>fc  sV  Ivw  if  in  its  scabbard,  but 
.^ws^^  J^vx  x\<S>^  sNf  o.^v.  The  message  which  he 
x^  4x  ^>s^^>  iv^  .V.\xn^  ^;ft*  .wfliaikally  a  message  of 

.   v.*»  ,v^,A^N   >^  '•►^   ^    ^*    >^w  c^iiVvkiiwtt  him;  Iwt  that 
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peace.  He  so  shaped  it,  that  whilst  mamtaming 
the  dignity  and  upholding  the  rights  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  he  should  utter  no  one  word  that  could 
tend  to  perpetuate  old,  or  excite  new,  animosities  in 
the  hosom  of  the  Colonial  Legislature.  "G^entle- 
men  of  the  Coimcil,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  indi- 
cated his  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
position : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Assembly, — I  hail  our  coming  together  with 
great  pleasure,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  we  shall  proceed  to 
discharge  our  respective  duties  with  hearty  good-will,  and  by 
our  united  endeavors  be  enabled  in  some  degree  to  perform 
those  services  which  the  state  of  the  island  demands. 

**It  was  my  wish  on  my  arrival  to  meet  you  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  but  I  postponed  the  gratification  of  that  desire, 
being  informed  that  the  present  time  would  be  generally  the 
most  convenient  for  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly, — 
You  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  grant  the  supplies  required  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service,  with  due  regard  to  efficiency 
and  economy.  I  am  so  satisfied  of  your  readiness  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  and  practicable  for  the  general  welfare,  that  it 
is  only  in  compliance  with  established  custom  that  I  trouble  you 
with  any  application  on  this  part  of  your  functions,  wisely  re- 
served by  the  constitution  exclusively  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Assembly, — My  anxiety  that  all  past  dif- 
ferences should  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  causes  me  to  advert  to 
them  with  exceeding  reluctance;  but  I  am  on  the  whole  of 
opinion,  that  a  frank  and  unreserved  reference  to  our  actual 
position  will  be  the  best  mode  of  discharging  my  duty  towards 
you  on  this  occasion,  and  the  most  likely  method  of  meeting 
your  wishes  and  expectations. 

2c2 
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"  I  shall  have  to  lay  before  you  an  act  of  the  imperial  Legia- 
lature  of  our  mother  country,  which  was  deemed  unavoidable 
in  consequence  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  the  three  last  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  this  island.  I  do 
not  think  it  requisite  to  call  your  attention  to  the  particular 
provisions  of  that  enactment,  because  I  confidently  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

'*  You  are  naturally  anxious  that  your  constitution  should  be 
maintained  unimpaired,  and  that  your  internal  legislation 
should  not  be  subject  to  continual  subversion  or  interference.  I 
sympathise  with  you  in  that  feeling,  and  shall  always  be 
desirous  of  co-operating  with  you  to  that  efiect.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  doubt  of  success,  as  far  as  is  possible  consistently  with  the  con- 
nexion of  a  colony  with  a  mother  country  which  has  a  paramount 
Legislature  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire. 

"  I  am  here  by  command  of  our  most  gracious  Queen,  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  my  share  in  the  administration  of  this 
Government  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Jamaica. 
There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  to  interfere  with  your  legislation;  and  it 
is,  I  conceive,  in  your  own  power  to  preserve  it  inviolate.     But 
for  this  there  is,  in  our   relative   position,  one   unavoidable 
condition.     We   cannot   legislate  against  the  general   policy 
established  by  our  Sovereign  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  for 
the  government  of  the  whole  empire,  of  which  this  island  forms 
a  part.     Our  own  island  constitution,  indeed,  precludes  the 
enactment  of  laws  of  that  character;  for  it  is  a  part  of  this  con- 
stitution that  no  law  can  be  passed  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governor,  or  become  permanent  without  the  confirmation 
of  the  Crown;  and  neither  the  Crown  nor  the  Gt)vemor  can  be 
expected  to  co-operate  in  the  enactment  of  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  by  which  the  whole  empire  is  regulated. 

*'  The  acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  of  late  years,  affecting 
this  in  common  with  other  colonies,  have  arisen  almost  wholly 
from  the  conviction  that  the  great  measure  of  emancipation 
and  freedom  granted  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  eventually 
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to  countless  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  was  a  work  that 
could  only  be  effectually,  speedily,  and  uniformly  accomplished 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Hence  there 
has  been  a  greater  degree  of  direct  legislation  for  the  colonies, 
and  of  urgency  on  the  local  Legislatures  by  their  respective 
Governors,  than  could  probably  imder  any  other  circimistances 
have  taken  place;  but  that  great  measure  having  been  accom- 
plished, there  is  no  reason  to  expect  further  interference,  unless 
our  local  legislation  should  tend  to  counteract  or  retard  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  benefits  of  emancipation  and  freedom/ 

^^  You  must  be  sensible,  from  the  conduct  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature  on  that  great  question  for  a  long  series  of  years,  that 
our  proceedings  in  legislating  for  this  island,  with  reference  to 
the  change  that  has  been  produced  in  the  relations  between  the 
landed  proprietors  and  the  agricultural  laborers,  will  be  watched 
with  attention  and  anxiety,  and  will  bring  down  on  us  that  in- 
terference to  which  we  object,  if  our  measures  be  not  in  mani- 
fest conformity  with  the  principles  which  have  worked  out  that 
change  in  our  internal  condition.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  will  give  cause  for  such  interference,  and  none,  there- 
fore, to  anticipate  its  occurrence. 

^^  I  cannot  promise  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  not  ex- 
ercise its  paramount  authority  wherever  it  sees  fit  to  do  so;  but 
I  can  assure  you,  that  it  has  no  desire  to  interfere  without 
necessity,  and  is  anxious  to  avoid  interference,  and  to  limit  its 
exercise,  when  unavoidable,  within  the  narrowest  bounds  com- 
patible  with  the  due  protection  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
in  this  island.  It  is  in  your  power,  I  trust,  to  prevent  any 
emergency  that  would  require  or  justify  such  interposition:  we 
have  only  to  legislate  for  the  island  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  on  the  principle  of  the  perfect  and  equal  freedom 
of  every  class  of  its  inhabitants. 

*'  Not  only  the  eyes  of  our  own  country,  but  those  of  all  the 
world  are  upon  us ;  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the 
reputation  of  Jamaica,  are  involved  in  our  proceedings.  The 
entire  abolition  of  slavery,  the  perfect  establishment  of  freedom, 
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trfiick  liBS  regarded  hj  oat  oountiy  as  an  ind^wnaable  dirty,  to 
be  perfiurmed  at  any  coat,  ia  waldied  in  ita  openiticm  by  other 
natioDS  as  an  interesting  experiment ;  and  by  its  result  in  this^  tbe 
most  irealthy  and  most  popakms  conntiy  in  wfaieh  it  bas  been 
effected  by  Uie  vohintaiy  act  of  the  State,  their  fbtoie  coiidnct 
with  regard  to  the  same  qnestioQ  will  probaUy  be  guided.  Ifwe 
make  the  emancipated  popdation  comfortabk,  contented,  indoa* 
trious,and  thiiTii^,  and  promote,  as  we  can  hardly  in  that  case 
&il  to  do,  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica,  yon  will  not  only  gain  £ar 
this  island  an  enriaUe  reputation,  hot  will  abo,  it  is  pfobaUe, 
lead  to  the  erentnal  fineedom  and  haj^neas  of  the  incalculable 
multitudes  who  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  doomed  to  bond* 

age. 

^  In  thesesrion  before  us  there  will  be  much  to  occupy  your 
attention  and  require  jour  utmost  exertions.  Tliere  are  ex- 
pired laws  to  be  re-enacted  with  such  modifications  as  the 
change  of  circumslances  may  require;  there  are  old  laws  inap- 
plicable to  our  present  state  to  be  rescinded  or  revised;  and  new 
laws  to  be  made,  adapted  to  our  changed  ccmdition.  I  need  not 
enter  into  any  detail  on  these  points.  Your  own  knowledge 
will  indicate,  better  than  I  could,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  our  island.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  bring  to  your 
notice  such  measures  as  have  appeared  to  her  Majesty's  GoTem- 
ment  to  be  essential  for  the  public  good.  It  will  be  most  satis* 
fiu^tory  to  me  to  find  that  amilar  measures,  or  such  as,  con- 
ceived in  the  same  just  and  benevolent  spirit,  may  be  more 
suitable  to  the  state  of  the  island,  originate  spontaneously  with 
you;  but  as  you  will  necessarily  have  to  deliberate  on  at  least 
some  of  the  same  questions,  it  may  be  expedient  that  you 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  documents  relating  to  them 
at  an  early  period  of  the  session. 

'^  I  was  about  to  enter  on  a  review  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
island,  and  of  the  interesting  questions  which  agitate  our  com- 
munity; but  I  find  that  I  should  be  led  into  a  discourse  too 
lengthy  for  the  present  occasion,  and  at  the  &ame  time  tedious 
to  you,  who  are  so  much  better  informed  on  all  the  subjects^  on 
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which  I  could  only  have  ofiered  the  uncertain  impresnonB  of  a 
stranger.  Those  questions,  nevertheless,  occupy  my  anxious 
attention.  I  deplore  the  losses  which  property  in  many  in* 
stances,  and  chiefly  in  the  sugar  pkntationa,  is  sustaining  from  the 
want  of  continuous  or  abundant  labor;  and  I  should  be  heartily 
glad  if  any  measures  could  be  devised  to  remedy  this  evil^  oon* 
sistently  with  the  perfect  fieedom  of  the  laborers,  and  the  true 
principles  of  pcditical  economy;  but  this, I  apprehend,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  difficulties  and  distresses  which  aie 
everywhere  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation,  and  which  only 
time  and  the  operation  of  a  sense  of  self-interest  can  subdue  or 
repair.  I  trust  that  more  cheering  days  are  in  prospect  f<Hr 
those  who  now  sufier.  With  moderate  rents  and  fair  wages; 
with  such  alterations  in  the  system  of  agriculture  as  the  want  of 
superabundant  manual  labor  may  suggest;  with  an  increasing 
population;  with  the  eztincticm  of  distrust  and  acrimonious 
feeling,  and  the  substitution  of  cordiality  and  attachment;  we 
may  surely  hope  that  this  beautiful  country,  so  highly  favored 
by  nature,  will  be  prosperous  and  happy. 

^  Let  us,  then,  strive,  Gentlemen,  with  one  accord,  for  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  Jamaica,  as  the  great  olgects  of  our 
endeavors;  let  us  promote  them  by  all  means  in  our  power;  let 
us  encoiunge  industry;  let  us  cherish  the  population  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  them 
virtuous  and  happy  in  their  fireedom;  let  us  foster  their  educa- 
tion and  religious  and  moral  instruction,  for  which  I  am  happy 
to  learn  numerous  schools  already  exist;  let  us  give  security  to 
property,  and  do  equal  justice  to  all  classes;  let  us  improve  our 
judicial  and  magisterial  tribunals,  on  which  the  happiness  of 
the  people  so  much  depends;  let  us  furnish,  the  means  of 
obtaining  justice  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich;  let  us  mitigate 
our  criminal  laws;  let  us  ameliorate  the  state  of  our  prisons; 
let  us  support  all  useful  institutions  for  the  pubUc  good;  let  us 
endeavor  to  increase  the  number  of  our  valuable  productions, 
enlarge  our  commerce,  and  draw  forth  new  sources  of  wealth; 
let  us  put  away  from  us  all  recollection  of  past  differences  with 
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the  mother  country;  let  us  cordially  co-operate  in  the  geneial 
views  of  the  Imperial  Government;  let  us  allay  our  intenoal 
dissensions  and  cultivate  universal  harmony,  the  want  of  which 
must  greatly  impede  our  prosperity. 

**  1  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  our  best  exertions 
will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable,  but  our 
united  labors  as  a  Legislature,  and  individually  by  precept  and 
example,  as  well  as  by  good  laws,  may  do  much;  and  yon, 
Gentlemen,  will  be  able  to  do  more  by  your  influence  in  your 
respective  counties  and  parishes.  For  the  rest,  we  must  rely 
on  tlie  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  all  classes  of  ihe  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  In  undertaking  the  trust  confided  to  me  by  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  I  have  been  actuated  by  an  anxious  desire 
to  render  service  to  my  country  in  contributing,  as  &r  as  my 
humble  ability  will  allow,  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this 
island.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  secure  against  error  in  the 
course  of  my  administration;  but  of  this  you  may  be  firmly 
assured,  that  my  zealous  endeavors  will  be  unceasingly  exerted 
for  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica;  and  that  my  own  happiness  will 
be  involved  in  the  result.  My  heartfelt  wishes  and  devoted 
efforts  will,  however,  be  of  no  avail  without  your  aid.  It  is  on 
your  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  experience,  that  I  chiefly  depend. 
On  those  I  implicitly  rely,  as  well  as  on  your  patriotism,  and  on 
that  loyalty  for  which  Jamaica  has  ever  been  celebrated ;  and 
in  our  united  and  honest  endeavors  in  this  work  of  brotherly 
love  we  may  humbly  hope  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
will  be  upon  us,  without  which  all  the  attempts  of  human 
frailty  must  be  vain." 

The  eflFect  of  this  speech  was  magical.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  gave  vent  to  their  satisfaction 
in  a  general  burst  of  applause.  But  kindly  as  were 
the  present  feelings  engendered  by  this  soothing 
address,  and  solacing  as  were  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  statesman 
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wholly  to  allay  the  animosities  of  the  past.  The 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  encroaching  hand  of  the 
Imperial  Government  were  not  yet  healed.  When, 
therefore,  the  House  addressed  the  new  (Jovemor 
in  reply  to  his  speech,  cordial  as  was  the  general 
substance  of  the  response,  and  pacific  as  its  intent, 
both  towards  the  Crown  and  its  representative,  some 
expressions  crept  in  which  showed  that  there  were 
many  drops  of  bitterness  at  the  bottom  of  their 
cup  of  satisfaction;  and  when  they  proceeded  to 
pass  resolutions  explanatory  of  the  groimds  on  which 
they  consented  to  recede  from  their  determination 
to  suspend  their  functions,  it  was  still  more  apparent 
that  they  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  injuries 
which  they  conceived  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 
Of  this  residuary  bitterness,  the  manifestation  of 
which  was  natural  and  excusable  (the  partisans  of 
the  Assembly  declared  that  it  was  conmiendable),* 

*  The  colonial  agent,  indeed,  de-  for  the  vindication  of  the  character  of 
clared  that  all  parties  in  England  ap-  the  House,  and  for  securing  the  re- 
proved of  the  Resolutions.  The  fol-  spect  of  the  public;  that  they  convey 
lowing  passage  in  Mr.  Burgees  letter  nothing  more  than  what  is  sufficient 
of  December,  1839,  conveys  his  im-  to  obtain  those  objects,  and  that  those 
pressions  of  the  measure  in  which  objects  could  not  have  been  obtained 
they  were  received  at  home: — **The  had  the  Resolutions  conveyed  less, 
speech  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  They  will,  too,  materially  contribute 
receives  from  all  classes  of  persons  to  continue  in  both  Houses  of  Farlia- 
unqualified  approbation  for  its  most  ment  that  interest  which  was  excited 
judicious  selection  of  its  style,  no  less  for  the  colony  when  the  Jamaica  ques- 
than  its  topics;  and  there  is  the  same  tion  was  properly  taken  up  and  un- 
commendation  bestowed  on  the  very  derstood  by  the  Conservative  and 
appropriate  manner  in  which  the  As-  Liberal  party,  and  the  knowledge  that 
sembly  has  Aramed  its  answer  to  that  this  interest  is  continued  in  Parlia- 
speech.  I  have  heard,  too,  fh>m  men  ment  will  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
of  all  parties,  their  recognition  of  the  on  the  Government,  by  restraining 
justice  andpropriety  of  the  Resolutions  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  might 
of  the  House,  which  you  were  pleased  interfere  with  or  restrict  the  Governor 
to  transmit  to  me,  and  to  which  I  have  in  pursuing  those  measures  which  his 
given  every  publicity.  I  should  say  experience  and  local  observation  so 
the  general  feelibag  was,  that  those  much  better  qualify  him  to  suggest/* 
Resolutions  were  absolutely  necessary 
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Metcalfe  wisely  determined  to  take  no  notioe.  He 
hoped  that  it  was  the  ^'  lemains  of  part  irritati0D»" 
and  he  was  unwilling  '^to  disturh  the  harmoDj 
which  ia  other  respects  promised  to  prevaiL''^  It 
is  prohahle,  too,  that  he  believed,  in  his  inmost 
hesatf  that  all  the  justice  and  reason  were  not  on 
the  side  of  the  Imperial  Gk>yemment;  and  that 
whatever  tended  to  mitigate  their  undue  inclinatian 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  afEedrs  of  the  colony 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  countries.  At  aU 
events,  he  was  well  content  to  leave  the  rest  to  the 
healing  action  of  time.  Metcalfe  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  aristocracy  without  sacrificing  that 
of  any  other  class.  The  white  population  looked 
upon  him  as  a  fdend,  and  the  blacks  were  soon 
made  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  they  never  had  a 
steadier  guardian  of  their  rights,  or  a  more  zeakms 
promoter  of  their  interests. 

As  time  advanced,  the  harmony  which  had  been 
established  between  the  representative  of  the  Crown 
and  the  once-recusant  Assembly  continued  steadily 
to  increase.  Anxious  to  remove  all  sources  of  irri- 
tation, and  to  keep  as  far  as  was  possible  in  the 
background  the  old  bones  of  contention, f  Metcalfe 

*■  Sir  Charles  Meieal/e  to  Cfovern'  Lordship  that  the  subject  is  one  on 

fnexi;  Oct.  25,  1839.  which  much  irritation  has  been  ez- 

t  A  few  days  after  the  opening  of  cited.  Until  real  good  can  be  eflbcted. 

the  Assembly,  Metcalfe  received  a  let-  I  should  think  it  unwise  to  enter  into 

tcr  from  the  Colonial  Office,  calling  his  conflicts  whicli  would  only  serfe  to 

especial  attention  to  the  Prisons  Act,  renew  bad  feeling  and  manifest  the 

which  had  been  the  immediate  cause  utter  want  of  power  in  the  Govcrn- 

of  the  resolution  of  tlie  Assembly  to  ment    From  the  apparent  spirit  of 

suspend  the  exercise  of  their  func-  good  within  the  House  of  Assembly, 

tious.    Metcalfe  replied,  that  the  Pri-  I  entertain  considerable  hope  that  t£e 

sons  Act  was  inc^rative  from  the  difficulties  attending  this  great  qnet- 

want  of  fiinds  to  carry  it  into  effisct;  tion  may  be  Burmounted.'*---[OelD6cr 

and  added,  *'I  need  not  inform  your  31, 183d.] 
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went  on  fix)m  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to 
month,  continually  advancing  in  the  good  opinions 
of  the  colonists.  He  soon  hegan  to  see  that  con- 
siderable exaggeration  had  made  its  way  at  home, 
and  that  the  best-informed  and  the  shrewdest  states- 
men had  been  misled  by  the  inflated  stories  of  either 
interested  or  ignorant  informants.  He  was,  for  ex- 
ample, directed  to  impress  npon  the  proprietors  that 
no  return  to  compulsory  labor  would  be  permitted, 
or  any  farther  compensation  allowed  for  its  aboli- 
tion. To  this  he  quietly  replied,  that  these  positions 
were  fully  established,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  any  unreasonable  expectations  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
useless  or  more  irritating  than  any  authoritative  re- 
opening ctf  those  old  wounds. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  Metcalfe  reported  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  that  ever  since  he  had 
assumed  charge  of  the  administration  of  Jamaica 
he  had  been  '^  endeavoring  to  inculcate  charity  and 
harmony  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island ;"  and 
that  he  had  seen  <<much  reason  to  hope  that  the 
good  sense  of  all  parties  would  idtimately  secure 
these  desirable  results.''  He  confessed,  however, 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  labor  question  were  very 
great;*  and  that  he  could  see  distinctly  no  suffi- 
cient remedy  for  it  except  that  which  time  would 
produce.  It  was  something,  however,  to  bring  the 
employers  and  the  employed  to  regard  each  other 

*  These  were  those  which  I  haTe  that  there  was  no  sufficient  motiTe  in 
ahcady  stated,  that  people  will  not  Jamaica.  The  want  of  capital  was 
Uibor  without  a  sufficient  motive,  and    another  pressing  6?iL 
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Avithout  mutual  distrust;  and  this  the  soothing 
policy  of  the  new  Gk)Yemor  was  gradually  aooom- 
plishing.  In  every  new  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Colonisd  Office,  he  reported  a  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  temper  of  all  classes.  *'  I  hope,"  he 
wrote  on  the  1st  of  December,  ^'  that  party  spixit 
is  subsiding,  and  will  gradually  cease,  imless  it  be 
revived  by  measures  or  accidents  likely  to  produce 
irritation."  And  before  the  end  of  the  month  he 
reported,  that  '^  a  good  understanding  between,  em- 
ployers and  laborers  appeared  to  be  gaining  ground, 
and  that  there  were  fewer  complaints  on  the  part  of 
landholders  of  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  pea- 
santry to  work." 

Among  other  measures  which  he  recommended  at 
this  time  for  the  tranquillisation  of  the  public  mind, 
was  one  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  stipendiBiy 
magistracy.  To  the  proprietary  classes  tlus  insti- 
tution was  a  perennial  sore.  Its  sudden  abolition 
would  have  filled  the  laboring  population  with  de- 
spair.* But  as  the  ranks  of  the  magisterial  corps 
were  thinned  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  promo- 
tion of  one  after  another,  Metcalfe  believed  that  it 
would  be  expedient,  by  not  filling  up  the  vacancies 
thus  created,  to  reduce  the  offensive  body  to  a  point 

*  This  was  asserted  in  very  strong  sach  be  the  case,  it  would  be  almoit 

language  hy  the  missionaries,  and  Sir  tantamount,  in  my  apprfthenaion,  to 

Charles  Metcalfe  did  not  doubt  the  the  ruin  of  the  staple  cropi  of  J»- 

evil  effects  of  any  precipitate  change,  maica,   by  driring  the  laboien,  all 

One  of  the  Baptist  ministers  wrote  to  desponding,  writhing,  and  indignant» 

Metcalfe,  saying:  '' I  know  not  that  I  from  the  cane -fields;  and  by  thai 

ever  experienced  a  sentiment  more  means  to  a  new  emission  of  the  groM 

nearly  verging  upon  despair  respect-  and  insane  slanders  of  tba  island  praM 

ing  a  dear  and  sacred  desire  of  my  against  lawful,  peaceful,  and  impurtial 

heart,  than  when  I  lately  heard  the  liberty,  with  which  expiring  de^o- 

report  that  the  stipendiary  magistracy  tism  has  ever  been  replete." 
of  this  island  is  to  cease.     Should 
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at  which  all  opposition  to  its  existence .  would  cease. 
For  himself,  he  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
carry  on  the  administration  without  a  single  stipen- 
diary magistrate  in  the  island.  He  had  faith  in  the 
good  feeling  of  all  classes,  if  left  to  their  own  un- 
aided instincts ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  under  a  wise  and  vigilant 
superintendence,  might  be  left  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  magistrates.  "  The  local  magistrates," 
he  said,  "  are  removable  by  the  Governor  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  should  expect  that  by  a  watchful  atten- 
tion to  their  conduct ;  by  worldng  on  their  good 
feeling;  by  settling  all  doubtful  points  either  by 
law,  or  by  legal  opinions ;  and  by  insisting  on  the 
administration  of  justice  accordingly ;  as  well  as  by 
the  formation  of  such  institutions  as  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  island  might  be  disposed  to  maintain  for 
the  purpose,  the  equitable  administration  of  justice 
might  be  secured  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  without 
the  continued  imposition  on  the  colony  of  a  class 
of  magistrates  who  are  naturally  odious  to  those 
whose  influence  they  in  a  great  measure  subvert."* 

*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Govern-  support  the  Governor  in  his  endeavor 

ment,  Dec.  21,  1839.  In  another  letter  to  secure  the  equitable  administration 

he  wrote:  **It  is  not  by  pitting  one  of  the  laws  in  any  instances  of  indi- 

set   of  authorities  against    another,  vidual  misconduct."     On  the  other 

that  I  hope  to  see  this  colony  happily  hand,  the  missionaries  were  asking 

governed;   but  by  general  harmony  "Where  shall  Government  get  good 

and    co-operation,  and   by  a  cessa-  executors   of  its  laws  ?     From  the 

tion  and  oblivion  of  those  distinctions  gentry  of  Jamaica — the  proprietors, 

which  arose  out  of  a  struggle  which  overseers,  book-keepers  ?    Emphati- 

no  longer  exists.    I  see  no  reason  to  cally,  No.    For  although  they  have 

apprehend  oppression  from  regarding  been  instrumental  in  abolishing  sla- 

the  local  justices  as  on  the  same  foot-  very,  they  have    never  heartily  re- 

ing  with  the  stipendiaries.    There  is,  pented  of  the  crime.    Morally,  they 

I  am  convinced,  a  sense  of  propriety  are  slave-holders  still ;  and  with  per- 

and  love  of  justice  among  the  gentle-  feet  unconsciousness    of  guilt,   they 

men  of  the  island  generally,  that  would  still  generally  exhibit  in  relation  to 
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A  day  or  two  before  Ohristmas  ike  TuefpaMm 
Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly  adjcmmed  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  which  were  to  be  eoctended 
to  the  17th  of  March.  The  intervening  aeftson  is 
that  at  which  the  presence  of  the  members  is  greatly 
required  on  their  estates.  Beportingfhe  adjoom- 
ment,  Metcalfe  wrote  to  the  Home  Govenoment 
that  '^the  business  of  the  session  had  been,  con- 
ducted in  both  branches  of  the  Legislatare  with 
great  zeal  and  public  spirit,  unremitting  application 
and  uninterrupted  harmony.'' 

The  Parliament  of  the  island  being  thus  adjourned, 
the  Groyemor  set  out  on  a  tour  of  ytdtation  througli 
the  island.  He  had  much  to  see,  much  to  hear, 
much  to  learn ;  and  he  made  good  use  of  hia  time. 
He  pushed  his  inquiries  into  all  places ;  he  oonversed 
freely  with  all  people.  He  saw  nothing  throngh  a 
mist  of  prejudice  or  party-spirit,  but  with  unclouded 
eyes  penetrated  the  truth.  Two  great  £acts  were 
soon  made  manifest  to  him.  The  one  was,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  the  island  were  in  a  most  depressed 
condition;  that  their  fine  estates  were,  in  many 
cases,  almost  improductivc ;  and  that  if  labor  could 
not  by  some  means  be  procured,  there  were  few  of 
them  who  would  not  soon  be  engulphed  in  absolute 
ruin.  The  other  was,  that  the  peasantry  were  in  a 
thriving  state ;  that  they  were,  when  not  excited  by 
blind  leaders,  a  peaceful  and  well-conducted  class 
of  men ;  sober  in  the  extreme ;  frequenters  of  the 

the  point  before  qb  the  intandy  con-  as  the  inflnenoe  of  the  nation  and  the 
tracted,  proad,  and  partial  principles  restrictions  of  the  GoTemment  do  not 
of  minds  inTeterate  in  iniquity,  as  far    limit  them." 
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church ;  keepers  of  the  Sabbath.*  "  Por  these 
very  gratifying  circmnstances/'  he  said,  "  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Ministers  of  Religion  in  the  island  of 
all  denominations — Church  of  England,  Church  of 
Scotland,  Moravians,  Wesleyans,  Baptists ;  Bishop, 
Clergy,  and  Missionanes  all  exert  themselves,  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  amicable  rivalry  to  do  good 
to  their  fellow-creatures.** 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  should  be  anything 
to  mar  the  completeness  of  such  a  picture  as  this. 
But  the  longer  Metcalfe  dwelt  upon  the  island,  and 
the  more  intimately  he  became  acquamted  with  what 
was  passing  around  him,  the  more  convinced  he  was 
of  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries over  the  minds  of  the  negro  x>opulation 
was  not  wholly  for  good.  In  the  ranks  of  English 
statesmen  there  was  not  one  less  likely  to  be  preju- 
diced agaiast  that  most  respectable  body.  He  had 
no  sectarian  prejudices  of  any  kind  —  but  apart 
firom  all  general  considerations,  based  upon  his  ca- 
tholicity of  spirit,  it  is  matter  of  especial  remark 
that  in  India  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  seen  much  of 

*  The  following  picture  of  the  ing  to  their  respectiye  churches  and 
negro  populAtion,  taken  from  a  lett»  clwpels  dressed  in  good  clothes,  and 
reporting  the  results  of  Metcalfe's  first  many  of  them  mounted  on  horseback, 
tour,  merits  insertion : — '<  I  turn  from  Thej  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
the  cheerless  prospect  of  proprietors  pay  for  their  schooling.  They  sub- 
to  a  more  pleasing  feature  in  the  pre-  scribe  for  the  erection  of  churches 
sent  order  of  things.  The  thriving  and  diapels;  and  in  the  Baptist  com- 
condition  of  the  peasantry  is  very  munities  they  not  only  provide  the 
striking  and  gratifying.  I  do  not  vrhole  expense  of  the  religions  esta- 
suppose  that  any  peasantry  in  the  blishment,  but  by  the  amount  of  their 
wc^d  have  so  many  comforts  or  so  contributions  afford  to  their  ministers 
much  independence  and  enjoyment,  a  Tery  respectable  support.  Maxnfge 
Their  bdiariour  is  peaceable — in  some  is  general  among  the  people;  their 
respects  admirable.  They  are  fond  morals  are,  I  understand,  mvi^'  lai- 
of  attending  divine  service,  and  are  proved,  and  their  sobriety  is  remark- 
to  be  seen  on  the  Lord's  day  throng-  able.** 
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the  Baptist  missionaries,  had  estimated  fheir  high 
qualities,  had  largely  assisted  all  their  mLdertaldiigs, 
and  had  received  from  them  an  Address  expressive  of 
their  gratitude  and  attachment  towards  one  who 
had  rendered  them  such  essential  service.*  There 
were  few  men  for  whom  he  entertained  a  higher 
regard  than  that  devoted  minister,  Dr.  Marshman, 
of  Serampore.  He  knew  what  was  the  zeal,  what 
the  piety,  what  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Baptist 
missionary  in  the  East,  and  he  was  prepared  to  find 
in  him  only  the  same  holy  characteristics  in  the 
West.  But  it  happened  that  before  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  been  many  months  in  Jamaica^  a 
leading  Baptist  minister  openly  declared,  that 
though  their  new  Governor  hoped  to  find  Jamaica 
a  bed  of  roses,  they  would  take  care  that  every 
rose  should  have  its  thorns. 

Metcalfe  had  always  said,  that  although  his  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  essentially  one  of  conciliation, 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conciliate 
all  classes.  The  very  measures  which  he  adopted  to 
soothe  asperities  in  one  quarter,  were  likely,  he 
knew,  to  aggravate  them  in  another.  Already, 
imder  his  influence,  were  all  parts  of  the  Legislature 
brought  into  harmonious  action;  abeady  was  the 
colony  fast  becoming  reconciled  to  the  mother 
country;  already  was  the  old  mistrust  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed  beginning  to  dis- 
appear. Such  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  success, 
rather  of  his  demeanor  than  of  his  measures,  that 
the  apparent  impossibility  was  almost  overcome. 

*  Soe  ante^  Chapter  VI.,  pages  228-29. 
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But  although  he  had  conciliated  all  other  classes^ 
he  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  Baptist  missionaries. 
"  On  my  taking  charge  of  the  Government,"  he 
wrote,  "  the  course  which  I  laid  down  for  myself 
was  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  by  the  aid  of  all 
parties  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
Jamaica.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have 
succeeded,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaxy  party." 

"  I  have  naturally  asked  myself,'*  he  wrote  in  the 
same  despatch,  "  why,  having  apparently  succeeded 
in  conciliating  all  other  parties,  I  have  failed  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  ?  I  have 
conducted  myself  towards  them  as  I  have  towards 
every  other  denomination  of  Christian  ministers  in 
the  island.  I  have  subscribed  with  the  same  readi- 
ness to  their  chapels  and  schools,  whenever  I  have 
had  an  opportunity.  I  have  not  allowed  the 
opioions  which  I  have  been  forced  to  entertain  of 
their  political  proceedings  to  influence  my  behaviour 
or  demeanor  towards  them."  How  then  did  it  hap- 
pen that  they  alone  appeared  to  regard  with  mistrust 
and  aversion  the  new  Governor  of  Jamaica  ? 

Metcalfe  asked  himself  this  question,  and  the 
answer  which  much  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  educed  was  a  paLoful  one ;  but  he  could 
not  escape  from  the  conclusions  Hrhich  were  thus 
forcibly  suggested.  As  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  laborers,  hated  by  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  island,  and  at  open  war  with  the  Parliament, 
Sir  Lionel  Smith  had  been  the  pet  Governor  of  the 
Baptist  missionaries.    His  removal  to  make  way  for 

VOL.  n.  2d 
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a  man  who  came  as  the  avowed  firiend  of  all  clasaesi 
was  obnoxious  to  that  body,  and  from  the  first  ihey 
looked  askance  at  the  catholic  moderation — ^the  nni- 
yersal  benignity  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.    He  came 
among  the  islanders  as  the  messenger  of  Peace ;  and 
of  all  men  living,  the  Christian  missionaries  of  every 
denomination  should  have  chanted  ^'  Beati  Pacifici  1" 
loudest  in  his  praise.    To  say  that  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries did  not  desire  Peace,  is  to  bring  the  most 
dreadful  charge  that  could  be  brought  against  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.    But  such  teas  the  charge 
against  them.    And  their  answer  was  this : — ^They 
said,  in  effect,  that  there  was  a  cry  of  *^  Peace, 
Peace  1  where  there  was  no  Peace.'*    literally,  the 
following,  which  was  addressed  to  Metcalfe  in  aU 
sincerity,  seems  to  have  been  their  creed : — "  Your 
Excellency  appears  to  me  to  have  two  courses  before 
you — one,  eking  out,  as  long  as  nature  and  Provi- 
dence will  permit,  the  false  and  heartless  Peace,  which 
is  called  peace  by  the  slaveholding  spirit,  but  funda- 
mentally is  outrageous  War  against  Gbd  and  hunuin 
happiness.      The   other,   sujstaining  with  all  your 
sacred  power  that  Peace  which  is  Peace — which  is 
war  direct  and  ceaseless  against  all  transgression — 
which  has  God  on  its  side,  together  with  hmnan 
nature  in  all  its  noblest  faculties,  which,  as  £Eur  as 
it  is  carried,  is  the  extinction  of  whatever  is  really 
wrong,  and  the  restoration  of  everything  that  is 
useful  and  holy  and  just  and  good — ^which  consists 
in  loving  Gk)d  supremely  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy/' 
This  may  be  described  as  the  manifesto  of  a  power- 
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M  section  <^  the  missionaries*  Peace,  as  understood 
by  the  gOTeming  powers,  they  openly  and  indignantly 
rejected. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  question  their  sincerity — 
to  impute,  as  were  imputed,  sordid  motives  to  them 
— ^but  the  violence  of  their  bdaaviour,  which  thi^ 
may  have  thought  earnestness  in  a  righteous  causey 
is  to  be  both  d^lored  and  condemned.  K  it  were 
their  duty  to  render  to  God  the  things  that  are  Qod\ 
it  was  also  their  duty  to  render  to  CsBsar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's;  if  it  were  their  duty  to  fear  God, 
it  was  also  their  duty  to  honor  the  King,  in  the 
person  of  his  representatiye ;  if  they  were  so  eager 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  neighbour,  how  came  they 
to  forget  to  lire  in  charity  with  all  men?  God's 
mandate  to  man  is  not  to  lore  his  neighbours  of  one 
class  or  one  complexion,  but  to  love  his  neighbours 
of  aU  classes  and  complexions.  The  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries may  have  been  earnest,  zealous^  sincere, 
disinterested,  fall  of  love  of  Gk)d  and  love  of  Man ; 
but  they  were  but  blind  guides  to  the  people ;  they 
saw  their  Christian  duties  darkly  through  a  glass  c^ 
prejudice  and  error,  and  only  perpetuated  the  eyil 
which  they  were  eager  to  destroy. 

To  say  that  the  Baptist  missionaries  viewed  with 
strong  feelings  of  dislike  the  conciliatory  policy  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  is  only  to  interpret  their  actions 
in  accordance  with  the  explanation  afforded  by  their 
own  words.  They  never  loved  him  from  the  first 
They  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  he  was 
not  the  friend  of  the  negro  population,  because  he 
was  not  the  unsparing  enemy  of  iheir  old  masteara. 

2d2 
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\i\\)  ^HM\  their  smouldering  feelings  of  anger  liroke 
\mi  iut\^ »  Mmo.    a  despatch,  written  by  Sir  Chaiks 
Xls^sX^tfo  \n\  the  10th  of  October,  stating  the  results, 
^u^  Iv^  ih^l  )Hnnt,  of  his  inquiries  into  the  conditioii 
ssC'  l^o  \slAx\d,  liad  been  published  by  fhe  Home 
\)\^^^HiUuont  in  a  collection  of  papers  presented  to 
)SvtK^uu>nt.     In  this  despatch  the  new  GoTemor 
Ks^i  stattHl,  in  very  nuld  and  moderate  language, 
^  hHf  was  the  information  he  had  obtained  relative 
l^%  I  ho  influence  exercised  by  the  missionaries  over 
tho  minds  of  the  emancipated  population,  and  what 
\\t^n'  its  practical  results.    He  said  that,  although 
lUI  denominations  of  missionaries  had  done  much 
^H)d,  the  Baptists  alone  had  done  any  harm,  by 
kt)eping  alive  animosities  that  it  was  desirable  to 
ik^en,  by  taking  part  in  the  strife  of  politics,  and 
tmdeavoring  to  turn  the  influence  obtained  as  minis- 
tors  of  the  Gospel  to  their  uses  as  political  partisans. 
This  despatch,  printed  at  full  length,  soon  came 
back  to  Jamaica  in  a  Blue  Book.    The  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries read  it;  and  firom  that  time  their  anger 
against  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  extreme.     He  was 
denoimced  jfrom  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath ;  he  was 
vituperated  on  week-days  in  public  places,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  negro  population — ^the  enemy  of  uni- 
versal liberty.    Public  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
the   acts  of  the  Government  were  denounced  as 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  by  excited  orators ;   and 
resolutions  of  an  inflammatory  character,  little  un- 
derstood by  the  majority,  were  firamed  and  adopted. 
It  was  the  constant  theme  of  the  Baptist  ministers 
Uiat  they,  and  they  only,  were  the  friends  of  the 
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emancipated  population — that  all  others  were  the 
oppressors  of  the  negro  race — ^that  no  justice  was 
to  be  obtained  in  the  colony — ^that  wherever  the 
prostrate  people  turned  their  eyes  there  was  nothing 
but  blank  despair. 

Such  teachings  as  these  bore  in  time  the  accus- 
tomed fruit.  The  colored  people,  having  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  pastors,  believed  all  that  was 
said  of  the  oppression  of  their  employers  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Government ;  and  were  soon  ripe  for 
violence  and  outrage.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had 
determined  not  to  interfere  with  their  meetii;igs — 
not  to  notice  their  language.  He  could  only  sup- 
press these  assemblies  by  force,  and  the  remedy,  he 
said,  "  woxdd  be  worse  than  the  disease."  "  It  is 
infinitely  better,*'  he  added,  "to  let  them  pursue 
their  course  immolested,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  un- 
noticed.'' But  although  he  said  that  he  might  treat 
all  the  denimciatory  language  levelled  against  him- 
self as  a  farce,  he  could  not  help  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  n[iissionaries  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern, on  account  of  the  evil  effect  that  it  wrought 
on  the  minds  of  the  negro  population.  "I  am 
bound  by  my  duty,"  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, "  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  worst  evil  which  hangs  with  a  menacing  aspect 
over  the  destinies  of  this  island,  is  the  influence  ex- 
ercised with  baneful  effect  by  the  majority  of  the 
Baptist  ndssionaries.  It  is  the  worst,  because  it  is 
the  most  irremediable.  Other  evUs  and  difficulties 
may  yield  to  Time,  which  may  also  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Baptist  missionaries^  or  produce  sue- 
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oessors  of  a  more  Ghristian  chancter;  bat  kng 
after  their  influence  has  ceased,  its  pemicioBS  e&et 
on  the  disposition  of  the  people  will  xonain.  I  ea- 
tirdy  renounce  the  opinion  whidi  I  nt  one  time 
entertained,  that  they  had  done  moie  good  tina 
harm.  The  good  that  they  have  done  would  hare 
been  done  without  them.  The  evil  is  ezcLiuiTdj 
their  own."* 

When,  as  Govemor  of  a  West-Indian  coloi^y  ftoB 
bearded  by  a  handful  of  Baptist  missiaiiaries— thu 
acknowledging  how  helpless  was  all  his  wisdom  and 
all  his  power  to  deal  with  their  measuKleas  iDdi»> 
cretions  and  to  silence  their  rebellious  tonguoo  if 
the  thoughts  of  Charles  Metcalfe  went  back,  as 
doubtless  they  did,  to  those  (dd  days  when,  in  aa 
East-Indian  settlement,  he  had  seen  how  easily  a 
British  Gk)yemor  brushed  away  all  such  annoyanoes 
even  before  they  had  occurred — ^when  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, in  anticipation  of  indiscretions  which  they 
were  never  likely  to  commit,  were  not  even  suffered 
to  locate  themselves  on  British-Indian  soil — verily 
he  must  have  dwelt,  with  something  of  wonder,  on 
the  mighty  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
West ;  and  if  he  were  sometimes  sceptical  (as  I  do 
not  say  that  he  was)  of  the  advantages  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  a  settlement  iuhabited  by  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 

*  June  lis,  1840.  In  this  despatch  equally  meritorioiu.  I  speak  in  re- 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe  says:  **  I  have  known  probation  of  those  only  who  brandirii 
Baptist  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies  the  torch  of  discord,  instead  of  per- 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  who  were  forming  the  part  of  true  ministen  cf 
constantly  employed  in  doing  good,  the  Gospel,  and  guiding  their  people 
There  is  one  In  this  island  against  in  the  paths  of  peace  pretcribed  hf 
whom  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  our  meek  and  blessed  Sayiour." 
xeproachy  and  there  may  be   mote 
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garded  as  a  sign  of  aTnaring  foUy  or  despotism  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  sneered  at  as  an  *'  Indiaa 
Governor/'  but  he  had  not  transplaated  any  despotic 
habits  from,  the  East  to  the  West.  In  the  difficult 
conjuncture  which  had  now  arisen,  his  conduct  was 
peculiarly  forbearing.  Perhaps  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  forbearance.  Assuredly  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries  bore,  in  due  reason,  as  I  have  said,  the 
accustomed  fruit;  and  soon  it  became  Metcalfe's 
duty  to  report  that  two  serioujs  disturbances  had 
occurred  —  one  at  Lucea,  the  other  at  Ealmoutiii. 
In  the  latter,  both  the  police  and  the  military  were 
pelted  by  the  mob,  and  many  of  them  wounded  by 
the  missiles  discharged  by  the  excited  populace.  The 
Saot  Act  was  read.  The  troops,  who  had  acted  with 
wond^ul  forbearance,  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
received  the  word  to  load.  Upon  this,  the  rioters 
dispersed.  Sut  the  fever  of  exdtemeat  was  not 
soon  allayed.  The  most  unseemly  language  denim- 
datoiy  of  all  constituted  authority  was  freely  used ; 
the  Baptist  missionary  who  had  been  the  fomenter 
of  the  strife  being  the  most  unscrupulous  in  his 
utterances.  *'  If  I  had  known  your  errand,"  said 
the  Man  of  Peace  to  the  police-inspector  who  had 
entered  the  house  in  ihe  execution  of  his  duty,  ^'  I 
would  have  kicked  you  down  the  steps."* 

A  magisterial  investigation  into  Ihese  proceedings 
was  held,  and  some  of  the  principal  rioters,  includ- 
ii^  a  relative  of  the  missionary,  were  committed  for 
tnBl.    The  missionary  himself  was  afterwards  added 

*  Hub  man  (Mr.  Ward)  wu  not  an  agent  of  the  Baptist  MnUmaiy  Soeittjf. 
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to  the  list  by  the  Grown  prosecutor,  on  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  magistrates,  and 
a  true  bill  was  found  against  hinu  The  indictmenti 
however,  both  against  himself  and  his  relative,  was 
subsequently  quashed,  on  the  ground  of  an  anteoe- 
dent  illegality.  The  rioters  were  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  short  periods  of  imprisonment.  Met- 
calfe was  anxious  that  their  punishment  should  be 
lenient,  and  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  some  of 
them  had  escaped.  He  was  not  without  a  hope 
that  the  effect  of  these  proceedings,  however  lament- 
able in  themselves,  would  on  the  whole  be  beneficial 
to  the  colony,  ^'  by  showing  to  the  people  that  ihey 
incur  responsibility  by  such  outrageous  conduct  as 
was  manifested  on  this  occasion." 

To  one  so  anxious  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  con- 
ciliate all  classes  of  the  community — so  eager  to 
establish  universal  peace  from  one  end  of  the  colony 
to  another — ^the  existence  of  these  animosities  was 
the  source  of  continuous  pain.  It  was  the  one  black 
cloud  that  marred  the  universal  tranquillity  which 
he  had  striven  to  restore  to  the  beautiful  island  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  govern.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  great  compensations.  The 
longer  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  Government 
of  Jamaica,  the  more  obvious  were  the  good  effects 
of  his  conciliatory  policy.  He  never  met  or  parted 
from  the  Representative  Assembly,  at  the  beginning 
or  the  close  of  a  session,  without  congratulating 
them,  in  all  sincerity,  upon  the  harmony  which  rega^ 
lated  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Island  Legislature. 
Nor  was  this  harmony  secured  by  any  weak  or  nn- 
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wise  concessions,  by  any  yielding  of  his  own  opinions, 
or  any  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  He 
sometimes  dijQfered  from  the  other  estates,  and  in 
the  rightful  exercise  of  his  prerogative  amended 
their  legislation;  but  he  did  it  in  a  manner  so 
friendly  and  conciliatory,  that  his  opposition  gave 
no  offence.  He  always  gave  the  Assembly  credit 
for  good  intentions ;  and,  standing  between  the  local 
Legislature  and  the  Imperial  Government,  exerted 
himself,  and  with  good  success,  to  reconcile  one  to 
the  other;  to  reduce  the  amount  of  antagonism 
between  them,  if  he  coxdd ;  and,  if  not,  to  disarm  it 
of  its  sting.  He  saw  the  evil  of  too  much  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Gk)vemment,  and 
he  exerted  himself,  by  representations  not  unjust 
because  not  unfavorable,  to  induce  the  Colonial 
Ofl5ce  to  look  with  more  confidence  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jamaica  Parliament.  He  saw  the 
danger  of  provoking  a  new  contest  with  that  body ; 
and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  the 
Minister  of  the  frightful  results  that  would  probably 
attend  another  collision.  "It  is  easy,"  he  said  on 
one  occasion,  after  speaking  of  these  dangers,  "  by 
a  single  false  step  to  tumble  into  a  difficulty ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  out  of  it.  And  when  the  tw*© 
giants.  Privilege  and  Prerogative,  have  been  roused 
to  a  combat,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  it  will  terminate." 
It  would  take  long  to  teU,  if  the  telling  were 
appropriate  in  such  a  work  as  this,  what  were  the 
acts  of  the  local  Legislature  during  the  two  years 
which  saw  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at  the  head  of  the 
Gk)V0mment  of  Jamaica.    But  there  are  one  or  two 
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measures  peculiarly  identified  with  fhe  Govenor 
himself,  of  which  brief  mention  may  be  im<>4^  n 
illustrating  the  characteristic  humanity  of  tiie  ^^^ 
Uo  was  very  anxious  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  Ife 
criminal  code  of  the  island.  Many  of  the  old  atatnle- 
laws  of  England,  making  minor  offenoea  AiyfaJ^ 
remained  unrepealed  in  the  Jamaica  code ;  and  it 
^*as  the  custom  to  pass  sentence  of  death  wifli  t 
prodignlity  which  would  have  been  perfectly  fii^ 
ful,  if  commutation  had  not  generally  fcdlowed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Against  the  continuance  of  a  state 
i>f  things  which  was  either  a  contemptible  absnidiify 
or  a  hideous  deformity,  he  eagerly  remonstndied. 
It  was,  as  he  said,  preposterous  to  leave  the  pmudft- 
lucnt  of  so  vast  a  number  of  criminals  to  the  Gk^ 
AiTUor,  who  was  not  present  at  their  trial,  and  iriio 
>\*as  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  moiiB 
of  tho  tiitforont  cases  thus  finally  brought  faefim 
him.  Tho  iK>wor  of  life  and  death  thus  transfionred 
to  tho  liovornor  mi&rht,  under  some  circumstanoe8» 
Iv  ilan&^'rou^ly  abused ;  and,  under  any  drcumstanoe^ 
Motralfo  was  of  o|umon  that  the  sanguinary  criminal 
laws  which  still  formed  the  code  of  Jamaica,  wheflier 
oiH^r;Ui>T  or  inoperative,  were  still  a  disgrace  to  the 
island. 

Another  measure  of  which  mention  should  be 

luado  in  this  )Uac^,  is  one  whidi  evinces  Metcalfe's 

HBfard  Ibr  the  wdfiue  of  that  great  class  of  fellow- 

^  vte  vraar  the  uniform  and  fight  the  battiea  of 

tiy;    Ify  the   European  soldiers  sent  to 

«  idttid,  Jamaica  had  always  been  le- 

gMf^yaid.    SiMh,  at  times^  has 
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beesn  the  terrible  mortality  among  Hiem,  that  it  is  on 
xeoord  thai,  of  a  newly-aniyed  regiment  of  800  men, 
two-thirds  hare  been  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  the 
course  of  a  fcninight.*  There  are  climates  of  all 
kinds  in  Jamaica — ^the  healthiest  and  the  most 
deadly.  The  latter,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are 
usually  selected  for  the  locatijcm  of  our  British  sol- 
diers; and  there  being  within  the  limits  of  the  island 
pestilential  low  lands,  ocmtinued  residenioe  in  which 
was  almost  certain  death,  they  w^:e  selected  for  the 
site  ai  oar  principal  barracks.  Year  after  year  the 
results  of  the  selection  exhibited  little  variation.  In 
the  year  1840,  Sir  William  Gronmi,  who  then  com- 
manded the  forces  in  Jamaica,  wrote  te  Sir  Charles 
Metealfe  that  the  flower  of  KWs.  82nd  Eegiment 
kad  recenUy  been  swept  down  en  masse  by  a  sudden 
^  blast  of  disease.''  All  the  healthiest  and  the 
steadiest  young  men  in  the  corps  had  perished,  whilst 
the  old  drunkards  had  generally  survived. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Medical  Topography  in 
India,  and  had  steadfastly  promoted  the  sanitary 
measures  which  his  friend,  Mr.  J«  H.  Martin,  had 
originated,  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest  this 
question  of  the  location  of  the  troops.  When  not 
compelled  by  public  business,  he  always  dwelt  upon 
the  hills,  in  a  pleasant  country-house  called  TTigh- 
gatCj  where  he  enjoyed  both  health  and  retirement.! 

*  See  Colonel  Tulloch'i  Beports.  pleasantnesi  in  any  part  of  the  world 

t  Of  the  climate  of  the  mountains  — «nd  I  should  think  not  for  healthi- 

he  wrote  to  Mr.  Martin:  **  We  ei^oy  ness  either.    If  deficient  in  anything^ 

io  our  ooimtiy-residence  on  the  moon-  it  is  in  bracing  oold,  of  which  we  haye 

tains,  strange  to  say  in  Jamaica,  a  but  little.    The  thermometer  canges 

oUmttte  that  cannot  be  surpassed  to  generally  £nom  65<»  to  75®  all  the  year 
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Ho  knew,  therefore,  that  there  irere  good  climateB 
in  the  island ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  Britiah 
force  should  not  he  preserved  as  carefully  as  a  Britnh 
Governor.  So  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  a  great 
effort  to  secure  the  location  of  our  troops  on  those 
parts  of  the  island  in  which  death  was  not  a  neoes- 
aary  condition  of  residence  in  harracks. 

i  believe  that  I  should  err  if  I  were  to  attribute 
to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  the  exclusive  merit  of  initiar 
ting  this  important  movement.  He  was  instructed 
by  the  Home  Government  to  institute  inquiries  into 
the  subject,  or  rather  to  assist  the  military  authori- 
ties in  such  an  inquiry.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Sir 
William  Gomm  that  he  did  his  part  of  the  wodc 
with  remarkable  earnestness  and  zeaL  He  was  in 
continual  correspondence  with  the  Governor — ^with 
whom  in  all  cases  he  co-operated  with  extreme  cor- 
diality— ^upon  a  subject  which,  it  is  obvious,  lay  very 
near  to  his  heart.  And  the  result  of  their  conjoint 
efforts  was,  that  whereas  it  had  formerly  taken 
seven  years  and  a  half  to  destroy  a  thousand  men, 
it  now  takes  forty-five  years  to  send  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  to  their  graves.* 

round.    Great  heat  is  unknown/' —  recommendation  of  Sir  Charies  Mei- 

See  also  Metcalfe's   private  letters,  calfc,  the  troops  were  remored  fiom 

quoted  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  the  low  lands  near  Kingston  to  the 

*  It  happened  that  there  was  already  Port-Rojal    Hills.     BeoommeiidSng 

one  healthy  station  at  Maroon  Town,  these  measures,  Metcalfe  wrote :  **  The 

in  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  of  expense   that   most  be  inconed  to 

the  island;  whilst  the  others  were,  on  carry  them  into  effect  is  of  no  snffl- 

the  south  side,  in  the  neighbourhood  dent  consideration  in  comparison  wi A 

of  Kingston.  When,  in  1840,  the  sud-  the  health  of  the  troops.  ....  If  the 

den  pestilence  which   destroyed  so  island  should  not  be  able  to  defriy 

many  men  of  the  82nd  Begiment,  the   expense,  I  hope  that  the  plan 

broke  oyer  Kingston  and  the  neigh-  will  not  on  that  account  be  abandoned, 

bourhood,  the  troops  in  the  Maroon  and  that  the   arrangement  may  be 

Town  barracka  continued  in  perfect  made  complete  by  haring  barrackf 

beilth.    Subieqiiently,  on  the  earnest  built  in  a  healthy  position  for  both  of 
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• 

In  a  matter  affecting  the  lives  of  so  many  men 
entitled  to  the  tenderest  solicitude  of  the  anthori* 
ties,  both  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  Sir  William 
Gomm  felt  that  it  was  of  importance  to  act  with 
promptitude;  and  the  latter,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that,  pending  a  reference  to  Government 
on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  purchase  of  land  for 
the  erection  of  barracks  on  the  hills,  an  initial  ex- 
periment should  be  made.  Metcalfe  at  once  grasped 
the  proposal.  In  the  cause  of  humanity  he  was  not 
one  to  shrink  from  any  responsibility.  He  sanc- 
tioned, by  way  of  experiment,  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  100  men,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  rented,  with  option  of  purchase,  for 
the  purpose ;  and  characteristically  intimated  to  the 
Home  Grovemment,  that,  "having  sanctioned  the 
temporary  arrangement  on  his  own  responsibility, 
he  was  prepared  to  regard  the  expense  as  chargeable 
to  himself  personally,  if  the  arrangement  should  not 
meet  with  approbation/'  "  I  have  considered,'*  he 
added,  "  the  health  of  the  troops  as  too  important 
to  allow  me  to  hesitate  in  incurring  this  risk."* 

To  dwell  upon  the  general  kindness  and  humanity 
of  such  a  noian  woxdd  be  mere  impertinence.  That 
it  should  have  been  ever  questioned — ^that  it  should 
have  been  supposed  that  his  sympathies  were  not 
with  the  many,  and  that  the  happiness  of  the  negro 
population,  the  great  masses  of  Jamaica,  did  not  lie 
very  near  to  his  heart,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 

the  European  regiments  on  the  sooth        *  iStir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Govern^ 
side  of  the  island."— [^ir  Charles  Met.    ment,  January  8,  1841. 
cal/e  to  dwemment,  April  14,  lS4a] 
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on  the  hyx>othesis  that  men  are  not  ahrigni  cradifed 
for  philanthropy  of  which  thejr  do  not  make  a  gieit 
verbal  display.  It  is  true  tiiat  Metcalfe  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  write  elaborate  despatdiGB  ta 
demonstrate  that  Freedom  is  a  better  state  thn 
Slayer}^  or  make  grandiloquent  speeches  in.  pnsK 
of  *'  Civil  and  Religious  liberty  all  over  the  World." 
There  were  certain  settled  pomts  on  which  he  re- 
garded it  almost  as  an  insult  to  the  understandiiigi 
of  his  official  correspondents  to  enlaige.  He  eon^ 
sidered  that  the  absolute  fireedom  of  all  classes  cl 
the  colonial  commimity  was  one  of  these  settled 
points ;  and  he  did  not,  therefore,  in  so  many  words^ 
assure  the  Colonial  Minister  that  he  had  no  intmr 
tion  of  permitting  a  return  to  compulsory  labor  m 
any  shape  or  under  any  name.  But  either  because 
he  was  chary  of  such  platitudes^  or  because  he  was 
not  continually  at  war  with  the  Assembly — and  the 
Assembly  were  regarded  as  the  enemies  and  the 
oppressors  of  the  colored  race — a  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  well-disposed  to  preserve  inviolate  the  free- 
dom of  the  emancipated  slaves  seems  to  have  gained 
ground  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  to  have  been 
adopted  in  other  quarters.  But  Metcalfe  truly  said 
that  it  was  a  prejudice  and  a  delusion ;  and  when, 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  1841,  he  addressed 
the  Assembly,  he  publicly  repudiated  the  injurious 
supposition  in  the  following  words : 

^^  All  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  state  of  this  island  most 
know  that  there  is  no  more  fear  of  a  return  of  slavery  in 
Jamaica,  than  there  is  of  its  establishment  in  England;  that 
our  emancipated  population  are  as  free,  as  independent  in  ihdr 
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conduct,  as  well-conditioned,  as  much  in  the  enjoyment  of 
abundance,  and  as  strongly  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
as  any  that  we  know  of  in  any  country.  And  every  one  who 
reflects  must  be  aware,  that  in  a  land  where  the  demand  for 
labor  is  pressing  and  the  supply  inadequate;  where  the  people 
have  in  most  parts  means  of  support  which  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  continuous  labor;  where  the  desire  to  live  at  ease  may 
to  a  considerable  extent  be  gratified;  and  where  uncultivated 
and  fertile  land  is  abundant  and  procurable  at  little  cost, 
positive  coercion  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible;  and  that 
the  virtual  coercion  which  in  all  countries  is  imposed  by  the 
necessities  of  the  laboring  man,  is  likely  to  be  less  here  than  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  these  advantages  may 
be  added,  that  all  disqualifications  and  distinctions  on  account 
of  color  have  ceased;  that  men  of  all  colors  have  equal  rights  in 
the  kw,  and  an  equal  footing  in  society;  and  that  every  man's 
position  is  settled  by  the  same  circumstances  which  regulate 
that  point  in  other  free  countries  where  no  difference  of  color 
exists;  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  imiversally  enjoyed  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  in  the  mother  country;  and  that  we  have 
a  press  as  free  as  any  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  colony  in  all  those  respects;  and  it  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  denial^  that  the  former  slaves  of 
Jamaica  are  now  as  secure  in  aU  social  rights  as  free-bom 
Britons.  Let  it  be  our  study,  gentlemen,  to  confirm,  and,  if 
possible,  improve  this  happy  state." 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  made  up  his  mind  regard- 
ing the  course  of  policy  which  it  became  him  to 
pursue ;  and  he  never  deviated  from  it.  His  object 
was  to  secure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes, 
and  he  knew  that  the  first  step  towards  this  was  the 
tranquillisation  of  the  public  mind.  He  desired  to 
replace  mistrust  by  confidence,  not  in  the  breast  of 
pne  class,  but  of  all  classes.    Too  much  harm  had 
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already  been  done  by  partisanship — ^by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  interests  of  the  negro  alone  required 
protection.  He  had  seen  much  and  heard  muchi 
during  his  island  tour  in  the  spring  of  1840,  from 
the  negroes  themselves,  whom  he  had  fireely  inyited 
to  meet  him  and  declare  their  grievances,  to  con- 
vince him  that  any  open  espousal  of  the  cause  of  one 
party  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  alL 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  go  about  his  good  work 
in  his  own  way,  and  he  called  upon  the  Imperial 
Government  to  give  him  their  confidaoice  and  sup- 
port. They  told  him  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  he  answered : 

**  In  the  concluding  remarks  of  your  Lordship's  despatch  on 
the  duty  of  affording  protection  to  those  classes  of  the  Qaeen's 
subjects  who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
Jamaica,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  entire  concurrence.  No 
person  in  the  world  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  weight  of  that 
obligation  than  the  governor  who,  in  addition  to  the  calls  of 
humanity  and  public  duty,  has  the  further  motive  that  his 
reputation  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose.  Hie 
only  question  is,  how  it  can  best  be  accomplished — whether 
by  riding  roughshod  over  the  island  institutions,  and  knocking 
down  right  and  left  everything  that  stands  in  one's  way;  or  by 
cordially  co-operating  with  the  island  authorities,  legislaUve 
and  executive,  profiting  by  their  good  feelings,  taking  them  by 
the  hand  and  leading  them  gently  to  every  desired  improve- 
ment, respecting  their  just  rights  as  well  as  those  of  others, 
and  above  all,  by  not  suspecting  and  distrusting  them.  The 
latter  is  the  course  which  naturally  presented  itself  to  me,  and 
if  your  Lordship  allows  me  to  proceed  in  it,  I  will  answer  for 
this  decidedly,  that  the  people  shall  be  ediciently  protected; 
and  if  I  cannot  answer  for  everything  else,  I  will  candidly 
apprise  you  whenever  I  see  reason  to  anticipate  a  failure;  and  I 
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confidently  trust  that  in  the  mean  time  no  harm  will  have  hap- 
pened from  the  experiment 

^^  Applying  the  question  to  legislation,  I  would  say  that  I 
know  no  limit  to  the  improvement  in  our  legislation  that  might 
be  eflfected  by  gentle  means.  If  your  Lordship  would  send  me 
the  most  perfect  code  of  laws  in  the  world,  securing  in  the 
utmost  degree  the  liberty  and  protection  of  the  subject,  I  could 
almost  engage  that  it  should  be  adopted  as  the  code  of 
Jamaica;  and  I  would  say  the  same  as  to  any  amendments  of 
our  existing  laws  that  can  be  suggested,  provided  that  they 
come  recommended  purely  as  improvements;  but  if  the  im- 
pression be  produced,  however  mistaken,  that  our  well-meant, 
albeit  imperfect,  legislation  is  received  with  suspicion  and 
distrust,  examined  with  a  censorious  spirit,  rejected,  and 
hurled  back  on  us  branded  with  the  opprobrium  of  designed 
injustice  and  oppression;  that  which  is  deemed  good  and  just 
law  for  the  free  people  of  England  is  reprobated  as  thereverse 
because  it  is  enacted  in  Jamaica;  that  affection  and  care  are 
entertained  for  only  one  class,  and  that  all  others  are  regarded 
with  injurious  prejudice;  then  disgust  must  arise,  which  would 
be  followed  by  disaffection  and  its  consequences.  The  island 
could  only  in  that  case  be  governed  by  the  main  force  and 
coercion  of  the  mother  country.  The  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Island  Legislature  and  constituency  would  be  at  an  end. 
I  am  in  this  description  only  endeavoring  to  point  out  the 
opposite  working  and  eflfects  of  different  systems;  and  by 
inference  the  consequences  to  be  expected  according  to  the 
inclination  which  your  Lordship's  measures  may  seem  to  have 
towards  the  one  or  the  other.  I  am  sure  that  your  Lord- 
ship's intentions  are  both  just  and  generous,  but  much,  it 
appears  to  me,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  most  generous 
designs  are  pursued." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  more  distinctly 
the  policy  in  accordance  with  which  Metcalfe  endea- 
vored, and  with  such  remarkable  success,  to  traa*. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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iluillUo  iho  trvmbleil  waters  of  Jamaica  life.  The 
Uui^\^i'  ho  ivLiuiiiuil  on  the  island,  the  more  apparent 
It  Uviimo  t\}  huu  that  the  n^ro  population  required 
lo  K'  iviuiiulcil  of  their  rights  much  less  than  of 
thiMi'  obligations*  Instead  of  being  an  abject  and 
x»Ikxi\(ulous  ruvx'  of  men,  he  found  that  they  ureie 
(Kvuluiil>  uuuiiudful  of  what  they  owed  to  cmisti- 
luiwi  .uahoiHi\.*  There  >>~as  no  four  of  their  not 
ix>^HiUi;;  tUoir  privUe^Ns>  as  firee  men,  and  nuinr 
'.(Hull;;  •houi  CO  the  utmost  e^'en  bv  demonstratiQns 
v»i  unw*.  Ho  tuox\  that  so  long  as  he  was  acting  in 
'k4i  uu>a^  H  'III  iho  \:>5>embly.  there  was  little  fear  of 
i!u*  i»u^i>iKun>  v.v»au icting  ;iny  excesses  against  the 
IuIk'& iiv^;  sUuvM.^  tW  tau^ixc  the  5)rmtt  that  their 
l\\>«  v'v'^w^  n;i6  v.vuciIiaiLLOiL ;  thiur  best  intensti 
iK\uv .  .iiivi  Iio  cau^a«  ^  lac;»r  the  same  great 
u\v>\Hi.  Vuvi  tio  ^ne  .^l*.  ^ac  bartnii,  who  was  not 
'!i:ou\>u\l  i!i  :he  ycr>?rjxi:^:ii  :t  Jiscord*  denied 
\\ii  '\o  had  IrjL-r:!  thr:  liriTOi:  jia^ses  -ini^  their 
.Mi^^o\crs  u^jLTirr  to  'iaAjl  :'ii»:r  uian  rhev  had  ever 

•  ■     .V    ,-.:•.  ^ ill  >;u;'>^    .t     i    r.  .t    _;     '—s.  i  ■^■•-t:  'u3h;l:  "^^jitstir  ^  jm. 
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been  drawn  before.  "  A  small  but  virulent  party 
here/'  he  wrote  in  October,  1840,  to  Sir  Eidiard 
Jenkins,  '^  whose  sentiments  are  adopted  by  a  larger 
party  at  home,  cannot  persuade  themselves  that 
the  contest  has  ceased;  or  that  it  is  compatible 
with  their  interests  that  it  should  cease ;  and  con- 
tinue to  carry  it  on  very  uselessly,  and  by  its  effect 
on  their  negro  flocks  perniciously ;  but  this  bar  to 
harmony  will,  I  hope,  in  time,  wear  away,  and  leave 
all  in  peace  and  good-will/' 

Nor  were  these  anticipations  falsified  by  the  re- 
sult. Throughout  the  year  1840,  frequent  had  been 
Metcalfe's  complaints  of  the  irritating  conduct  of 
the  Baptist  missionaries.  Throu^out  the  year 
1841,  his  despatches  are  almost  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  the  first  few  months  of  his  residence 
on  the  West-India  island  left  little  for  him  to  do 
towards  the  great  work  of  universal  reconciliation. 
Time  did  all  the  rest ;  and  as  time  advanced,  Met- 
calfe went  steadily  on  still  in  harmony  with  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  sometimes  originating,  some- 
times amending  local  enactm^its;  and  always  de- 
voting himself  to  the  pubUc  business  with  a  labo- 
rious earnestness  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  colonial  government. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  his  labors  at  this 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  foi^tten  that  he  was  Chancellor 
as  well  as  Gk)vemor  of  Jamaica.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  it  was  his  business  to  preside  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  had  less  judicial  experience 
than  most  men  trained  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company.    But  he  carried  to  his  work 
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of  justice  in  all  its  branclies.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  Metcalfe's  efforts  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
criminal  code  of  the  island.  The  subject  of  prison 
discipline  was  one  much  pondered  and  discussed  at 
this  time.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  he  was 
very  desirous  to  keep  down  litigation,  and  the  ani- 
mosities it  engenders,  by  all  reasonable  means.  To 
this  end  he  proposed,  as  an  useful  local  institution, 
the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Arbitration,  or,  as  he 
called  them.  Courts  of  Reconciliation,  under  which 
certain  cases,  especially  those  between  master  and 
servant,  might  be  adjudicated  by  umpires  selected 
by  the  parties.  But  as  their  awards  were  not  to*be 
final,  these  courts  had  the  inherent  defect  of  all 
systems  of  arbitration,  that  they  very  often,  like 
Chaos,  only  more  embroil  the  affray. 

Before  the  end  of  1841  Metcalfe  believed  that  his 
work  was  done — ^that  the  objects  for  which  he  had 
consented  to  forego  the  delights  of  ease  and  retire- 
ment in  his  native  country  had  been  achieved.  So 
he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  requesting  him 
to  obtain  from  her  Majesty  permission  to  retire  from 
the  Government  of  Jamaica.  The  Conservatives 
were  at  this  time  dominant  in  Downing-street.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  at  the  Treasury ;  Lord  Stanley  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  OflBlce.  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe was  a  Whig  —  and  something  more  than  a 
Whig.  But  little  as  his  sentiments  were  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  men  then  in  ofBlce  on  any 
great  question  of  domestic  policy,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  colonies  would  be  worse  governed 
by  them  than  by  their  predecessors.    Indeed^  there 
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were  some  points  in  connexion  infh  the  state  of 
affidn  in  Jamaica  regarding  whidi  he  was  less 
likely  to  differ  from  the  CSonsenratiyea  fhaa  firom 
the  Whigs.  He  was,  indeed,  very  anxious  at  this 
time  that  it  should  not  he  supposed  that  his  resigi- 
nation  of  the  Government  was  in  any  way  hastened 
hy  the  change  of  Ministry  at  home. 

In  his  private  letters  written  throu^iout  the 
years  1840  and  1841,  Metcalfe  had  often  spdce  of 
his  contemplated  retirement ;  and  the  one  unvarying 
formula  which  he  used  was  this — "  My  departoie  is 
fixed  for  the  time  when  eithar  I  can  do  no  good  hy 
remaining,  or  I  can  go  without  fear  of  doing  harm." 
In  November,  1841,  Metcalfe  believed  that  that 
time  had  come. 

^*When  the  offer  of  the  Governorship  of  this 
island  and  its  dependencies  was  conveyed  to  me," 
he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  "  my  only  in- 
ducement in  accepting  it  was  the  hope  of  rendering 
some  service  to  my  country  by  becoming  instru- 
mental in  the  reconciliation  of  the  colony  to  the 
mother  country.  That  object  was  accomplished 
soon  after  my  arrival  by  the  good  s^ise  and  good 
feeling  of  the  colonists,  who  readily  and  cordially 
met  tiiie  conciliatory  disposition  which  it  was  my 
duty  to  evince  towards  them.  The  next  subject 
which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  unsatisfactory 
feeling  of  the  laboring  population  towards  their 
employers.  This  has  naturally  subsided  into  a  state 
more  consistent  with  the  relations  of  the  parties, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  ground  of  anxiety  on  that 
account.  Other  dissensions  in  the  communilyj  which 
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grew  out  of  preceding  circumstances,  have  either 
entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree,  ceased,  aad  order  and 
harmony,  with  exceptions  which  will  occasionally 
occur  in  every  state  of  society,  may  be  said  to  pre- 
vail."* His  mission  of  peace  had,  ther^ore,  been 
fulfilled ;  and  he  believed  that,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  duty,  he  might  now  retire  again  into  private  life. 

His  resignation  was  accepted  with  unfeigned  re- 
gret. The  Colonial  Secretary  intimated  that  he  was 
commanded  to  convey  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  the 
^^  expression  of  her  Majesty's  high  approbation  of 
the  ability  and  judgment  with  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  important  duties  entrusted  to  him." 
"  I-  have  derived,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  "  great  plea- 
sure from  the  improved  and  generally  satisfactory 
report  of  the  colony  which  you  were  enabled  to 
transmit  in  your  despatch  of  ^e  1st  of  November ; 
and  I  am  only  doing  you  justice  in  acknowledging 
most  willingly  how  much  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  attributed  to  your  able  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration." 

The  two  great  standing  evils  of  a  want  of  Labor 
and  a  want  of  Capital,  which  Metcalfe  was  compelled 

*  He  spoke  also  of  the  extensive  which  in  despair  of  adequate  profit 

law  reforms  which  had  been  instituted  has  heext  withdrawn,  will  require  in- 

during  his  administration,  and  con-  creasing  enterprise  and  success   to 

eluded  by  saying:  <*  It  is  far  from  my  tempt  it  to  resort  hither.     To  secure 

intention  to  represent  that  there  is  and  maintain  the  affection  of  the  co- 

not  ample  and  noble  employment  left  lony  towards  the  mother  country;  to 

for  my  successors.    There  is  a  great  promote  the  welfare  and  prospen^  of 

field  for  continual  improvement.  The  the  island,  and  the  happiness  of  its 

country  has  vast  resources  yet  un-  inhabitants,  will  form  a  task  of  high 

developed.     A  larger  population  of  interest  and  importance — the  progress 

Africans  for  labor  in  the  Lowlands  is  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended 

requisite;  and  the  establishment  of  a  with  heartfelt  gratification;  but  its 

popiQation  of  Europeans  in  the  High-  perfect  ftdfilment   can  only  be  the 

lands  is  highly  desirable.     Capital,  work  of  time." 
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to  leave  behind  him — evils  which  he  had  done  his  best 
to  mitigate,  by  encouraging  immigration,  and  pio- 
moting  the  development  of  those  colonial  resomesB 
which  least  required  the  labor  of  man  for  their  pro- 
duction— ^he  hoped  and  believed  would  yield  to  the 
action  of  Time.  They  would  yield,  he  thought,  be- 
cause peace  had  been  established — because  there 
was  no  longer  social  convulsion  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  another  ;  because  confidence  had  been 
restored  between  classes  long  severed,  and  good- 
will implanted  in  the  breasts  of  men  once  torn 
by  the  worst  passions  of  mankind. 

But  although  he  was  compelled  to  leave  evilfi 
behind  him,  he  felt  assured  that  he  would  leave  no 
enemies.  Even  the  missionaries,  who  had  opposed 
him  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  had  come  to  under- 
stand him  better ;  and  Met<3alfe  rejoiced  in  his  in- 
most heart  to  see  the  many  fine  qualities  of  the  men 
no  longer  obscured,  and  their  high  and  holy  calling 
no  longer  degraded  by  inveterate  party-prejudices, 
which,  although  they  may  have  been  the  growth  of 
charity  and  humanity,  had  become  uncharitable  m 
their  manifestations,  and  inhuman  in  their  results.* 

To  give  a  summary  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  Go- 
vernment of  Jamaica,  at  the  close  of  a  chapter  which 
is  itself  little  more  than  a  summary,  would  be  only 

*  I  would  wish  it  to  be  understood  rated  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Met- 

that  the  remarks  made  in  this  chapter  calfe  himself  thought  that  tliey  were 

on  the  conduct  of  the  Baptist  mis-  (ante,  page  405)— but  he  was  eager  to 

sionaries  in  Jamaica  (a  subject  which  admit  that  there  were  some  commend- 

I  would  have  avoided,  if  such  avoid-  able  exceptions  (aniej  page  406,  note), 

ance  had  been  possible),  are  not  in-  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  admi- 

tended  to  apply  to  the  entire  body,  rable  character  of  the  Baptist  mil- 

Whether  the  majority  were  implicated  sionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
in  the  proceedings  which  I  have  nar- 
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to  repeat,  with  slight  verbal  alteration,  what  I  have 
already  written.  In  the  history  of  Colonial  Admi- 
nistration it  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  He  had 
reconciled  the  colony  with  the  mother  country ;  he 
had  reconciled  all  classes  of  colonial  society ;  and 
whilst  he  had  won  the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign, 
he  had  carried  with  him,  also,  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  And  it  was  truly  said  of  him,  by  men  who 
had  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  his  continued 
success,  that  the  influence  of  his  high  qualities  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  age  and  coimtry  in  which 
they  were  exercised,  but  would  have  an  abiding  effect 
on  Colonial  Administration  in  all  places  and  in  all 
time.* 

*  See  the  admirable  address  of  the    England,  which,  with  his  reply,  will 
Jamaica   planters,  presented  to  Sir    be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
Charles  Metcalfe   on  his  return  to 
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Metcalfe's  Frivate  Correspondence — Letters  to  Mrs.  Monson  and  Mn.  Snqrthe 
— Yearnings  after  Home — Preparations  for  Departure — Regrets  of  the 
Island— Farewell  Addresses— Parting  Gifts— Unal  Deparlme. 

Whilst  foUoMdng  the  statesman  in  his  triumphant 
career  of  beneficence  on  this  new  theatre  of  action, 
I  have  scarcely  turned  aside  to  speak  of  the  man. 
His  private  correspondence  at  this  time  is,  however, 
full  of  interest.  It  dwells  upon  his  domestic  habits ; 
occasionly  touches  on  public  affairs ;  affords  glimpses 
of  the  feelings  mth  which  he  regarded  the  future ; 
and  speaks  of  the  way  of  life  which  he  had  mapped 
out  for  himself  on  his  return  to  England.  Some 
passages  from  his  letters  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Monson, 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe,  given  in  this  place,  will 
keep  up  the  narrative  of  his  private  history  better 
than  anything  I  can  write  about  it : 

"  I  write  this  from  my  country  residence  in  the  mountains, 
to  which  I  retreat  whenever  public  business  will  permit,  which 
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happens  at  preeent  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  The 
climate  of  Spanish  Town^  or  more  correctly  St.  lago  de  la 
Vega,  is  extremely  hot — as  hot  as  that  of  Calcutta  in  the  hot 
season,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  in 
the  cold  season.  Spanish  Town,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  our 
capital,  where  the  Parliament  of  the  island  meets,  where  my 
Conrt  of  Chancery,  for  I  am  Chancellor  here^  is  held,  and 
where  generally  public  business  is  performed,  exceptmg  what 
is  done  by  written  orders,  which  can  be  executed  here  better 
than  there.  I  am,  however,  necessarily  chiefly  at  Spanish 
Town,  and  can  only  come  here  when  circumstances  will  allow. 
Here — ^I  mean  in  the  mountains — the  climate  is  perfection, 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  nor  disagreeable  in  any  way  through- 
out the  year,  except  from  rain  and  damp  for  a  short  period.  If 
climate  were  everything,  I  should  prefer  living  on  this  spot  to 
any  other  that  I  know  in  the  world.  And  although  I  shall  be 
heartily  glad  when,  s&er  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 
I  came,  I  can  return  home,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  during  my 
absence  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  a 
climate  far  superior  to  that  of  England,  as  well  as  to  that  of  any 
part  of  India  in  which  it  was  my  lot  to  have  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. The  Uigginsons'  children  remain  here  always,  and  for 
them  the  advantage  is  inestimable.  Mrs.  Higginson  is  here 
chiefly,  and  only  occasionally  in  Spanish  Town.  Higginson  and 
myself  are  forced  to  be  there  whenever  business  requires  us; 
but  it  will  seldom  happen  that  we  may  not  be  here  some  days 
in  the  week,  and  when  the  Parliament  or  the  Court  of  Chancery 
is  not  sitting,  we  may  be  here  for  some  whole  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  Higginsons  are  quite  well,  and  a  great  comfort  to  me  in 
this  land  of  strangers.  He  is  at  present  the  whole  of  my  suite. 
He  very  kindly  manages  all  my  domestic  concerns  for  me, 
which  leaves  me  at  liberty  to  devote  all  my  attention  to  public 
aflairs  when  in  Spanish  Town.  I  give  dinners  and  balls, 
and  endeavor  to  perform  the  duties  of  Governor  towards  the 
society;  but  here  in  the  mountains  we  are  quite  retired,  and 
there  being  no  carriage  road,  are  inaccessible  to  visitors.    I  have 
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been  obliged  to  resume  riding  in  order  to  scramble  up  and  down 
the  mountains.  I  have  got  some  steady  horses  and  ponies  which 
suit  me  pretty  well.  Any  but  steady  ones  would  soon  tamble 
me  over  a  precipice." — [Highgaie^  Jamaica,  Dec,  2,  1839.] 

'^  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  for  some  months,  owing  to 
continual  occupation  in  public  business.  I  commenced  a  to^ir 
of  the  island  in  February,  which  ended  in  the  middle  of  March; 
and  as  I  was  moving  all  the  while,  that  threw  business  into  ar- 
rears. I  had  then  a  session  of  my  Parliament,  which  ended  in 
April.  Then  during  the  greater  part  of  May  I  had  a  sitting  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery^  in  which,  being  Chancellor  and  sole 
Judge,  I  have  to  decide  in  the  absence  of  all  legal  knowledge 
according  to  common  sense  and  equity.  This,  while  it  lasts,  is 
perhaps  the  most  laborious  part  of  my  duties,  as  I  do  not  dis- 
continue as  long  as  there  is  business  to  be  done;  and  I  may  say 
that  my  Court  is  without  arrears,  as  I  have  got  through  every 
cause,  motion,  or  petition  that  was  ready  for  hearing 

'*  I  hope  to  hear  that  Fern  Hill  is  let  on  a  long  lease,  fot 
although  I  should  probably  be  tempted  to  occupy  it  again,  if  I 
found  it  vacant  on  my  return,  I  am  sure,  from  past  experience, 
that  it  would  not  be  very  desirable  to  do  so.  You  see  that  I 
think  of  return.  When  it  is  to  happen,  God  willing,  I  cannot 
foresee;  but  I  sometimes  think  that  it  may  be  very  soon,  and 
as  far  as  I  alone  am  concerned  the  sooner  the  better.  I  did  not 
come  here,  nor  do  I  stay,  for  any  object  of  my  own.  If  I  can 
render  service  to  my  country,  well;  as  soon  as  I  find  that  I  can- 
not, I  shall  resign  my  charge.  There  is  one  evil  here,  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  laboring  population,  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
man  to  remedy — it  may  be  done  in  time,  but  not,  I  fear,  soon 
enough.  There  is  another  evil,  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  a 
few  men— Baptist  missionaries— pretended  ministers  of  reUgion, 
but  really  wolves  in  sheeps*  clothing,  who  foment  discontent 
and  disajBection  among  the  negro  population.  Whatever  their 
motives  may  be,  their  conduct  is  most  pernicious.  This  evil 
also  seems  to  be  without  remedy.  These  things  darken  the 
prospect  of  doing  good,  and  a  short  time  wUl,  I  think,  disclose 
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whether  I  shall  soon  return  or  remain  to  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties. As  far  as  I  an;i  to  determine,  this  question  will  be  de- 
cided by  the  degree  of  usefulness  to  the  mother  country  and  this 
island  that  may  be  likely  to  attend  my  stay." — [June  10, 1840.] 


'*  I  am  quite  well I  am  going  on  quietly  in 

my  Government,  with  much  to  gratify  me.  I  do  not  despair  of 
entirely  reconciling  this  Government  to  the  mother  country, 
and  placing  our  mutual  good-will  on  a  footing  not  to  be  easily 
shaken.  I  shall  then  retire  contented  with  what  I  have  done. 
Other  circumstances  may  compel  me  to  resign  sooner;  but  the 
time  of  my  departure,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  is  fixed  for 
one  of  two  periods — either  when  I  can  do  no  good  by  staying, 
or  when  I  can  do  no  harm  by  going." — [October  17, 1840.] 


**  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  you  again.  I  cannot  fix  any 
time,  but  as  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  remain  here  longer 
than  duty  may  require,  the  days  will,  I  trust,  come  when  I  may 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own  inclinations.  I  look 
not  either  to  the  East  or  any  other  direction  that  does  not  point 
straight  to  home.  Your  affectionate  desire  to  have  a  likeness  of 
me  shall  be  immediately  attended  to.  I  have  a  portrait  just 
sent  to  me  taken  by  a  Danish  artist,  to  whom,  as  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  land,  I  thought  it  right  to  give  a  little  employment. 
.  .  .  ,  I  will  send  it  to  you,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  I 
will  change  it  when  I  have  a  better.  It  is  full  size,  half  length, 
but  not  in  costume.  A  full  length  has  beeti  taken  by  another 
artist,  with  all  my  trappings  on,  but  this  is  not  mind".  It  has 
been  done  by  public  subscription,  and  is  intended  for  the  Town 
Hall  of  our  principal  city,  Kingston.''— [February  22,  1841.] 

**  I  rejoice  to  think  that  you  are  thinking  of  the  scheme  that 
has  occurred  to  me,  and  that  it  seems  to  present  more  and  more 
the  prospect  of  reality.*  I  have  no  fancy  for  any  particular 
county ;  and  should  prefer  of  all  things  an  exchange  to  a  living 

♦  The  letter  firom  which  this  pas-    addressed  to  his  sister^Mrs-Smythe; 
sage  is  taken,  and  the  following,  are    the  preceding  ones  to  Mrs.  Monson. 
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in  the  country  where  your  husband  coald  peifoiin  Iiis  duties  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  where  I  could,  in  some  degree,  perfi>nii  mine 
by  assisting  his  poor  parishioners.  Hie  most  easentMil  points  in 
addition  to  these  are,  that  it  should  be  healthy  and  retired,  and 

if  pretty  and  romantic  so  much  the  better Neither 

arc  you  suited  to  the  turmoil  of  society,  nor  have  I  any  incli- 
nation for  it;  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  cease  to  hold  inter* 
course  with  friends.  We  could  go  forth  to  hare  meetings 
with  them  either  together  or  separately;  and  without  keeping  a 
Bed  Liou^  we  might  have  a  spare  room  or  two  for  such  as  might 
occasionally  come  to  see  us.  My  mind  is  oontinnallj  dwd&g 
on  this  subject,  and  forming  arrangements  of  detail  subservient 
to  the  general  plan.  We  might  sometimes  go  to  the  sea-side 
for  Emy^s  benefit — sometimes  take  a  little  tour,  and  so  forth; 
but  my  own  inclination  would  generally  be  for  a  stationary, 
retired,  and  almost  secluded  life.  Nothing  is  so  intolerable  to 
me  as  general  society;  and  it  has  been  a  great  comfort  in  my 
Government  of  Jamaica,  that  although  I  am  firequently  obliged 
to  perform  those  duties  towards  society  which  are  proper  in  my 
station,  I  can  nevertheless,  from  the  difficulty  of  access  to  my 
mountain  residence,  enjoy  a  considerable  portion  of  retirement." 
—{August  27,  1841.] 


"  My  thoughts  dwell  unceasingly  on  a  quiet  retreat  with 
you  in  some  sequestered  nook,  secluded  from  the  world,  its 
heartlessness  and  vanity.  If  you  see  such  a  place,  recollect  that 
it  cannot  be  too  retired,  too  small,  or  too  humble  and  modest 

for  me My  only  views  of  future  happiness  and  com- 

for  tin  this  world  consist  In  this  vision  of  retirement  with  you, 
variegated  by  occasional  visits,  either  jointly  or  separately,  or 
rather  trips,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  other  friends. 
Such  is  the  plan  my  heart  is  bent  on,  unless  it  be  ordained  for 
mc  that  I  must  undertake  public  duties,  and  even  in  that  case 
I  shall  hope  that  the  vision  may  be  realised  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year."— [iSep^.  17,  1841.] 
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'^  I  have  given  notice  to  die  new  Ministers  that  I  may  soon 
send  in  my  resignation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for 
ity  and  look  about  for  my  successor.  I  have  done  thb  in  a 
manner  which  will  preclude  the  idea  that  the  change  of  Minis- 
try is  the  cause  of  my  retirement,  there  being  no  reason  for 
putting  it  on  any  ^und  but  the  true  one^  which  is,  that 
having  done  what  I  came  to  do,  by  whidi  I  mean  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  colony  with  the  mother  country,  I  see  no 
necessity  for  staying  any  longer.*  With  respect  to  the  locality 
for  our  retirement,  it  will  be  as  well,  I  think,  to  select  it  without 
any  reference  to  the  possibility  of  my  going  into  Parliament, 
r^^arding  the  latter  as  an  uncertain  chance  for  which  I  must 
provide  distinctly  if  it  should  occur.  A  Parliamentary  position 
would,  during  the  sittings,  lead  to  a  mode  of  life  inconsistent 
with  the  retirement  that  I  desire,  and  troublesome  and  fittiguing 
to  you,  if  we  ware  at  these  times  together.  It  will,  therefore, 
perhaps  be  best  to  fix  on  a  kxadity  where  we  could  enjoy  per- 
fect retirement  together,  either  the  whole  year  round,  or  when 

I  might  not  be  absent  on  Parliamentary  duty I  hope 

tp  be  in  England  in  May  or  June.  I  must  present  myself  in 
London  at  first,  and  be  presented  at  Court;  but  a  few  days  will, 
1  conclude,  sufBioe  for  all  that  may  be  necessary  in  tiie  metro- 
polis, inchiding  the  seeing  of  my  friends,  and  I  shall  then  be 
ready  to  go  to  you  wherever  you  may  be,  and  to  arrange  our 
future  plans  for  that  retirement  which  is  requisite  for  the 
perfect  quiet  which  suits  us  both." — [Nov.  1,  1841.] 


^^  North  Devon  has,  I  think,  always  been  a  favorite  part  of 
the  country  with  you,  and  if  there  be  anything  like  a  retreat 
there,  it  would  suit  me  as  well  as  any  other.     Retirement  in  a 


*  In  a  letter  written  to  hlsconsin,  nisten  had  remained  in  power.  I 
LordMonson,  about  this  time,  Met-  consider  my  work  here  as  accom- 
caiLkfe  repeated  that  his  resignation  had  plished,  ana  myvelf  consequently  at 
nothing  to  do  with  the  change  of  Mi-  liberty  to  return  to  the  privacy  better 
nisters.  "  Whatever  efifect/*  he  wrote,  suited  to  my  natural  inclination  than 
**  that  might  have  produced,  it  so  hap-  the  vettaunts  of  a  Goyenmient,  ex- 
pens  that  I  should  equally  have  re-  cept  when  a  public  duty  of  adequate 
signed  at  this  period  if  the  late  Mi-  importance  is  to  be  performed." 
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healthy  spot,  with  as  much  of  the  beauties  of  nature  as  can  he 
procured,  is  a  description  which  embraces  all  my  wants:  as  you 
would  add  affectionate  society,  and  I  can  produce  the  sine  qud 
non  of  a  library. 

La  que  faut-il  pour  le  bonteur? 
La  Paix,  la  douce  Faix  du  oceur, 
Le  desir  tteI  qa*on  nous  oublie 
Le  travail,  qui  salt  eloigner, 
Tou8  let  pleauz  de  notre  Tie, 
Assez  de  bien  pour  en  donner, 
Et  pas  assez  pour  fidre  enrie. 

**  I  have  not  seen  these  lines  since  I  read  them  in  the  works 
of  Florian,  some  thirty- two  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Madias; 
but  they  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  for  my  taste  was 

always  the  same,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  them I 

do  not,  however,  assent  to  the  sentiment  in  the  last  line.  One 
cannot  have  too  much,  provided  that  it  be  well  spent  and  not 
wasted  on  the  frivolous  luxuries  which  are  almost  a  disgrace  to 
our  country;  and  I  should  care  little  for  the  envy  tiiat  the 
means  of  doing  good  to  others  might  create.  If  all  one's  in- 
come were  to  be  spent  in  housekeeping  and  establishment, 
which  would  have  been  my  lot  at  Fern  Hill,  it  would  have  been 
of  no  consequence  whether  it  were  great  or  small  (for  one  would 
be  equally  poor,  having  nothing  to  give  away  in  either  case), 
except  that  there  would  be  more  happiness  in  a  small  establish- 
ment than  a  large  one,  and  therefore  tlie  smaller  income  would 
be  the  better."— [iViw.  29,  1841.] 


"  I  question  whether  the  neighbourhood  of  friends  b  de- 
sirable for  the  purpose  of  retirement,  unless  they  be  friends  of 

equally  retired  habits  with  ourselves If  placed  within 

reach  of  society,  although  I  shall  be  disinclined  for  it,  to  what 
degree  I  may  be  driven  into  it  will  depend  more  on  others  than 
myself^  and  I  shall  probably,  as  has  been  the  case  with  me  all 
my  life,  sacrifice  my  own  taste  to  some  sense  of  social  duty  ac- 
cording to  which,  although  from  my  infancy  inclined  to  be  a 
recluse,  I  have  seen  society,  wherever  I  have  been  stationed  in 
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the  East  or  the  West,  more  universally  than  most  people  simi- 
larly situated.  If,  therefore,  I  were  selecting  a  residence  for 
myself,  it  would  be  where  I  could  enjoy  the  most  absolute 
solitude."— [Decemfer  19,  1 841.] 

At  this  time  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  too  much 
public  business  always  pressing  upon  him  to  indulge 
in  general  private  correspondence ;  but  he  thought 
much  of  his  old  Indian  Mends,  and  with  character- 
istic liberality  sent  many  of  them  what  he  called 
"  West-Indian  Nuzzurs" — ^presents  of  the  preserved 
produce  of  the  island,  always  so  welcome  at  home. 
A  large  number  of  letters  received  by  him  at  this 
time  commenced  with  an  expression  of  thanks  for 
some  such  luxurious  gift. 

His  hospitality  during  his  residence  in  Jamaica 
was  profuse;  but  he  had  become  more  than  ever 
disposed  to  prefer  the  society  of  the  few  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  many.  He  gave  without  stint  the 
dumer-parties  and  balls  which  he  always  believed 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  men  in  high  station  to  give ; 
but  it  was  in  his  own  private  circle  that  he  really 
enjoyed  happiness.  The  constant  presence  of  his 
friend  Higginson  and  his  family,  to  every  member 
of  which  he  was  warmly  attached,  was  a  perennial 
consolation  to  him.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
shaking  oflF  business  entirely  when  once  he  had  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  day;  and  in  the  domestic 
circle  was  only  the  pleasant  companion  and  the  affec- 
tionate friend.  He  had  little  time  for  reading,  but 
his  love  of  literature  never  deserted  him.  He  had 
always  been  a  reader  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day,  and,  now  from  the  Qua/rterly  and  Edmlmrgh 
.    VOL.  ir.  2  F^ 
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Beviews,  and  two  or  three  of  the  London  paperB,  ci 
which  the  H^taminer  was  his  chief  fhyorite,  he  de- 
rived much  of  the  information  which  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  him  to  acquire  from  hooks.  With  the 
progress  of  l^islation  in  the  mother  country  he  had 
always  conceived  it  a  duty  to  he  acquainted.  In 
India  he  had  heen  a  steady  reader  of  Hansard's 
Dehates ;  hut  this  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  he  now  derived  from  the  reports  in  the 
daily  papers. 

As  a  Grovemor,  he  was  peculiarly  acoessihle.  Evea 
when  time  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him, 
he  never  denied  an  interview  to  one  who  sought  it, 
unless  the  petitioner  were  a  woman.  Applicants 
of  the  gentler  sex  he  always  referred  to  his  Staff; 
or  he  desired  them  to  state  their  wishes  in  writing. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  he  could  not  accede  to 
the  requests  that  were  made  to  him,  he  could  at 
least  grant  a  poor  man  another  interview  if  he  were 
eager  for  it.  To  aU  charitable  applications  he  at- 
tended with  the  same  kindly  generosity  which  had 
distinguished  his  givings  in  the  East.  He  gave,  too, 
in  the  most  catholic  spirit,  to  all  classes  and  all  de- 
nominations. He  freely  subscribed  to  every  island 
institution  which  was  calculated  directly  or  indi- 
rectiy  to  benefit  any  description  of  his  fellow-men. 
And  the  money  which  he  spent  in  Jamaica  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  emoluments  of  his  office. 

The  great  success  of  his  administration  contri- 
buted largely  to  his  happiness;  but  he  often  in- 
dulged  pleasing  anticipations  of  a  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  an  unbroken  residence  there.  In  aoswer 
to  a  reference  made  to  him  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  to  whetlier  lie 
would  undertake  the  Governorship  of  Bombay,  he 
wrote,  that  he  could  accept  no  minor  Government, 
and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  return  to  India.  His 
thoughts  still  turned  towards  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
^^I  had  no  personal  object  in  coming  here,"  he 
wrote  to  an  old  Mend,  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
*^  and  have  none  for  remaining;  and  shall  be  glad 
to  find  myself  at  liberty  to  end  my  days  in  England, 
either  in  the  comfort  of  retirement,  or  in  the  faith- 
ful dischai^  of  public  duty  in  an  independent  seat 
in  Parliament,  where  the  only  drawback  would  be 
that  I  should  find  myself  opposed  to  several  of  my 

best  friends,  who,  yourself  for  instance,  and  0 

and  B ,  are  arrant  Tories.     God  bless  you  all, 

nevertheless  !*' 

His  general  health  was  very  good  at  this  time ;  but 
he  suffered  much  from  a  painful  local  disease,  which 
subsequently  ate  into  his  life.  This  was  an  ulcerous 
affection  of  the  face,  the  first  slight  symptoms  of 
which  had  made  their  appearance  some  years  before 
in  India,  but  had  excited  no  kind  of  apprehension. 
.  .  .  .  I  feel  great  difiBiculty  in  dealing  with  this 
part  of  my  subject.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  biogra- 
pher to  treat  of  physical  infirmity  with  the  minute- 
ness of  professional  science ;  it  is  not  his  duty  to 
gratify  any  morbid  craving  after  the  revelations  of 
the  sick-room.  But  as  from  this  point  of  ihe  nana- 
tive  it  is  only  by  carrying  with  him  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  corporal  sufferings  which  Charles  Metcalfe 
endured  that  the  reader  can  rightly  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  his  character  and  the  hiyi%fAmi>  of  hia 

2p2 
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'Conduct,  I  am  compelled  either  to  speak  more  plami^ 
of  certain  things  than  some  may  consider  oonsisteixt 
with  delicacy  or  good  taste,  or  to  do  but  imperfect 
justice  to  the  brave-hearted  man  whose  life  I  am  p» 
mitted  to  illustrate.  K,  therefore,  I  saj  too  much  or 
too  little  on  this  painful  subject,  I  daim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  public  for  an  error,  at  least  not  lightiiy 
<K)mmitted. 

A  red  spot  upon  the  cheek — a  drop  of  blood,  to 
which  a  Mend  called  his  attention  one  day  in  Cal- 
cutta, was  the  first  visible  sign  of  the  slowly-de- 
veloped mischief.    From  that  time  there  were  mor- 
bid appearances  of  the  skin ;  but  their  "  growth  was 
so  gradual  and  imperceptible,  and  so  devoid  of  any 
uneasiness,  that  the  progress  went  on  for  years  with- 
out his  thinking  it  worthy  of  notice  to  any  medical 
gentleman,  and  without  the  ailment  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  medical  adviser  whom  during  that 
interval  he  frequently  saw."*    Towards  the  end  of 
1837,  however,  when  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  Go- 
vernor of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India,  the 
afifection  had  so  far  increased  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  medical  officer  attached  to  his  per- 
sonal staff.    The  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected 
^d  not  remove  the  disorder ;  and  indeed  there  was 
iittle  time  for  its  development ;  for  before  the  year 
had  expired  Metcalfe  was  on  his  way  to  Calcutta, 
and  in  February  he  embarked  for  England.     At  the 

*  In  1843,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  drew  men  who  attended  him,  whatever  ia- 

up  a  minute  statement  of  his  case,  formation  on  the  sutgect  of  his  ■»• 

"ftom  which  these  words  are  taken,  ladj  maj  appear  in  these  pages  if 

and  from  which,  together  with  the  re-  derired. 
9ort  of  the  principal  medical  gentle- 
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Presidency  he  appeared  in  excellent  health ;  he  said 
nothing  about  his  ailment ;  and  an  experienced 
medical  officer  and  valued  Mend  who  saw  him  every 
day  observed  no  peculiar  appearances  of  the  cheeky 
and  had  no  suspicion  of  any  disease. 

On  the  voyage  to  England  no  treatment  was  at* 
tempted ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  symptoms 
were  sufficiently  troublesome  to  induce  Metcalfe  to 
seek  the  advice  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  pre- 
scribed  for  him  without  eflfect.  When  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Pern  TTill,  he  placed  himself  under 
the  charge  of  a  country  practitioner,  who  also  pre- 
scribed some  local  applications,  but  with  no  better 
result.  At  this  time  the  ntialady  had  become  a  de- 
cided ulcerous  aflPection  of  the  cheek ;  but  it  was  then 
a  painless  disorder,  and  excited  so  little  apprehension 
in  Metcalfe's  mind,  that  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Gt)vemment  of  Jamaica,  though  he  spent  some 
time  in  London,  he  did  not  think  of  again  presenting 
himself  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie — an  omission  very^ 
much  to  be  deplored.* 

On  the  voyage  to  Jamaica,  the  application  of  a 
zinc  ointment,  recommended  by  a  young  medical 
man  on  board,  produced  decided  local  benefit ;  but 
the  irritation  which  it  occasioned  was  great,  and  tha 
treatment  was  discontinued.  And  now,  under  the 
influence  of  the  tropical  climate,  aggravated  by  the 
numberless  flies  which  are  among  the  chief  pests  of 

*  *'  I  hare  always  regarded  this  cir-  thing  to  arouse  saspidon  on  the  part 

ciuiutance  as  a  great  misfortune ;  tor  of  so  acute  and  ezperienoed  an  obsenrer 

had  he  again,  a^r  thirteen  months,  — something  to  suggest  caution  under 

presented  himself  to   Sir  Benjamin  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate." — 

JBrodie,  trifling  as  the  appearance  then  [MS.  Memorandum  by  Mr,  J,  R,  Mar* 

was,  it  might  haye  had  in  it  some-  <m.] 
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tbM»  isfaoad.  tke  maKgiMmry  of  the  duovder 
tmuddljr  inaeasiDs:  Xo  kiiid  of  twaitrnflnt  aoemci 
i:i  ibttf  Iied«  to  soesfc  ifc.  U  went  on  boat  bad  to 
>»ww:  bat  still  Mefeolfe  nefer  complaixied.  He 
':tc«vc  iai  sut  oiT  ks  fettata^  erea  to  the  nfiarafc 
jitti  iaixest  of  bis  biauix^  sfskt  ot  this  distiQasiiig 
cjuSkckhi.  His  geoenl  JAsnmt  of  bis  heaith  waB»  thit 
it  w3ft  Toy  good.  Wbmivar  be  waaj  hare  soffiend 
at  this  time,  his  saSteama  did  net  in  any  way  in* 
terferewith  the  discfaarae  of  bis  pnblic  duties.  The 
medical  practttionen  imder  wbam  be  placed  himself 
saturated  his  whole  srsttsm  wiib  internal  doses  (tf 
aiwmic  until  his  fingeis  swdkd^  and  be  began  to 
think  that  the  leme^  wk  wune  than  the  disease. 
Then  thejr  applied  the  same  sKranr  pobon  extemalty; 
and  with  all  the  beantifiBl  paskoce  and  heroic  finn- 
ness  which  at  a  later  staee  woe  still  mote  signal^ 
developed,  he  bore  the  acute  pain  wbidi  this  remedy 
inflicted.  Bat  the  maladbr  did  not  yield  to  the  i^ 
plication.  At  this  and  at  sohsequent  peariods  eyeqr 
conceirable  remedy  that  quackexy  coold  suggest  was 
urg^  upon  him  from  one  qoarter  or  anoth^.  To  a 
Jamaica  practitioner,  who  declared  that  be  bad 
oA^cK^d  some  wondexful  ciiies  of  cancers  of  long 
sl^nndinsr^  he  directed  a  courteous  reply  to  be  sent, 
^wrimr  that  be  was  alieadr  under  treatment,  and 
that  although  bis  disease  was  obstinate,  it  was  not 
^i(^^«ixi  to  bo  cancer. 

Wbotber  this  distressing  malaih^  had  any  influence 
\u  iudwtug  Sir  Cbaries  Meccalle  to  resign  the  Go- 
xtHTtimmt  i»f  JamaiM.  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is 
cwtain  tbat  it  caused  bim  to  look  forward  with 
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pleasurable  expectancy  to  the  ease  aad  retirement  of 
private  life;  and,  perhaps,  with  hopeful  assurance 
to  the  means  of  obtaining  in  the  mother  country  all 
the  best  professional  aid  that  surgery  and  medicine 
could  afford  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  disease  and 
to  assuage  his  anguish. 

As  the  time  for  his  departure  drew  near,  it  became 
manifest  how  much  he  was  beloyed  and  respected 
by  aU  classes  of  Jamaica  society.  He  had  asked  to 
be  relieved  from  his  Government  in  the  spring,  in 
order  that  he  might  arrive  in  England  at  a  season 
of  the  year  favorable  to  the  constitution  of  one  who 
had  spent  all  his  life  in  a  tropical  climate ;  and  now 
that  the  period  had  arrived  which  was  to  witness 
his  embarkation  for  his  native  country,  there  were 
few  who  did  not  grieve  for  the  loss  which  they  were 
about  to  sustain  as  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  friend. 
Addresses,  expressive  of  regret,  gratitude,  and  at- 
tachment, signed  by  people  of  all  classes  and  all 
denominations,  came  in  from  every  part  of  the  island. 
The  universal  voice  of  the  colony  seemed  to  be  lifted 
up  in  a  chorus  of  benediction.  I  need  not  treat  in 
detail  of  all  these  several  addresses.  The  language 
of  all  was  substantially  the  same,  varied  only  by 
local  and  accidental  circumstances : 

"  We  cannot  review  your  Excellency's  brief  administration 
of  the  affikirs  of  this  important  colony,** — such  was  the  language 
of  these  addresses, — '^  or  contrast  its  present  wiih  its  late  con- 
dition, without  being  impressed  with  the  advantages  which 
have  resulted  from  your  Excellency's  exertions,  and  convinced 
of  our  inability  to  make  any  adequate  expression  of  them.  Our 
thanks  are  all  we  have  to  o£fer.    If^  however,  gratitude  can 
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Stamp  these  with  value  in  your  Exoellency's  estixnatkm — and 
that  value  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  stiength  of  our  gratitoide, 
then  are  they  the  richest  and  most  costly  gifts  which  we  ctn 
make  to  your  Excellency  in  return  for  the  benefits  c<mfeired 
upon  them  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  al 
large.  Nor  will  this  feeling  be  abated  by  distance  either  of 
time  or  of  space  ;  and  whether  in  the  privacy  of  domestie  lifi^ 
or  amid  the  tumult  of  business,  your  Excellency  will  have  our 
continued  prayers  for  your  renovated  and  continued  health, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  which  can  render  your 
Excellency  happy  in  time^  and  secure  for  you  a  gbrioos 
eternity."* 

To  this  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  replied,  after  a  warm 
expression  of  his  thanks : 

*'  If  I  had  supposed  that  your  position  or  prospects  would  in 
any  respect  have  been  improved  by  my  continued  residence 
among  you,  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  positive  du^  to  re- 
main as  long  as  it  might  have  been  in  my  power,  and  should 
have  cheerfully  devoted  myself  to  so  delightful  a  task.  But  it 
is  my  belief  that  your  prosperity  mainly  depends  upon  circum- 
stances which,  I  hope,  may  be  favorable,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  influenced  by  the  executive  head  of  the  Government.  As 
far  as  they  may  be  under  the  influence  of  that  authority,  I  see 
every  reason  to  congratulate  you  on  the  selection  that  has  been 
made  for  your  future  Governor.  A  nobleman  has  been  ap- 
pointed of  high  rank,  acknowledged  talents,  and  excellent 
reputation  both  in  public  and  private  life,!  ^ho  will  be  a  suit- 
able representative  of  her  gracious  Majesty  in  the  colony,  and 
will  doubtless  apply  his  abilities,  judgment,  and  public  spirit  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every  class  of  the  communis  over 
whom  it  is  his  honorable  and  happy  destiny  to  preside ;  and  fiom 

*  Address  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrew's.  f  Lord  Elgin. 
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whom  he  will^  I  am  sure,  receive  as  I  have,  general  support  and 
co-operation.  A  short  period,  gentlemen,  will  separate  me  from 
you,  and  place  a  wide  space  between  us.  Some  of  you  I  hope 
to  meet  again  in  England — where  I  must  ever  feel  as  a  brother 
towards  eveiy  inhabitant  of  Jamaica,  and  where,  among  recol* 
lections  of  this  land  which  will  cheer  the  remainder  of  my 
days,  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  its  warm-hearted 
inhabitants." 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  these  parting  testi- 
monials of  kindness  and  good-will  were  reciprocated* 
Of  the  parochial  addresses  generally,  the  ahove  may 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  illustration.  It  would 
require,  as  I  have  said,  a  separate  volume  to  enable 
me  to  give  all  the  addresses  presented  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  during  different  epochs  of  his  career ;  but 
there  is  one,  presented  to  him  at  this  time,  which 
appears  to  me  to  exhibit  so  thorough  an  apprecia- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  his 
character,  as  well  as  of  the  true  source  of  his  great 
success  in  the  West-Indian  isle,  that  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  recording  it.    It  is  the 

''  ADDRESS  OF  THE  BISHOP  AND  CLEB6Y  OF  JAMAICA. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — ^We  the  Bishop,  Arch- 
deacon, Rectors,  and  others  of  the  Clergy  of  Jamaica,  cannot 
permit  your  Excellency  to  leave  our  shores  without  offering 
the  testimony  of  our  heart-felt  respect  and  gratitude. 

^^  Those  distinguished  talents,  disciplined  and  matured  in 
public  affairs,  which  your  Excellency  brought  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  tiiis  island^  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  which  have 
marked  every  successive  step  of  your  administration,  and  that 
discriminating  and  unbiassed  judgment  which  has  enabled  you 
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to  discern  dearly  the  real  condition  of  our  peoplei  hare  ben 
witnessed  by  ns  with  admiration  in  their  benign  exercise; 
while  in  the  happy  results  which  have  crowned  your  labon^ 
we  are  left  a  memorable  proof  that  in  civil  government  as  im 
ordinary  life  the  profoundest  policy  is  that  which  is  guided  bjr 
undeviating  candor,  sincerity,  and  rectitude,  by  the  simplieitj 
of  that '  Wisdom  which  is  from  above/ 

^'  But  in  tracing  to  its  source  the  distinguished  snooM 
which  has  attended  your  Excellency's  administration,  we  are 
particularly  led  to  regard  it  in  a  still  higher  view,  as  ftnimi^tp<i 
by  that  Christian  benevolence  which  has  not  been  more  con- 
spicuous in  your  munificent  support  of  all  our  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  of  every  undertaking  calculated  to 
promote  public  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  in  your  un- 
affected humility,  kindness,  and  condescension  in  private  life. 

''  It  is,  we  verily  believe,  to  the  expansive  and  cheering 
influence  of  this  principle,  dominant  in  your  government  c£ 
our  island,  and  in  all  your  transactions  and  intercourse  with  ill 
inhabitants  of  every  rank,  diffused  far  and  ¥ride,  and  from  heart 
to  heart,  by  the  mysterious  power  of  sympathy  and  example, 
that,  under  Divine  Providence,  so  much  of  our  present  peace 
and  happiness  is  to  be  ascribed.  Tour  Excellency  is  about  to 
retire  for  the  second  time  from  the  arduous  labors  and  dudea^ 
from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  a  life  long  devoted  to  the 
service  of  your  country  in  distant  climes,  to  the  repose  and 
endearments  of  your  native  land. 

"  May  Almighty  God  of  His  mercy  grant  you  health  and 
length  of  days  to  enjoy  the  rewards  reserved  for  you  there  in  the 
favor  of  your  Sovereign  and  the  affection  of  a  grateful  people; 
may  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  a  cloudless  serenity  over 
your  declining  years;  and  may  your  latter  end  be  peace, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

This  address  touclied  Metcalfe  to  the  heart.  Tfaoee 
was  deep  feeling  in  his  reply : 
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<<  TO  THE  BIQHT  BEVSSEND  THE  LOBD  BISHOP,  THE  YENH- 
BABLE  THE  ABOHDEACON,  AND  THE  BEYEBEND  THE 
BECTOBS,  AND  OTHEBS  OF  THE  CLEBQT  OF  JAMAICA. 

"  My  Lobd  and  Reyebend  Gentlehei^, — ^I  know  not  how 
I  can  attempt  to  describe  mj  sense  of  the  honor  that  you  haYe 
generously  expressed.  I  shall  ever  remember  it  with  pride;  but 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  words  to  make  a  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment. 

"  Tour  own  duties  exceed  immensely  in  value  those  of  all 
others  of  your  fellow-creatures ;  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  say  more  than  that  they  are  worthily  performed. 

'^  Your  sacred  calling  places  in  your  hands  not  only  the  care 
of  your  flocks  generally^  but  espedally  the  introduction  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  lately  benighted  children  of  Africa,  who  compose,  perhaps, 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  No  one  can  be 
insensible  of  the  importance  of  this  charge,  which,  while  other 
things  relate  solely  to  their  temporal  interest  in  this  transitory 
world,  not  only  tends  to  the  most  e£^tual  accomplishment  of 
that  object,  but  guides  them  to  the  throne  of  Mercy  and  the 
salvation  of  their  immortal  souls  in  the  immeasurable  range  of 
eternity.  May  the  Almighty  bless  your  righteous  labors,  and 
cause  them  to  be  more  and  more  instrumental,  as  they  already 
have  been,  in  the  spread  of  education,  the  promotion  of  virtue, 
and  the  advancement  of  true  religion. 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  event  of  this  day, 
towards  which  all  assisted,  in  laying  the  foimdation  of  an  addi- 
tional chapel  for  Christian  worship  in  this  town.  I  trust  that 
it  will  become  a  structure  devoted  to  ihe  glory  of  Gbd,  and 
productive  of  tiie  extension  of  Christ's  Holy  Church. 

<<  I  cannot  refrain  &om  offering  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
support  which  you  have  given  in  the  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  island,  by  your  charitable  and  Christian  endea- 
vors to  promote  harmony  and  brotherly  love  among  all  classes. 
The  reward  to  which  you  look  is  not  of  this  world,  not  in 
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the  praise  of  men,  but  from  above;  and  the  Gt>d  of  peao^ 
whose  Holy  Spirit  leads  you,  will  remember  all  who  do  His 
wilL  I  entreat  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  deep  respect 
and  reverence^  my  humble  but  cordial  wishes  for  your  personal 
welfare,  and  my  heart>-felt  gratitude  for  the  kindness  that  yon 
have  manifested." 

Nor  was  the  intercliange  of  courtesies  at  this  time 
confined  to  the  presentation  and  the  reception  of 
puhlic  addresses.  He  desired  to  mark  his  sense  of 
the  good  feeling  with  which  the  principal  fono- 
tionaries  of  the  island  had  transacted  official  business 
with  him,  by  presenting  them  each  with  some  token 
of  his  esteem.  The  newspapers  of  Jamaica  recorded 
that  he  had  given  *'his  Excellency's  splendid  car- 
riage" to  the  President  of  the  Council ;  "  a  pair  of 
beautiful  carriage-horses"  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly ;  "  a  favorite  black  saddle-horse" 
to  the  Island  Secretary ;  with  '^  liberal  donations  <tf 
money"  to  the  clerks  in  the  Government  and  Private 
Secretary's  Office,  to  his  household  servants,  and 
others.  It  was  recorded,  too,  that  he  had  made  a 
large  contribution  of  his  "personal  effects  to  the 
public,  to  form  part  of  the  establishment  at  the 
King's  House ;"  and  the  narrative  of  his  generosity 
seemed  to  reach  its  climax  when  the  cotemporary 
annalist  added  to  the  list  of  these  beneficences  that 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  "  directed  SOOOi.  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  island,  this  being  the 
amount  of  the  third  part  of  the  escheated  property 
due  to  him."* 

*  Jamaica  Detpateh,  24tk  of  May,    iaUmd  jouroalist — ^bat  would  not  the 
1842.  I  hare  adopted  the  words  of  the    sense  be  better  conyejed  bja  UtUe 
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On  the  21st  of  May,  1842,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
once  again  embarked  for  England.  The  scene  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  From 
even  the  most  distant  places  crowds  of  people  of  all 
classes  had  come  to  see  for  the  last  time,  and  to  say 
Qt)d-speed  to,  the  Governor  whose  public  and  private 
virtues  they  so  loved  and  revered.  The  old  island 
militia-men,  who  had  not  been  called  out  for  years, 
volunteered  to  form  his  escort.  The  "  colored  popu- 
lation knelt  to  bless  him."*  Many  present  on  that 
occasion,  at  once  so  gratifying  and  so  painful  to  the 
departing  statesman,  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  friend 
who  could  never  be  replaced.  AU  classes  of  society 
and  all  sects  of  Christians  sorrowed  for  his  departure; 
and  the  Jews  set  an  example  of  Christian  love  by 
praying  for  him  in  their  synagogues. 

He  went — ^but  the  statue  voted  by  the  island,  and 
erected  in  the  public  square  of  Spanish  Town,  is  not 
a  more  enduring  record  of  his  residence  in  Jamaica 
than  the  monument  which  he  has  made  for  himself 
in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  t 

transposition?    Were  not  the  8000/.  well  Addresses,  and  the  address  pre- 

'*  the  amount  due  to  him  of  the  third  sented  in  Canada  on  the  resignation 

part  of  the  escheated  property?"  of  the  Executive  Conncil,  have  heen 

*  Cohnial  Gazette.  pnhliriied,   each  in   a  rolume — the 

t  I  have  said  in  this  chapter  and  one  at  Kingston,  the  other  at  Toronto, 

elsewhere,  that  it  would  require  a  These  collections,  though  onlj  a  por- 

separate  volume  to  enable  me  to  give  tion  of  the  entire  body  of  addresses 

all   the  addresses  presented   to  Sir  now  before  me,  would  occupy  more 

Charles  Metcalfe.  The  Jamaica  Fare-  than  400  of  these  pages. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

[1842—1849.] 
DBEE  PABK  TO  KINGSTON. 

Metcalfe'8  Arrival  in  England— Progress  of  his  Disorder— Painfbl  Remedlss— 
His  Endurance — ^Residence  at  Norwood — ^Removal  to  Deer  Park — Oflbrof 
the  Government  of  CanadA— Farewell  Honours— The  Voyage  to  Bosfion— 
Journey  to  Kingston.. 

If  the  prayers  of  the  people  which  followed  Charles 
Metcalfe  to  England  could  have  availed  to  protect 
him  against  sickness  and  sorrow,  he  would  have 
arrived  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  man  can 
desire.  But  it  pleased  Gk)d  to  visit  hini  severely. 
He  arrived  in  great  bodily  anguish.  His  malady 
had  increased  during  the  voyage. 

He  reached  England  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1842, 
and  proceeded  to  Mivart's  Hotel.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  there  he  despatched  to  his 
old  Indian  medical  attendant,  Mr.  J.  K.  Martin, 
who  had  established  himself  as  a  practitioner  in 
London,  a  note,  saying,  '^  Besides  the  desire  to  see 
you  well,  happy,  and  successful,  as  I  trust  you  are, 
I  am  anxious  to  have  your  aid  professionally,  on 
account  of  an  ulcer  in  my  face,  the  character  of 
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which  seems  imGertain,  and  which  does  not  yield  to 
any  treatment  as  yet  bestowed  upon  it/' 

The  result  of  this  note  was  a  consultation  between 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Martixi.  The  advice 
of  another  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Keate,  was  also 
sought;  and  Dr.  Chambers,  as  a  physician,  was 
added  to  the  council.  The  question  to  be  decided, 
in  the  first  instance,  was,  whether  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe's  malady  were  to  be  treated  medically  or 
surgically.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  latter 
course ;  and  the  case  was  then  left  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Martin. 

Then  another  question,  and  a  painful  one,  arose— 
whether  the  malignant  disorder  should  be  extirpated 
by  the  knife  or  burnt  out  by  a  strong  causMc.  The 
latter,  by  far  the  more  pau^ul  operation  of  the  two, 
was  determined  upon.  The  proposed  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  communicated  to  Sir  Chades  Metcalfe; 
and  it  was  added,  that  the  caustic  might,  perhaps, 
"  destroy  the  cheek  through-and-through."  To  all 
of  this  he  only  remarked,  in  reply,  "  Whatever  you 
determine  shall  be  done  at  once.'' 

On  the  same  afternoon  the  caustic  was  applied. 
During  several  hours  the  agony  which  the  patient 
endured  was  intense ;  and  for  three  days  afterwards 
the  pain  continued,  slight  only  in  proportion  to  the 
tortures  of  the  first  application.  But  although  there 
was  such  a  disturbance  of  the  system  as  to  excite 
some  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  not  a  word  of 
complaint  escaped  from  him*  He  betrayed,  indeed, 
none  of  the  ordinary  indications  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing— unless  unusual  silence  is  to  be  regarded  as  one. 
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Opiates  had  no  effect  upon  him ;  they  seemed  oolj 
to  increase  his  watchfiQness.  Nor  did  he  seem  to 
desire  a  resort  to  them.  He  looked  his  trial  maa* 
fully  in  the  face ;  and  knew  that  he  had  strength  to 
meet  it. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  operation  was 
greater  even  than  the  medical  practitioners  had 
ventured  to  hope.  The  restorative  effects  of  quiet 
and  coimtry  air  were,  however,  deemed  essential  to 
his  recovery ;  and  yet  it  was  not  expedient  to  re- 
move him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  experienced 
surgeons  who  were  watching  his  case.  So  aooom* 
modation  was  secured  for  him  in  the  Beulah-Spa 
Hotel,  at  Norwood;  and  there  he  remained  for 
several  weeks.  "  I  am  not  now  in  much  pain/*  he 
wrote  on  the  24th  of  July,  "  but  have  some  distress- 
ing effects  from  the  applications ;  and  may  be  an 
invalid  for  some  time  to  come.  Whether  I  shall  be 
cured  or  not  remains  to  be  seen." 

On  the  5th  of  August  he  wrote  to  another  corre- 
spondent, "  I  saw  the  doctors  again  yesterday.  They 
consider  my  amendment  as  more  than  they  expected. 
They  are,  however,  evidently  not  certain  of  a  final 
cure ;  and  speak  of  the  necessity  of  watching  appear- 
ances  On  the  whole,  the  diseased  part 

looks  better  than  it  has  done  for  many  years — but  I 
must  not  holloa  till  I  am  out  of  the  wood.'*  On 
the  17th,  writing  again  to  the  same  beloved  corre- 
spondent,* he  said,  *^  I  hope  in  a  few  days  that  I 
shall  be  discharged  from  hospital ;  and  able  to  do 
what  I  like  with  myself.    I  do  not  think  that  the 

*  Captain  J.  M.  Higgixiaon. 
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malady  is  perfectly  extracted,  but  if  I  once  get  out  of 
tlie  doctors'  hands  cured  to  their  satisfaction,  I  shall 
not  have  much  anxiety  regarding  the  future.'* 

When  undisturbed  by  visitors  at  the  Norwood 
hotel,  Metcalfe  thought  much  of  the  future,  and 
was  continually  balandng  the  advantages  of  an 
active  life  in  Parliament  or  one  of  absolute  retire- 
ment. Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  painful  doubt  would 
obtrude  as  to  whether  his  malady  might  not  inca- 
pacitate him  for  public  business;  but  such  mis- 
givings as  these  were  never  of  long  continuance. 
To  Mr.  Tucker  he  wrote  on  the  24th  of  July  :* 

**  I  do  not  think  of  any  public  service  for  myself,  excepting 
Parliament;  and  the  prospect  of  that  is  extremely  imcertain, 
for  there  are  obstacles,  in  the  possibility  of  my  being  an  invalid 
for  life,  either  from  an  incurable  complaint,  or  from  the  effects 
of  surgical  remedies;  and  if  I  recover,  in  the  want  of  local 
influence  and  my  own  dislike  to  the  usual  means  of  obtaining  a 
seat-such  as  bribery  and  corruption,  canvassing,  a^d  so  forth. 
I  do  not  perceive  why  you  should  speak  in  disparagement  of 
your  own  honorable  and  useful  career,  during  which  you  have 
done  much  good,  and  must  have  prevented  much  evil.  You 
were  one  of  the  few  who  condemned  our  mad  policy  in 
Afghanistan,  when  the  world  admired  and  applauded ;  and 
although  you  could  not  prevent  it,  your  opposition  to  it  will 
ever  redound  to  your  honor." 

On  the  whole,  he  persuaded  himself  at  this  time 

*  In  other  priyate  letters  he  touches  see  no  reason  to  expect  one.    There  is 

upon  the  same  subject.    To  Captain  nothing,  therefore,  in   the  prosi)ect 

Higginson  he  wrote  in  August:  "You  that  will  interfere  with  the  perfect 

ask  about  Parliament.    My  desire  for  ei^oyment  of  retirement"  In  another 

it  is  lessening.    It  is  so  manifest  that  letter  he  writes  with  stiU  less  eager- 

I  could  not  be  of  much,  if  of  anj,  use  ness,  saying,  '*  I  almost  dread  rather 

there.     I  cannot,  however,  yet  say  than  desire  an  opportunity  of  coming 

that  I  should  decline  any  favorable  into  Parliament." 
opportunity  of  entering  it,  ^ough  I 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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that  what  he  most  lequiied  was  a  life  of  retixement 
and  leisure.  A  ooiintry-hoiise  had  been  taken  for 
Tiim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton,  in  DeTon- 
shire,  and  he  was  eager  to  escape  to  it.*  He  left 
Norwood  in  the  course  of  September;  and  after 
paying  a  few  visits,  joined  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe^ 
at  Clifton.  In  the  beginning  of  October  fhey  went 
together  to  Deer  Park,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
residence  at  Honiton ;  and  thence  Metcalfe  wrate^ 
in  the  following  month,  that  he  was  **  very  hapf^ 
in  the  afiPectionate  society  of  his  sister.'*  But  he 
added,  that  he  was  going  to  town  for  a  few  days — 
*^  partly  to  meet  my  friend  Arthur  Cole  before  he 
quits  England  for  the  Mediterranean;  partly  to 
visit  the  Brownriggs  at  Fern  Hill,  which  they 
have  taken  from  my  tenant  Sir  Felix  Booth;  and 
partly  to  consult  the  doctors  regarding  my  £eu»i 
which  has  never  been  quite  well,  and  latterly  has 
been  getting  worse." 

The  intentions  here  expressed  were  carried  out. 
At  the  end  of  November  he  went  to  London ;  saw 
his  friends;  and  consulted  his  medical  advisers. 
^*  They  applied  a  caustic,"  he  wrote  to  his  cousin, 
1x)rd  Monson,  **  composed  of  nitric  add  and  arsenic, 
the  effiH^t  of  wliich,  after  a  fortnight's  trial  of  the 
result,  they  pronounced  to  be  sufficient  and  satis- 
fjiotorj',  and  ijave  me  my  congee  to  return.  So  I 
returned ;  but  there  the  malady  is.    They,  however, 

*  Tbit  i«»khMici»  had  be^n  hired  for    cdfe  engaged  to  keep  up  the 
a  T«ar  dwiiur  tli»  abaence  of  the  pro-    bUahment,  to 
pHtlor  on  l&t  OoBtinwt;  and  Met- 
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triumph  in  a  supposed  cure  ;  and  I  ought  to  hare 
more  faith  in  their  decisions." 

Whilst  paying  the  promised  visit  to  Pern  Hill, 
he  received  a  royal  command  to  dine  at  Windsor 
Castle.  He  had  been  speculating  some  time  before 
on  the  probable  cause  of  the  apparent  want  of  cor- 
diality shown  to  him  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
That,  in  Jamaica,  he  had  rendered  great  services  to 
the  Crown  aU  men  were  eager  to  declare.  But  he 
had  returned  to  England,  and  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  had  taken  no  sort  of  notice  of 
him.  He  was  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  conmion  impression  among  the 
Tories,  that  the  change  of  Ministry  had  induced 
him  to  retire  from  his  Government.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  knowledge  of  the  painfiil  disorder 
which  was  afflicting  him,  and  the  necessity  of  tem- 
porary retirement,  suggested  the  expediency  of  with- 
holding for  a  time  the  demonstrations  for  which  he 
was  entitled  to  look.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  Metcalfe  felt  at  this  time  that  he  had  been 
neglected ;  and,  therefore,  the  royal  command  was 
all  the  more  welcome  to  him. 

On  this  occasion  he  met,  for  the  first  time.  Sir 
B/obert  Peel,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment.* He  had  little  sympathy  at  this  time  with  the 

*  The  circumstances  of  their  meet-  llTery,  had  passed  in  and  oat  of  the 

ing  were  not  yery  propitious.  Haying  saloon  whilst  he  had  been  sitting  there^ 

gone  early,  Metcalfe  was  left  for  some  he  did  not  know  whether  the  new 

time   in    the   drawing-room    alone,  comer  was  one  of  these  or  a  guest. 

After  waiting  for  about  half  an  hour,  In  his  uncertainty  he  rose  to  meet 

a  gentleman  entered  the  room — but  him.    **  The  stranger  adyanoed,"  said 

asseyeraldignified-lookingpersonages,  Metcalfb,  who  soon  afterwards  told 

who  were  in  reality  senrants  out  of  the  story  in  afiumly  letter,  **  in  rather 

2g2 
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great  Gonservatiye  statesman,  and  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  any  liberal  measures  were  to 
be  expected  from  him.  "The  abominable  Corn- 
laws/'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Monson,  "are,  I  hope, 
doomed;  but  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if 
they  receive  their  death-blow  firom  Sir  Robert 
Peel."*  Neither  could  he  bring  himself  to  believe, 
at  this  time,  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  a  Ck>n- 
servative  Government  delighting  to  honor,  either  by 
the  offer  of  public  employment  or  recommendation 
to  the  Crown  for  honorary  distinction,  a  statesman 
known  to  be  saturated  through  and  through  with 
Liberal  opinions.  But  he  was  greatly  in  error.  He 
had  scarcely  reconciled  himself  to  the  apparent 


an  awkward,  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  without   knowing  him,  erea  in  tlie 

say,  in  a  shy  and  unassuming  manner,  streets.  But,  in  1 842,  thepicture-papen, 

and  I  also  advanced  equally  awkward  which  have  since  made  the  eztenuilt 

I  have  no  douht.    I  had  never  seen  of  every  public  man  in  the  oountrjr  aa 

the  gentleman  before.    lie  said,  *  Sir  familiar  to  the  Indian  exile  as  to  hit 

Charles    Metcalfe,    I  presume?' — to  brethren  at  home,  were  then  only  in 

which  I  bowed,  and  iutimated  assent,  their  infancy. 

He  added,  with  a  little  hesitation,  see-  *  In  another  letter  written  soon 
ing  that  I  did  not  know  him,  *  Sir  afterwards  to  the  same  corresjKmdent, 
Bobert  Peel.'  I  made  another  bow.  he  thus  expressed,  with  much  sagaci^* 
We  talked  together  for  a  few  minutes,  his  anticipations  of  the  probable  ef- 
when  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  fectsof  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws: — 
entered,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  I  did  "  When  •  I  spoke  of  the  abominable 
not  find  ourselves  together  again  for  Corn-laws,Imust  have  forgotten  that 
the  rest  of  the  evening. Al-  I  was  addressing  myself  to  a  land- 
though  he  said  something  complimen-  holder,  whose  income  is  derived  fh)m 
tary  to  me  on  my  government  of  rent.  Ton  bear  the  expectation  of 
Jamaica,  there  was  much  reserve  and  loss  most  nobly,  and  I  trust  that  you 
want  of  freedom  in  his  conversation"  will  be  rewarded  by  no  loss.  I  do  not 
— an  observation  which  it  is  not  im-  think  that  the  landlords  will  be  even- 
probable  Peel  would  have  reciprocated,  tually  sufierers,  whatever  alarm  may 
for  Metcalfe  himself  was  shy  and  re-  at  first  prevail.  The  probable  efl^ 
served  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  of  the  abolition  of  the  Ck)m-laws  is,  I 
*'It  was  odd,"  wrote  Metcalfe,  ''that  believe,  exaggerated  on  both  sides  of 
I  had  not  seen  him  before." — A  few  the  question.  I  do  not  expect  that  it 
years  afterwards  it  would  have  been  will  either  ruin  the  landlords  or  pre* 
hardly  possible  for  a  man,  though  he  vent  destitution  in  an  overpeopled 
had  Bpont  idl  his  days  in  India,  to  country.  But  it  is  a  righteous  mea* 
qieet  Sir  Bobert  Peel  for  the  first  time  sure,  and  ought  to  be  adopted.' 
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neglect — scarcely  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy,  as  he 
knew  he  should  enjoy,  the  quiet  of  the  country  and 
the  companionship  of  beloved  Mends,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Tory  Ministers  had  not  overlooked 
his  services — ^had  not  forgotten  the  man  who  had 
saved  Jamaica,  and  might  yet  rescue  another  colony 
from  impending  destruction. 

He  was  very  happy  at  Deer  Park.  He  often  said, 
indeed,  that  the  days  which  he  spent  there  with  his 
sister  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  was  full  of 
plans  for  the  future.  At  one  time  he  had  deter- 
mined on  taking  a  lease  of  a  coimtry-seat  in 
Devonshire;  but  it  was  foimd  that  the  climate 
of  that  coimty  was  prejudicial  to  his  companion's 
health ;  and  then  his  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clifton.  His  old  dreams  of  am- 
bition he  had  well-nigh  dreamt  out ;  he  had  found 
peace  and  happiness  in  retirement. 

But  the  new  year,  1843,  had  hardly  dawned, 
before  rumors  began  to  float  about  the  metropolis 
to  the  effect  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  to  be 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada.  These  re- 
ports were  speedily  communicated  to  him  in  differ- 
ent ways.  It  often  happens  that  in  these  cases  the 
first  informants  are  hungry  candidates  for  place 
and  patronage,  whose  wants  are  communicated  with 
the  speed  of  an  electric  telegraph,  before  the  states- 
man himself  has  any  knowledge  of  the  honors  that 
are  in  store  for  him.  Applications  for  some  little 
place  imder  your  Excellency's  Government  are 
commonly,  indeed,  the  shadows  cast  before  the 
coming  event;  and  so  it  was  in  this  month  of 
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January,  when  reports  were  rife  in  London  that 
Sir  diaries  Met(»lfe  was  going  ont  to  Canada.* 
But  there  were  other  letters  than  these — letters  of 
affectionate  solicitude  or  friendly  warning.    Among 
the  latter  was  one  firom  Mr.  K.  D.  Mangles^f  who, 
as  an  o£Glcer  of  the  Secretariat,  had  senred  nnder 
Metcalfe  in  India,  and  who,  in  common  with  all  his 
hrethren  of  the  Indian  Civil  Senice,  was  deeply 
interested  in  his  success.     The  report  had  been 
mentioned  at  a  dioner  parly,  at  which  Mr.  Gibban 
Wakefield  was  present,  and  that  gentleman,  who 
was  as  well  yersed  in  Colonial  politics  as  any  man  in 
the  country,  had  asked  Mr.  Mangles,  who  was 
another  of  the    party,    if  he  were    a   firiend  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  to  inform  him  '*  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  statesman  would  act  wisely  in 
accepting   the    Grovemor-Generalship    of    Canada 
without  making  certain  stipulations  with,  and  re- 
ceiving certain  powers  to  act  from,  the  Home  Mi- 
nistry."   And  the  purport  of  this  communication 
Mr.   Mangles  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  January,  to 
Deer   Park.      To   this  Mendly  note  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  sent  back,  by  return  of  post,  the  following 
reply : 

8IB  CHARLES  M£TCALF£  TO  MB.  B.  D.  MANOLBS. 

"*  Deer  Park,  Honiton,  January  1.%  1843. 

"  Mt  deab  Mangles, — I  thank  you  cordially  for  your 
friendly  caution,  and  regard  it  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  kind- 

*  " This  bufliness," he  wrote,  "com-  by  contradicting  the  report  and  de- 

mencod  in  consequence    of  rumor,  claring  it  to  be  utterly  imfounded.** 

before  I  myself  dreamed  of  going  to  f  Member  for  Guildfbord,  andDino- 

Canada,  and  I  was  for  seyeral  days  torof  the  East  India  Cknnpany. 
employed  in  answering  applications 
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ness ;  but  I  have  no  more  idea  of  going  to  Canada  than  of 
flying  in  the  air.  Not  a  word  has  ever  passed  between  hex 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  me  indicative  of  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  call  for  my  services,  or  on  mine  for  employment.  I  am 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  tranquillity  and  retirement  in  the 
affectionate  society  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe;  and  should  be 
very  sorry  to  be  disturbed  by  any  offer  of  office  that  a  sense  of 
public  duty  might  induce  me  to  accept.  Fortunately,  I  have 
no  reason  to  expect  any.  The  only  thing  that  I  have  the  least 
inclination  for  is  a  seat  in  Parliament,  of  which,  in  the  present 
predominance  of  Toryism  among  the  constituencies,  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  man  who  is  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws, 
Vote  by  Ballot,  Extension  of  the  Suffirage,  Amelioration  of  the 
Poor-laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  equal  Rights  to  all  Sects 
of  Christians  in  matters  of  Religion,  and  equal  Rights  to  all 
Men  in  civil  matters;  and  everything  else  that  to  his  under- 
standing  seems  just  and  right;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  totally 
disqualified  to  be  a  demagogue;  shrinks  like  a  sensitive  plant 
from  public  meetings;  and  cannot  bear  to  be  drawn  firom  dose 
retirement,  except  by  what  comes  in  the  shape  of  real  or  fancied 
duty  to  his  country. 

Thm  let  me  live  unseen,  unknown. 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die; 
Steal  firom  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

*'  I  nevertheless  take  an  interest  in  all  public  matters,  and  am 
looking  eagerly  to  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  campaign 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month;  but  not  with  much  hope 
of  any  national  good  in  its  progress. 

^*  I  am^  yours  most  sincerely, 

*'  C.  T.  Metcalpb." 

Two  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  good  reason  to  think  that  his  London 
correspondents  were  not  wholly  misinformed.  On 
the  16th  of  January  the  Deer  Park  post-bag  wai 
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found  to  contam  the  following  important  oommmii- 
cation  firom  Downing-street ;  or,  as  he  playfdlfy 
called  it,  **  a  &tal  missiye  firom  Lord  Stanley  :*' 

LORD  STANLEY  TO  SIB  CHABLE8  ICBTCALVE. 

»I>owiii]ig-itieet»  Janumxy  14, 184S. 

^*  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  have  leamt  with  Tery  sincere  pleasiiie 
that  jour  health  has  been  very  considerably  re-establidied 
ance  your  return  to  this  country.  I  know  not,  however, 
whether  it  is  suffidently  so  to  enable  you,  or  whether,  if  able, 
you  would  be  disposed,  again  to  take  upon  yourself  most 
honorable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  arduous  duties  in  the 
pubUc  service.  Should  your  answer  to  this  preliminary  inquiry 
K^  unfortunately  in  the  n^ative,  I  need  not,  of  course,  troubk 
you  further;  but,  in  the  event  of  your  entertaining  no  inso- 
perable  objection  to  agun  giving  this  department  the  advantage 
of  your  valuable  services,  I  would  beg  you  to  fiivor  me  by 
calling  here  any  day  next  week  which  may  be  most  convenient 
to  yourself,  when  I  should  be  happy  to  enter  upon  an  unie- 
ser%'cd  communication  with  you  upon  the  subject. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

**  Tours  faithfully, 

"  Stanley.*' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer  that 
was  now  to  be  returned  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.* 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  but  one  standard  of  right 
whereby  on  all  such  occasions  to  regulate  his  per- 
sonal conduct.  The  decision  had  nothing  to  do 
with  self.  The  only  question  to  be  considered  was, 
whether  he  could  render  service  to  the  State.    He 

*  No  reader  of  the  present  day  need  date  of  their  publication,  as  the  Eail 

to  be  told  that   the  Lord   Stanley  of  Derby.    Bat  the  specifieation  may 

named  in  these  yolnmes  is  the  dis-  not,  on  that  account,  be  altogether 

ftinguished  noUeman  known,  at  the  useless. 
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did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  place  himself  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown ;  so  he  sent  back  the  fol- 
lowing answer : 

SIB  CHARLES  METCALFE  TO  LORD  STANLEY. 

**  Deer  Park,  Honiton,  January  15, 1843. 

*'  Mx  Lord,  —  I  have  this  morning  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  your  Lordship's  most  obliging  letter;  and  as  your 
time  is  precious,  I  will  only  say  that  I  shall  have  no  hesitation 
in  placing  myself  at  your  disposal,  provided  that  the  duty  to  be 
undertaken  be  one  in  vrhich  I  can  see  my  way,  and  may  hope 
to  render  useful  service  to  the  State.  I  will  proceed  towards 
town  to-morrow,  and,  weather  and  railway  permitting,  may 
expect  to  arrive  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  Any  intima- 
tion of  your  Lordship's  commands,  as  to  when  and  where  I 
shall  wait  on  you,  will  find  me  if  sent  to  No.  1,  Hyde  Park 
Gardens.*  "  I  remain,  my  Lord,  &c.  &c, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
mind,  when  on  the  following  day  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  railway  carriage,  that  the  honorable  employ- 
ment oflfered  to  him  was  the  Government  of  Canada. 
.  Perhaps  it  was  the  last  office  in  the  world  which  he 
would  have  chosen  for  himself.  "  I  am  not  sure,'* 
he  wrote  to  Captain  Higginson,  before  his  departure 
from  Deer  Park,  "  that  the  Grovemment  of  Canada 
is  a  manageable  affair ;  and  unless  I  think  I  can  go 
to  a  good  purpose,  I  will  not  go  at  all."  But  he 
went  to  London,  saw  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Canadian 
appointment  was  offered  and  accepted.  That  he 
doubted  his  wisdom,  mistrusted  his  motives,  but 
resolutely  determined  to  do  his  best,  the  following 

*  The  residence  of  Metcalfe'i  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brownrigg. 
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passages  from  his  private  camspoiideDoe  at  this 
time  sufELdently  show : 

TO  CAPTAIN  HIGOIHSON. 

^^  I  have  accepted  the  Gxyvemment  of  Canada  without  being 
sure  that  I  have  done  right  For  I  do  not  see  mj  way  so 
clearly  as  I  wish.  Neither  do  I  expect  to  do  so  before  I  xeaeh 
my  destination.  But  the  offer  having  been  made,  and  llifi 
matter  talked  over  between  Lord  Stanley  and  me,  I  do  not 
like  to  keep  the  (Government  waiting  whilst  I  was  shilly-flhally- 
ing,  and  I  allowed  what  I  £EUicy  to\)e  public  duty  to  piewail; 
and  agreed  to  undertake  the  task  proposed."— [iUmirt^f  Motd^ 
January  19,  1843.] 

TO  MBS.  8HYTHE. 

'*  I  have  just  returned  from  Lord  Stanley,  and  have  aooeptod 
the  Government  of  Canada.  And  thus  there  is  an  end  to  the 
happiness  that  I  was  enjoying  with  you,  and  that  I  hoped 
would  last  during  my  life.  What  is  it  that  moves  me  to  resign 
such  a  prospect  for  the  cares  and  uncertainties  of  public  life 
and  distant  service  ?  Is  it  pure  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  duty, 
or  is  it  foolishness  and  lurking  ambition?  It  is  a  sad  break-up 
of  happiness,  and  I  have  no  years  left  to  spare,  and  few  to  fall 
back  upon,  if  I  ever  return.  Still,  that  must  be  my  hope. 
And  God  grant  that  what  we  have  hitherto  been  contemplat-  * 
ing  is  only  postponed  to  be  realised  hereafter.  The  time  for 
my  departure  is  not  fixed;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  have  some 
weeks  with  you." — [Mivarfs^  January  19,  1843.] 

TO  THE  SAME. 

**  When  I  wrote  my  first  note  of  this  morning  I  had  a  gleam 
of  hope  that  I  might  have  a  justifiable  ground  for  declining  to 
go  to  Canada;  but  I  have  since  been  at  the  Colonial  OfiSce,  and 
the  obstacle,  which  was  of  &  public  nature,  has  been  removed. 
So  I  must  still  go.  I  had  a  stronger  hope  of  being  able  to 
return  to  you  on  Tuesday  to  remain  awhile.    But  I  am  to  see 
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the  Queen  to  take  leave  on  Tuesday  week.  It  will,  therefore, 
probably  be  Thursday  week,  in  the  afternoon,  before  I  see  you. 
I  shall  then  be  able  to  enjoy  about  a  fortnight  with  you;  the 
last  days,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  happiness  that  I  shall  probably 
ever  know.  But  even  those  will  not  be  days  of  happiness, 
for  they  will  be  embittered  by  the  approach  of  separation. 
Never  was  a  man  dragged  into  public  employment  more  against 
his  will.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  write  even  the  little 
that  I  do.  God  protect  you  alL  I  am  to  embark  by  steam  on 
the  4th  Umii:'—lMivart\  January  21,  1843.] 

TO  MB.  MANGLES. 

^^  .  .  .  .A  thousand  thanks  for  your  great  kindness.  I 
have  received  both  your  letters.  You  must  be  as  much  8ur« 
prised  as  I  am  to  find  that  I  am  going  to  Canada.  I  nev^ 
undertook  anything  with  so  much  reluctance,  or  so  little  hbpe 
of  doing  good;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  No,  when 
the  proposal  was  made.  All  my  plans  and  expectations  of 
happiness  are  knocked  on  the  head;  and  I  fear  that  the  little 
reputation  that  I  have  acquired  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged 
than  improved  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Canada.  I  know, 
from  experience,  that  the  chief  embarrassment  to  a  Colonial 
Governor  is  the  interference  of  the  Home  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  stipulate  that  they  shall  not 
control  the  Government  of  a  colony.  I  must  urge  what  is  right 
and  resist  what  is  wrong,  and  come  away  as  soon  as  I  see  that 
I  can  do  no  good.  If  I  do  any,  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised. 
I  should  be  further  obliged  to  you — I  am  exceedingly  so 
already — if  you  could  put  me  in  the  way  of  ascertaining,  with- 
out giving  Mr.  Buller  or  yourself  too  much  trouble,  what  *  the 
essential  steps'  are  which  he  thinks  a  Governor  of  Canada 
ought  to  have  power  to  take;  for  his  opinion  must  be  entitled 
to  great  weight"— [Afivarfs,  Jan.  22,  1843.] 

TO  LOBD  M0K80N. 

*^  ....  I  accepted  without  hesitation,  because  I  had  no 
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sufficient  reason  for  declining  an  honorable  public  du^  of  im» 
portance  and  difficulty — ^but  I  was,  in  truth,  much  happier  when 
I  was  contradicting  the  report  than  I  have  been  since  it  became 
verified.  I  was  living  with  my  sister  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  from  care,  as  much  retirement  as  is  obtunable  in  iiua 
country,  and  great  happiness  in  her  affectionate  society.  I 
wanted  nothing.  I  was  not  anxious  for  anything.  I  cooUi 
truly  say  in  the  language  of  my  motto,  *  Conquiesoo.'  I  had 
a  lurking  fancy  for  a  seat  in  Parliament;  but  I  was  so  com- 
fortable without  it,  that  I  doubted  the  good  sense  of  wishing 
for  it,  and  did  not  dislike  the  manifest  improbability  of  its 
presenting  itself.  This  state  of  real  enjoyment  I  quit  to  letom 
to  cares  which  are  inconsistent  with  perfect  happiness,  and  to  a 
mode  of  life  which  I  thproughly  dislike,  merely  because  I  casr 
not  find  a  sufficient  excuse  for  declining.  Never  did  a  man  go 
so  unwillingly  to  anything  by  his  own  consent.  Going,  how- 
ever, I  am;  and  grumbling  is  useless.  If  I  succeed  in  recon- 
ciling local  dissensions,  and  promoting  attachment  between  the 
colony  and  the  mother  country,  I  shall  rejoice  in  having  under- 
taken the  charge.  If  I  fail,  which  from  the  state  of  things  is 
more  probable,  I  must  console  myself  with  the  assurance,  that 
for  the  rest  of  my  days  I  shall  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  retire- 
ment that  I  love."— [Z)<?er  Park,  Feb.  10,  1843.] 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  Canadian  Government,  or  no- 
Govemment,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should  pro- 
ceed to  North  America  with  the  utmost  possible 
despatch.  To  Captain  Higginson,*  who  was  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  capacity  of  Private  Secretary, 

*  It  was  a  characteristic  trait  in  before,  having  learnt  that  Captain  Hig- 

Mctcalfc*8  generosity,  tliat  finding  the  ginson  had  suffered  pecuniary  loss  by 

salary  %f  the  Private  Secretary  was  the  failure  of  a  Calcutta   house  of 

only  300^  per  annum,  he  should  have  agency,  he  entreated  to  be  permitted 

immediately  offered  to  add  1000/.  to  to  make  good  the  amount  from  his 

the  yearly  income  from  the  salary  of  own  private  fortune, 
the  Governor-General.    A  short  time 
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he  wrote  from  Mivart's  the  following  sketch  of  his 
plans : 

^'  I  am  pressed  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  I 
may  relieve  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  is  too  ill  either  to  govern 
or  to  move,  and,  because  he  cannot  come  away,  cannot  make 
over  charge  to  any  one  but  his  successor.  The  earliest  period 
at  which  the  passage  to  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  is 
the  capital,  and  my  point  of  arrival,  can  be  made,  and  that 
only  from  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  is  the  latter  half  of 
March.  So  I  am  to  start  on  one  of  Cunard's  steamers  from 
Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  March — land  at  Boston  on  the  17th  of 
March — go  by  railway  to  Utica,  thence  by  road  or  canal  to 
Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario— and  across  the  Lake  to  Kingston. 
.  .  .  .  My  own  immediate  plans  are  to  remain  in  town 
until  the  1st  of  February,  when  the  Queen  is  to  receive  me, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  Devonshire,  to  be  with  my  poor  sister 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  to  return  to  town  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  my  departure." 

A  few  weeks  of  chequered  happiness  at  Deer  Park 
brought  him  close  upon  the  dreaded  period  of  his 
departure.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  great  uneasi- 
ness about  his  health.  "  I  am  as  well  as  ever,"  he 
wrote  from  Devonshire,  "  excepting  the  cheek,  which 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time,  but  seems  determined  not  to  be  quite  well." 
Some  days  afterwards,  however,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Martin,  "The  face  has  improved  within  the  last 
week,  and  is  now  better,  I  think,  than  it  ever  has 
been  since  it  was  first  ill."  On  the  21st  of  February 
he  quitted  Deer  Park  to  spend,  as  he  said,  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  London  before  his  embarkation  for  the 
West.    It  was  a  brief,  hurried  interval  of  not  very 
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pleasurable  ezdtemeait.  Yet  nothing  oonld  lum 
more  clearly  demonstrated  the  estimation  in  "wfaidi 
he  was  held  than  the  eagerness  with  which  \m 
society  was  sought.  He  was  always  a  popular  man, 
and  just  then  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  his  smooeBB. 
Some,  doubtless,  were  anxious  to  entertain  the 
Oovemor ;  but  there  were  others  who  cared  only  to 
embrace  the  man. 

Among  the  former  were  the  members  of  the  Co- 
lonial Society.  This  important  and  respectable  bodjr 
had  presented  a  congratulatory  address  to  Sir  Ohailes 
Metcalfe  on  his  return  from  Jamaica,*  and  were 
now  eager  to  invite  him  to  a  valedictory  banquet 
There  were  reasons,  both  of  a  public  and  a  private 
character,  which  would  have  induced  him  to  deoliiie 
the  invitation.  Some  of  his  Mends  wrote  to  cautioiL 
him  against  an  attempt  that  would  probably  be 

*  This  address  ought   not  to    be  tire  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the 

passed  over  without  more  especial  no-  whole  commmiity — ^in  the  incraMel 

tice ;  for  it  recognises  the  essential  means  of  religious  and  moral  inBtroc- 

fact  that  the  benefits  resultinj^  from  tion — in  the  extensiye  imprortement 

Metcalfe*s  Government   of  Jamaica  of  the  judicial  system — ^in  the  tone  and 

were  not  confined  to  the  island.    The  character  of  the  legislation — ^m  the 

great   result  they  yentured  to  de-  grat^ul  aflfection  with  which  yon  were 

clare  would  be  an  improTement  in  beloved  by  all  classes  of  the  pe(^ 

Colonial  Government  for  ever.    The  wliom  yon  governed — hi  the  high  iqh 

following  is  the  substance  of  the  ad-  probation  which  you  received  from 

dress:  your  Sovereign. 

*'Your  administration  exhibited  an  ^Toor  administration  has  a  daim 

undeviating  adherence  to  those  just  on  our  warmest  g^titndc  not  only  fijr 

and  liberal  principles  by  which  alone  the  service  it  has  rendoed  Jamaica* 

the  relations  between  the  parent  State  but  for  the  beneficial  ii^uence  it  will 

and  her  Colonies  can  be  maintained  exercise  in  promoting  the  welfkre^  by 

with  the  feelings  essential  to  their  securing   the   good   government   of 

mutu^  honor  and  welfare every  other  possession  of  the  Bntidi 

"  Tlie  beneficial  effects  of  an  admi-  Empire.    Colonial  Governments  can 

nistration  conducted  on  these  princi-  never  herrad^r  bo  conducted  on  any 

pies  were  experienced  in  the  confi-  other  principles  than  those  of  yoor 

dence,  the  harmony,  the  kind  feeling,  administration.    The  snooess  of  that 

and  the  good  order  which  again  per-  administration  would  command,  even 

vaded  all  the  relations  of  society —  if  the  truth  and  justice  of  those  prin- 

in  the  reconciliation  of  the  colony  doles  should  fail  to  zeoommend,  thdr 

with  the  mother  country— in  the  ac-  aaoption.'' 
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made  to  esbrsct  from  him  some  statement  of  his 
opinions,  perhaps  some  inconsiderate  promises  and 
pledges,  with  regard  to  his  future  Gtovemment ;  and 
it  was  hinted  at  the  same  time  that  the  enter- 
tainment was  got  up  by  a  party — ^the  "  family  com- 
pact men,"  with  a  specific  object.  But  Metcalfe 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  led  into  any 
such  indiscretion.  He  accepted  the  invitation  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  cause  disappointment,  and 
he  was  assured  that  the  entertainment  was  pro- 
moted in  a  catholic  spirit  by  men  representing  all 
colonial  interests.  The  diimer  was  given  on  the 
27th  of  September  at  the  Colonial  Club,  in  St. 
JamesVsquare.  If  any  one  then  present  expected 
to  gather  from  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  after-dinner 
speeches  any  revelations  of  his  intended  policy,  they 
must  have  been  grievously  disappointed.  He  re- 
ceived all  the  compliments  which  were  paid  him  in 
a  gratefiil  spirit,  and  he  reciprocated  with  interest 
every  expression  of  good-will.  His  speeches  were 
lively,  good-humored,  after-dinner  speeches;  but 
not  a  word  was  uttered,  imder  the  influence  of  his 
feelings,  which  he  could  have  any  cause  to  regret. 

About  the  same  time,  Metcalfe's  old  Indian 
friends,  glorying  as  they  did  in  his  continued  suc- 
cess, but  thinking  more  of  him  as  Charley  Metcalfe 
than  as  Govemor-Greneral  of  the  Canadas,  were 
eager  to  give  him  another  farewell  entertainment. 
But  when  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Oriental  Club,  it  was  suggested  by  the  chairman,* 

^  Sir  J.  L.  Lwhington.    The  laggestion  came  origiiiiiUj  ficom  Mr.  Tucker. 
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that  if  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  were  inyited  to  sit  for 
his  picture  instead  of  meeting  his  Mends  at  dinner, 
the  former  compliment  would  he  the  more  accept- 
ahle  of  the  two.  The  suggestion  was  well  receiTed 
hy  the  meeting ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
« that  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  be  requested  to  sit  for  his  portrait 
for  the  Club,  as  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  high 
respect,  regard,  and  esteem  in  which  his  many  pub- 
lie  and  private  virtues  are  held/*  There  were  some 
members  present  who  would  have  had  the  picture 
and  the  dinner  too — ^but  the  admirable  portrait  by 
Mr.  Say,  in  the  library  of  the  Oriental  Club,  would 
sufficiently  declare  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  even 
if  the  engraving  which  has  been  made  from  it  had 
not  enabled  hundreds  to  have  constantly  before 
them  the  image  of  their  benefactor  and  &iend. 

During  Metcalfe's  brief  visit  to  the  metropolis  he 
was  compelled,  in  accordance  with  the  request  thus 
intimated  to  him,  to  spend  some  time  in  "  sitting 
for  his  picture."  He  had  also  to  sit  for  his  bust, 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Bailey,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Metcalfe  Hall,  in  Calcutta.  With  all  these  calls 
upon  his  time,  he  might  well  report  that  he  was 
"  sadly  hurried  and  worried.'*  By  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, however,  everything  was  accomplished  ex- 
cept the  dining  with  the  Queen.  On  the  1st  of 
March  he  wrote  to  his  sister : 

^*  One  line,  my  dearest  Georgiana,  to  say  that  I  am  alive  and 
well,  but  sadly  hurried  and  worried.  Two  nights  I  have  been 
entirely  deprived  of  my  writing  hours,  by  being  detained  at 
parties  until  one  or  two  o'clock.  To-morrow,  the  last  day  of  my 
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being  in  town,  I  have  the  honor  of  dining  with  her  Majesty. 
The  compliments  that  I  receive  from  all  quarters  are  un- 
bounded.   Every  one  seems  to  give  me  credit  for  sacrificing 

personal  comfort  and  happiness   to  public  duty 

The  portrait  and  bust  are  both  finished,  and  both  excellent. 
You  shall  have  a  cast  of  the  one  and  a  copy  or  engraving  of  the 
other.  Finished,  I  mean,  only  as  far  as  my  sitting  goes.  The 
portrait  will  not  be  finished  much  before  the  Exhibition  of 
1844,  and  the  bust  at  present  is  only  in  clay." 

On  the  3rd  of  March  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  left 
London  for  Liverpool;  and  on  the  following  day- 
embarked  for  Boston,  on  board  one  of  the  Canard 
Company's  steamers.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
Secretaries — Captain  Higginson,  Captain  Brownrigg, 
and  Mr.  Howell* — and  byDr.  W.  B.  O'Shoughnessy,  t 
who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  him  to  Canada.  J 
On  the  18th  of  March  they  touched  at  Halifax, 
where  the  new  Governor-General  was  "  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor§  and  his  lady ;" 
received  addresses  from  the  Council  and  Assemblv 
of  Nova-Scotia,  which  was  a  part  of  his  general  Go- 
vernment, and  "  re-embarked,  after  being  on  shore 
about  three  hours.'*  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
he  landed  at  Boston,  where  he  was  most  hospitably 
received ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  commenced 

*  Captain   Studholme    Brownrigg,  favorable   ono ;  and  Metcalfe  wrote 

son  of  Metcalfe's  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  S.  that  he  **  had  abundant  reason  to  be 

Brownrigg,  accompanied  the  Cover-  grateful  to  the  Almighty  disposer  of 

uor-General  as   military   secretary ;  events.'*    He  reported,  however,  that 

Mr.  Howell,  a  connexion  by  marriage  either  from  the  dampness  of  the  deck 

of  the  Metcalfe  family,  went  as  an  or  the  want  of  his  usual   exercise, 

assistant  private  secretary.  rheumatism  had  seized  on  his  right 

t  Of  the  Bengal  medical  service—an  foot  and  forced  him  to  limp  and  wear 
officer  whose  great  scientific  acquire-  a  gouty  boot.  This  explanation  is 
ments  have  since  earned  fur  him  a  necessary,  to  render  clear  some  pas- 
distinguished  reputation.  sages  in  the  following  letters. 

X  The  voyage  on  the  whole  was  a  §  Lord  Falkland. 
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his  overland  journey  to  Kingston — all  the  ind 
of  which  are  fully  described  in  tiie  fdlowing 
letters  to  his  sister : 

SIB  CHABLES  3ft£TCALF£  TO  MRS.  SXYTHR. 

''  Albao J,  State  of  New  Tork,  ILS. 
March  S4, 1843. 

"  Mt  DEAREST  Georgt, — I  wTotc  from  BoBton  giving  an 
account  of  our  voyage,  our  landing  on  the  20th,  and  our  stay 
on  the  2 let  at  that  famed  place,  where  the  rebellion  broke  out 
which  ended  in  the  separation  of  our  North- American  colonies 
from  the  mother  country  ;  since  which  conduaon  the  original 
rebellion  has  been  designated  the  glorious  revolution,  or  the 
establishment  of  American  independence. 


Whj  treason  nercr  prosperi  what's  the  leMonf 
Why,  when  it  protpen,  none  dare  call  it  tveason. 

^^  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  people  of  Boston — Governor^  Mayor, 
and  Grandees  were  all  very  civil  and  Idnd.  We  started,  as  I 
said  we  should,  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
by  railway,  and  arrived  at  this  place  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. After  quitting  the  railway,  of  which  the  terminus  is  on 
tlie  other  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  we  crossed  the  said  river, 
which  was  frozen  over,  on  sleighs,  which  brought  us  to  oor 
hotel,  ^  the  Eagle,'  at  tliis  place,  the  whole  road  being  a  mass  of 
snow  and  ice.  We  started  again  yesterday,  at  nine  o'clock,  by 
railway,  for  Sencctady,  in  progress  to  Utica;  but  a  fresh  fall  of 
snow  had  rendered  the  road  impassable,  and  we  were  forced  to 
return  after  proceeding  a  few  miles.  The  road  is  still  blocked  up, 
and  we  could  not  start  again  to-day.  But  we  make  the  attempt 
again  to-morrow,  either  by  railroad  at  nine  o'clock,  if  that  be 
practicable,  or  by  sleighs  at  seven  o'clock,  so  as  to  reach  the 
Utica  railroad,  at  Senectady,  which  is  said  to  be  open,  at  eleven 
o'clock;  and  proceed  by  railroad  from  Sencctady  to  Utica,  and 
from  Utica  to  Kingston  by  sleighs,  over  the  snow  and  ice  and 
frozen  rivers.  I  will  let  you  know  from  Kingston  how  we  have 
managed. 

*'  My  foot  continues  swollen,  and  I  am  forced  to  wear  a  Urge 
cloth  boot  lined  with  fur;  but  in  other  respects  I  am  weU,  and 
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so  are  all  the  party.  When  I  took  my  ink  out  of  the  box  con- 
taining my  wridng  materiab  just  now,  to  commence  this  scraw!,^ 
I  found  it  frozen;  and  a  newspaper  here  teljB  us  that  the  thes- 
mometer  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  was  down  at  3° — taken  etut  of. 
our  doctor's  box  to-day  it  was  17°.  Nevettheleas,  I  hare  xnot 
felt  the  cold  so  much  since  we  landed,  or  on  the  voyage,  ae  I 
did  occasionally  at  Deer  Park.  It  is  announced  that  I  am  pre- 
sently to  receive  a  visit  from  the  ex-President  of  the  Umted 
States,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  a  general  officer,  who  is,  I  presume,  the  local  Goa^ 
mander-in-Chief,  and  he  soon  appears.  While  I  waa  writings 
the  aforesaid  grandees  came  in — all  very  civil  and  kind.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  the  most  distinguished  of  all,  is  pertioalaxiy  pleaa-- 
ing.  The  Grovemor  proposed  that  he  should  call  again,  and 
drag  me  forth  two  hours  hence  to  the  *  Capitol'  and  other 
public  buildings;  and.  as  I  know  not  how  to  decline  what  was 
kindly  meant,  I  must  submit;  although  I  should  be  better 
pleased  to  remain  quietly  where  I  am;  ibr  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  my  footing  where  every  inch  is  ice  err  snow.  I 
shall  leave  this  letter  to  be  forwarded  from  this  place,  and  hope 
that  my  next  will  announce  the  terminaticm  of  my  journey.  I 
am  anxious  to  relieve  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  is  so  unwell  that  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  do  not  find  him  alive.  What  we  hftve 
moist  to  dread  is  a  thaw,  which  will  impede  our  progress;  for 
the  road  which  we  take,  in  consequence  of  Lake  Qntaado's  being 
unnavigable,  will  be  destroyed  by  a  cessation  of  firant;  and  our 
hopes  of  a  speedy  and  the  least  uncomfortable  journey  possible 
rest  on  a  continuance  of  severe  o(dd. 
<^  Best  love  to  Mr.  8.  and  Emy» 

^*  Your  most  afieetionate, 

"C.T.Metcalfe." 

the  same  to  the  same. 

<*  Eiagaton,  Cftiiada,  April  9,  1843. 

••  Mr  DEAREST  Georgiana, — It  was  from  Albany,  I  think^ 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  I  gave  you  an  account  of  our 
journey  so  far.    I  have  since  written  a  short  letter  to  report 

2h2 
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safe  arrival  here.  I  now  resume  tlie  account  of  our  journey, 
taking  the  first  moment  that  I  have  been  able  to  apply  to  that 
purpose,  for  business  has  hitherto  been  incessant.  After  being 
driven  back  to  Albany  by  the  snow-storm  that  blocked  up  the 
railroad  on  the  23rd  of  March,  we  waited  in  vain  on  the  24th 
10  see  if  the  passage  by  railway  could  be  effected;  and  as  it 
was  not,  we  started  at  daylight  on  the  25th  in  sleighs,  and 
proceeded  over  the  snow  to  Senectady,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  railroad  from  that  place  open.  When  we  arrived  we 
found  the  train  gone;  for  being  the  train  of  the  preceding  day, 
which  had  been  stopped  by  the  snow,  it  had  started  on  the 
25th  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  We  should  otherwise  have 
leached  Senectady  in  time. 

**  Fortune,  however,  favored  us  that  day,  for  the  train  was 
driven  back  to  that  place  while  we  were  there,  which  was  owing 
to  a  train  coming  from  Utica;  for  there  being  but  one  rail,  two 
trains  cannot  proceed  in  opposite  directions.  So  we  benefited; 
and  the  train  driven  back  when  it  started  again  took  on  our 
party  to  Utica. 

"  Our  party  consisted  of  nine,  seven  of  ourselves  (besides  six 
servants)-— one,  the  mayor  of  this  place,  Kingston,  a  fellow- 
passenger  from  England  on  the  steamer,  and  one  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  United  States,  but  employed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, who  made  all  the  arrangements  for  our  journey.  The 
distance  from  Albany  to  Utica  was  ninety  miles,  and  we 
bought  ourselves  fortunate  in  accomplishing  it  in  one  day, 
considering  the  state  of  the  season  and  of  the  road.  From 
Utica  to  Kingston,  distance  127  miles,  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  travelling  otherwise  than  by  sleighs,  for  the  countn- 
was  entirely  imder  snow,  and  even  that  mode  was  scarcely 
practicable,  owing  t6  the  depth  of  the  snow  in  many  places.  In 
ordinary  winters,  and  with  an  ordinary  quantity  of  snow,  the 
distance  would  have  been  got  over  in  a  day  and  a  half;  but  it 
took  us  nearly  four  days.  We  travelled  in  covered  sleighs,  and 
being  wrapped  up  in  fur  cloaks,  gloves,  caps,  &c.,  we  were 
pretty  well  protected  against  the  cold  as  long  as  ^e  could  re* 
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main  in  the  sleighs;  but  these  vehicles  sometimes  upset,  owing 
to  the  yielding  depth  of  snow  on  one  side;  and  the  horses  were 
frequently  half  buried  in  the  snow,  and  had  to  be  extricated; 
so  that  from  various  accidents  the  active  part  of  our  body  were 
frequently  called  out  to  exert  themselves.  I  was  taken  great 
care  of  by  all. 

*'  The  owner  of  the  sleighs,  an  American,  who  contracted  to 
convey  us  to  Eongston,  attached  himself  to  the  sleigh  in  which 
I  was,  and  was  almost  always  standing  on  one  side  to  balance  it, 
and  prevent  its  going  over  on  the  other.  Allen  did  the  same 
He  had  a  seat  with  the  other  servants  in  a  covered  sleigh,  wheve 
they  were  protected  from  the  cold;  but  I  could  not  persuade 
him  to  remain  there,  and  fancying  that  there  was  danger  of  my 
sleigh's  upsetting,  he  persisted  in  exposing  himself  to  the  ele- 
ments on  the  outside  of  it.  I  had  with  me  in  my  sleigh,  gene- 
rally, Higginson,  Howell,  and  either  Brownrigg  or  some  other 
of  the  party.  The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  were  in  another  sleigh^ 
and  the  servants,  six  in  number,  or  rather  five,  one  having  been 
left  with  the  plate  and  heavy  baggage  at  Albany^  to  bring  it  on 
after  us,  were  accommodated  in  a  third  sleigh. 

*^  The  baggage  that  we  had  with  us  was  at  one  time  divided 
between  the  three — at  another,  conveyed  in  a  separate  sleigh. 
In  this  manner  we  proceeded  as  well  as  the  snow  would  permit, 
sometimes  a  sleigh  upsetting — more  frequently  the  horses  sink- 
ing beyond  their  depth ;  and  all  hands  employed  to  set  up  the 
sleigh,  or  dig  out  the  unfortunate  horse.  The  whole  journey^ 
from  the  novelty  of  everything,  was  amusing;  and  many  ludi-^ 
crous  scenes  took  place.  Beyond  the  track  for  the  sleighs,  there 
was  not  an  inch  of  ground  on  which  there  was  not  a  good 
chance  of  being  buried  in  the  mass  of  snow;  and  in  the 
floundering  which  took  place,  when  all  were  out  to  remedy  ^a 
difficulty,  a  gentleman  or  a  servant  was  often  to  be  seen  witk 
his  head  under  the  snow  and  his  heels  in  the  air.  We  were 
often  at  a  dead  stop,  and  at  the  best  generally  made  very  slow 
progress. 

'*  On  one  occasion,  after  a  long  detention  in  vain  efEbrts  io 
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adTanoe,  it  was  decided  by  our  coadactor,  llie  Amflriean,  wIid 
took  such  zealous  care  of  me,  thai  it  was  imposBiUe  to  proceed, 
and  that  the  only  plan  to  be  Mowied  waa,  that  I  ahonld  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  light  open  sleigh,  called  a '  eatter,*  to  aoms  place 
whence  assistance  could  be  sent  to  the  pac^  in  the  rear.  My 
wish  was  that  we  should  all  share  the  same  luck,  and  I  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  separation.  At  kst,  howeFer,  I  yielded  to  the 
general  wi^h  and  opinion,  and  quitted  my  8lei|^  to  go  to  the 
cutter,  the  only  one  available.  In  performing  thia  mancanne 
I  had  to  paes  the  sleighs  ahead,  which  could  not  be  mowed  oat 
of  the  track  without  certain  absorption  in  llie  anew;  and  in 
floundering  through  the  snow  to  get  to  the  cutter,  with  many 
otliers  doing  the  same  in  their  kind  endeaTOsa  to  help  me,  the 
scene  was  so  ridiculous  that  I  was  in  a  roar  of  lang^ter  the  whole 
way. 

^^  I  went  on  in  the  cutter  with  Higginson  and  Brownrigg, 
and  my  American  friend,  the  conductor,  besides  the  driver,  to 
the  place,  the  first  on  the  road  whence  we  could  send  aasistanee 
to  our  friends  behind,  and  where  we  stopped  for  them,  and 
made  up  our  minds  to  stay  the  night  It  ended  in  the  sleigfas 
all  coming  up  before  evening;  and  along  with  them  Howell, 
who  had  been  sick  that  day,  and  could  not  quit  the  covered 
sleigh.  One  day  we  had  to  cross  a  bridge,  on  which  an  inscrip- 
tion stared  us  in  the  face,  '  Condemned  Bridge;'  and  aa  we 
passed  over  it,  our  American  friend  opened  the  door  of  the 
sleigh  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  chance  of  escape  if  the 
sleigh  fell  through.  But  the  Condemned  Bridge  was  still  strong 
enough  for  our  purpose,  and  we  all  got  over  without  accident 
Our  journey  ended  in  our  crossing  the  river  St  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  ice,  both  being  frozen  over,  and  covered 
with  snow,  like  the  rest  of  the  country.  From  Boston  to 
Kingston  was  one  mass  of  snow.  The  country  generally  look- 
ing like  a  twelfth  cake — Uie  ground  resembling  the  sugar,  and 
the  trees  and  houses  the  ornaments.  One  of  the  publio  func- 
tionaries said  to  me  at  Albany — 'Governor  Metcalfe,  you'll 
admit,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  clever  body  of  snow  for  a  young 
country? 
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'^  Both  in  the  United  States  and  here,  the  season  is  said  to  be 
unexampled  as  to  the  duration  of  the  winter.  The  navigatiim 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  was  open  last  year  in  March.  This 
jear  it  will  not  be  before  May.  They  are  still  frozen,  and  the 
ground  is  still  for  the  most  part  covered  with  snow;  but  it  is 
beginning  to  melt,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  do  so  gradually, 
ibr  a  sudden  and  universal  thaw  would  be  very  mischievous. 
The  cold  has  been  much  more  tolerable  than  I  expected;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  yet  experienced  any  so  great  as  that  at 
Deer  Park.  I  imdeistand,  however,  that  with  wind  it  is  ex- 
tremely severe.  We  shall  soon  be  in  summer,  for  these  is 
scarcely  any  spring.     As  yet  it  continues  to  freeze  every  night. 

^^  Nevertheless,  although  I  adhere  to  my  habits  of  having  no 
fire  or  heat  in  my  bedroom,  and  of  washing  all  over  and  bath, 
ing  my  feet  in  cold  water,  I  do  not  feel  the  severe  cold  as  in 
Devonshire.  The  damp  there,  and  the  want  of  it  heret,  I  con- 
clude make  the  di£ference.  You  would  enjoy  this  climate,  and 
it  would,  I  should  think^  agree  with  you.  I  am  disposed  to 
like  it,  from  what  I  have  hitherto  experienced.  The  rheuma- 
tism and  swelling  of  the  foot  which  came  on  on  board-ship,  and 
lasted  during  the  journey,  have  subsided  into  what  they  were 
at  Deer  Park.  And  the  cold  which  I  caught  on  the  journey 
has  left  the  head,  and  is,  I  trust,  going  away  altogether.  I  feel 
in  all  other  respects  quite  well. 

<<  My  official  prospects  are  not  better  than  they  were  when  I 
accepted  the  charge  that  I  have  undertaken.  Party  spirit  is 
acrimonious  in  the  extreme.  My  chief  object  will  be  to  bring 
all  into  harmony;  but  I  do  not  expect  success.  I  have  not  the 
same  materials  to  work  on  that  I  had  in  Jamaica.  Nous 
verrons.  Several  important  questions  must  soon  be  decidedi 
and  the  result  will  most  probably  draw  on  me  the  abuse  of  one 
or  of  both  parties.  One  incautious  step  might  throw  matters 
into  confusion ;  and  even  the  most  proper  ones  might  have  the 
same  effect.  I  must  confine  myself  to  generals,  for  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  describe  the  particulars  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  I  find  myself.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  give  way  to 
daspair;  and  I  do  not  sufier  from  low  spirits.    I  rather  think 
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that,  in  that  respect,  the  climate  is  fayoraUe;  for,  notwith- 
standing much  discoaragement  from  the  aspect  of  affidrsi  I  am 
in  good  spirits,  although  incessant  bunness  prevents  my  taking 
any  exercise.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  house  once  for  that 
purpose  since  I  arrived.  My  health  is  nevertheless  excellent 
All  our  party  are  well,  excepting  some  colds  and  some  rheuma- 
tism. Iligginson  is  the  chief  sufferer  now  from  the  latter. 
Frank  Howell  is  quite  well,  and  is  growing  in  my  afiections. 
My  predecessor.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  a  very  amiable  man, 
continues  in  a  precarious,  though  not  a  hopeless  state;  and 
owing  to  the  lakes  not  being  navigable,  cannot  at  present  be 
moved.  I  am,  consequently,  living  in  a  hired  house  in  the 
town;  and  most  of  my  party  at  an  hotel — ^two  only,  all  that 
the  house  can  hold,  being  with  me  ;  as  I  could  not  think  of 
disturbing  Sir  Charles  Bagot  and  Lady  Mary  and  their  family, 
by  occupying  Government  House  while  they  remain.  Although 
I  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  done  otherwise,  they  have 
taken  this  little  consideration  very  kindly,  and  express  them- 
selves very  warmly  on  the  subject.  I  enclose  some  scraps  taken 
from  newspapers.     Some  may  interest,  and  others  amuse  yon. 

"  When  I  get  into  the  Government  House  I  will  give  you 
a  description  of  our  mode  of  life.  Not  being  in  my  present 
residence  in  a  condition  to  entertain,  I  avoid  it  entirely.  This 
privilege,  however,  will  only  last  as  long  as  I  stay  out  of  the 
Government  House.  My  establishment  will  be  larger  and 
more  expensive  than  it  was  in  Jamaica.  My  official  income  is 
less.  And  as  there  it  was  not  sufficient  without  aid  from  my 
private  fortune,  I  must  of  course  expect  the  same  will  be  the 
case  here,  to  a  larger  extent.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence;  and  I  wish  that  all  others  could  be  as  easily 
managed.  I  shall  keep  this  open  to  say  all's  well  at  the  time  of 
despatch.  It  has  been  written  at  various  times,  as  I  could 
snatch  moments  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  is  now  April  the  13th.  I  took  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  30th  of  March.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  face. 
It  is  much  as  it  was  when  I  parted  from  you.  The  doctor  is 
at  present  attacking  it  daily,  but  gently,  with  nitric  acid  and 
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arsenic.  Whether  th,e  effect  will  be  more  complete  than  it  was 
before,  time  will  show.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  sister. 
Deer  Park  must  be  beginning  to  be  delightful.  When  I  think 
how  happy  I  was  and  should  have  been  there,  and  afterwards 
at  Stoke  Gifford,  it  requires  the  conviction  that  I  have  acted 
according  to  duty  to  reconcile  me  to  the  sacrifice  that  I  have 
made.  God  grant  that  we  may  all  meet  again,  and  enjoy  a 
renewal  of  the  same  happiness. 

"  Your  affectionate, 

"  C.  T.  IVlETCALFE." 

He  arrived  at  Kingston  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th  of  March.  The  streets  were  lined  with  troops ; 
and  the  whole  male  population  of  the  place  turned 
out  to  greet  him.*  If  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  received  could  have  soothed  his  anxieties,  he 
would  have  derived  solace  from  these  demonstrations 
— ^but  he  knew,  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  of 
Kingston,  that  there  was  a  period  of  trouble  and 
excitement  before  him.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  sworn  in  as  Governor-General  of  the  Canadas 
and  their  dependencies. 

*  The  following  passage  of  a  letter,  which  they  did  with  great  enthusiasrn. 
written  at  the  time  hy  a  newspaper  The  various  branches  of  the  Fire  De- 
correspondent,  describes  the  manner  partment,  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
of  Metcalfe's  reception : — "  Sir  Charles  and  the  National  Societies,  turned  out 
Metcalfe  arrived  about  hfdf  an  hour  with  their  banners,  whiph,  with  many 
ago.  He  came  from  the  American  sleighs  decorated  with  flags,  made 
side,  in  a  close-bodied  sleigh  drawn  quite  a  show.  The  streets  from  Daley's 
by  four  greys.  He  was  received,  Hotel  to  the  Governor's  residence 
on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Arthur-  were  lined  by  the  military.  Sir 
street  (Ives'  Wharf),  by  an  immense  Charles,  after  a  turn  through  two  or 
concourse  of  people.  The  military  three  streets,  from  the  place  of  hit 
escort  was  composed  of  a  detachment  landing,  accompanied  by  the  proces- 
of  the  Incorporated  Lancers,  and  the  sion,  went  to  his  residence.  SirCharles 
guard  ofhonor  from  the  23rd  Kegiment.  Metcalfe  is  a  thorough-looking  £ng- 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  disap-  lishman,  with  a  jolly  visage.  He  looks 
pointments  as  to  the  time  of  the  arri-  older  than  he  really  is,  but  this  may 
val,  the  male  population  of  the  place  proceed  fh>m  the  fatigues  of  his  very 
turned  outeit  matte  to  greet  Sir  Charles,  rough  journey." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

[1843—1845.] 

THE   GOVERNMENT  OT  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Consdtation — Responsible  GoTcmment — How  to  be  Inter- 
preted— State  of  Parties — The  ExecutiTC  Council — Banning  of  IXfficiilties 
— Rapture  with  the  Council — ^Prorincial  Addreaaes — Formation  of  a  Nor 
Council — General  Election — ^Tfae  New  Session — Metcalfe's  IMflcuItiee. 

And  now  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  began  to  look  the 
difficulties  of  liis  position  fairly  in  the  face.  Th^ 
were  great ;  and  he  scarcely  hoped  to  oyeroome 
them.  But  he  addressed  himself  to  his  work  in  a 
quiet,  resolute  spirit,  with  the  calm  consciousness  of 
a  man  knowing  that  he  was  about  to  do  his  best,  in 
all  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  that  there  were  no 
personal  considerations  to  cause  him  to  swerve  one 
hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  had  not 
come  to  Canada  to  serve  himself — ^but  to  serve  the 
State.  If  he  failed,  therefore,  his  failure  would 
have  been  forced  upon  him ;  it  would  not  be  self- 
incurred. 

The  more  closely  he  looked  at  the  difficulties 
before  him,  the  more  formidable  they  appeared  to 
be.  He  found,  iudeed,  that  they  were  far  greater 
and  more  complicated  than  those  which  he  had 
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overcome,  bj  the  mere  force  of  an  honest  purpose 
and  a  condliatorjr  spirit,  on  the  distracted  West- 
Indian  island.  They  were  formidable  because  they 
were  only  to  be  subdued  either  by  evolving  a  crids, 
which  for  a  time  must  have  ocmvulsed  the  colony, 
or  by  a  sacrifice  of  princqile  to  which  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  such  a  man  to  submit.  The  party- 
spirit  which  was  rending  Jamaica  on  his  arrival 
startled  the  Indian  Governor.  He  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conciliate  one  party  without  offending 
another.  But  in  Canada  the  curse  of  faction 
appeared  before  him  so  swollen  and  exaggerated, 
that  he  wondered  the  evils  with  which  he  had 
contended  during  his  former  Government  had  ever 
disquieted  Imn  at  all. 

His  first  care  on  establishing  himself  in  Eongston 
was  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Government  over  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  preside.  He  found  in  Ca- 
nada a  Legislature  embracing,  as  in  Jamaica,  three 
constituent  parts  : — ^the  Governor,  or  representative 
of  the  Crown ;  the  Legislative  Council,  nominated 
by  the  Crown ;  and  the  Representative  Assembly, 
elected  by  the  people.  But  there  was  a  very 
important  difference,  in  respect  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Govemmrait  was  practically  adminis- 
tered, between  the  West-Indian  ishmd  and  the 
North- American  province;  for  whereas  in  the 
former  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Council  was 
one,  and  the  office-holders  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed retained  their  places  during  good-conduct,  in 
the  latter  there  was  a  separate  Executive  Council, 
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liolding  office  virtually  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  though  nomi- 
nally appointed  by  the  C5rown.  This  Executive 
Council  was  composed  of  members  of  both  Houses 

principally  of  the  Lower  House,  to  which  thqr 

declared  themselves  directly  responsible. 

This,  in  fact,  was  that  B/Csponsible  Government 
of  which  subsequently  so  much  was  heard  in  all 
discussions  on  Canadian  affairs.  The  responsibility 
Avas  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
a  niigority  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  They  pro- 
fessed to  govern  the  province  through  that  majorily. 
They  represented,  indeed,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and,  therefore,  governed  through  and  for  the 
community.  So  far  was  this  theory  of  Responsible 
Government  sufficiently  sound — ^but  when  it  came 
to  be  reduced  to  practice  there  were  some  obtrusive 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful  application. 
And  among  the  most  difficult  questions  which  sug- 
gested themselves  was  this — ^What,  under  such  a 
state  of  things,  was  to  become  of  the  Governor- 
General  ? 

This  question  filled  Metcalfe's  mind ;  and  when 
lie  addressed  himself  to  its  solution,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  have  considered,  in  the  first  instance, 
how  his  predecessors  had  dealt  with  the  difficulties 
which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  encoimter.  The 
name  of  Responsible  Government  was,  at  all  events, 
nothing  new  to  the  North-American  Colonies.  It 
had  been  talked  of  by  Lord  Durham ;  and  tried  by 
Lord  Sydenham  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot — ^how  and 
with  what  result  the  new  Governor-General  now 
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clearly  described,  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  his  first 
confidential  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office : 

'*  Lord  Durham's  meaning,"  he  wrote,  "  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  Governor  should  conduct  his  administration  in  concord- 
ance with  the  public  feeling,  represented  by  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  obvious  that  without  such  concord- 
ance the  Government  could  not  be  successfullv  administered. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  what  manner  Lord  Durham  would 
have  carried  out  the  system  which  he  advocated,  as  it  was  not 
brought  into  effect  during  his  administration.  Lord  Sydenham 
arranged  the  details  by  which  the  principle  was  carried  into 
execution.  In  forming  the  Executive  Council  he  made  it  a 
rule  that  the  individuals  comprising  it  should  be  members  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  which  I  believe  there 
was  only  one  exception;  the  gentleman  appointed  to  be  Pre- 
sident being  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Lord 
Sydenham  had  apparently  no  intention  of  surrendering  the 
Government  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council.  On  the 
contrary,  he  ruled  the  Council,  and  exercised  great  personal  in- 
fluence in  the  election  of  members  to  the   Representative 

Assembly I  am  not  aware  that  any  great 

change  took  place,  during  that  period  of  the  administration  of 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  which  preceded  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature— but  this  event  was  instantly  followed  by  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  consequences  of  making  the  oflScers  of  the  Go- 
vernment virtually  dependent  for  the  possession  of  their  places 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  Representative  body.  The  two  extreme 
parties  in  Upper  Canada  most  violently  opposed  to  each  other 
coalesced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  the  office-holders, 
or  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  Ministry  of  that  day,  with  no  other 
bond  of  union,  and  with  a  mutual  understanding  that  having 
accomplished  that  purpose,  they  would  take  the  chance  of  the 
consequences,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to  follow  their  respective 
*?  courses.  The  French  party  also  took  part  in  this  coalition,  and 
from  its  compactness  and  internal  re-union  formed  its  greatest 
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strength.  Those  parties  together  aocomplished  their  joint  pm^ 
pose.  They  had  expected  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  the  AflBemUy, 
but  in  that  were  anticipated  by  the  Govemor-Greneral,  who  in 
apprdienaon  of  the  threatened  rote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
members  of  his  Ciouncil,  opened  negotiations  with  the  b^^^W 
of  the  French  partji  and  that  negotiation  tenninated  in  die 
resignation  or  removal  from  the  Council  of  those  members  wlo 
belonged  to  what  is  called  by  themselves  the  Conservatife 
party,  and  in  the  introduction  of  five  members  of  the  United 
French  and  Eeform  parties.  The  remaining  membea  of  die 
Council  were  either  of  the  so-caHed  Reform  parties,  or  if 
not  formerly  of  that  party,  were  willing  to   fight  under  its 

banners. The  events  were  regarded  bj  sll 

parties  in  the  country  as  establishing  in  full  force  the  sys- 
tem of  Responsible  Government  of  which  the  praodcal  exe- 
cution had  before  been  incomplete. From 

that  time,  the  tone  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  tone 
of  the  public  voice  regarding  Responsible  Government  has  beea 
greatly  exalted.  The  Council  are  now  spoken  of  by  themaebcs 
and  others  generally  as  ^  the  Ministers,'  ^  the  Administration,' 
^  the  Cabinet,' '  the  Government,'  and  so  forth.  Their  pieteor 
sions  are  according  to  this  new  nomenclature.  They  regard 
themselves  as  a  responsible  Ministry,  and  expect  that  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  Giovemor  shall  be  subservient  to  their 
views  and  party  purposes." 

On  the  12th  of  May,  writing  again  to  the  Colonial 
OfiGloe  on  the  same  subject,  Metcalfe  declared  that 
the  question  of  Responsible  Govemment,  as  con- 
strued by  the  Council,  was  now  about,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  put  fairly  on  its  trial,  and  that  the  **  tug 
of  war"  was  about  to  commence : 

"  iViwr,  I  conceive,'*  he  said,  **  is  the  first  time  when  Ae 
scheme  of  ResponsiUe  Government,  as  here  construed,  has 
come  forward  to  be  carried  fally  into  effect  in  any  colony. 
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Lord  Durham  had  no  difficulty  in  writing  at  leisure  in  praise 
of  Responsible  Government,  which  had  no  effect  during  his 
administration,  and  was  treated  by  him  as  a  general  question^ 
without  any  definition  of  the  details  by  which  it  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Lord  Sydenham  put  the  idea  in  force 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  much  restrained  by  it;  and  fi>r 
the  greater  part  of  his  administration  it  had  no  existence,  and 
was  only  coming  into  operation  when  he  died.  Sir  Chailee 
Bagot  yielded  to  the  coercive  effect  of  Lord  Sydenham's 
arrangements;  and  thence  Re^onsible  Grovemment,  as  under- 
stood by  its  extreme  advocates,  is  said  to  be  Sir  Charles  Bagot*8 
policy;  but  though  he  yielded  to  the  extent  of  calling  certain 
parties  into  his  Council,  he  had  not  the  least  intent  of  surren- 
dering his  power  into  their  hands;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  time  the  contest  was  staved  off  by  his  illness;  but  that  very 
cause  rendered  it  more  certain  for  his  successor.  Now  comes  the 
tug  of  war,  and  supposing  absolute  submission  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  I  cannot  say  tliat  I  see  the  end  of  the  struggle  if 
the  parties  alluded  to  really  mean  to  maintain  it." 

Such  were  the  manifestations  of  the  JELesponsible 
Government  over  which  Metcalfe  was  called  upon  to 
preside — not  in  any  sense  as  a  Governor,  but  wholly 
and  solely  as  a  name.  The  illness  of  Sir  CharleB 
Bagot,  which  had  for  some  time  totally  incapa- 
citated him  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  office, 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  carrying  out  unrestrained  their  own  ideas  of  Re- 
sponsible Government,  and,  under  circumstances  so 
favorable  to  its  development,  they  had  run  a  course 
of  unchecked  usurpation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
but  for  the  visitation  of  Providence  which  soon  sent 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  his  grave,  there  would  in  time 
have  been  a  collision  between  him  and  his  Comndl — 
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but  as  it  was,  nothing  had  happened  to  break  the 
shock,  and  Metcalfe  now  felt  that  it  would  be  his  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  heady  opposition  which 
had  been  acquiring  strength  during  the  reigns  of  his 
predecessors. 

To  the  reader  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  a 
Responsible  Government  in  England — ^that  is,  a  Go- 
vernment dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  suffrages 
of  a  majority  in  the  Representative  Assembly;  a 
Government,  indeed,  propped  and  supported  by  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^there  may,  at 
first,  appear  to  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
position  in  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  now  found 
himself ;  and  nothing  very  formidable  in  the  difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  him.  The  Government  of 
England  was  the  Government  of  a  Party.  Every 
Government  in  which  the  representative  element 
preponderates  is  necessarily  the  Government  of  a 
Party.  But  at  the  nominal  head  of  this  Govem- 
ment-by-a-party  in  Engllmd  was  the  wearer  of  a 
crown,  who  might  be  a  child,  a  woman,  or  an  imbe- 
cile old  man,  not  expected  to  do,  but  to  be — ^whilst 
at  the  head  of  this  Responsible  Government,  or 
Govemment-by-a-party,  in  Canada,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  that  the  mother  country  could 
send  forth — a  delegate,  indeed,  selected  on  accoimt 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  for  the  post  of 
the  chief  ruler  of  our  North- American  possessions. 
It  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the 
practice  of  the  British  constitution  that  the  Sove- 
reign should  be  a  cypher ;  but  it  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  or  the  practice  of  Colonial 
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Government  that  the  Governor  of  a  colony  should 
be  one.  If,  then,  B;esponsible  Government,  as  con- 
strued by  the  dominant  party  in  Canada,  was 
thenceforth  to  be  brought  into  fuU  operation,  the 
great  question  which,  as  I  have  said,  remained  to 
be  solved,  was,  "  What  was  to  become  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General ?" 

Now,  Govemment-by-a-party  might  be  a  very 
good  thing;  and  the  Governor-Generalship  might 
be  a  very  good  thing.  But  it  appeared  to  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  that  the  two  institutions  were 
incompatible  with  each  other.  To  assimilate  and 
amalgamate  them  it  was  necessary  either  that  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Government,  whatever  designa- 
tion he  might  bear,  should  be  a  mere  cypher — ^a 
seal — existing  and  not  doing ;  or  that  he  should  be 
practically  one,  the  chief,  of  the  Ministry,  identifying 
himself  with  the  party  to  which  he  is  attached,  and 
rising  or  falling  with  that  party.  Under  such  a 
system  of  Responsible  Government  the  nominal 
head  of  the  administration  might  be  either  what  the 
King  or  the  Premier  is  in  England.  But  Metcalfe 
now  found  that  he  was  expected  to  be  something 
which,  as  far  as  his  own  knowledge  extended,  was 
utterly  without  a  prototype  in  the  Constitutional 
History  of  the  world. 

It  was  said  by  some  who,  at  this  time,  looked 
quietly  on  whilst  the  principle  of  Responsible  Go- 
vernment was  developing  itself  in  Canada,  that 
thenceforth  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  lead  the  Ministry,  and  that  coming  with 
the  prestige  of  high  authority  and  a  made  reputa- 
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tion,  as  well  as  with  the  weight,  in  all  pvobi^bilitj, 
of  superior  taleats  and  more  extensiye  adininiatoative 
experience,  he  would  be  able,  in  a  little  tibca^  to 
mould  the  opinions  and  to  shape  the  measures  of  his 
Council.  There  is  something  at  least  plaoaihle  in 
this ;  and  if  Metcalfe  had  seen  his  way  to  such  a 
solution  of  the  question,  he  would  eagerly  haye 
seized  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from  the 
difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  But  the 
opinion,  although  that  of  practical  men,  had  little 
but  theory,  after  all,  to  recommend  it.  Doubtless 
Metcalfe  smiled  complacently  at  the  idea  of  his 
leading  such  a  Council  under  such  drcnmstaiices ; 
and  turned  firom  the  contemplation  of  this  pleasant 
picture  of  the  entente  cordiale  between  a  moderate 
and  a  ductile  Council  and  a  mild  paternal  QoY&mat 
to  the  menacing  reality  before  him. 

He  was  called  upon  to  govern,  or  to  submit  to  the 
Government  of  Canada,  by  a  pariy ;  and  the  jmrty 
by  which  he  was  to  govern  was  one  with  which  he 
had  no  sympathy.  It  was  rather  a  combination  of 
parties  tlian  a  single  faction — a  combioation  of  two 
parties,  the  principles  of  neither  of  which  MetoaUe 
could  bring  himself  to  approve.  He  had  some  con- 
ception of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  province,  before 
he  set  his  foot  on  Canadian  soil ;  but  he  had  no 
clear  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  party-spirit 
was  eating  into  the  very  Hfe  of  the  colony,  or  the 
embarrassment  which  must  beset  him  as  soon 
as  ever  he  attempted  to  do  justice  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  irrespectively  of  the  fiaotions 
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to  which  they  belonged.*  But  now  that  he  came  to 
take  accoimt  of  the  obstacles  to  success,  he  found 
that  they  were  far  greater  than  he  anticipated  when 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Grorermnont.  He  found 
that  howerer  potent  might  hare  been  the  watohr 
word  of  ^^  Reconciliation"  in  Jamaica^  in  Oanada  it 
could  avail  him  nothing  to  allay  animosities  and  to 
engender  peace. 

He  found  that  there  were  three  parties  in  the 
colony,  and  more  than  three  races  of  men.  He 
found  that  there  was  a  loyal  Conservative  party ;  a 
Liberal,  or  B/cform,  party ;  and  a  French-^Canadian 
party,  t  The  first  was  composed  principally  of 
Englishmen ;  the  second,  oi  Englishmen,  Irishmei^ 
and  people  of  American  stock ;  the  third  consisted 
entirely  of  the  old  French  settlers,  who  since  the 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  had  been  gradually 
rising  in  importance.  It  was  only  among  the  first 
of  these  three  parties  that  loyalty,  as  rignifying^ 
attachment  to  the  mother  country,  existed  in  any 

*  ''The  Tiolence  of  partj-^jiirit,'*  Tories  and  Orangemen. Th» 

he  wrote  to  the  Home  Grovemment  on  Freoch  party  is  the  strongest,  ftem 

the  25th  of  April,  **  forces  itself  on  heing  thoroughly  united  and  acting 

one's  notice  immediate^  on  arrival  together  almost  as  one  man.    Unless 

in  the  colony;  and  thr^Uens  to  he  the  any  question  were  to  arise  which 

source  of  all  the  difficulties  whidi  are  would  unite  the  discordant  English 

likely  to  impede  the  suooeasftd  admi-  parties  in  a  common  feeling,  theFtunch 

nistration  of  the  GoTemment  for  the  party,  from  its  compactness,  could  in- 

welfare  and  happiness  of  the  coontiy."  mifinoe  the  TOtes  of  the  Assemhlj 

t  "The  parties,"  wrote  Metcaue,  more  than  any  other."    This  par^ 

''intowhich  the  community  is  divided,  had  only  recently  risen  into  power* 

are— the  French-Cana^Kan  party,  the  It  had  before  been  excluded  from 

Keform  party,  and  the  Conservative  office;  but  under  the  administration  of 

party;  I  use  the  names  by  which  the  Sir  C.  Bagot  had  been  admitted  to  its 

parties  designate   themselves.     The  thavei  of  the  resfoasihle  offiees  of  the 

Keform  party  are  b^  their  opponents  Btate,  inc|i)ding  feiits  in  thebEzecutive 

branded  as  Repubhcans  and  Rebels,  Cornell, 
and  the  Conservatives  by  theifB  9a 
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force.  It  was  only,  thereforCi  with  that  paHy  that 
Metcalfe,  as  the  representatiye  of  the  Imperial 
Goyemment,  could  properly  sympathise.  But  that 
party  was  the  Opposition  of  the  day.  The  B/eformers 
and  the  French-Canadians  constituted  the  majority 
in  the  E/cpresentative  Assembly,  and,  therefore,  the 
Executive  Council — ^the  Responsible  GovemmCTit — 
which  Metcalfe  found  in  the  province  was  composed 
of  the  leading  men  of  those  two  radical  parties. 

The  difficulty  of  managing  all  these  discordant 
parties  without  a  Council  Metcalfe  might  have  over- 
come ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  Coimcil  rendered 
the  work  almost  an  impossibility.  Determined,  as 
far  as  he  could,  to  abstain  from  identifying  himself 
with  any  party,  and  to  render  equal  justice  to  all, 
he  still  felt  that  the  very  catholicity  which  he  de- 
sired to  infuse  into  his  administration,  might  become 
in  itself  a  new  source  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment. "  The  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue,"  he 
wrote,  soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
Government,  "  with  regard  to  all  parties,  is  to  treat 
all  alike,  and  to  make  no  distinctions  as  far  as 
depends  on  my  personal  conduct,  unless  I  discover, 
which  I  do  not  at  present,  that  principles  and 
motives  are  concerned  which  render  a  different 
course  proper."     But  he  presently  added : 

^^  If  I  had  a  fair  open  field,  I  should  endeavor  to  conciliate 
and  bring  together  the  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  to  win  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  legislative  bodies  by  mea- 
sures calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  in  accordance 
with  public  feeling;  but  fettered  as  I  am  by  the  necessity  of 
acting  with  a  Council  brought  into  place  by  a  coalition  of  parties. 
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and  at  present  in  possession  of  a  decided  majority  in  the  Repre* 
sentative  Assembly,  I  must,  in  some  degree,  forego  my  own 
inclinations  in  those  respects;  although  I  may  still  strive  as  a 
mediator  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  party-spirit.  Even  the  hope 
of  this  may  be  short-lived,  for  any  measure  that  can  be  con- 
strued into  indicating  the  adoption  of  the  supposed  policy  of 
the  party  in  the  Council,  will  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
excluded  party  against  me  personally,  so  as  to  destroy  such 
usefulness  on  my  part  even  in  that  little  degree.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  advantage  of  the  present  system  that  opposition  to  the 
Council  need  not  be  regarded  as  opposition  to  the  Governor, 
as  long  as  the  Council  is  virtually  nominated  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly,  and  that  opposition  to  the  local  admi- 
nistration, even  when  the  Governor  is  an  object  of  attack, 
need  not  be  considered  as  opposition  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." 

The  system  of  universal  toleration  which  Metcalfe 
prescribed  to  himself  as  his  rule  of  conduct,  was  not 
likely  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  parti- 
sans who  composed  his  Executive  Council.  In  the 
composition  of  that  Council,  indeed,  when  he  came 
to  examine  it,  he  found  not  the  least  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  his  career.  He  found  that  there 
were  some  able  and  some  honest  men  in  the  admi^ 
nistration ;  but  that  there  was  a  great  want  of 
moderation  among  them ;  that  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  extreme  opinions,  and  some  of 
them  of  intractable  temper.  Where  there  was 
strong  conscientiousness,  there  was  a  vehemence 
almost  bordering  on  fanaticism;  where  there  was 
most  ground  for  respect,  there  was  also  most  cause  of 
alarm.  They  were  principally  Irishmen,  French- 
Canadians,  or  men  of  American  stock.    The  true 
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British  element  in  the  Executive  Council  was  oom- 
paratively  small. 

The  President  of  the  Council  was  Mr.  Sullivan, 
an  Irishman  by  birth  and  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  a 
man  who,  if  he  had  xmited  consistency  of  political 
conduct  and  weight  of  personal  character  with  the 
great  and  original  talents  which  he  unquestionably 
possessed,  might  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  public  affairs  of  any  country.  His  abilities  had 
been  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Sydenham,  under 
whose  tutelage  he  had  become  a  Liberal.  To  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  he  was  described  as  the  best  writer 
and  the  best  speaker  in  the  colony — ^but  there  the 
commendation  ceased. — ^Mr.  Daly,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  "  Provincial  Secretary"  for  Lower  Canada, 
was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp.  He,  also,  was 
an  Irishman — and  he  was  a  Homan  Catholic ;  but 
although  for  the  latter  reason  his  sympathies  were 
strongly  with  the  Prench-Canadian  people,  or  had 
been,  so  long  as  they  were  oppressed  by  the  domi- 
nant race,  his  feelings,  the  growth  of  education  and 
early  association,  were  of  a  Conservative  and  aristo- 
cratic cast.  All  Metcalfe's  informants  represented 
him  to  be  a  man  of  high  honor  and  integrity ;  of 
polished  manners  and  courteous  address;  a  good 
specimen  of  an  Irish  gentleman.  It  was  added,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  judgment  and  prudence — ^tact 
and  discretion ;  in  short,  a  man  to  be  trusted.  But 
he  was  not  a  public  speaker ;  and,  therefore,  wanted 
weight  in  the  Eepresentative  Assembly.  Of  that 
Assembly,  Mr.  Harrison,  an  English  lawyer,*  Pro- 

*  Author  of  «*  HanisoQ's  Digest" 
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vincial  Secretary  for  Upper  Canada,  was  nominally 
the  "  leader."  He  had  some  years  before  emigrated 
to  the  colony  to  better  his  fortunes  by  agricultxLraJl 
pursuits,  but  had  become  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
Greorge  Arthur,  and  subsequently,  under  Lord 
Sydenham's  administration,  appointed  to  a  seat  in 
the  Executive  Coimdl.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  "  a  person  very  diflBicult  to  describe,  from  want  of 
salient  points  of  character."  His  qualities  were  for 
the  most  part  of  a  negative  description.  Unassum- 
ing and  unaffected,  making  no  display  of  his  talents, 
he  still  got  through  his  business  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  justify  a  belief  in  their  existence.  But  although 
his  character  was  not  clearly  defined,  his  political 
opinions  were ;  and  his  Liberalism  was  at  least  un- 
doubted. 

Of  a  character  and  a  temperament  wholly  opposite 
to  those  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was 
Mr.  Morin,  a  French-Canadian,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.  He  had  been  thrown  in  early  life, 
by  the  troubles  of  his  country,  into  the  stormy  sea 
of  politics ;  but  I  believe  had  followed  the  law  as  a 
profession.  His  character,  as  described  to  Metcalfe, 
would  have  fitted  well  the  hero  of  a  romance.  With 
administrative  abilities  of  the  highest  class,  vast 
powers  of  application,  and  an  extreme  love  of  order, 
he  imited  a  rare  conscientiousness  and  a  noble  self- 
devotion,  which  in  old  times  would  have  carried  him 
cheerfully  to  the  stake.  His  patriotism  was  of  the 
purest  water.  He  was  utterly  without  selfishness 
and  guile.  And  he  was  of  so  sensitive  a  nature,  and 
so  confiding  a  disposition,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  he 
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was  OS  tender-hearted  as  a  woman  and  as  simple  as 
a  child.  But  for  these — ^the  infirmities  only  of  noble 
minds — ^he  might  have  been  a  great  statesman.  If 
the  enthusiasm  and  demonstrativeness  of  bis  cha- 
racter rendered  him  a  striking  contrast  to  Secretary 
Harrison,  he  was  in  these  and  other  respects  also 
rtMuarkably  dissimilar  to  Mr.  Receiver-General  Dunn 
— ail  Eujflishman  of  no  great  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion or  anlor  of  patriotism,  equally  wanting  in  the 
steadier  qualities  of  order  and  precision ;  whilst,  in 
his  devotion  to  the  science  of  politics,  the  earnest 
French-Canadian  i)ut  to  shame  another  of  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Killaly,  an  Irishman,  the  Inspector  of 
Public  Works,  who  was  anxious  for  nothing  so  much 
as  to  escape  entirely  out  of  the  political  arena,  and 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practical  duties 
of  his  department. 

Mr.  Small  and  Mr.  Aylwyn,  both  natives  of  the 
l)rovince,  and  of  American  origin,  were  the  Solicitors- 
General  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  former 
was  described  as  a  well-intentioned  man,  of  more 
than  average  respectability  and  honor ;  whilst  the 
latter  bore  the  reputation  of  the  best  debater  in  the 
Assembly — a  man  of  infinite  adroitness  and  lawyer- 
like sagacity,  skilled  in  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  exposing  the  weakness  of  an 
adversary's  case.  He  had  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  French-Canadians  in  the  time  of  their  utmost 
need,  and  had  been  brought  into  the  Council  through 
the  influence  of  that  party.  But  there  was,  in 
reality,  little  in  common  between  them ;  and  it  was 
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said  that  the  connexion  gave  no  great  satisfaction  to 
the  old  clients  of  the  Solicitor-General. 

The  Inspector-General  of  Accounts,  or  Chief 
Finance-Minister,  was  Mr.  Hinckes.  He  was  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  The  son  of  an 
eminent  Irish  divine,  he  had  settled  in  Canada 
many  years  before,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  The  literature  which  he  cultivated 
was  the  literature  of  politics.  He  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  leading  Liberal  journal,  the 
Toronto  Examiner.  The  ability  with  which  he 
conducted  the  paper  rendered  it  a  formidable  poli- 
tical organ.  From  this  condition  of  colonial  jour- 
nalist, the  influence  of  which  in  troubled  times  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  social  position  it  con- 
fers, he  was  elevated  to  high  ofl&cial  rank  by  Sir 
Charles  Bagot.  Even  the  most  strenuous  of  his 
opponents  admitted  his  fitness  for  the  office  he  held. 
He  was  an  excellent  accountant  and  financier.  It 
was  represented  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  that  he  was 
by  far  the  best  man  of  business  in  the  Council — 
clear-headed,  methodical,  persevering,  and  indus- 
trious. But  as  a  partisan  he  was  vehement  and ' 
unscrupulous ;  with  a  tongue  that  cut  like  a  sword, 
and  no  discretion  to  keep  it  in  order. 

The  two  foremost  men  in  the  Council  remain  yet 
to  be  noticed — Mr.  Lafontaine  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
Attorneys-General  for  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 
The  former  was  a  French-Canadian  and  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  as  he  had 
been,  since  Papineau's  retirement,  the  leader  of  his 
people  before  they  had  been  permitted  to  take  part 
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in  the  Councils  of  the  State.  AH  his  better  quaK- 
ties  were  natnnl  to  him ;  Mb  wone  were  Ike  growth 
<tf  Gurcmnstanoes.  Cradled,  as  he  and  his  pec^le  had 
been,  in  wrong,  smarting  for  kng  years  under  Ae 
oppressiTe  exdasiFaiess  of  tiie  dcMninawt  moe;,  he 
had  become  mistmstfol  and  sosqpicioas;  and  the 
doubts  which  were  continuaOr  floatinr  in  his  mnnd 
had  naturally  engendered  there  indecision  and  in- 
firmity oi  purpose.  But  he  had  many  fine  diane- 
teristics  which  no  evfl  drcmnstanoes  coold  impair. 
He  was  a  just  and  an  honorable  man.  ffis  moires 
were  abore  all  sui^icion.  Warmly  attadbed  to  his 
country,  earnestly  seeking  the  h^piness  of  his 
peo^e,  he  occupied  a  hi^  positiim  radier  by  the 
f(Hce  of  his  moral  than  his  intdlectual  qualities 
He  was  trusted  and  respected  rather  than  admired. 
As  the  leader  of  an  important  and  an  nnited  party 
he  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  eyes  of  Hie  pnUie; 
and  without  any  particular  fitness  for  such  promi- 
nent action,  was  now  about  to  take  a  cons^cuous 
part  in  the  great  events  which  were  rapidly  dcT^op- 
ing  themselyes. 

A  £eff  abler  and  more  energetic  man  was  Mr. 
Bobert  Baldwin — ^the  son  of  a  gentleman  oi  Torcmto, 
of  American  descent,  who  had  formerly  been  a  mem- 
ber of  what  was  called  the  **  Family  Compact"  The 
dder  Baldwin  had  quarrelled  with  his  party,  and 
with  die  characteristic  bitterness  of  a  roi^ade  had 
brought  up  his  son  in  extaremest  hatred  of  his  dd 
associates^  and  had  instilled  into  him  the  most  lib^ 
A  opiniana.  Bobert  Baldwin  was  an  apt  pupil; 
kthsBB  was  snich  in  tha  droamstanees  bnf  whidi 
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he  was  surrounded — ^in  the  atrocious  misgovemment 
of  his  country,  in  the  oppressive  exclusiveness  of  a 
dominant  faction,  and  in  the  political  convulsions 
which  it  had  engendered — to  rivet  him  in  the  ex- 
treme opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth. 
So  he  grew  up  to  be  an  enthusiast — almost  a  fanatic. 
He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest;  thoroughly  con- 
scientious ;  but  he  was  to  the  last  degree  uncompro- 
mising and  intolerant.  He  seemed  to  delight  in 
strife.  The  might  of  mildness  he  laughed  to  scorn. 
It  was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
victory  unless  it  was  gained  by  violence — ^that  con- 
cessions were  valueless  to  him  unless  he  wrenched 
them  with  a  strong  hand  from  his  opponent.  Of  an 
unbounded  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  he  made  no 
allowances  for  others,  and  sought  none  for  himself. 
There  was  a  sort  of  sublime  egotism  about  him — a 
magnificent  self-esteem,  which  caused  him  to  look 
upon  himself  as  a  patriot,  whilst  he  was  serving  his 
own  ends  by  the  promotion  of  his  ambition,  the 
gratification  of  his  vanity  or  his  spite.  His  strong 
passions  and  his  uncompromising  spirit  made  him  a 
mischievous  party-leader  and  a  dangerous  opponent. 
His  influence  was  very  great.  He  was  not  a  mean 
man;  he  was  above  corruption;  and  there  were 
many  who  accepted  his  estimate  of  himself,  and 
believed  him  to  be  the  only  puxe  patriot  in  the 
coimtry.  During  the  iUness  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
he  had  usurped  ttie  Government.  The  activity  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  did  everything  for  him- 
self, and  exerted  himself  to  keep  ev^  one  in  Ms 
pro{^  placet  ^-^  esrtremely  distasteful  to  hhxL    He 
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:  -  telr-^zni;  msL  :*j  le — ipsk:  tie  sanibers  of  the 

-.  .Tjm::-.^r.  T7i.L-i  iolL  'j«;i  admitted  hriie  laipe- 
T3*  i'.  •■  v  .*-t:».m;  iOii  Tii:!!  Metcalfe  bjsssii  dieer- 
tiuj  A.^.-.r^**^^    ^^aMf'fK  i-  rhe  best  of  times,  w^  not 
c-**'^  v.;rs:^  ^'T  sstfeqr.pTi.    The  union  ot  pnKryai 
r.-^r  ^i2w  ^^utv-a:  inresritT  was  rerr  rare  in  the 
».^r.     Inparcal  nen,  not  greatly  admiring  the 
•r^-  ..teii  iix^tiL>er^  C'f  the  Council,  were  yet  Sin  to 
.S.X :-  VI  -:i>f  uLi: ::  ^ouli  be  difficult  to  compose  a 
^.  •    -  \.^:i>c:j .     Merealfe  himself  accepted  it  as  he 
vuiiv    -^  ^c  siii  he  did  not  see  any  possibility  of 
a.«x.i:^'  i  .iir:^.^  f >r  the  better.     On  the  24th  of 
or*!  ic  nr^Cv'  :.^  the  Colonial  Secretair  : 

S;-,:\x*tc  3?,clbj:  Ilia^rt^jle  has  occurred  in  my  com- 
wlust^o:•vi^5^  ^::>.  :>.^  Cc;incil.  3r  with  the  sevend  individnils 
^x  %-Kox  • :  :=^  .v:urv5el     T-rir  views  and  mine  correspond  on 
;^<»:»^  ^jx"i0.cs.     F-CY  iT^j.  genenily,  abk  men.     Serend  of 
j^m  **x  irtiu^^iriil     I  io  ao:  perceire  that  any  benefit  would 
*£K<^  j^vMi  xiiv  vrxc:ioi*^we  cixnii^.     The  point  in  which  I  most 
^v^^  :ttwi*.\^  x\vxv:  :o  bear  ;i  diJerence  with  them  is  their 
^x«  i.M;  ;.  c  o\^wcaL:iieii:  shall  be  administered  in  subser- 
^inj»iv;>(  so  ;ictr  ^xc^t  views.    They  expect  that  the  patronage 
,jf  ^  vVt^mkoi  iiuia  Iw  bestowed  exduavely  on  memben 
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of  their  party,  and  in  support  of  their  influence 

I  dislike  extremely  the  notion  of  governing  as  a  supporter  of 
any  particular  party.  I  wish  to  make  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  conducive  to  the  conciliation  of  all  parties,  by 
bringing  into  the  public  service  the  men  of  greatest  merit  and 
efficiency,  without  any  party  distinction.  My  powers  of  use- 
fulness, little  as  they  might  be  under  any  circumstances,  will  be 
paralysed  by  my  being  forced  in  any  degree  to  act  as  the  sup- 
porter of  a  party " 

And  again,  in  the  same  letter,  he  alluded  to  his 
expectations  and  intentions,  and  spoke  of  the  en- 
croachments which  he  apprehended : 

"  The  general  course  which  I  purpose  to  pursue  towards  the 
Council,  is  to  treat  them  with  the  confidence  and  cordiality  due 
to  the  station  which  they  occupy;  to  consult  them  not  only 
whenever  the  law  or  established  usage  requires  that  process, 
but  also  whenever  the  importance  of  the  occasion  recommend 
it;  and  whenever  I  conceive  that  the  public  service  will  be 
benefited  by  their  aid  and  advice.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
be  on  my  guard  against  their  encroachments." 

A  week  or  two  afterwards,  the  encroachments 
which  he  apprehended  had  commenced.  Lafontaine 
and  Baldwin  were  endeavoring  to  usurp  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  reduce  the  Governor-General  to  a 
mere  passive  instrument  in  their  hands.  Already 
had  the  former  threatened  resignation.  A  cloud  of 
difficulties  was  gathering  darkly  over  his  head.  On 
the  12th  of  May  he  wrote  to  Lord  Stanley : 

*'  I  learn  that  my  attempts  to  conciliate  all  parties  are 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council,  or  at  least  of  the  most 
formidable  member  of  it.  I  am  required  to  give  myself  up 
entirely  to  the  Council;  to  submit  absolutely  to  their  dictation; 
to  have  no  judgment  of  my  own;  to  bestow  the  patronage  of 
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the  Government  exahmweLj  on  thw' ptrdHHUB;  to  ptotofibe 
their,  opponents;  and  to  make  aome  poUb  and  anaqwracid 
declaration  of  my  adheeion  to  thoaa  conditiona^^inohiding  the 
complete  nullification  of  her  IJU^mbfs  Govenmieiit—- •  oouae 
which,  imder  aelf-deceptiony  he  denominatea  Sir  Charka  B^^'s 
policy,  although  it  is  very  certain  that  Sir  CharleB  Bagot  meant 
no  such  thing.  Failing  of  aabnuwon  to  thoee  stipiilatioii%  I 
am  threatened  with  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lafontaine  ibr  one, 
and  both  ]io  and  I  are  fully  aware  of  the  serious  ooneeqiMBces 
likely  to  follow  the  execution'of  that  menace,  from  the  blindness 
witli  which  the  French-Canadian  party  follow  th^  leader. 
.  •  .  .  I  am  disposed  to  hope  that  further  lefleetian  may 
cool  his  ardor,  and  that  I  may  derive  some  advantage  from  the 
aid  of  time.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  although  I  see  the  neces- 
sity for  caution,  I  have  no  intention  of  tearing  up  her  Majesty's 

commission  by  submitting  to  the  prescribed  conditions 

"  The  sole  question  is,  to  describe  it  without  disguise,  whedier 
the  Grovemor  shall  be  solely  and  completely  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council,  or  whether  he  shall  have  any  exercise  of  his 
own  judgment  in  the  administration  of  the  Government?  Such 
a  question  has  not  come  forward  as  a  matter  of  discussion;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  leader  of  the  French  party  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  others  of  his  Council  besides  himself.  .  . 
As  I  cannot  possibly  adopt  them,  I  must  be  prepared  for  the 
consequences  of  a  rupture  with  the  Council,  or  at  least  the 
most  influential  portion  of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  on 
my  part  to  hasten  such  an  event,  or  to  allow  it  to  take  place 
under  present  circumstances,  if  it  can  be  avoided — ^but  I  must 
expect  it,  for  I  cannot  consent  to  be  the  tool  of  a  party,  and  to 
proscribe  all  those  who  defended  their  party  in  the  hour  of  need 
against  foreign  invasion  and  internal  rebellion.  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate for  entire  forgctfulncss  of  past  offences  against  the  State; 
but  it  is  provoking  to  find  that  those  who  claim  amnesty  for 
rebels  and  brigands,  with  whom  to  a  certain  extent  they  sympa- 
thised, are  inveterate  in  their  hostility  to  those  who  were  fiuth- 
ful  to  their  Soverdign  and  country.    The  amnesty  oughtt  9^ 
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least,  to  be  leciprocaT. Government  by  a 

majority  is  the  explanation  of  Responsible  Government  given 
by  the  leader  in  this  movement,  and  Government  without  a 
majority  must  be  admitted  to  be  ultimately  impracticable.  But 
the  present  question — and  the  one  which  is  coming  on  for  trial 
in  my  administration,  is  not  whether  the  Governor  shall  so 
conduct  his  Government  as  to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  obtain  their  sufirages  by  promoting  their  welfare 
and  happiness — nor  whether  he  shall  be  responsible  for  his  mea- 
sures to  the  people,  through  their  representatives — but  whether 
he  shall,  or  shall  not,  have  a  voice  in  his  own  Council ;  whether 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  treat  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  with 
equal  justice,  or  be  a  reluctant  and  passive  tool  in  the  hands  of 
a  party  for  the  purpose  of  proscribing  their  opponents — those 
opponents  being  the  portion  of  the  community  most  attached 
to  British  connexion;  and  the  Governor  required  to  proscribe 
them  being  a  British  Governor.  The  tendency  and  object  of 
this  movement  is  to  throw  oflf  the  Government  of  the  mother 
country  in  internal  affairs  entirely — but  to  be  maintained  and 
supported  at  her  expense,  and  to  have  all  the  advantages  of 
connexion,  as  long  as  it  may  suit  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Canada  to  endure  it.  This  is  a  very  intelli^ble  and  very  con- 
venient policy  for  a  Canadian  aiming  at  independence,  but  the 
part  that  the  representative  of  the  mother  country  is  required 
to  perform  in  it  is  by  no  means  fascinating." 

Erom  these  passages  may  be  gathered  a  clear  oon- 
ception  of  the  causes  which,  as  the  year  advanced, 
threatened  to  precipitate  a  collision  between  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  and  the  members  of  his  Council. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  Responsible  Government 
as  understood  either  by  Lord  Durham  who  had  sug- 
gested, by  Lord  John  Russell  who  had  sanctioned, 
or  by  the  Assembly  which  had  declared  in  favor  of 
the  system.    It  was  a  question  of  Responsible  Gro- 
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Temment  as  the  Lafiontaine-ai^Baldvm  CSomdl 
chose  to  misconstrae  the  origmal  intent  both  <if  the 
Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Legidatnre.  Their  idea 
of  Rej»j>oasible  Goremment  was  the  Garemment  of 
a  Council  supported  by  the  dominant  party  in  the 
RepreseniACire  Assembly,  with  a  Gorenior-Genarad 
employ cti  ry  zhrzz.  as  a  mere  passire  instrument  in 
their  hszl>.  T-:  sorem  through  a  party  was  cme 
thiiu: — :o  srirrrfC'ifzir  eveiything  to  a  party  was  an- 
other. 

Thj.:  M:::il:^  i^tertained  a  strong  personal  dis- 
Ilk-?  :o  azv  I'.rj:.  c:  PartT-GoTemment  is  true;  but 
b^*  sa-iv  :hi^  iieccssin"  of  such  Government  in  Cs^n^uln^ 
arLiI  whaievor  ULiv  Iatc  btx-n  the  habits  of  his  minJ^ 
or  whatever  tlie  ant  ^cedents  of  his  publie  life,  he 
was  not  a  man  obstinately  lo  adhere  to  old  systems, 
or  to  transplant  to  thf»  West  opinions  or  sentiments 
applivtible  only  to  th*-  instiriitions  of  the  East.  It 
Avas  easy  to  say  of  hirn,  that  he  was  an  Oriental 
despot ;  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  Representa- 
tive Government ;  and  that  he  eould  not  brinsr  him- 
self  to  appreciate  or  to  act  in  harmony  with  popular 
Assemblies.  But  he  was  no  bisrot ;  and  he  was  no 
fiX)l.  He  admitted  the  necessitv  of  srovemins:  the 
Canadian  provinces  tlii'ough  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Assembly.  lie  said,  indeed,  it  was  impossible 
to  irovern  in  anv  other  wav ;  but  he  did  not  conceive 
tiiat  it  was  necessary  to  the  harmonious  working  of 

such  a  svstem  of  Government,  that  he  should  en- 

« 

tirely  surrender  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 

It  was  said  that  the  real  source  of  the  antagonism 
between  Metcalfe  and  his  Council  was  to  be  found  in 
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the  personal  character  of  the  former.  And  so, 
undoubtedly,  it  was.  There  was  no  more  prominent 
feature  in  his  character  than  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
to  the  State,  unless  it  were  a  still  stronger  sense  of 
universal  justice.  Perhaps,  in  the  single  quality  of 
conscientiousness,  both  characteristics  are  included. 
By  the  Lafontaine-and-Baldwin  Coimcil,  Metcalfe 
was  called  upon  to  violate  both  his  duty  to  the  Go- 
vernment which  employed  him,  and  his  sense  of 
imiversal  justice.  He  was  called  upon  to  surrender 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  to  do  a  sweeping 
injustice  to  the  Colony.  He  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  endeavor  to  ride  rough-shod  over  local 
institutions.  It  was  always  his  desire  to  act  with 
the  colonial  authorities — ^to  confide  in  and  conciliate 
them.  Against  the  encroachments  of  the  Imperial 
Government  he  had  always  protested.*  He  believed 
that  it  was  his  duty,  as  it  was  his  pleasure,  to  guide 
the  Councils  of  the  Colony,  not  forcibly  to  control 
them  by  any  undue  exercise  of  his  prerogative  as 
the  representative  of  the  Crown.  He  had  rightly 
said  in  Jamaica,  that  "  when  the  two  giants.  Privilege 
and  Prerogative,  have  been  roused  to  a  combat,  it  is 
liard  to  say  where  it  will  terminate;"  but  this 
combat  was  now  about  to  commence. 

It  was  not  provoked  or  invited  by  Prerogative. 

*  See  (page  416)  Metcalfe's  remon-  rating  with  the   island   anthorities, 

strance  against   undue   interference  legisUtive  and  executive,  profiting  by 

vrith  the  independence  of  the  Jamaica  their  good  feelings,  taking  them  hy  the 

Assembly.    **  The  only  question  is,"  hand  and  leading  them  gently  to  erery 

he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Office,  **  how  desired  improvement,  respecting  their 

good  can  best  be  accomplished — whe-  just  rights  as  well  as  those  of  others, 

ther  by  riding  rough-shod  over  the  and  above  all,  by  not  suspecting  and 

island  institutions,  and  knocking  down  distrusting  them?    The  latter  is  the 

right-and-left  everything  that  stands  course  which  naturally  presented  itself 

in  one's  way ;  or  by  cordially  co-ope-  to  me.** 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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Metcalfe  neither    attempted  nor    desired  to  zide 
rough-shod orer the CSanadian CoqaieiL    TheOovBcfl 
endearored  to  lide  roiugh-diod  cfwet  hint ;  to  goad 
him  down  into  the  dust  of  utter  aimihiliitioiu    If  ot 
only  was  it  their  desire  to  deprive  him  of  all  cob- 
troDing  power  as  the  representatire  of  the  Crowii,  to 
deny  his  ri^bt  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  TWAm^flr 
of  the  Conncil,  and  to  reduce  hnn  to  the  levdL  of  one 
of  themselyes,  but  they  desired  and  they  endewrofed 
to  prevent  him  firom  having  any  voice  in  the  CooEBcfl 
at  all.    They  were  not  satisfied  to  stop  short  cf  an 
entire  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the  Govenur- 
GteneraL    They  were  eager  to  reduce  him  to  tiie 
mere  shadow  of  a  name. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  as  Metcalfe 
no  usurper  himself,  so  he  would  not  suffer  the 
pation  of  others.  His  strong  sense  of  public  duty 
kept  him  always  in  his  right  place,  and  made  him 
resolute  to  keep  others  also  in  their  right  places. 
He  had  the  strongest  possible  assurance  that  he  had 
not  been  sent  out  to  Canada  to  be  the  tool  of  a 
party — and  that  party  the  one  least  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country.  Eager  as  he  was 
for  conciliation,  he  still  felt  that  if  he  could  conciliate 
the  Council  only  by  a  base  surrender  of  the  right  of 
the  Crown,  it  was  his  duty,  whatever  it  might  cost 
him,  to  abide  the  consequences  of  a  collision.  He 
saw  plainly  that  things  were  tending  to  this  pass. 
And  he  was  the  more  resolute  not  to  avoid  it  by 
any  unbecoming  concessions,  because  he  saw  with 

aal  distinctness  that   the  question  which  would 
^Estate  it  was  not  less  a  question  of  justice  than 
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a  question  of  prerogatiya  The  questkm  was,  whe* 
ther  all  the  patronage  of  the  eolonj  shonld  be  mat^ 
rendered  to  the  greed  of  party — ^whether  the  just 
claims  of  indiyiduals  and  the  general  well-being  of 
the  province  should  be  sacrificed,  whilst  Baldvrin 
and  Lafontaine  were  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Council  by  an  unscrupulous  purchase  of  rotes  P 

In  this  question  of  patronage  all  the  masafbld 
curses  of  the  bitter  pariy-*spirit  which  was  rending 
the  island  found  outward  expression.  Nothing 
could  have  more  clearly  indicated  the  terrible  extent 
to  which  this  foul  disease  was  corrupting  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  colony. 

At  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  thus  engen^ 
dered  Metcalfe  now  looked  with  feelings  almost 
approaching  to  despair.  In  reply  to  a  friend  in 
England,  who  had  sent  him  a  practical  suggestion 
of  some  value,  he  wrote  on  the  15th  of  July : 

^^  I  wish  that  BQoceasful  Oovemment  d^Mnded  on  such 
matters,  or  could  be  in  any  degree  promoted  by  due  attention 
to  French-Canadian  rank.  There  are  much  more  serious  diffi- 
culties which  nothing  seems  likely  to  surmount — the  mutual 
antipathy  of  races,  which  time  alone  will  subdue;  the  stiH 
hotter  antipathy  of  Reformeis,  as  they  call  themsehrofl  or  Re«- 
publicans  and  Rebels^  as  they  are  called  by  their  opponents*^ 
on  the  one  hand;  and  ConstitutionalicAB  or  ConservativcMi,  as 
they  call  themselves— or  Tories  and  Family-Compact  mea,  m 
they  are  called  by  their  adversaries  on  the  other;  the  Jxo9tUe 
virulence  of  Orangemen  and  Repealers,  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  hot-bed  of  &ctian,  and  fonning  a  new  source 
of  mischief;  the  disappointment  attending  the  Union;  the  im- 
ponibility  of  reconciling  Upper  Canadians  to  the  fixing  of  the 
seat  of  Government  in  Lower  Canada;  and  mce  mni  as  to 

2k2 
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^he  Lower  Canadians,  with  respect  to  Upper  Canada;  the  pro- 
bahility  of  attempts  to  dissolve  the  Union;  the  no  hope  of  good 
in  either  repealing  or  maintaining  it;  my  own  dislike  to  go- 
verning hy  or  with  a  party;  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  im- 
possibility of  avoiding  it.     These  are  the  difficulties  which  beset 
my  path;  and  so  hopeless  is  the  prospect  of  either  public  good 
or  personal  credit,  that  I  should  have  considered  myself  as  fully 
justified  in  declining  what  I  never  invited,  had  I  known  the 
real  state  of  things  when  I  accepted  the  office.     I  cannot  now 
throw  off  with  propriety.    If  equal  love  and  desire  to  do  justice 
to  all  without  distinction  would  suffice  to  secure  contentment, 
I  should  not  despair — ^but  party-spirit  runs  too  high.     The 
wars  of  the  ins  and  the  outs  will  continue  to  rage.     In  short, 
the  chance  of  keeping  those  discordant  materials  in  union  and 
peace  is  hopeless;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  utter 
failure.     My  determination  is  to  do  what  seems  to  be  right  and 
practicable,  and  to  take  the  consequences — but  hope  I  have 
none,  not  even  of  escape.     If  I  could  conscientiously  say,  *The 
thing  is  to  be  done,  but  I  can't  do  it/  I  should  then  be  able  to 
resign  and  make  way  for  another;  but  as  it  is,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  cast  the  burden  on  any  other,  and  must 
toil  on  to  no  purpose  in  the  Slough  of  Despond. — Enough  of 
this  disheartening  subject  !"* 

Not  the  least  of  the  diflGLculties  here  glanced  at 
was  that  involved  in  the  question  then  before  him  of 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  Grovemment.  Since  the 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  this  had  been  a  continual 
source  of  party-strife  and  local  irritation;  and 
Metcalfe  had  strong  apprehensions  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  solution  of  it,  a  revolution  would  be 

*  In  this  letter,  allading  to  the  last  ments  from  the  commencement  of  onr 

'news    ttom    India,    Metcalfe    sajs:  negotiation  for  opening  the  navigation 

**  With  the  exception  of  our  militaxy  of  the  Indus — a  laudable  object,  if  it 

exploits,  I  do  not  like  our  proceedings  could  have  been  accomplished  without 

uiSindh.  If  I  understand  them  aright,  destroying  the  independence  of  an- 

th^  hare  been  a  series  of  encroiush-  other  state." 
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the  resxilt  of  the  decision.  All  through  the  year  the 
question  pressed  heavily  on  his  mind.  At  the  end  of 
April  he  had  written  to  the  Colonial  Secretary : 

"  My  own  opinion  concurs  with  that  of  the  Council.  ^  It 
appears  to  me  that  Montreal  is  decidedly  the  fittest  place  to 
form  the  capital  of  the  United  Province  of  Canada.  It  is  not 
only  the  principal  place  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce; 
but  is  also  the  only  place  where  the  English  and  French  races 
can  amalgamate.  Kingston  is  a  foreign  land  to  the  French- 
Canadians;  except  the  few  gentlemen  who  as  office-holders  are 
drawn  by  their  duties  to  the  seat  of  Government,  it  scarcely 

contains  a  single  inhabitant  of  that  race .     If 

there  were  any  place  in  choosing  which  the  feelings  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canadians  would  unite,  that  would  be  a  motive  for 
selection  which  would  in  my  opinion  over-rule  every  other. 
But  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Place  the  capital  in  Upper 
Canada^  and  the  Lower  Canadians  will  be  dissatisfied.  Place 
it  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Upper  Canadians  will  be  so.  In 
proposing  Montreal^  therefore,  I  do  not  mean  to  promise  that 
such  a  decision  will  not  produce  great  dissatisfaction  in  Upper 
Canada,  for  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  it  will  lead  to  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union." 

At  the  end  of  July  he  wrote  again  on  the  same 
subject : 

*'  The  Union  was  effected  without  the  consent  of  Lowev 
Canada,  and  with  the  hesitating  but  purchased  assent  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  Upper  Canadians  were  induced  to  agree  to  the 
measure  by  the  advantage  of  putting  a  share  of  the  burden  of 
their  debt  and  expenditure  on  Lower  Canada,  by  the  hope  of 
aid  from  the  mother  country  for  the  advancement  of  public 
works,  and  by  a  persuasion — ^it  is  now  added^  by  an  assurance, 
amounting  to  a  promise,  afterwards  apparently  acted  upon,  that 
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the  seat  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Uaited  Provinoe  should  be 
fixed  in  Upper  Canada.  This  persuasion  has  beea  straigth* 
ened  by  the  continuance  of  the  Government  at  Eangston  for 
two  years;  and  its  removal  would  cause  disappointment  and 
resentment.  The  French  party,  it  is  supposed,  would  always 
be  ready  to  promote  a  repeal  of  the  Union;  but  I  confine 
myself  at  present  to  the  circumstances  which  render  a  similar 
feelii^  probable  on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada." 

Tliia  \¥as  one  root  of  party-stidfe,  natural,  indige- 
nous. Anotiher,  which  at  the  same  time  esisited 
uneasy  appr^ensions  in  Metcalfe's  mind,  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  mother  country.  It  seemed 
that  Canada  was  a  clime  in  which  native  and  exotic 
faction  throve  with  equal  luxuriance — ^that  the  latter, 
indeed,  acquired  strength  by  removal  to  a  soil  of  sudi 
vast  reg^ierative  power.  All  the  evils  of  Irish  party- 
strife  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
only  to  appear  there  in  an  exaggerated  shape.  Orange 
lodges  were  in  active  operation,  whilst  Hibernian 
societies  brought  together  the  Irish  Catholics,  and 
each  flaunted  their  colors  and  insignia  in  the  public 
ways.  In  the  summer  of  184i3  the  streets  of  Elings- 
ton  were  placarded  with  bills  inviting  the  people  to 
attend  two  Irish  meetings — the  one  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Repeal ;  the  other,  at  the  same  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  it,  "  peaceably,"  as  the  pla- 
card said,  "  if  we  can ;  forcibly,  if  we  must."  The 
Magistracy  were  in  alarm.  Metcalfe  was  asked 
authoritatively  to  suppress  the  Repeal  meeting ;  but 
he  recommended  that  the  power  of  persuasion  should 
be  laied — and  it  was  tried  with  good  effect.  The 
Bfteeting  was  not  held.    But  stiU  all  the  combustible 
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elements  remained ;  and  tfab^  might  amy  day  burst 
out  in  a  blase. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  mother  country  at  this 
time  rendered  such  an  outburst  in  Canada  extremely 
probable.  Ireland,  £rom  a  state  of  chronic  excite- 
ment, had  been  stimulated  into  a  crisis  offerer  and  de- 
lirium; and  it  was  believed  that  the  first  tidings  of  any 
serious  collision  between  the  Irish  Bepealers  and  the 
[foitish  Government  would  \)e  the  signal  for  sudi  a 
rising  in  the  colony  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  aUay • 
Alarming  rumors  were  afloat  in  the  province.  "  It 
is  supposed/'  wrote  Metcalfe,  in  July,  to  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  "  that  if  any  collision  were  to  occur 
in  Ireland  between  the  Government  and  the  dis- 
affected, it  would  be  followed  by  tiie  pouring  in  of 
myriads  of  Roman  Catholic  Irish  into  Canada  irom 
the  United  States,  assisted  by  the  inindcal  portion 
of  tibie  American  population ;  and  that  they  would 
be  joined  by  the  great  body  of  Boman  Catholic 
emigrants  now  settled  in  this  province.  So  strongly 
has  this  alarm  prevailed,  that  a  gentleman  of  infor- 
mation and  ability,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  recently  brought  to  my  private  secretary 
a  letter  received  from  New  York,  written  by  an 
individual  on  whose  veracity  the  gentleman  relied, 
stating  that  French  officers  were  actively  engaged 
in  that  place  in  drilling  the  Irish,  with  whom  it 
aboimds,  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Canada  im- 
mediately on  the  occurrence  of  any  outbreak  in 
Ireland."  "  I  cannot  say,"  added  Metcalfej^  "  that  I 
give  credit  to  this  intelligence."  *    But  such  reports 

*  Sir  CharUM  MHn^Afi  *>  L^rd  Stanley,  J%S,  1648. 
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kept  the  colony  in  a  continual  state  of  unrest,  and 
fomented  the  strife  between  the  Irish  fiBictioxis  in  the 
province. 

And  so  with  war  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Canadians — ^between  the  Erench  and  English  settlers 
— ^between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Irish — ^be- 
tween the  Badical  and  Conservatiye  English — and 
between  himself  and  his  Council — ^Metcalfe  some- 
times despaired  of  his  ability  to  calm  the  sea  ot 
political  trouble  which  everywhere  was  foaming 
around  him. 

In  the  state  of  mind  which  these  anxieties  engen- 
dered, he  was  doubtless  glad  to  leave  Kingston  for 
a  time  on  a  tour  of  inspection ;  and  to  profit  by 
the  bracing,  invigorating  effects  of  continual  change 
of  scene.  His  reception  throughout  the  province 
was  cordial  and  complimentary.  Everywhere  depu- 
tations, bearing  loyal  addresses,  came  out  to  meet 
the  new  Governor-General,  and  to  do  him  honor. 
But  he  felt  that  all  these  manifestations  of  apparent 
enthusiasm  were  little  more  than  an  outside  show 
of  loyalty  and  respect.  A  brief  letter  to  his  sister, 
written  from  Quebec,  crowds  into  a  few  pregnant 
sentences  the  history  both  of  his  public  and  private 
life — of  his  doings  and  his  feelings  at  this  time : 

SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE  TO  MRS.  8MYTHE. 

*'  Qaebec,  August  27, 184a. 

'*  My  DEAREST  Georgiana, — I  am  making  a  hurried  tour 
through  my  dominions  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
which  I  have  summoned  for  the  28th  of  next  month.  If  grand 
fteeptions^  loyal  addresses,  banners  displayed,  and  triumphal 

slut  oould  afford  comfort  and  assurance,  I  should  have  them; 
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but  I  cannot  say  that  they  do;  for  I  fear  that  the  whole  con- 
cem  is  rotten  at  the  core.  Health  as  usual.  Face  no  better. 
The  ladies  and  children  remain  at  Kingston.  My  love  to  Mr. 
S.^  and  Emy.     Tours  in  haste,  but  ever 

'*  Most  aflectionately, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

The  addresses  of  which  Metcalfe  here  speaks  came 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Colonial  communities  are 
essentially  address-presenting  people.  Almost  from 
the  first  day  of  the  Governor-General's  arrival  in 
the  colony  he  had  been  deluged  with  these  addresses. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  notes  of  welcome, 
expressive  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  confidence 
in  its  representative.  And  now  that  he  was  jour- 
neying through  the  province,  there  was  fresh  occa- 
sion in  every  town  or  village  which  he  visited  for 
similar  congratulatory  manifestations.  They  came 
in  all  forms  and  fashions,  and  were  written  in  all 
styles — some  on  small  sheets  of  thin  letter-paper, 
others  on  vast  expanses  of  parchment ;  some  brief 
in  their  expressions  of  loyalty,  some  diflFuse,  some 
grandiloquent;  some  branching  into  extraneous 
topics,  some  cautionary,  some  didactic ;  some 
almost  objurgatory,  others  almost  entirely  self- 
laudatory;*    and  a  few  steeped  in  that  poison  of 

*  Of  this  clftM  of  addresses  the  fol-  lion,  and  abore  all,  of  the  Christian 

lowing,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  fiu^  first  floated  over  the  then  vast 

town  of  Niagara,  is  an  interesting  wilderness  of  Western  Canada.     It 

illustration:  **  There  are  recollections  was  here  where  the  first  Government 

connected  with  the  district,  now  ho-  of   Upper  Canada  was  organised^ — 

nored  by  joar  presence,  to  which  it  where  its  first  Parliament  ddiberated. 

will  evince  no  anpardonable  pride  if,  It  was  here  that  during  the  last  war 

on  the  present  occasion,  we  briefly  a  mthless  invader  applied  the  torch 

call  your  Excellency's  attention.    It  of  desolation,  and  by  wantonly  bnm- 

was  here  that  the  British  standard,  ing  down  every  habitation  in  ]^agara 

emblematic  of  intelligence,  ciTilisa-  (then  Newark)    proTdced   a  spirit 
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party  which,  go  where  he  would,  MeinnUe  ftmnd  it 
impossible  wholly  to  escape. 

In  many  of  these  addresses  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
places  through  which  Metcalfe  passed  approadied 
him  with  petitions  to  aid  them  iq  their  industrial 
undertakings.  There  were  rising  towns  or  flourish- 
iQg  villages,  on  spots  which  a  few  years  before  had 
been  howling  wildernesses.  The  visilde  eagiis  of 
progress  which  repeatedly  met  him  as  he  weat,  and 
the  vast  capabiUty  of  stiU  greater  development 
throu^  the  agency  of  reproductive  works^  filled 
Metcalfe  with  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  the  proB- 
perity  of  so  noble  a  country,  los^  retarded  by  mis- 
govemment,  should  now  again  be  obstructed  l^ 
the  curse  of  an  unquenchable  party-spirit.  Tbete 
was  something  childlike  in  the  eonfidance  with 
which  some  of  the  people  ap^M-oached  hinft,  and 
beautiful  iq  their  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
paternal  kindness  of  his  predecessor.  Except  in 
places  where  Toryism  in  its  worst  form  was 


Mrhich  soon  carried  retribution  into  opportunity  offers,  cany  into  effect 

the  enemy's  land.    It  was  here  that  the  expressed  intention  of  your  Bk- 

tlieyictories  of  Stoncy  Creek,  Lundy's-  ccUency's  immediate  predecessor,  to 

lane,  and  Qacenston  Heights,  attested  take  such  uteps  as  will  restore  Brocks 

the  unswerving  loyalty  and  dauntless  monument  to  a  condition  worthy  tbfi 

bravery  of  those  upon  whom,  on  those  character  of  the  province  and  olf  the 

trying  occasions,   devolved  the  pri-  hero  whose  achievements  it  is  intended 

vilege  of  sustaining  British  fame.    It  to  perpetuate.    To  the  Niagara  di8> 

M-as  here,  too,  that  one  of  your  pre-  trict,  prominent  in  historical  recdUec- 

decessors  gloriously  fell  whilst  in  the  tions,  sublime  in  the  natural  soenefy 

courageous  discluirge  of  his  duty ;  and  it  presents,  distinguished  by  the  often- 

almost  within  view  rises  a  monument  times  proved  loyalty  of  its  inhabitaQts, 

to  preserve  his  memory,  and  to  sti-  we  heartily  bid  your  Excellency  wd- 

mulate  those  who  behold  it  to  heroism  come;  and  trust  that  a  respite  firom 

like  his,  erected  by  a  people  who  ve-  the  toils  and  cares  of  official  life  will 

nerate  his  name;  and  who  never  look  be  as  satisfactory  to  you  as  the  op- 

on  that  monument,  shattered  as  it  portunity  of  thus  addressing  your  Elx- 

now  is  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  cellency  is  gratifying  to  as." 

nameless  ruffians,  without  anticipating  Guernsey  may  well  be  proud  of  her 

that  your  Excellency  will,  as  soon  as  hero. 
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pant,  strong  indications  of  ihe  attacbm^it  with 
which  Sir  Charles  Bagot  had  heen  regarded,  and  of 
sorrow  for  his  death,  met  the  new  Governor-General 
as  he  advanced.  "  Like  fond  children  recently  de- 
prived of  one  good  parent,*'  said  the  framers  of  one 
of  these  addresses,  "we  anxiously  hope  that  you 
will  long  he  blessed  with  health  to  enable  you  to 
perfect,  under  Providence,  your  great  wish  of  seeing 
Canada  as  one  family — united,  happy,  and  pros- 
perous. Such  a  state  we  fondly  hope,  under  your 
auspices,  is  not  ££0*  distant;  and  to  assist  in  its 
production  we  pledge  our  loyalty,  industry,  and 
charity  one  towards  another."  In  a  somewhat 
similar  strain  of  charity  and  good-will  the  Lqsh 
inhabitants  of  Brantford  approadied  him.  "We 
anxiously  wish,'*  they  said,  "  to  live  in  peace  and 
good- will  with  our  fellow-men  of  every  creed  and 
clime,  and  will  hail  with  delight  reciprocal  feelings ; 
for  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  nothing  conduces 
more  to  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  a  town  or 
people  than  peace  and  good  order." 

Addresses  conceived  in  this  spirit  it  was  simply  a 
pleasure  to  receive — but  others  came  to  him  bitterly 
complaining  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  tbe 
country  was  paralysing  the  iodustry  of  the  people ; 
tainting  the  fount  of  justice;  aoid  impeding  the 
spread  of  education.  "  Oar  agriculture,"  said  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Oompton : 

*^  Our  agrioalture,  npon  which  we  depend,  is  depressed  be- 
yond example.  We  have  no  market.  Tbe  Americans  shot  us 
out  of  their  markets,  and  are  then  suffered  to  come  and  force 
us  from  our  own.    Our  municipal  amtitaiions  ave  incflBcJent. 
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Our  school  laws  are  of  no  benefit.  The  administration  of  jm- 
tice  is  not  what  it  should  be.  We  aie  deprived  of  what  ve 
consider  to  be  our  just  share  oT  such  public  funds  as  are  from 
time  to  time  expended  on  public  improvements;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  a  feeling  of  strong  but  silent  discontent  per- 
vading our  community  from  one  end  of  the  township  to  tbe 
other. 

^^  We  also  feel  bound  to  state  our  conviction  that,  in  tbe 
present  state  of  public  feeling,  nothing  but  a  strong,  impartial, 
and  honest  Government — a  Government  that  is  impressed  with 
the  fear  of  God — a  Government  such  as  we  believe  your  Ex- 
cellency has  both  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  administer, 
can  save  our  country  from  anarchy  and  confusion/* 

Of  the  unhappy  state  of  public  feeling  thus  ar- 
resting the  prosperity  of  the  country,  Metcalfe,  ever 
since  his  arrival,  had  seen  in  the  addresses  presented 
to  him  many  deplorable  signs.*  For  example,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Pelham,  in  the  Nia- 
gara district,  introduced  into  their  address  of  welcome 
the  following  ominous  passage : 

"  We  have  learned  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  unusual  efforts 
have  been  made  to  weaken  your  Excellency's  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  and  the  other  members  of 
your  Cabinet;  but  we  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  assure  your 
Excellency  that  we  have  long  known  them,  and  believe  them 
to  be  real  friends  to  the  country  and  to  British  rule;  and  we 
do  hope  that  your  Excellency's  confidence  in  them  will  not  be 
diminished  by  any  representations  made  by  the  enemies  of 
Responsible  Government." 

On  whatever  side,  or  in  whatever  shape,  this  evil 
spirit  of  partisanship  manifested  itself  in  the  ad- 

*  Sometimes  two  addresses  would    each  oi^iitning  to  be  Me  addreis  of  the 
come  to  him  from  the  same  place —    people. 
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dresses  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  remonstrate  against  the 
unseemly  display.  To  this  address,  therefore,  he 
answered  calmly  but  reproachfully : 

"  Youhave  been  misled  in  supposing  that  any  efforts  have 
been  made  to  weaken  my  confidence  in  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  unless  you  allude  to  public  addresses  whichi 
like  your  own,  have  been  made  the  vehicles  for  the  conveyance 
of  party  opinions — a  practice  which  I  must  always  deprecate 
when  it  leads  on  either  side  to  inculpatory  imputations  against 
opponents.  It  is  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, on  all  occasions  of  difficulty  and  importance,  that  I  hope  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  the  Government  entrusted  to  me 
by  our  gracious  Sovereign,  in  obedience  to  her  Majesty's 
commands,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  the  welfare,  harmony, 
and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada." 

To  the  other  party,  when  they  approached  him  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  replied  in  the  same  strain.  The 
constitutionalists  of  Orillia  gave  utterance  in  an 
address  to  their  desire  to  see  the  expulsion  from 
the  Council  of  the  Baldwin-and-Lafontaine  section 
of  it : 

"  It  is  with  great  reluctance,"  they  said,  "  we  undertake  the 
task,  yet  justice  to  ourselves  compeb  us  to  state  our  decided 
disapproval  of  the  policy  pursued  by  our  late  Governor-General 
— a  poUcy  which,  if  persisted  in,  we  are  fully  convinced  would 
tend  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences — the  sole  apparent 
motive  kept  in  view  by  the  Executive  having  been  to  reward 
disloyalty  and  disafiection,  and  to  punish  all  who  wish  well  to 
our  glorious  constitution.  Your  Excellency  must  ere  this  be 
aware  that  almost  every  appointment  to  office  which  has  been 
made,  has  been  of  individuals — not  the  best  men  who  could  be 
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yoor  connexion  with  tlie  mother  country  would  now  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  pouring  the  healing  balm  of  forget- 
fulness  on  old  sores,  and  cherishing  Christian  love  and  charity 
towards  all  youi  iellow*coimtryiiien.**^ 

It  must  have  been  a  relief,  indeed,  to  Sir  Cliarles 
Metcalfe  to  turn  aside  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
pariy-heats  and  animosities  engendered  in  the  huxmU 
of  the  European  settlers  in  this  noble  North- Ame- 
rican province,  to  the  trusting  simplicity  and  child- 
like affection  with  which  the  remnant  of  the  indi- 
genous people  crept  to  the  feet  of  their  new  Gover- 
nor. Among  other  addresses  presented  to  Metcalfe 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  during  his 
autumnal  tour,*  were  some  from  the  Red-Indian 
tribes,  presented  for  the  most  part  through  their 
Christian  teachers*  The  following,  presented  at  the 
former  period,  may  be  accepted  as  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  these  Indian  addresses ;  and  before  the 
reader  returns  to  contemplate  the  miserable  party- 
strife  of  the  white  men,  it  may  be  pleasant  to  dwell 
upon  the  picture  which  it  presents.  It  was  written  in 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  signed  by  eight  Ojibe- 

*  Of  the  multitude  of  addresses  spect  to  drafts  of  public  letters,  that 
presented  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  of  the  datev  intended  to  be  recorded,  is 
which  the  originals  are  before  me,  a  not  always  that  on  which  a  despatch 
considerable  number  are  without  date;  is  actually  drafted,  and  that  in  official 
and  it  is  only  by  internal  evidence  communications,  tberefoiev  it  is  sel- 
that  the  time  of  their  presentation  dom  determined  until  the  fair  copy  is 
is  to  be  determined.  In  the  prepara-  presented  fbr  signature^  To  a  large 
tion  of  this  work,  from  first  to  last,  number  of  dateless  papers,  however, 
I  hare  had  to  contend  with  no  greater  which  hare  come  before  me,  tins  re- 
difficulty  than  that  obtruded  in  my  mark  doe*  ool  tspjitj.  It  has  some- 
way by  the  f^quent  absence  of  dates  times  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
from  tlie  letters  and  dociraients  con-  Terity  the  dates,  but  I  beUeve  that  I 
stitating  my  principal  materials.  Even  have  not  failed  in  any  instance 
Metcalfe  himself,  an  exact  man  of  where  such  veriflcation  has  been  im- 
bo^nesa,  was  not  always  very  precise  portaal,  so  that  the  loss  has  been  en- 
in  dating  his  letters  and  papers.  It  tirely  my  own. 
ought,  properly,  to  be  added,  with  re- 
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way  and  some  other  chiefs,  on  behalf  of  some  1200 
members  of  their  tribes  : 

^^  Great  Father, — ^We,  your  Red  children  of  this  mig^ 
land,  bid  you  welcome  ;  the  welcome  of  true  and  loyal  hearta 

"  Great  Father, — ^In  you  we  see  the  envoy  of  our  bebved 
mother,  whose  strong  arm  reaches  across  the  vast  salt  waten  to 
support  our  weakness,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  the  hmigij 
of  our  now  scattered  and  enfeebled  race. 

'^  Great  Father, — ^Without  her  assistance,  the  Red  men,  the 
first  and  once  the  sole  possessors  of  the  soil,  would  live  but  ia 
fable.  The  memory  of  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
traditions  of  old  men  would  alone  recall  their  existence  and 
destruction. 

**  Great  Father, — We  thank  her ;  gratitude  warms  our 
breasts,  and  nothing  can  sever  the  strong  cords  of  afl&ctioa 
which  bind  us  to  her  and  our  British  brethren. 

'*  Great  Father, — We  hope  the  protection  we  have  enjoyed 
from  the  distant  time  when  we  first  beheld  the  proud  flag  of 
the  '  Red  coat'  will  never  cease  to  be  extended  to  us.  With- 
out it  we  must  die. 

"  Great  Father, — We  are  feebly  attempting  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  your  people  ;  we  see  them  increase  whilst  we 
wither  and  perish  like  the  autumn  leaf  ;  but  we  also  will  cease 
to  be  hunters,  and  seek  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  that  food 
for  our  wives  and  children  for  which  we  vainly  toil  in  our 
rapidly  disappearing  forests. 

*^  Great  Father, — Lend  us  your  ear.  Grive  us  your  fostering 
care  to  assist  our  young  efforts,  and  hearken  not  to  those  who 
would  say,  *  The  Red  men's  lands  are  wastes  in  the  midst  of  cul- 
tivation, they  are  slothful  and  unworthy  of  support.'  But  we 
know  you  are  our  friend,  for  you  come  from  our  mother,  and 
needless  must  be  the  prayer  and  the  caution.  The  young  bird 
flutters  round  the  nest  in  which  he  has  been  reared  befoie  he 
ventures  to  open  his  wings  to  the  wind;  his  flight  is  slow  and 
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keayy  until  success  induces  him  to  venture  boldly  into  the  air. 
So  is  it  with  us ;  and  may  we  be  like  that  young  bird. 

"  Great  Father, — ^We  are  anxious  that  to  our  youth  should 
not  be  closed  the  wisdom  of  the  White.  We  are  anxious  to 
worship  the  God  you  worship,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
assistance  we  have  alr^y  received;  but,  Father^  do  for  us 
what  you  can,  that  it  may  be  increased. 

•*  Great  Father, — We  are  fearful  to  blend  with  these  our 
words^  which  are  all  of  joy  at  your  arrival,  one  whisper  which 
should  partake  of  sorrow;  but,  Father,  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  our  dear  friend — ^he  who  after  you  is  our  great  chief — ^is 
to  be  taken  from  us;  that  he  whose  sole  aim  has  been  to 
render  us  happy,  whose  constant  advice  that  we  should  work 
and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  industry  was  no  longer  to  watch 
over  us.  Oh,  Father,  let  it  not  be  so  I  Listen  to  the  prayer  of 
your  Red  children,  and  make  us  rejoice  in  his  safety,  not  mourn 
over  his  fall. 

•  "  Great  Father, — Much  could  we  say  to  you,  but  we  know 
your  cares  are  not  for  us  alone,  and  that  many  claim  your 
attention.  Once  more,  then.  Father,  welcome,  and  as,  in  days 
gone  by,  your  fathers  smoked  with  ours  the  pipe  of  peace  and 
love,  so  we  now  give  you  the  hand  of  brotherhood  and  affec- 
tion, and  may  the  Great  Spirit  of  Christian  and  Heathen,  the 
Great  Creator  of  all,  bless  and  protect  you,  long  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people." 

To  this  address  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  returned  a 
befitting  answer : 

"  To  the  Chiefi  and  Tribes  who  have  eigned  the  Addreee  received 

through  Mr.  Keating  and  Mr,  Jarvie. 

^*  I  THANK  you,  my  children,  for  your  affectionate  welcome. 
*'  '^  Be  assured  of  the  fervent  protection  of  her  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  of  my  good-will  towards  you,  and 
constant  care  of  your  welfare. 

^'  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  are  disposed  to  relinquish  the 
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wiHdering  life  of  huBten  for  the  nfloie  eetded  iiiditry  atmf^ 
culture,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  wiH  leou  iflDpitianee 
benefit  from  the  diaage.  Be  not  diaeounged.  Pinoe  die 
object  with  steadiness,  and  your  labors  wiB  be  iwiaadeJ  inHk 
comfort  and  independence. 

*'  It  will  be  a  most  gratifying  part  of  my  stndy  to  aiUml'lo 
your  laudable  deare  for  fitenay  and  xeligious  instroetioK  ;.  by 
which  your  happiness  in'  both  worlds  will  bemeat  BOnefy  pto- 
ifloted* 

*'  Tour  fears  for  the  life  of  your  father  and  fiisBd,  the:  late 
Cforemor,  are^  alasl  too  well  founded,  and  yon  maf  sbeife 
have  to  deplore  his  remoral  from  this  world;  but  joa  wiU 
derite  consolation  from  the  assurance  that  the  aoob-  of  tke 
good  in  the  hour  of  death  exchange  die  micertainties  of  moftal- 
ezislence  for  eternal  bliss  at  the  throne  of  the  Abniglity^ 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
of  sinful  mankind.  So,  by  Divine  Mercy,  it  will  be  with  tiie- 
departing  spirit  of  your  late  &ther ;  and  so  maj  it  be  witk  jptm 
when,  in  ^e  appointed  time,  your  earthly  oaieer  nsaj  bo 
ended.     Grod  bless  you  all/' 

If,  when  he  wrote  these  sentenoes,  Metcalfe  wished 
that  he  were  the  patriaixihal  head  of  a  tribe  in  aome 
uncorrupted  ootintry,  where  the  only  parfy-atrife 
was  between  Ignorance  and  Knowledge — betw^een 
Heathen  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  on  the  other ;  and  the  only  !Re- 
sponsible  Government  known,  the  responsibiKty  of 
a  Christian  ruler  to  the  great  teacher  of  the  UnivOTse 
— ^there  are  few  who  will  not  sympathise  with  the 
feeling. 

But  there  was  another  kind  of  iResponsible  Gkv 
vemment  still  pressing  him  sorely — still  dogging  hig 
heels  wherever  he  went.  The  subject,  in  sttdb  a 
party-ridden  country,  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
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addresses  pr^bsented  tb  him  during'  Ms^  ioitt.  His 
answer  was  always,  that  he  wais  the  Mend  and  up-» 
holder  of  Besponsible  Grovemiiient — ^but-  that  there 
had  been,  in  some  quarters;  a  misconstruction  of  the 
words.  "  You  entirely  misapprehend  me,"  he  said, 
in  reply  to  an  address  froto  the  Talbot  district,*  **in 
supposing  that  I  am  imwilling  tb  avail  myself  of  the 
information  and  assistance  of  the  Executive  Gouncil. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  always  desirous  of  obtaining 
them,  and  no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  imagine 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  seek  and  receive  their  advice. 
I  found  Responsible  Government  practicaUjr  acknow- 
lodged  in  this  colony,  and  I  have  endfeavored  to 
carry  it  out  for  the  public  good.  It'  may,  however, 
be  pushed  to  an  extreme  which  would  render  it  im- 
practicable ;  and  that  is  the  case  When  it  is  attempted 
to  render  the  Governor  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
a  Council,  demanding  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  should  be  surrendered  to  them  for  party 
purposes." 

This  great  question  of  the  meaning"  of  !^sponsibla 
Government  was  now  fast  approaching  a  practical 
solution.  The  Assembly  had  been  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  28th  of  September ;  and  Metcalfe  wa» 
now  hurrying  down  to  Kingston.  fi[e  could  not 
regard  with  much  complacency  the  threatening  pros* 
pects  before  him.  At  one  time,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  his  tour,  he  had  entertained  some 


*  The  Talbot  district  was  a  yerj  ooontiy;  and  the  other  denouncing  Be- 

hot-bed   of  faction.     On   Metcalfe^s  sponsible  GoTemment  as  a  dangerona 

arrival  he  had  received  two  addresses  innovation  that  mast  lead  to  the  dia- 

from  it,  one  calling  upon  him  to  sup-  mption  of  the  colony  from  the  mother 

port  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  country. 
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hope  that,  inasmuch  as  that  all  the  members 
Ministry  were  not  disposed  to  advance  tin 
pretensions,  a  collision  might  be  avoided.* 
hope  did  not  long  sustain  him.  He  knew  that  tbe 
more  violent  section  of  the  Council  was  at  tbe  same 
time  the  more  powerful ;  and  that  whilst  there  was 
no  preponderating  element  on  the  other  side  to  keep 
down  the  extravagances  of  the  Baldwin  and  Lafon- 
taine  party,  a  rupture  might  any  day  occur. 

When  he  thought,  too,  of  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Assembly^  he 
saw,  too,  that  there  was  much  to  render  bis  position 
very  painful  and  embarrassing.  In  the  summer  he 
had  written  to  Lord  Stanley  on  the  subject,  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  which  beset  him  on  every  side, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  his  adopting  a  cause  whkh 
was  calculated  to  give  satisfaction .  neither  to  those 
of  whose  opinions  he  approved,  or  those  with  whom 
he  could  not  sympathise  : 

"  My  chief  annoyance,"  he  wrote,  "  at  present  proceeds  finom 
the  discontent  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  British  partr 


*  On  the  25th  of  June  he  wrote,  in  advice.  No  pretensions  hm^e 
a  private  letter  to  Lord  Stanley: —  advanced  on  their  part  to  renderie- 
**  I  have  got  on  smoothly  with  the  cessary  a  statement  of  opposite  pris- 
Council  hitherto,  with  cautions  on  my  ciples;  and  one  might  almost  suppose 
part,  but  without  any  sacrifice  of  what  that  the  unreasonable  assumptions  be- 
appears  to  be  under  present  circum-  fore  asserted  by  some  of  them  had  been 
stances  the  proper  authority  of  the  abandoned.  I  am  not,  howerer,  wmt 
Qovemor.  The  business  of  the  Go-  of  this;  and  although  I  see  no  reason 
vernment  is  carried  on  by  myself  in  now  to  apprehend  an  immediate  rap- 
communication  with  the  Secretaries;  ture,  I  am  sensible  that  it  may  happen 
no  orders  are  issued  without  my  per-  any  day.  If  all  were  of  the  same 
sonal  direction  or  sanction;  and  only  mind  with  three  or  four,  it  would  be 
those  matters  are  referred  to  the  more  certain.  But  there  are  mode- 
Council  which  the  law  or  established  rate  men  among  them,  and  they  are 
practice  require  to  be  so  dealt  with,  not  all  united  in  the  same  anwamot- 
or  on  which  I  really  wish  to  have  the  able  expectations.** 
benefit  of  their  local  knowledge  and 
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in  distinction  from  the  others.  It  is  the  only  party  in  the 
colony  with  which  I  can  sympathise.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  anti-British  rancor  of  the  French  party,  or  the 
selfish  indifierence  towards  our  country  of  the  Republican 
party.  Yet  these  are  the  parties  with  which  I  have  to  co- 
operate; and  because  I  do  not  cast  them  off,  the  other  party 
will  not  see  that  I  cannot,  and  construe  all  my  acts  as  if  they 
were  the  result  of  adhesion  to  anti-British  policy.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  measures  which  I  have  recommended,  if  adopted, 
will  add  to  this  impression,  although  not  deservedly;  and  I 
shall  be  the  object  of  distrust  and  abuse  to  the  only  party  with 
which  I  sympathise;  for  I  can  hardly  expect  that  an  opportunity 
will  occur  of  which  I  can  avail  myself  to  show  my  feelings 
towards  them.  In  speaking  of  their  discontent,  I  allude  to 
the  indications  of  it  exhibited  by  the  Press  on  that  side.  All 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on 
the  subject  admit  the  difficulties  of  my  position,  and  the  im- 
possibility, with  any  advantage  of  breaking  with  the  party 
supported  by  the  majority,  even  if  I  were  so  disposed.  My 
own  desire  would  be  to  rid  myself  of  connexions  with  any 
parties  exclusively,  and  to  adopt  whatever  measures  may  be 
best,  with  equal  justice  to  all,  with  councillors  selected  from  all 
parties;  but  this  at  present  seems  impracticable,  for  party 
spirit  runs  too  high  to  admit  of  such  an  union. 

^^  This  party  spirit  leads  to  party  conclusions^  and  renders  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conciliate  all  parties.  If  I  have 
already  failed  with  the  one  in  whose  loyal  feelings  I  sympathise, 
it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  be  successful  with  those  for  whose 
anti-British  feelings,  whether  rancorously  hostile  or  coldly 
indifferent,  I  have  an  innate  antipathy.  The  only  system 
likely  to  be  successful  that  rulers  can  adopt  in  dealing  with 
such  feelings  in  subject  is,  I  believe,  to  treat  them  as  if  such 
feelings  did  not  exist;  and  although  this  may  cause  the  really 
loyal  to  abuse  me,  I  shall  never  allow  myself  to  be  angered 
against  the  latter,  for  I  shall  know  that  they  will  do  so  in 
ignorance  of  my  feelings  towards  thqm,  and  &om  not  weighing 
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with  due  consideration  the  dutiee  which  I  have  to  pfrrfiyfin  I 
wish  itbat  I  could  anticipate  the  day  when  <dl  vrgold  befiw- 
<uled,  and  United  Canada  be  really  united  i«.iw^»»y1  Imtmu 
and  attachment  to  the  British  Ciown.  Such  a  firmiilffiUlili 
is,  I  fear,  remote  and  uncertain;  but  I  belieT^,  ncTrrthfliPL 
that  a  laige  portion  of  her  Majesty's  .subjeota  in  thia  g^Joi^sii 
as  loyal  and  as  devoted  as  i^ny  in  any  part  of  ber  domioiopa' 

This^  in  due  course,  came  to  be  demonstrated. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  a  great  struggle  was  faefim 
hjLoi.  At  the  end  of  September^  Sir  Charles  Mci^kqilfr 
met  the  Provincial  Parliament.  His  opening  adr 
dress  was  quiet  and  conciliatory.  He  spoke  of  the 
birth  of  a  Princess;  of  the  death  of  -Sir  Ohaflei 
Bagot  ;*  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  colony  by 
the  increased  facilities  afforded  for  the  importation 
of  Canadian  wheat  into  the  mother  country ;  pf  the 
tour  which  he  had  recently  niade;  of  the  signs  of 
prosperity  he  had  witnessed ;  of  th^e  public  wqAbjji 
progress ;  of  the  loyalty  which  had  been  eyinced ;  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  people  from 
improved  lines  of  communication  ;t  of  the  state  of 

*  MetcaJfe  seems  always  to  have  United  States  to  their  place  of  endnr- 

taken  extreme  pleasure  (in  this  in-  kation  at  New  Tork,  were  recetred 

Btance  it  was  a  melancholy  one)  in  witli  marked  and  affecting  tokens  of 

speaking  with  commendation  either  friendly  respect,  which  indicated  both 

of  his   predecessors    or    successors,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 

The  following  passage  in  whioh  he  a  country  in  which  he  iiad  been  per- 

refers  to  the  death  of  Sir   Charles  sonolly  well  known,  and  aUo  a  gene- 

Bagot  is  very  characteristic:  —  *^  In  rous  sympathy  worthy  of  the  groat 

the  name  interval  an  afflicting  event  nation  by  which  it  was  eTinoed." 
has  occurred  in  Canada,  by  the  de-        f  He   was  always  very  eager  to 

mise  ff  your   late    Governor,    my  improve  and  to  extend  the  roads  of 

immediate  predecessor,  whose  heart  the  province.    Contrast  thia  with  his 

was  devoted  to  the  public;  therefore  minutes  regarding  the  eztenaioo   of 

.^niver|al  regret  has  done  hqnor  to  his  roads  jn  India.   He  hi^l  been  twice  in 

memory  throughout  the  province,  and  England  since  he  wrote  the  latter, 

I  cannot  abstain  from  noticing  that  before  which  he  had  been  thirty  yean 

his  desolate  widow  and  familv,  and  in  India  without  once  bringing  him- 

his  mortid  remains,  in  passing  through  self  into  contact  with  the  growing 

the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  civilisation  of  the  West. 
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the  gacds,  and  the  necessity  of  a  genexBl  improre- 
ment  in  prisons-discipline;  of  the  ^ucaticmal  affiiijps 
of  the  colony;  of  the  state  of  the  finances;  of  tiie 
guaranteed  loan;  of  the  Oustoms  laws  and  other 
matters  of  revenue'.  "  The  welfare  of  Canada/'  he 
said,  in  conclusion,  *'  depends  on  the  results  of  your 
deliberations  on  the  numerous  and  important  ques- 
tions which  will  come  before  you ; .  and  it  will,  I 
trust,  be  the  sole  object  of  your  labors.  It  is  ihe 
anxious  desire  of  her  Majesty's  Groyemment,  and  will 
be  the  constant  aim  of  my  endeavors.  I  humbly 
hope  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  will  crown 
our  united  efforts  with  success. ''  There  was  not  the 
same  heart  in  this  speech  that  there  was  in  hk  fin.t 
address  to  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica.  The  diffe- 
rence is  painfully  apparent.  Metealfe  seemed  to 
look  with  feelings  almost  of  despair  at  the  difficult 
work  which  lay  before  him. 

To  those  who  watched  narrowly  the  progress  of 
events  and  took  note  of  casual  symptoms  as  they 
arose,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  inevitable 
collision  between  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Coimcil  was  now  very  close  at  hand.  The  business 
of  the  Session  proceeded  hopefully,  for,  although 
there  were  measures  regarding  which  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  differed  from  his  Coimcil,  it  was  not  anti- 
cipated that  any  great  inconvenience  would  result 
from  this  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  more  pro- 
bable that  the  collision  would  be  precipitated  by 
some  petty  personal  matter,  elevated  into  impor- 
tance only  by  the  principle  which  it  was  supposed 
to  involve.    All  through  the  month  of  October  and 


1  iL  NTTTciher — dnrinff  wliich  aonie  i» 


j.ow.  ft^ru  'rerY  nased,  mdudin^  one  for  Ik 
:t  *±H  ^ioz  ci  •^Tirnunent  to  MontreaL- 

-'-^^■f  srcecvziees  cmtiniied  to  inaeMt 
!?i.f  zrrsziiiztL  zi«=r:«s  c^  ibe  Execntire  Goundl 
;.TtrT-;T  3:.>i;=iiHr5C>:c  ibe  chmctcr  of  Sir  Chario 
5i:;^j:Li':.  tz.'£  rtiiiif^fd  lias  iber  would  gain  an  eaw 
-ct-r^  I^ncr  :i5?!siL  haariE^  towards  him  iw 
ji.^'-iHC.':  iJii  .-.■■•:c^:rc^:<a&.  In  the  House  of 
Ai^c^rZy.  :c z^.-rf  ***="  roe  cccaaon,  they  exhiluted 
:j>iir  7irs»:\i'ril  iisrfiriri  rsf  his  poddon  as  the  lepie^ 

u  "LL-f  Cr:w3-  rr  showing  that  thev  nwc 

of  their  Ministerial 
1  c-xv5:viiT,csw  --•f  :«r-7  i:h-ji.Der  of  the  Council  in 
i^"i:-r:.  l*f  Lii  irj  real  cc-onioice  they  publid^ 
reccivitc*!  •     Tzstir  :':c£u:c.  as  Metcalfe  painfiiUy 


'%'• 


•  \-  V^-     r^  V-  ,/:ix-r  '^LLi-  Toax  RiKcixs ai&inxnir  the  gnibcf 

T*.  .  *  :o.-  *;-:■  ..'  t2->  "r^-ssfc-c  z.   =.3  utsr  :r:CasapiL.  lei  deprecating  »- 

l;:^.'-  '>-.*.-     :"  i^   i..-  •   .1  rr**  rrrr  ::i'::  *  siTKrviich  wa»  already 

x.^  :«-  ,v^r  >:■-.     •  1  »  ;j>  u  ■  :■-.  ~  .•2*f  ft'   ^iikzz^     St.  LafvBitaurie  and  Sir. 

c    A^e*^ :. :  ^  ■    -ii.-s    !u7    ~ \LXf*;jU  ra-»rv:i  ^rire  jnesKci.  be:  laii  no- 

••Vr    1  -^-.-r^.-ii^r    ?.-:TT«:r-:r  ..:    •:•«  i*jr^     S-xxif-i  ix  ihttr  tre*cb«T  tP 

/.  ••:'-:  -;i.  :  .    :  ^:    : .:    :  i  _.:i:    sjzj  \^  ZiLj,  I  -j-bruied  them  with  it. 

.iSos,  Tj.-';   &  >>.•;•:*  ?L^r:^_:c  ::•-'  i:ni  _-slsc*£  cc  a  tzZ  irquin-  into 

..  >.■*.':. =t; ■::  .:  l-    -'.i  .•.--■_-*  l:z.z-  iz^  K.r>?,t.     Pbe  vbo>  Uoase,  vith 

,      .•  V  -   •  .^      :•..  >,.:n:L.-7  ;!f -r  :'-:  ii-VTCc  rf-ie -Ti^mtiit  Beach,' 

;"^. »  TV*.,   vr   :iT,r^    lL' Jrri   I-:ri  vrisr- iaarorirtsec:  ar.i  coofufion 

>>  .».•:  :o-i:  :.    r  li:.  -i  :>.•  ;t  :■:  :if  ■•-•rrt  nxr^^ic  ixk  cr  rjev;  a  idect 

VI. ti  \  •  !  V;i  i-T  ■=!  -iTTil  iTTrrcr-i-  .--"c^^ee  ▼»*  i?pci=red  br  aorianu* 

:v\.'  ::  -. :;  .-i^.ti^  rr"«iiii.    >■  -.ttli  tL-.c.   ihi*  ^!L:ef:  zuicber  of  rotei 

■J. J  >..M   i.-    LTiicl   >.•:-.  -;iTe:t=«:-  'ifc-TC  r>i--  f.T  =»  ia  cfaooring  iu 

-.lu.:  ::t  T».r>:-  j..";^*--:  'ru  r::  Tr->  rrhvr'xi:*;   «ri  :h:j  Cosnmittee  in  i 

j« .. '..  1.:  i  '.'■:  T-i n ■>:r*  r- '-yi^j  '•"s^  ?i *"  - -crf  r^Eorte-i   lie aocoser  brine 

-;   : .".iL  .zz'.rLu.^    . :    :it    ? ; :.-.v :.  , JJL:r=j^ i^ :  in^ia^ the Pepori) that 

WVjr  ".'r-T  k.-TZj^T  M.:.   ::"rT-  .:  ▼«.  r:-:  &  siii--^  -.-f  ^^cai  had  ever  ez- 

vf  •-A.r^.  iij^'.i^:  :i-i:  :l.f  yLz^'.-n  a:?i  ::?  arj charst  acaiojt  Mr.  Daly. 

vrv*ec:  »/^i   i^f'jzi   ii.*j:    ii*j-:  l^^rriribeizq^iVbr  the  Committee, 

.^xiiM^jfc.     I^rtfAi  :f  thA  :▼:  -■==:-  Mr.  IXtlr  rje^xwartr  m 

Vr#  -•?  tr-t  Excv-iiire  C.-^llc—   Mr.  -;Liir:ed  yriit  all  s.^e  ci 


;L^:art-    !:.K*::;r-G«oer»:  jf  Ac-  cf  lie  ca»e.  aziltLen  leaned  thit 

^vci2"->.    *^i  Mr.  Alwrr,    ScHriUT-  a  Tiry  Krijus  d:ffer«3ce  with  reipect 

<U>c<ral  i.T   Lc^xT  Carj.ii.  cce  cf  to  ::  had  f.r  nc-me  tia»  exined  be- 

\Secx  b«irf  a  iewaieat  of  Mr.  Bjli-  t^eea  th«  G-jreraor-Oeneral  and  all 

» L-.\  a:>d  The  odJer  »<  .Vr.  Lafceuise.  ii»  cocncillcn  except  yir.  Dalj." 
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felt,  was  rather  that  of  antagonists  than  of  colleagues. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  them. 
Some  who  saw  what  was  passing  out  of  doors,  he- 
Ueved  that  the  leading  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion were  eager  to  force  on  a  rupture,  not  so  much 
on  accoimt  of  anything  that  was  likely  to  be  the 
pretext  for  it,  as  because  a  state  of  things  had  arisen 
in  the  Council  and  in  the  Assembly,  which  might 
cause  extreme  embarrassment  to  the  former  by  with- 
drawing from  them  a  considerable  number  of  their 
supporters  in  the  latter,  and  eventually  cause  their 
defeat.* 

*  See  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield's  ex-  who,  as  before  stated,  had  been 
planation  of  this,  in  the  pamphlet  brought  into  power,  not  on  account 
quoted  in  the  last  note.  **  The  inha-  of  his  own  influence  in  Upper  Canada, 
bitants  of  the  two  provinces,  though  but  really  as  one  of  the  French-Cana- 
now  under  one  Legislature,  widely  dian  party,  and  who  was  then  mem- 
differ  in  laws,  customs,  and  even  ber  for  a  French- Canadian  county, 
habits  of  thought.  Much  legislation  having  failed  after  his  appointment  to 
that  would  be  good  for  the  English  or  oflSce  in  his  attempts  to  get  returned 
French  race,  would,  at  present  as-  for  an  Upper  Canada  county,  had  the 
suredly,  be  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  folly  (I  can  call  it  by  no  otlier  name) 
the  other.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im-  to  rely  on  Mr.  Lafontaine  for  carrying 
portance  to  both,  therefore,  that  the  into  effect  his,  Mr.  Baldwin's,  views  of 
United  Parliament  should  adopt  a  policy  with  respect  to  Upper  Canada; 
federal  principle  of  legislation ;  in  and  Mr.  Lafontaine  had  not  the  wis- 
which  case  it  would  make  different  dom  to  withhold  the  assistance  which 
laws  for  the  two  divisions  of  Uie  pro-  his  colleague  required  for  this  pur- 
vince,  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  pose.  The  consequence  was  a  loud 
Britain  has  legislated  for  England  outcry  from  the  Upper  Canada  mem- 
and  Scotland  since  the  Union.  Ad-  hers  against  '  Fiench  domination.' 
mitting  this  prindple,  and  keeping  in  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  mem- 
mind  the  principle  of  E^ponsible  Go-  bers  of  the  Upper  House  then  present 
vemment,  a  capable  Executive  in  were  mostly  from  Lower  Canada,  and 
Canada  would  frame  its  measures  for  ^ntlemen  of  French  origin,  t)ie 
each  division  of  the  province  so  as  to  jealousy  and  anger  of  the  Upper  Ca- 
please  a  majority  of  the  members  of  nada  members  of  the  Assembly  will 
Assembly  representing  that  division,  be  fully  understood.  These  feelings 
Instead  of  observing  this  rule,  Mr.  were  expressed  without  reserve.  The 
Baldvrin  and  Mr.  Uinckes,  both  of  course  of  the  Government  in  this  re- 
thcm  pertaining  to  Upper  Canada,  spect  appeared  to  me  so  pregnant  with 
sought  to  carry  in  the  Assembly  mea-  future  danger  to  Lower,  or  rather 
sures  relating  exclusively  to  Upper  French  Canada,  from  its  tendency  to 
Canada,  and  not  agreeable  to  a  m^jo-  provoke  English  interference  with 
rity  of  the  Upper  Canada  members,  French  institutions,  that  I,  represent- 
by  means  of  the  votes  of  French-  ing  a  constituency  largely  composed 
Canadian   members.     Mr.  Baldwin,  of  French-Canadians,  should,  on  that 


:1V; 


wniit  due  ^miiL 

^  irwBL  he 


vhick  rie 
pBeiQ83QFe  of  cbe 

ber  die  exuis  ean& 

tafied  ir  ac  iasc  vas  a  ^^ 

cai&  luui  iDDimiced  tu  his  pamial  dtsaf  a 

tune.     TheappoiHMiiiHfic  w  Jatusad 
die  FBencfar4Zafiarfiaii   enmiwiiniW",.  but  ic 
their  cfaie£    The  Leaders  of  batk  parcui 
Council    rhoL    waited  on.   the 


Intent  on  idvandn^  the  pEeteiiaBBn&  rf  Ae 
tive.  Thi!v  demauuied  iluit  the  GovaBor-GoKial 
shcaid  maki^  no  appomsmiait  wtdumt  the  -^^""^jt^ 
of  hia  Mirii.^ti*rs.  During  two  Tong  :ffttfngs»  oil  tte 
24th  and  25th  of  Xoveciber,  Baldwin  and  Lafim- 
taine  pressed  their  demands  with  OLeRj  and  resolii^ 
tion;  but  Mecealie,  in  hi«  own  plaeid  war,  ww 
eqiiallj  energetic  and  resolute.  Hk  nastoral  seranijkr 
was  undisturbed  by  the  irritating  hostilitT  of  his  op- 
ponents. The  crisis  was  one  of  which  it  was  im- 
po^t^le  to  foresee  the  resuhs.     It  mi^it  end  m  % 


Mr.  L^Aiatjnne  if  be  had  oac  nmjpied,  woald 

Kor  VM  my  npinioo  a  iciitavT  oae  and  in 
MMMgr  the  oMmben  from  Lcwer  Ca- 

MfU.  SoMBjoftbemfliw  ttKinpo-  P«c  of 

Utj  €i  ttmr  TOCing  at  all  an  qiica-  have  been 

tma  ndathif  folefr  to  Upper  Caaada,  fled  Ma  party 
thas  if  Sir.  BMdhrfii  fid  aoc 


AMtmbif  .  hu 
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difiastrous  and  inglorious  termination  of  his  long 
caoreer  of  public  eervioe,  and  at  no  veiy  remote 
period  in  the  severance  of  the  colony  from  the 
mother  country.^  Sut  Metcalfe,  during  those  two 
days  of  trial,  was  as  oalmitixd  unruffled  as  ever.  In 
the  domestic  circle  no  chsoige  was  apparent  in  his 
manner.  He  played  with  Higginson's  children  just 
as  joyously  as  thou^  there  bad  been  nothing  to 
doud  his  happiness  or  to  distract  his  mind. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  all  the  membecs  of 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Daly,  finding  that 
they  could  not  shake  the  firmness  of  the  Governor^ 
General,  resigned  their  offices,  and  prepared  to  jus- 
tify their  conduot  to  Parliament  and  the  colony 
at  large.  I  will  not  doubt  the  sincerity,  (x  ques^ 
tion  the  public  virtue  of  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine. 
Doubtless,  they  believed  4;hat  they  also  were  fighting 
in  defence  of  coustitutional  Government,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  province  demanded  that  they 
should  not  abate  »  jot.    They  cUoig  to  their  own 

*  Some  time  before  be  had  written,  views,  and  that  in  reftuing  to  do  bo^  I 
in  antioiptttion  of  a  ruptuie,  to  an  old  shall  become  involYed  in  a  contest 
friend  and  member  of  his  family  in  with  the  m^ority  in  the  Frorincial 
India  (Colonel  Stokes),  saying:  "  By  Parliament,  which  irUl  be  tantamount 
the  strange  state  of  things  produced  to  a  failure.  The  idea  of  governing 
by  my  ps^eoessors,  success  is  scarcely  according  to  the  interested  views  of  a 
possible,  and  you  may  expect  every  party,  is  odious  to  me;  I  wish  to  go- 
day  to  hear  that  I  am  involved  in  dif-  vein  with  equal  treatment  and  jusuoe 
Acuities  and  strife.  If  I  foUowed  mjr  to  all  parties ;  but  the  prospect  of  doing 
own  inclination,  I  should  ship  myself  so  without  contest  with  Uie  dominant 
immediately  on  my  return  to  £og-  party,  and  that  anti- British,  is  hope- 
land;  but  the  smne  sense  of  duty  less.  The  contest,  onoe  oommenoedy 
which  brought  me  will  detain  me,  will  either  be  endless,  or  will  end  in 
until  decided  failure  may  cure  bar  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Qo- 
Majesty's  Qovemment  of  the  eaqpec-  vemment,  or  separation  of  the  oology 
tation  that  I  can  manage  matters  firomthe  mother  country;  and  toe 
8atis£Actorily.  It  would  require  a  long  least  evil  to  be  expected  for  me  per- 
story  to  explain  the  state  of  thisigs  sonally  will  be,  the  retirement,  with 
which  makes  me  despair  x>f  doinig  .disoiedit,  of  the  Governor,  who  willbe 
.good;  the  short  of  it  is,  that  I  am  ex-  blamed  &r  a  state  of  things  in  leality 
•4»eoted  by  the  most  powtfftil  pav^  In  >E«iidfiitd  almoet  wiafoifUHe  Jbj  m 
the  colony  tastfTcmaooocdiagto  their  -fBQoeedingi  of  JijifwdeoeMcra* 
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notions  of  B/Csponsible  Gk)yenim6Kit ;  and  took  thm 
btand  upon  certain  Resolutions,  passed  by  the  Hoiue 
of  Assembly  in  1841,  containing  an  aathoritatiYe 
rendering  of  the  phrase.*  But  they  were  intoxi* 
cated  with  draughts  of  unaccustomed  power,  and 
they  did  not  see  that  they  were  condemned,  even  by 
the  doctrines  which  they  most  loudly  vaunted. 

In  his  turn,  Metcalfe,  complaining  that  the  ex- 
coimcillors  had  withheld  from  the  Assembly  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  rupture,  put  forth  an  explana- 
tory statement.  I  give  the  bulk  of  it  as  I  find  it  in 
his  own  original  draft  :t 

'^  On  Friday  Mr.  Lafontaine  and  Mr.  Baldwin  came  to  the 
Government  House,  and  after  some  irrelevant  matters  of  busi- 
ness and  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  course  of  their  prooeed- 
ingy  demanded  of  the  Governor-General  that  he  should  agree  to 
make  no  appointment,  and  no  offer  of  an  appointment,  without 
previously  taking  the  advice  of  the  Council;  that  the  lists  of 
candidates  should  in  every  instance  be  laid  before  the  Council; 
that  they  should  recommend  any  others  at  discretion;  and  that 
the  Governor-General  in  deciding,  after  taking  their  advice, 
should  not  make  any  appointment  prejudicial  to  their  influence; 
in  other  words,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  shoidd  be 
surrendered  to  the  Council  for  the  purchase  of  Parliamentary 

*  They  were  substantially  these: —  sentatiye  of  the  Sovereign,  conititat- 

*^Tbat  the  head  of  the   Executive  ing  a  Provincial  Administration  under 

Government  of  the  province,  being  him,  ought  to  be  men  possessed  of  the 

within  the  limits  of  his  Government  confidence  of  the  representatiyes  of 

the  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  the  people,  thus  afforaing  a  guarantee 

is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  autho-  that  the  well-understood  wiahes  and 

rity  alone;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  interests  of  the  people,  which    our 

management  of  our  local  affairs  can  gracious  Sovereign  has  declared  ahaU 

only  he  conducted  by  him,  by  and  with  be  the  rule  of  the  Provincial  Goveru- 

the  assistance,  counsel,  and  informa-  ment,  will,  on  all  occasions,  be  faith- 

tion  of  subordinate  officers  in  the  pro-  fully  represented  and  advocated." 
Tinoe;"  and  **that  in  order  to  preserve        f  The  draft    is  full  of  eraaures, 

between  the  different  branches  of  the  showing  the  care  which  Metcalfe  took 

provincial  Parliament  that  harmony  to  omit  everything  of  an  offensive  or 

which  is  essential  to  the  peace,  wel-  personal  nature,  which  in  his  flrtt 

fare,  and  good  government  of  the  pro-  eagerness  to  tell  the  plain  tmth  bt 

Tinoe,  the  chief  advisen  ef  Uie  repre-  had  committed  to  paper. 
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support;  for  if  the  demand  did  not  mean  that,  it  meant  nothing, 
as  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  mere  form  of  taking  advice 
without  regarding  it  was  the  process  contemplated. 

*^  The  Governor- General  replied,  that  he  could  not  make  any 
such  stipulation,  and  could  not  degrade  the  character  of  his 
office,  nor  violate  his  duty,  by  such  a  surrender  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown. 

^'  He  appealed  to  the  number  of  appointments  made  by  him 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  or  the  members  of  it  in 
their  departmental  capacity,  and  to  instances  in  which  he  had 
abstained  from  conferring  appointments  on  their  opponents,  as 
furnishing  proofs  of  the  great  consideration  which  he  had 
evinced  towards  the  Council  in  the  distribution  of  the  pa- 
tronage  of  this  Crown. 

"  He  at  the  same  time  objected,  as  he  always  had  done,  to 
the  exclusive  distribution  of  patronage  with  party  views,  and 
maintained  the  principle  that  office  ought,  in  every  instance,  to 
be  given  to  the  man  best  qualified  to  render  efficient  service  to 
the  State;  and  where  there  was  no  such  pre-eminence  he 
asserted  his  right  to  exercise  his  discretion. 

^^  He  understood  from  Messrs.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin  that 
their  continuance  in  office  depended  on  his  final  decision  with 
regard  to  their  demand,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  Council 
to  be  assembled  the  next  day,  that  subject  should  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

*'  He  accordingly  met  the  Council  on  Saturday,  convinced 
that  they  would  resign,  as  he  could  not  recede  from  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  formed;  and  the  same  subject  became  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion.  Three  or  more  distinct  proposi- 
tions were  made  to  him  over  and  over  again,  sometimes  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  but  always  aiming  at  the  same  purpose,  which  in 
his  opinion,  if  accomplished,  would  have  been  a  virtual  surren- 
der into  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown;  and  on  his  uniformly  replying  to  these  propositions  in 
the  negative,  his  refusal  was  each  time  followed  by  *  then  wc 
must  resign,'  or  words  to  that  purport,  from  one  or  more  of  the 
Council. 
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**  After  the  diicmnon  of  tint  qUesCioB  at  06  Ameh  kigh 
bdng  as  he  has  hitherto  conceived  the  one  00  wli5ch  tto  id^ 
nation  of  the  Council  rested,  he  is  asfeMiuhed  at  findiiK^ 
their  resignation  is  now  ascribed  to  an  alleged  diftwate'  4 
opinion  on  the  theory  of  Responsible  Goverttmeail. 

*^  In  the  course  of  the  oonversaticMU  wfaioh  bojdi  oa  FiHlf 
and  Saturday  followed  the  explicit  deoiaad  made'  by  ii 
Council  regarding  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  that  rlnnisil 
being  based  on  the  constftietion  put  by  some  of  the  ^gtullwilii 
on  the  meaning  of  Responsible  Gtovenmieiity  diflereaCopidlii 
were  elicited  on  the  abstract  theory  of  that  etill  imdefined  qa^ 
tion  as  applicable  to  a  colony — a  sabjoot  on  which  i  nnsiilii  Jfc 
difference  of  opinion  is  known  everywhere  to  ptevail ;  but  tb 
Governor-General,  during  those  conversatieiui^  piMeatedf  Ml 
still  protests,  against  its  being  asserted  or  sappueeJ  that  hcfii 
practically  adverse  to  the  working  of  the  system  of  ReapoasiUs 
Government  which  has  been  here  estdbBshed,  which  he-ki 
hitherto  pursued  without  deviationi  and  to  which  it  ia  fiAf  Ul 
intention  to  adhere. 

**The  Governor-General  subscribes  entirely  to  the  gsjeii 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  3rd  of  September^  1841, 
and  considers  any  other  system  of  Gov^nment  but  that  whMli 
recognises  Responsibility  to  the  people  and  the  Repreeenlaiive 
Assembly  as  impracticable  in  this  province.  No  man  ia  mcne 
satisfied  that  all  Government  exists  solely  for  the  benefit- of  the 
people;  and  he  appeals  confidently  to  his  uniform  conduct  here 
and  elsewhere  in  support  of  this  assertion.'' 

To  an  imputation,  brought  against  him  by  the 
Council,  that  he  had  opposed  and  obstructed  the 
legislation  of  the  two  Houses,  in  the  matter  of  a  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  Secret  Societies,  Metcalfe  re- 
plied: 

"  Allusion  is  made  to  the  Governor-General's  having  deter- 
mined to  reserve  for  the  consideration  of  her  Majcstys  Gk>veni- 
ment  one  of  the  bills  passed  by  the  two  Legislative  Houses^ 
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m  tliBt  is,  the  Secret  Societies  Bill.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the 
ij  fiuicdona  of  the  Governor  in  which  he  is  more  than  in  any 
^  other  bound  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment,  it  must  be 
I  With  regard  to  giving  the  Royal  assent  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 
With  regard  to  this  duty  he  has  special  instructions  from  her 
Majesty  to  reserve  every  Act  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary 
cliaracter.  Undoubtedly,  the  Secret  Societies  Bill  answers  to 
that  description,  being  unexampled  in  British  legislation.  The 
gutiemeh  c^  the  late  Council  heard  his  sentiments  on  it  expressed 
to  them.  "He  also  told  them  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
wise measure,  and  not  even  calculated  to  effect  the  object  that 
it  had  in  view.  He  had  given  his  consent  to  its  being  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  because  he  had  promised,  soon  after  his 
assumption  of  the  Government,  that  he  would  sanction  le^la- 
tion  on  the  subject,  as'a  substitute  for  Executive  measures  which 
he  refused  to  adopt.  The  gentlemen  of  the  late  Coimcil  cannot 
&il  to  remember  with  what  pertinacity  ihose  measures  were 
jnessed  on  him,  and  can  hardly  be  imaware  of  what  would  have 
followed  at  that  time,  if,  in  addition  to  rejecting  the  prescriptive 
measures  urged  on  him,  he  had  also  refused  to  permit  any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject 

^*  Permission  to  introduce  a  bill  can  never  be  justly  assumed 
as  fettering  the  Crovemor's  judgment  with  regard  to  the  Royal 
assent,  for  the  discussion  in  Parliament  during  the  passage  of 
the  bill  through  the  Legislature  may  materially  influence  his 
decinon  in  this  case.  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  and  re- 
probated in  the  Assembly,  but  when  it  went  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  many  of  the  members  had  seceded,  and  it  did  not 
come  up  from  that  House  with  the  advantage  of  having  been 
passed  in  a  full  meeting.  Taking  those  circamstances  into 
consideration,  together  with  the  precise  instructions  of  her 
Majesty,  and  the  uncertainty  of  her  Majesty's  allowing  such  a 
bill  to  go  into  operation,  the  Govemor-Greneral  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  reserve  it  for  her  Majesty's  consideration,  as 
it  was  much  better  that  it  should  not  go  into  operation  until 
confirmed  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  than  that  it  should 
be  disallowed  after  its  operation  had  commenced.'* 
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It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Council  were  sap- 
ported  by  a  majority  in  the  Representative  Assembly. 
Metcalfe  had  always  been  very  unwilling  to  stop  the 
business  of  the  Session,  and  but  for  this  would, 
perhaps,  have  brought  on  a  crisis  before.  This  was 
now  altogether  inevitable.  Parliament  might  be 
prorogued ;  but  he  could  not  strike  his  colors. 
"  You  will  perceive  by  the  papers,"  he  wrote  to  an 
old  school-fellow  and  brother-coUegian,  with  whom 
he  had  often  exchanged  playfully  a  Greek  or  Latin 
quotation,  "  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  *  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium.'  I  am  acting 
cautiously,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  matters  right  in 
a  quiet  way.  I  cannot  with  certainty  anticipate 
the  result,  but  do  not  mean  to  yield  whatever  it  may 
be.  To  the  question  at  issue,  which  is,  whether  the 
Grovemor  is  to  be  in  some  degree  what  his  title 
imports,  or  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
that  can  obtain  a  majority  in  the  representative  body, 
I  am,  I  conceive,  *  vir  Justus,'  and  I  certainly  mean 
to  be  *  tenax  propositi,'  and  hope  *  Si  fractus  illabatur 
orbis,  impavidum  ferient  ruinse.'  "* 

*  He  was  wont,  writing  to  his  In-  have  not  even  been  able  to  form  t 
dian  friends,  to  compare  his  position  Council  likely  to  carry  a  mijoritj, 
to  that  of  an  Indian  Governor,  who  such  is  the  dread  of  the  power  of  the 
mig^t  have  to  rule  through  the  agency  party  who  thought  by  their  reaigna. 
of  a  Mahomedan  Ministry  and  a  Ma-  tion  to  drive  roe  to  receive  them  back 
homedan  Parliament.  I  find  the  same  and  to  submit  to  their  demands.  I 
form  of  expression  used  in  more  than  have  now  to  strive  to  obtain  a  ma- 
one  letter,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  jority  in  the  present  Parliament  If 
correctness  of  the  analogy.  To  Colonel  I  £fidl  in  that  I  mutt  dissolve,  and  tiy 
Stokes  he  wrote:  **  Fancy  such  a  state  a  new  one.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
of  things  in  India,  with  a  Mahomedan  have  a  better  chance  in  that;  and  if  I 
Council  and  a  Mahomedan  Assembly,  fail  then  still  I  cannot  submit,  for  that 
and  you  will  have  some  notion  of  my  would  be  to  surrender  the  Queen's 
position.  On  a  distinct  demand  from  Government  into  the  hands  of  rebels, 
the  Council  for  stipulations  which  and  to  become  myself  their  ignomi- 
would  have  reduced  me  to  a  non-  nious  tool  I  know  not  what  the  end 
entity,  I  refdsed.  They  instantly  re-  will  be.  The  only  thing  certain  is 
signed,  and  were  supported  bv  the  that  I  cannot  yield.** 
House  of  Assembly.     Since  then  I 
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It  need  not  be  said  that  these  proceedings  speedily 
threw  the  whole  colony  into  a  fever  of  excitement. 
Wherever  men  congregated,  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Huron  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  as- 
sembled and  took  council  with  each  other,  and  dis- 
cussed the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Governor-General 
and  his  councillors.  Nor  were  they  contented  with 
discussion.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  give 
utterance  to  their  feelings  and  opinions  through  the 
old  channel  of  addresses  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor-General.  So  public  meetings  were  held, 
and  addresses  were  drawn  up ;  and  for  a  third  time 
since  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  a  shower  of  these 
documents  descended  upon  Metcalfe  from  all  parts 
of  the  province.  And  it  was  a  far  heavier  one  than 
either  that  had  gone  before.  Not  only  were  the 
addresses  which  now  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
more  numerous,  but  they  were  also  far  more  sig- 
nificant. They  were  not  mere  complimentary  eflFu- 
sions.  They  were  genuine  out-spoken  expressions 
of  opinion.  Metcalfe,  indeed,  was  now  on  his  trial. 
He  was  arraigned  before  the  colonists  at  large. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  to  which 
Prerogative  was  to  be  reduced,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Privilege  then  was  flourishing  to  its  heart's 
content.  Every  man  conceived  that  he  was  privi- 
leged to  say  what  he  liked;  and  never,  perhaps, 
under  any  form  of  Government,  Responsible  or  Irre- 
sponsible, has  there  been  a  more  unrestrained  exhi- 
bition of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  individual  men. 

What  the  opinions  of  the  colony  at  large  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.    It  appears 

VOL.  II.  2  m 
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to  me,  that  they  who  understood  the  real  nature  of 
the  qii^rtion  at  issue  sided  with  tiie  QoTemcv- 
Gteneral,  and  that  they,  who  did  not,  sapported  th6 
councillors.    The  addresses  which  Metcalfe  leoeivBd 
were  of  different  complexions.    Hie  greater  nmnber, 
as  may  he  supposed,  were  intended  to  encourage 
and  to  support  him ;  hut  as  his  Mends  at  sudi  a 
time  were  more  likely  to  he  demonstrative  than  his 
enemies,  and  silence  may  have  been  intended  to 
imply  condenmation,  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  the  colony. 
But  there  were  several  which,  although  couched  in 
loyal  and  respectM  language,  were  addressed  to  ike 
consideration  of  the  great  question  at  issue,  and 
decided  it  against  the  Gk)yemor-Greneral.  •    To  all 
such  demonstrations  Metcalfe  replied  in  a  calm  and 
dignified  tone.    He  did  not  wrap  himself  up  in  a 
cloak  of  official  reserve,  or  carry  himself  superbly  as 
the  representative  of  the  Crown ;  but  was  explana- 
tory and  argumentative  in  his  replies.     In  a  plain, 
straightforward  manner  he  exposed  the  errors  into 
which  some  members  of  the  community  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  ex-councillors  or  their  partisans; 
entered  into  a  statement  of  his  own  views;  and 
declared  the  principles  of  action  by  which  he  would 
thenceforth  be  guided  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
province.    If  any  proof  had  been  required  of  the 
fact  that  Metcalfe  was  no  despot,  that  he  folly 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  believed 
himself  to  be  responsible  to  them  for  the  just  admi* 
nistration  of  their  affairs,  it  would  have  been  found 
in  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  on  all  tiiese 
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utterances  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  the  earnestness 
which  spoke  out  of  his  replies.* 

Of  these  addresses,  and  of  the  answers  which  they 
elicited,  a  few  illustrative  examples  must  suffice  to 
indicate  both  what  the  colonists  at  large  thought 
of  the  pending  struggle,  and  how  Metcalfe  justified 
his  conduct.  To  his  reply  to  one  particular  address 
subsequent  reference  was  frequently  made,  as  to  the 
one  in  which  the  Governor-General  most  fully  de- 
clared his  sentiments.  The  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  Gore  Councillors — as  it  is  known  in  colonial  his- 
tory— ^was  pre-eminently  Metcalfe's  manifesto.  It 
was  said  of  it  by  his  supporters,  that  it  was  worthy  of 
being  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  pith  and  sub- 
stance of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  will  be  found 
in  the  addressf  and  reply : 

'^  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  al-  doctrine  of  Besponaiblc  Goyemment, 
though  at  this  time  addresses  were  expressed  in  yonr  message  to  the 
pouring  in  by  scores,  the  answers  re-  House  of  Assembly,  on  Wednesday, 
turned  to  every  one  of  them  were  the  29th  of  November  last,  has  our 
originally  written  by  himself,  and  that  decided  approbation.*'  After  stating 
no  two  are  alike.  The  skill  with  at  some  length  their  opinions  of  tho 
which  he  varied  the  forms  of  ex-  Constitutional  Government  best  suited 
pression,  where  it  was  impossible  to  to  the  colony,  tiiey  concluded  by  say- 
embody  new  ideas,  is  worthy  of  being  ing:  **  In  the  support  of  these  prin- 
rccordcd,  as  an  indication  of  consi-  ciples  and  opinions  the  loyal  men  of 
derable  literary  ability;  but  it  is  still  Gore  will  always  bo  found,  as  they 
more  note-worthy  as  an  indication  of  always  have  been  in  more  perilous 
tlie  earnest,  serious  feeling  with  which  times — •  Ready — ay,  Ready  ;*  they  will 
he  received  these  expressions  of  public  rally  round  the  royal  standard  of  the 
opinion,  and  estimated  their  import-  glorious  empire  of  which  they  are 
nnce,  not  as  mere  matters  of  course  to  proud  to  form  an  integral  part;  they 
be  answered  by  a  Secretary's  formula,  wMl  follow  that  standard  in  your  £x- 
but  thoughtfully  and  impressively  by  cellency's  hand  wherever  you  will 
himseH  lead  them,  and  then  may  God  defend 

f  The  address  was  signed  by  sixteen  the  Right,  and  save  the  Queen."  To 
members  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  this  outburst  of  loyalty  Metcalfe  re- 
the  Gore  district.  Another  address,  plied:  "  If  more  active  exertions  were 
conceived  in  a  very  different  snint,  needed,  yonr  gallant  and  heroic  con- 
was  forwarded  fVom  the  "Freeholders  duct  in  times  of  peril  would  prove  to 
and  inhabitants'*  of  the  same  district  me  that  I  mi^t  confidently  depend 
**  We  beg  to  assure  your  ExceUency,"  on  yonr  undannted  commge  and  de- 
they  said,  "  that  the  definition  of  the  voted  spirit  for  every  effort  tl»t  the 

2m2 
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ADDBE88  OF  THE  GOBS  COUXCIIXORS. 

^*  To  his  Excellency  tbe  Right  HonozBble  Sir  Gfaarles  MetoUe. 
Governor-General  of  British  North  America,  &c.  &c.  &c 
"May  it  please  your  Excellency^ — We,  the  underagned 
Warden  and  Councillors  of  the  Grore  District,  not  in  Di^ 
Council  asscmblod,  )xig  leave  to  approach  your  Ezcelkncr 
in  the  present  exigency  of  our  public  affairs,  with  M*ntip?f^ 
of  the  liighcst  respect  and  esteem  towards  your  Excellency,  and 
with  feelings  of  the  most  ardent  attachment  to  her  Majesty^ 
person  and  Government,  and  with  the  most  lively  sense  of  the 
important  duty  we  owe  to  our  Sovereign  in  using  eveiy  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  in  bonds  of  an  enduring  attachment  the 
union  happily  existing  between  this  colony  and  the  great  em- 
pire of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

"  Know^ing  the  high  and  honorable  reputation  your  Excel- 
lency has  sustained  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  wise,  liberal,  and 
enlightened  Governor  in  other  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominionsi 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  your  Excellency  has  been  misled  and 
misinformed,  by  irresponsible  and  unconstitutional  advisers,  in 
regard  to  the  true  state  of  public  opinion  upon  that  great  and 
important  constitutional  principle  of  Government  involved  in 
the  question  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  late  Executive 
Council.     We,  therefore,  humbly  assure  your  Excellency,  n»- 
presenting  as  we  do  various  townships  in  this  district,  and  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  views,  feelings,  and  wishes  of 
the  several  constituencies  we  have  the  honor  to  represent,  that 
public  opinion  in  this  district,  and,  we  believe,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada,  ^vill  fully  sustain  the  late  Blxecu- 
tive  in  the  stand  they  have  taken,  and  the  views  they  have  ex- 
pressed, in  relation  to  colonial  administration  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  Responsible  Government^  as  emanated  and  set  forth  in 

energy  ofman  is  capable  of  producing;  shall  ever  have  to  sustain  together 

but  (xod  forbid  that  I  should  live  to  will  bo  the  pacific  one  in  which  we 

see  the  peace  and  harmonj  of  this  arc  now  engaged,  in  defence  of  Con- 

prorince   disturbed   bv  the  hateful  stitutional  Goyemment  and  British 

tumults  of  war  and  discord.    I  hope  connexion." 
and  firoft  that  the  only  contest  we 
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the  Resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  September,  1841,  and  prac- 
tically carried  into  operation  under  your  Excellency's  late 
lamented  predecessors,  Lord  Sydenham  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot. 
The  late  Executive,  we  believe,  has  taken  their  stand  on  the 
plainly  defined  and  easily  understood  principles  of  the  British 
constitution;  and  we  beg  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  nothing 
can  so  much  secure  and  advance  the  great  public  interests  of  this 
large  province,  or  promote  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  well 
as  strengthen  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  full  participation  in  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Britons,  in  a  perfect  recognition  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  our  affairs,  of  that  principle — the  responsibility  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
**  In  the  absence  from  your  Excellency  of  constitutional  ad- 
visers we  submit  this  address,  believing  that  your  Excellency 
only  requires  to  know  the  true  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
real  feelings  of  the  country,  to  caiTy  out  the  gracious  declaration 
of  her  Majesty  of  her  wish  and  determination  that  the  Govern- 
ment in  Canada  should  be  administered  according  to  the  well- 
understood  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people." 

SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE'S  REPLY. 

**  To  the  Warden  and  Councillors  of  the  Gore  District. 

*'I  receive,  Gentlemen,  with  great  satisfaction  the  assu- 
rance of  your  attachment  to  her  Majesty's  person  and  Govern- 
ment, and  of  your  desire  to  perpetuate  the  imion  happily 
existing  between  this  colony  and  the  great  empire  of  which  it 
forms  a  part ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  expression  of 
personal  regard  towards  myself. 

"Before  I  reply  to  the  substance  of  your  address,  I  must 
endeavor  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions  by  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  dictated. 

"  You  suppose  me  to  have  been  misled  by  certain  imaginary 
beings,  whom  you  designate  as  irresponsible  and  unconstitu- 
tional advisers.     I  am  not  aware  of  their  existence. 

^^  You  offer  me  your  opinions  in  the  absence  from  me,  as  you 
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say,  of  constitutional  advisers ;  whereas  I  have  them  in  the 
Executive  Council. 

^'  You  speak  of  the  Resolutions  of  September,  1841,  as 
having  been  exclusively  carried  into  operation  under  mj 
lamented  predecessors;  but  in  no  administration  have  thej 
been  so  thoroughly  carried  into  operation  as  in  mine. 

^^  The  substance  of  your  address  relates  to  the  resignation  of 
certain  members  of  the  late  Executive  Council,  and  to  the 
question  of  Responsible  Grovemment,  which  you  conceive  to  be 
involved  in  this  proceeding. 

^^  The  resignation  of  those  gentlemen  proceeded  firom  my 
refusing  to  agree  to  certain  stipulations  which  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional for  them  to  demand,  and  a  compUance  with  which 
was  impossible  on  my  part,  as  in  my  judgment  it  would  have 
involved  a  surrender  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  to  them 
for  party  purposes,  an  act  to  which  I  could  never  agree.  In  no 
other  respect  was  the  question  of  Responsible  Government  in- 
volved in  their  resignation. 

"  Wit  h  reference  to  your  views  of  Responsible  Government, 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  far  I  concur  in  them  without  knowing 
your  meaning,  which  is  not  distinctly  stated. 

"  If  you  mean  that  the  Governor  is  to  have  no  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment  in  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
and  is  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  then  I 
totally  disagree  with  you.  That  is  a  condition  to  whicli  I  can 
never  submit,  and  which  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  my 
opinion,  never  can  sanction. 

"  If  you  mean  that  every  word  and  deed  of  the  Governor  is 
to  be  previously  submitted  for  the  advice  of  the  Council,  then 
you  propose  what,  besides  being  imnecessary  and  useless,  is 
utterly  impossible  consistently  with  the  due  despatch  of  bu- 
siness. 

**  If  you  mean  that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  is  to  be 
surrendered  for  exclusive  party  purposes  to  the  Council, 
instead  of  being  distributed  to  reward  merit,  to  meet  just 
claims,  and  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service, 
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then  we  are  again  at  issue.  Such  a  surrender  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  is,  in  my  opinion,  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  a  British  colony. 

'*  If  you  mean  that  the  Governor  is  an  irresponsible  officer, 
who  can  without  responsibility  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  then  you  are,  I  conceive,  entirely  in  error.  The 
undisputed  functions  of  the  Governor  are  such,  that  he  is  not 
only  one  of  the  hardest  worked  servants  of  the  colony,  but  also 
has  more  responsibihties  than  any  other  officer  in  it,  He  is 
responsible  to  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of 
the  mother  country  for  every  act  that  he  performs,  or  suffers  to 
be  done,  whether  it  originates  with  himself  or  is  adopted  on 
the  advice  of  others.  He  could  not  divest  himself  of  that 
responsibility  by  pleading  the  advice  of  the  CounciL  He  is 
abo  virtually  responsible  to  the  people  of  this  colony,  and 
practically  more  so  than  even  to  the  mother  country.  Every 
day  proves  it;  and  no  resolutions  can  make  it  otherwise. 

'^  But  if,  instead  of  meaning  any  of  the  above-stated  impos- 
sibilities, you  mean  that  the  Government  should  be  admi- 
nistered according  to  the  well-understood  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  people;  that  the  Resolutions  of  September,  1841,  should 
be  faithfully  adhered  to;  that  it  should  be  competent  to  the 
Council  to  offer  advice  on  all  occasions,  whether  as  to  patronage 
or  otherwise;  and  that  the  Governor  should  receive  it  with  the 
attention  due  to  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  consult  with 
them  in  all  cases  of  adequate  importance;  that  there  should  be 
a  cordial  co-operation  and  sympathy  between  him  and  them ; 
that  the  Council  should  be  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people;  and  that  when  the  acts  of  the  Governor 
are  such  as  they  do  not  choose  to  be  responsible  for,  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  resign;  then  I  entirely  agree  with  you, 
and  see  no  impracticability  in  carrying  on  Besponsible  Govern- 
ment in  a  colony  on  this  footing;  provided  that  the  respective 
parties  engaged  in  the  undertaking  be  guided  by  moderation, 
honest  purpose,  common  sense,  and  equitable  minds  devoid  of 
party  spirit. 
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«  As  you  have  conndeiately  tendered  to  me  tout  adm  a 
the  supposition  that  I  stood  in  need  of  it»  I  tnnt  that  I  mif. 
without  offence,  offer  some  counsel  in  Tetam. 

*<  You  have  all  the  essentials  o[  Responnble  GovenuMH 
Keep  it.  Cling  to  it  Do  not  throw  it  away  bj  giasping  t 
Inipossibilities.  Do  not  lose  the  substance  by  gMf^k^wg  ^  % 
Nhtulow. 

*'  You  desire  to  perpetuate  your  union  with  the  Bntik 
I'mpire.  Do  not  imagine  that  this  purpose  can  be  promoted 
by  obstructing  her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  in  order  to  redaoe 
its  authority  to  a  nullity.  You  have  every  privilege  fitdy 
granted  that  is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  that  umoD. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  no  inclination  to  exeztnseinj 
unnecessary  interference  in  your  local  affairs;  but  can  nem 
consent  to  the  prostration  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  die 
Crown ;  and  I  cannot  be  the  traitor  that  would  sign  the  death* 
warrant  of  British  connexion. 

*^  Cherish  Responsible  Government  and  British  oonnexioo. 
Let  tlicm  work  together  in  harmony  and  unison  in  a  pncti- 
cable  manner.  Let  no  man  put  them  asunder.  But  do  not 
pui*sue  a  course  that  must  destroy  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
This  advice  is  offered  witli  perfect  sincerity  by  a  friend  whose 
only  interest  in  the  counsel  that  he  gives  is  an  anxious  desire 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  Canada  and  the  integrity  of  the  British 
^-mpire. 

To  this  manly  reply,  I  have  said,  subsequent  refer- 
omv  was  made  in  other  addresses — in  none  more 
tMn])hatically  than  in  the  following,  which  educed 
another  manly  response : 

KUOM  THE  ELKCTORS  OP  THE  SECOND  RIDING  OP  YORK. 

**....  Wo  feel  that  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  community  are 
d\io  to  your  Excellency  for  the  clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  in 
your  Kxccllency's  answer  to  the  address  of  the  sixteen  dis- 
trict councillors  of  the  Gore  District,  of  the  principles  upon 
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•which  you  have  administered,  and  still  intend  to  administer,  the 
Government  of  this  colony,  feeling  satisfied  as  we  do  that  sucli 
principles  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  usages  and  prac- 
tice of  a  representative  form  of  Parliament,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  firm  avowal  of  your  Excellency,  that  you  will  never  be 
the  traitor  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  British  conneanon. 

*^  It  has  afforded  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  delight  to 
witness  the  prompt  and  energetic  manner  in  which  our  fellow- 
subjects  have  come  forward  in  all  parts  of  Upper  Canada  to 
declare  their  strong  approbation  of  the  course  which  your  Ex- 
cellency felt  it  your  duty  to  pursue,  and  that  your  conduct  has 
met  with  the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign  and  of  her  Government,  feeling  convinced 
that  such  combined  support  cannot  fail  to  carry  your  Excellency 
triumphantly  through  the  difficulties  with  which  a  few  ambi- 
tious and  designing  men  have  surrounded  your  Excellency,  and 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  interest  of  the  country  required  the 
united  exertions  of  all  parties  to  establish  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment. 

**  As  the  faithful  subjects  of  an  empire  not  only  the  greatest 
and  most  just,  but  whose  constitution  and  Government  is  the 
best  and  freest  on  earth,  we  cannot  withhold  from  your  Ex- 
cellency the  expression  of  our  condemnation  and  abhorrence 
of  the  policy  of  the  late  councillors  in  their  attempt  to  pervert 
and  prostitute  the  great  principle  of  Responsible  Government 
to  their  own  selfish  and  factious  purposes,  which  sneeringly 
stigmatise  loyalty  (the  grateful  and  natural  principle  of  every 
honest  subject)  as  a  reproach,  and  charge  upon  the  colonist,  as 
a  stigma  and  total  disqualification  for  office,  that  in  the  hour  of 
his  country's  need  he  had  been  true  to  his  allegiance  and  faith- 
ful to  his  Sovereign." 

SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE'S  REPLY. 

**....!  came  to  Canada  in  order  to  devote  myself  to  its 
welfare  ;  I  found  a  fine  country,  rich  in  natural  resources,  and 
capable  of  great  prosperity.  Seeing  or  conceiving  that  dissennon 
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was  the  great  bane  of  the  province,  it  became  my  axudous  deeixe 
to  unite  all  parties  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  conoiliationj  and 
brotherly  love.  A  counteracting  spirit  prevailed  in  the  quarter 
in  which  I  ought  to  have  been  most  zealously  aided.  I  could 
not  consent  to  conduct  the  administration  of  the  Gxnrenunent 
on  party  principles — on  principles  of  proscription — which  pre- 
cluded equal  justice  to  all;  and  instead  of  conciliating,  could 
not  fail  to  irritate  a  large  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
to  perpetuate  animosities  and  party  strife. 

*'  Neither  could  I  consent  to  the  degradation  of  the  office  of 
representative  of  her  Majesty  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tod 
in  the  hands  of  a  party,  with  a  view  to  those  party  purposes 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  accomplished. 

^'  Hence  a  cry  has  been  raised,  accusing  me  of  hostility  to 
Responsible  Government,  although  responsibility  to  the  people 
has  influenced  me  in  every  act;  and  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
pursued  and  was  pursuing,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  oth^ 
colony  in  the  world,  the  mode  of  Responsible  Government 
which  I  had  found  but  recently  established  here.  If  any  proof 
were  wanting  of  my  anxiety  to  carry  on  the  Government  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  responsibility,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  completion  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  owing  solely  to  my  desire  to  form  such  a  Council 
as,  possessing  my  confidence,  would  also  be  likely  to  obtain  that 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

"  The  unfounded  cry  raised  against  me  has  partially  accom- 
plished its  purpose  with  the  party  disposed  to  uphold  those  from 
whom  my  duty  compelled  me  to  differ;  and  not  only  have  I 
been  unscrupulously  charged  with  denying  that  which  I  have 
affirmed,  but  what  is  an  infinitely  greater  evil,  the  good  of  the 
country  has  been  sacrificed  to  party  purposes,  and  measures  have 
been  crushed  by  party  power,  which  were  declared  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  province  by  the  same  party  that  first 
introduced  and  then  destroyed  them. 

^^  Every  effort  has  been,  and  is  being  made  to  embitter  the 
people  against  me  personally;  to  persuade  them  that  I  am 
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opposed  to  obetructing  her  Majesty's  Grovemment;  to  substitute 
collision  in  lieu  of  oo-operation;  and  consequently  to  impede 
the  progress  of  prosperity  in  the  colony^  and  endanger  our  con- 
nexion with  the  mother  coimtry. 

^^  I  trust  that  these  attempts  will  fail,  and  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  will  perceive  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  question  at  issue  which  could  warrant  opposition 
to  her  IVIajesty's  Government,  or  the  withholding  of  that  sup- 
port which  all  loyal  subjects  are  bound  to  afford  when  there  is 
no  just  cause  for  the  contrary." 

In  the  following  antagonistic  addresses,  and  in 
Metcalfe's  replies  to  them,  the  subject  of  Respon- 
sible Government  is  exhausted  :* 

FROM  THE  COUNCILLORS  OP  THE  OTTAWA  DISTRICT. 

^^  On  this  earliest  occasion  of  our  assembling  together  since 
the  resignation  of  your  late  Executive  Councillors,  we  feel 
impelled,  no  less  by  duty  to  the  Royal  representative  than  by  a 
sense  of  sincere  gratitude  to  your  Excellency  for  your  uncom- 
promising firmness  at  that  conjuncture  of  our  public  afiairs,  to 
give  the  above  assurance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  our 
united  unqualified  approval  of  your  Excellency's  magnanimous 
defence  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  from  the  unconstitu- 
tional restrictions  then  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it,  followed  by 
your  able  and  dignified  vindication  of  that  act,  in  face  of  the 
many  formidable  misapprehensions  and  perverse  misrepresenta- 
tions whicli  the  occasion  gave  rise  to. 

**  We,  in  common  with  all  other  loyal  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  in  United  Canada,  can  wish  for  no  other  or  greater 

^  It  shoold  be  tUted  that  these  le-  Goremnient     Manj,  of  which  no 

lections  bMrobeeDimdoDol  on  aooonni  meoUon  has  betn  miwle»  were  far  moio 

of  tlic  political  importance  of  the  ad-  important  in  themselves.    Mootival, 

dresses  themselves,  hot  hecanse  the  Ihr  Inttuce,  sent  in  a  docmnent,  in 

replies  seem  to  ai&ird  the  most  com-  tnpport   of  the   QoTornor- General, 

plete  exposition  of  Metcalfe's  sent!-  signed  by  more  than  5000  names.  The 

menu  on  the  subject  of  Retponiible  lubscqoent  letectioni  are  only  eitwcts. 
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freedom  than  is  intended  so  freely  to  follow  &om  the  tame* 
tried  constitution  of  the  parent  state,  in  which  the  prerogi- 
tivc  of  the  Sovereign  is  so  important  and  active  an  element, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  which  prerogative,  in  honoring  the 
meritorious  and  rewarding  the  deserving,  irrespectively  of  partj 
considerations  to  guide  it^  is  so  generously  fostered  by  a  free 
and  a  mighty  people  there. 

*^  And  while  we  consider  the  principles  of  that  constitution, 
carried  out  by  the  careful  hand  of  practical  experience  as  far  as 
these  can  safely  and  usefully  be  adapted  to  our  condition  as 
colonists^  to  be  altogether  sufHcient  for  our  perfect  freedom 
and  security,  and  our  advancement  in  prosperity  and  happiness, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  any  encroachment  or  innovi- 
tion  on  that  noble  fabric,  which  has  proved  itself  at  once  so 
acceptable  and  suited  to  our  habits  and  predilections,  and  is  so 
dear  to  our  affections  and  feelings  as  being  handed  down  from 
our  forefathers." 

SIB  CHARLES  METCALPE^S  REPLT. 

"  .  .  .  .  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  executive  power  is  in  the 
Crown,  represented  by  a  Governor,  who  is  aided  by  a  Council  oi 
advice,  consisting  of  heads  of  departments,  and  responsible  to 
the  people  and  their  representatives  for  executive  measures. 
The  Government  is  conducted  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
according  to  their  wishes.  This  is  the  constitution  of  Canada; 
and  with  good  sense,  moderation,  and  honest  co-operation  for 
the  public  welfare,  it  may  be  successfully  worked. 

"  But  supposing  the  Executive  Council  to  be  supreme,  and 
the  Governor  to  be  merely  an  instrument  for  putting  the  sign 
manual  to  their  dictations — which  is  the  sort  of  constitution 
aimed  at  by  a  party — the  authority  of  the  Crown  would  then 
be  a  nullity.  The  Council  would  usurp  all  the  executiTe 
authority;  all  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  all  the  distribu- 
tion of  patronage.    The  Executive  Council  would  nominate 
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the  Legislative  Council,  and  would  wield  all  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  whether  they  were  the  leaders  or  the 
servants  of  that  body.  All  the  power  and  functions  of  the 
Government  would  be  monopolised  by  the  Executive  Council, 
or  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  such  a 
constitution  where  would  be  the  Crown?  Where  the  supre- 
macy of  the  mother  country?  This  is  not  the  constitution 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  This  is  not  the  British  constitution. 
Neither  is  it  the  constitution  of  Canada.  It  is  not,  I  believe, 
the  constitution  of  any  state  in  existence;  for  even  in  the  most 
republican  constitutions  the  powers  of  Government  arc  more 
carefully  distributed  among  different  authorities. 

^^  Those  must  be  blind  who  do  not  see  the  manifest  difference 
between  an  independent  state  and  a  colony;  between  an  old 
and  a  new  country;  between  one  overflowing  with  capital  and 
population,  and  one  needing  both;  between  one. in  which  a 
wealthy  aristocracy  possess  great  influence,  and  another  in 
which  no  such  influence  exists;  between  a  country  in  which 
the  practical  mode  of  governing  is  regulated  by  a  nice  balance 
of  counterpoising  influences,  and  one  in  which  the  means  of 
producing  the  same  balance  are  wanting;  between  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  things  in  one  country  which  has  been  the 
gradual  work  of  ages,  and  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  same 
state  of  things  by  word  of  command  to  a  country  in  most 
respects  widely  opposite;  in  short,  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada;  differences  which  would  render  what  might 
be  the  same  thing  in  name  very  different  in  reality  in  the  two 
countries. 

**  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  differences? 
Not  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  less  free  than  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Not  that  their  rights  and  liberties  are  less 
sacred.  Not  that  the  measures  of  the  Government  will  be 
other  than  liberal.  Not  that  Responsible  Government  is 
denied  or  impaired,  but  that  it  must  be  conducted  conside- 
rately and  carefully  for  the  public  good,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
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the  exclasive  domination  of  a  party.  It  is  as  much  the  doty 
of  the  friend  of  the  people  as  it  is  of  the  servant  of  the  Crown 
to  resist  the  tyranny  of  an  oligarchy  which  would  trample  on 
both." 

FROM  TH£  COUNCILLOB8  OF  THE  BBOCK  BISTSICT. 

** It  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude that  we  learned  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  selected, 
as  a  successor  to  our  late  Governor-General — ^the  ever-to-be- 
lamented  Sir  Charles  Bagot — an  individual  possessing  the  high 
and  honorable  distinction  that  your  Excellency  has  so  long  sus- 
tained as  a  statesman,  in  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
conducted  the  Government  of  some  of  the  most  important 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire.  Our  confidence  and  sati^&ction 
were  increased,  and  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  countiy 
seemed  about  to  be  secured  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
character  of  the  legislative  measures  which  were  introduced  to 
Parliament  under  the  auspices  of  your  Excellency's  adminis- 
tration. But,  we  regret  to  state,  that  these  cheering  prospects 
have  been  dissipated,  and  an  unwonted  degree  of  melancholy 
disappointment  spread  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the 
imfortunate  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  between  your 
Excellency  and  your  late  advisers  upon  the  subject  of  Respon- 
sible Government — a  question  which  wc  fondly  hoped  had 
been  for  ever  set  at  rest,  in  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned. 

**  Permit  us  respectfully  to  express  our  belief  that  your 
Excellency  has  been  deceived  and  misled  as  to  the  true  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  your  late 
Executive  Council ;  and  that  this  misapprehension  in  your 
Excellency's  mind  has  been  produced  by  the  misrepresentation 
of  a  small  but  active  party  in  the  community.  From  the 
intimate  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  views  of  our  consti- 
tuencies, wc  beg  confidently  to  assure  your  Excellency  that,  at 
whatever  time  the  people  of  the  District  of  Brock  may  be 
appealed  to  on  these  important  matters,  they  will  emphatically 
corroborate  the  assertions  we  now  make." 
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SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE'S  ANSWER. 

" . . . .  You  inform  me  that  cheering  prospects  have  been  dissi- 
pated, and  melancholy  disappointment  spread  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  by  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  which  has 
arisen  between  me  and  my  late  advisers  upon  the  subject  of 
Responsible  Government;  a  question  whicli  you  fondly  hoped 
had  been  set  at  rest,  in  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned. 

^'  And  it  might  have  been  set  at  rest,  if  my  late  advisers  had 
not  recklessly  resolved  that  an  extreme  view  of  it,  never  before 
contemplated,  should  be  agitated  throughout  the  province 
without  regard  to  the  consequences.  There  was  no  misunder- 
standing between  them  and  me.  Their  pretensions  were  per- 
fectly clear.  They  required  that  I  should  be  a  tool  in  their 
hands.  To  this  I  could  not  and  never  can  agree.  They  have 
not  receded  from  their  pretensions.  I  cannot  desert  my  duty. 
There  is  therefore  an  insuperable  bar  between  them  and  me.  I 
cannot  believe  that,  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your 
address,  you  would  uphold  their  pretensions.  Your  devoted 
attachment  to  her  Majesty's  Government  must  necessarily  pre- 
vent your  desiring  to  see  it  reduced  to  a  nullity. 

"  You  state  your  belief  that  I  have  been  deceived  and  misled 
as  to  the  true  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Executive  Council,  and  that  this  misappre- 
hension in  my  mind  has  been  produced  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  small  but  active  party  in  the  community.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  been  deceived  or  misled  in  that  matter,  or 
that  any  misrepresentation  causing  a  misapprehension  in  my 
mind  on  that  subject,  has  been  attempted  by  any  party.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  feeling  is  not  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  late 
Executive  Council;  else  I  should  not  have  received  numerous 
addresses  from  communities  and  large  bodies  indicating  an 
opposite  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers.  Which  way 
the  majority  of  the  electors  may  incline  can  only  be  shown  at  a 
general  election,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  necessary  before  the 
time  appointed  by  law;  and  then  I  hope  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  just  groimd  for  obstructing 
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Trhsra  tiie  ..lunirv  his  c:::£I-:-n>:-.  I  hive  aiTisers  wh;  hire 
rr.v  enure  c.:n£:tnce.  ijii  -vr.:  nior::.  irilb^eTe  pz^ses,  Uufi 
"-I  tne  c-'jzzizyi  ar.i  will.  I  :r:ist.  cintinze  to  peceiTe  it  in  union 
vfi'M  Gz'-ers  ^.ho  remiia  :o  1-2  arz.iinted. 

**  A=  you  have  :l:e  g»ines£  to  crtiihe  a  fervent  prajer  that 
I  may  be  guided  by  an  cverruling  Providence  to  pursue  such 
a  policy  &£  niay  secure  the  ipp r: bat: 3n  of  oar  most  gracious 
Sovereign^  it  will  no  coub:  be  grarifyinc:  to  you  to  learn  that 
l.er  ^lajesty  has  graciously  approved  my  conduct  in  the 
instance  to  which  your  address  refers;  and  if  I  have  also  the 
qood  fortune  to  realise  the  remainder  of  your  aspirations,  and 
secure  the  satisfaction  of  my  Canadian  fellow-subjects,  1  shall 
enjoy  the  greatest  happiness  that  I  can  look  to  in  this  mortal 
life.     But  whatever  may  be  my  fate  in  that  respect,  my 
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consdence  shall  never  have  to  reproach  me  for  any  want  of 
devotion  to  their  welfare,  or  any  disregard  of  their  liberties 
and  rights." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  colony  had  been  limited  to  the  tempe- 
rate language  of  these  provincial  addresses — if  the 
excitement  which  attended  the  resignation  of  the 
councillors  were  adequately  represented  by  these 
docimients.  But  very  different  was  the  language 
employed  by  some  of  the  ex-councillors  and  their 
more  zealous  partisans  with  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  Governor-General.  At 
public  meetings,  in  after-dinner  speeches,  in  vehe- 
ment party-pamphlets,  these  gentlemen  employed  in 
turn  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  vituperation  with 
equal  virulence  and  with  equal  success.  With  both 
they  failed  miserably.  They  called  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  hard  names,  and  they  spo]ce  of  him  vrith 
assimied  contempt.  Now  reviling,  now  sneering  at 
him,  they  applied  to  the  representative  of  the  Crown 
epithets  in  every  respect  contradictory,  except  the 
abuse  they  were  intended  to  convey.  He  was  at 
one  time  "  Charles  the  Simple,"  and  "  Old  Square- 
toes;"  at  another,  a  designing  and  unscrupulous 
despot.  The  Aian  who  had  been  selected  in  turn  by 
the  two  great  party-leaders  of  the  British  Empire 
to  superintend  in  critical  conjunctures  the  affairs  of 
the  two  most  important  of  our  Grown  colonies,  was 
now  to  be  jeered  at  as  a  dunce;  and  he  whom 
whithersoever  he  went  the  blessings  of  a  grateful 
people  had  ever  followed,  was  now  to  be  branded  as 
a  tyrant.     If  you  had  believed  all  that  was  said  by 
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iheae  hot-headed  North  Americaas,  jtm  oovM  not 
hare  escaped  frtm  the  eonTiction  thai  Sk  CSiadeB 
Metcalfe,  utterly  regardless  of  the  rights  and  hi^ 
piness  of  the  people,  was  trampling  down  the  liber- 
ties of  the  colony  with  a  relentless  heeL  It  tcb 
said  at  a  public  meeting,  by  an  excited  follower  f£ 
the  Lafontaine-and^Saldwin  party,  that  the  Qo- 
remor-General  diotdd  be  drivca  back  "  into  retiie- 
ment  in  dear  old  T^nglaTidj  where  grants  have  w) 
power,"  and  "  where  he  woold  writhe  undec  Ae 
reproadi  and  renu»rse  that  is  ever  inflicted  by  a 
secret  monitor  cm  all  those  who  dij^egaid  or  waa- 
ttmfy  sport  with  the  happduess  of  their  icUow- 
creatures,  or  trano^  on  the  rights  and  UbertieB  (tf 
those  the;  are  unfortunately  doomed  to  govecn."  It 
is  easy  to  iiwaginf^  how  the  benign  snule  whiob 
seldom  left  the  comer  of  Charles  Metcal&'s  moi^ 
must  hare  spread  itself  over  his  poor  face  cm  aeaag 
a  portrait  of  himself  so  deliciously  untrue. 

But  all  the  vehemence  of  the  ex-oouncdUora  aad 
their  partisaos  could  not  really  disturb  the  pcMB  tt 
the  colony.    There  was  a  fund  of  loyalty  and  good  j 
sense  in  all  parts  of  the  proTince  not  easily  to  I 
exhausted-     "  In  the  mean  while,"  wrote  Mete 
at  the  end  of  Eebruary,  "  the  affairs  of  the  ( 
ment  proceed  as  regularly  aud  efiicaciously  aa  if  J 
Council  were  complete.     The  country  is  i 
Business  is  active.    The  people  are  prosponog^  j 
there  is  little  political  agitation,  although  ^ 
the  members  and  partisans  of  the  late  ( 
deavor  to  excite  it." 

The  Baldwin-and-1 
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at  the  end  of  November ;  and  now  at  the  end  of 
February  theb  places  were  not  filled.  Seldom  has 
the  head  of  a  Gk>yemment  fomid  himself  in  a  more 
embarrassing  position  than  that  into  which  Met- 
calfe was  thrown  by  the  resignation  of  his  Ministers. 
In  England,  when  the  Ministry  resign^  there  is 
commonly  another  set  of  statesmen  ready  and  eager 
to  take  their  places — an  expectant  Mimstry,  with 
the  disposition  of  offices  pre-arranged»  waiting  only 
to  be  called.  But  there  was  no  such  succedaneum 
at  hand  to  reliere  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  from  his 
difficulties.  One  Cabinet  had  be^i  broken  in  pieces, 
and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  coiistruct  another 
out  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal.  The  state  of 
parties  furnished  one  great  obstacle  to  success ;  the 
limited  personnel  of  colonial  statesmanship  another. 
It  was  hard  to  say  whether  it  were  more  difficult  to 
arrange  parties,  or  to  find  men. 

*'  On  the  resignation  of  my  dictatorial  Cabinet/' 
wrote  Metcalfe  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  *'  the  Con- 
sarvatiye  party  came  for?rard  manfully  and  gene* 
rously  to  my  support ;  and  if  J  could  have  thrown 
mysdf  entirely  into  their  arms,  that  support  would 
have  been  complete  and  enthusiastic."  But  this 
course  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  pursue.  He 
was  unwilling  to  identify  himself  so  unmistakeably 
with  a  party ;  and  he  knew,  moreover,  that  the  con* 
stitutional  party  was  not  in  itself  sufficiently  strong 
to  preserve  him  from  discomfiture  and  defeat.  It 
was  his  desire  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  consisting  of 
the  representatives  of  all  parties ;  and  to  this  end  he 
at  once  placed  himself  in  communication  with  some 
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of  the  leading  members  of  the  three  great  political 
divisions  —  the  French-Canadians,  the  S/eformers, 
and  the  Gonservatiyes.  But  he  soon  found  that 
the  idea  of  this  fusion  of  parties  was  a  mere  delu- 
sion. The  Erench-Canadians  were  inclined  to  follow 
their  leader  to  a  man ;  and  the  B/cformers  and  Con- 
servatives could  not  be  brought  to  coalesce.  Eager, 
therefore,  as  Metcalfe  was  at  once  to  form  a  new 
Council,  the  difficulties  which  met  him  at  the  outset 
compelled  him  to  pause.  Moreover,  it  seemed  useless 
to  endeavor  to  form  a  new  Council  during  the  short 
remaining  period  of  the  Session,  as  in  the  existing 
state  of  excitement  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  were 
sure  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  ez- 
counciUors. 

What  then  was  to  be  done?  Parliament  was 
prorogued.  The  Governor-General  was  without  a 
Council.  But  he  was  not  without  advisers.  In  the 
embarrassments  which  had  beset  him,  he  had  sought 
the  advice  of  two  able  and  respectable  men,  with 
considerable  weight  in  the  colony — ^Mr.  Viger  and 
Mr.  Draper.  Mr.  Viger  was  a  French-Canadian,  of 
property,  influence,  and  reputation.  He  had  suffered 
much  during  the  recent  troubles  for  the  support 
which  he  had  given  to  his  countrymen.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  1838  brought  upon  him,  justly  or  unjustly, 
the  loss  of  his  personal  liberty.  He  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  as  a  fomenter  of  rebellion,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  some  proof-sheets  of  a  seditious  character, 
corrected  by  himself,  which  had  been  found  in  his 
house.  His  incarceration  had  lasted  for  eighteen 
months,  and  he  had  come  out  from  confinement  a 
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martyr^  but  not  a  fanatic.    The  sufferings  which  he 
had  endured  in  their  cause  fixed  him  securely  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French-Canadian  people,  and  em- 
bittered them  agamst  the  Imperial  Gx)yemment. 
But  he  was  neither  a  violent  nor  a  selfish  man.    He 
would  haye  shrunk  from  turning  to  any  bad  uses 
the  influence  which  he  had  thus  created.     Injustice 
seems  to  have  pursued  him ;  but  it  did  not  harden 
his  heart.    Metcalfe,  indeed,  found  him  proscribed. 
Viger  had  been  reconoonended  for  a  seat  in  the  Le- 
gislatiye  Council,  but  the  Colonial  Office  had  rejected 
him ;    and  the  Governor  -  Greneral,  when  he  now 
announced  that  he  had  called  him  to  his  Council, 
was  compelled  to  preface  the  announcement  with 
an  apology.     Of  his  ability  and  energy  there  was 
no  doubt.    He  had  been  reported,  some  time  before, 
as  "  too  old"  for  official  employment ;  but  his  seventy 
years  sate  lightly  upon  him,  and  Metcalfe  soon 
found  that  he  had  the  vigor  and  assiduity  with  more 
than  the  steadfastness  of  younger  men.     In  the 
juncture  which  had  now  arisen,  his  conduct  was 
eminently  disinterested.    He  knew  that  by  coming 
forward  at  such  a  time  to  the  aid  of  the  Governor- 
General,  he  would  sacrifice  all  his  influence  with  his 
countrymen,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  renegade. 
But  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  and  he 
made  it,  not  finding  that  he  over-estimated  its  ex- 
tent.   **  Mr.  Viger,"  said  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  "  has 
acted  a  noble  part.    I  entertain  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  his  character  and  conduct." 

Mr.  Draper  was  a  lawyer,  long  settled  in  Kingston, 
with  a  thriving  business  and  a  weU-eamed  reputa- 
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tioiL  He  had  beoi  a  memjier  ot  Lord  ^denham's 
Gouneil,  and  had  pledged  himfielf  to  the  support  of 
Beqponsihle  GoTenunent — but  he  was  a  loyalist  to 
the  very  corei  a  str^iuous  supporter  of  British  ooor 
Bexioiu  His  talents  fw  business  were  of  the  highest 
order.  He  was  prompt,  assiduous^  and  methodicaL 
Metcalfe  regarded  him  as  a  first-rate  administratoi^ 
and  said  that  his  eminent  capacity  enabled  him  to 
take  the  place  of  half-a-dosen  men.  But  he  returned 
to  statesmanship  with  rduetance.  Like  the  majoidty 
of  competent  men  of  business  in  the  colony,  he  was 
disinclined,  upon  personal  considecations,  to  heGoam 
a  member  of  the  Gtovemment.  His  home-7-his  busi- 
ness— ^were  at  Kingston ;  and  the  seat  of  Qoveni!* 
ment  was  to  be  removed  to  Montreal.  Theere  was 
nothing  to  ioduce  him^  therefore,  to  attach  himsdf 
to  the  Governor- Gr^ieraJi^  but  a  bdi^  that  he  could 
render  service  to  his  country.  Li  this  belief^  he 
consented  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  and  he  was  sworn 
in  with  Mr.  Yiger  and  Mr.  Daly  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  CounciL 

The  latter  still  held  office  as  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Lower  Canada.  Yiger  and  Draper  recommended 
that  they  should  be  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  without  having  any  office  of 
emolument  conferred  upon  them*  By  this  pro- 
visional arrangement,  they  urged,  the  executive  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  might  be  carried 
on  for  a  time  without  filling  up  any  of  the  vacant 
appointments.  To  this  Metcalfe  reluctantly  as- 
sented. There  was  only  a  choice  of  difficulties. 
The  delay  in  forming  a  Ministry  was,  doubUess,  an 
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evil ;  but  it  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  form  a 
Ministry  without  popular  support. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  was  the  support 
of  some  influential  members  of  the  French-Canadian 
party,  and  hope  was  entertained  that  time  would 
favor  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Viger 
confidently  expected  that  his  countrymen  "would 
come  round  to  reason  and  justice."  Communica- 
tions encouraging  this  belief  were  received  from 
different  parts  of  Lower  Canada.  It  was  often 
urged  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Viger  himself  to  gather  round  him  a 
party  inclined  to  support  the  Government.  So  the 
venerable  statesman  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  for 
a  time  these  favorable  expectations  seemed  likely  to 
be  fulfilled.*  "  His  communications,*'  said  Metcalfe^ 
"  gave  encouragement ;  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  his  presence  had  not  produced  any  decisive 
effect/'  There  was  an  election  for  a  seat  in  the 
Representative  Assembly,  vacated  by  the  late  in- 
cumbent, then  coming  on  at  Montreal.*  It  had 
been  looked  forward  to  for  some  time  as  the  great 
political  event  of  the  day.  Sanguine  expectations 
were  entertained  by  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment that  the  issue  of  the  contest  would  be  in  their 
favor.  But  the  result  belied  their  anticipations* 
There  was  a  disgraceful  scene  of  violence  and  out- 
rage. Government  were  beaten,  but  by  such  means 
as  could  only  render  victory  shameful.  "  Brought 
about  as  it  was,"  wrote  Metcalfe,  "  by  shameful  vio- 

*  I  believe  that  he  had  resigned  be-    vote  for  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  G<^ 
cause  he  could  not  conscientiously    vemment  to  MontreaL 
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leooLoe  and  a  hiied  mob  of  starangezB,  it  ought  to  hmt 
covered  the  contriyers  of  the  '^testmctiaii  of  fineedom 
iprith  disgrace ;  but  it  has  had  the  xxsatacry  edfect  of 
difiooiiiragiiig  the  Mends  of  her  Ms^j&sby's  Qanaoh 
meat,  and  of  rendering  the  jimction  of  the  'EteDiA 
party  more  improbable  than  ever." 

Whilst  fpuitless  efforts  were  thus  being  mmde  to 
win  over  the  Erench-Canadians  to  represent  liower 
Canada  in  the  Executiye  Council,  Metcalfe  was 
eager  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the  completioii 
of  the  "  Upper  Canada  portion  of  the  Council/' 
But  here  another  difficulty  met  him.  To  Mr.  Dia- 
per, on  whom  he  rdied  as  his  ^'  mainstay  in  Upper 
Canada/'  it  appeared  expedient  rather  to  wait  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations  pending  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  to  be  guided  by  the  out-turn  of  events.  To  this 
Metcalfe  reluctantly  consented.  But  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  no  benefit  would  be  derived  from  fur- 
ther delay.  At  the  end  of  June  Mr.  Draper  pro- 
ceeded to  Montreal,  and  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
satisfying  himself  regarding  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  reports  which  he  made  after  a 
three  weeks'  residence  in  that  city  were  (rf  a  most 
discouraging  complexion.  He  wrote  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  that  after  diligently  prosecuting  his  in- 
quiries, and  extending  his  observations  in  all  possible 
quarters,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  aid  of  the  Prench-Canadian  party  was  not 
to  be  obtained  upon  any  other  than  the  impossible 
terms  of  the  restoration  of  Baldwin  and  Laf ontaine. 
The  difficulty,  indeed,  seemed  to  thicken.  According 
to  Mr.  Draper,  indeed,  it  was  one  from  which  there 
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was  no  escape.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  months^ 
during  which  the  country  had  been  without  an 
Executive  Government,  Metcalfe  was  told  by  one  of 
the  ablest,  the  most  clear-headed,  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced men  in  the  country,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  Ministry,  according  to  the  recognised  princi- 
ples of  Responsible  Government,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Erench-Canadian  party,  and  that  that  aid  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  apparent 
that  the  want  of  an  Executive  Government  was 
beginning  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
colony.  The  same  high  authority  assured  Metcalfe 
that  the  necessity  for  filling  up  the  vacant  appoint- 
ments was  becoming  hourly  more  pressing — that 
the  long  delay  which  had  ahready  occurred  was 
calculated  to  injure  the  commercial  credit  of  the 
country — ^that  the  revenue  would  be  speedily  affected 
— ^that  the  want  of  a  responsible  oflB.cer  to  represent 
the  Crown  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  was  already 
proving  a  great  public  inconvenience — ^that  men's 
minds  were  being  unsettled  and  unhinged — and  that 
yague  apprehensions  of  evil  were  beginning  to  para- 
lyse the  industrial  energies  of  the  country. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  to  form  a  Ministry — but 
how  ?  To  recall  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  would  be 
publicly  to  acknowledge  a  defeat,  to  lower  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  new 
embarrassments, 'which  might  be  more  insuperable 
than  the  old.  To  form  a  Ministry  without  them, 
and,  therefore,  without  the  support  of  the  French- 
Canadian  party  in  the  Assembly,  would  be  to  form 
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a  lljnifitiy  incapable  of  carrying  on  tlie  Gov< 
according  to  H^  pnndipIeB  of  Besponalhle  GoTem* 
ment ;  that  is,  through  a  majority  in  the  AsseinUy 
— ^f or  no  such  majority  could  be  obtained. 

Erom  this  dilemma  there  was  one  possiUe  meuH 
of  escape,  which  to  the  Engtifih  pcditician  will  readfly 
suggest  itself  .  ISie  Gorecnor-General  had  the  power 
of  dissolYing  the  Assembly,  and  appealing  to  tin 
loyalty  of  the  province.  But  it  was  the  opinioa  ef 
"Mi.  Draper,  that  altiiou^  in  Uj^ier  Canada  the 
answer  to  sudi  an  appeal  might  be  faToraUe,  in 
Lower  Canada  it  would  be  the  reverse ;  and  tiiat 
the  aggregate  result  would  not  be  sudi  as  to.8eoaie 
a  majority  in  the  House.  The  expedment,  MetcaMg 
was  assured,  was  not  likely  to  be  successful;  and  ftk 
it  was  the  only  resource,  in  the  midst  of  these  iaa» 
exampled  difficulties,  which  aowied  to  aflfard  a 
glimmer  of  hope. 

The  crisis,  indeed,  was  an  alarming  one.  The 
constitution  of  Canada  was  at  stake.  Looking 
beyond  the  immediate  exigency,  it  was  dear  that 
if  no  solution  of  these  difficulties  could  be  found 
under  the  existing  constitution,  a  revolutionary 
remedy  of  some  kind  must  be  apjj^ed — a  remedy, 
as  it  was  truly  said,  that  *^  cannot  be  advised  here." 
It  might  be  the  abandonment  of  Eesponsible  Gk^ 
vemment,  witiii  the  results  of  such  attanpted  retvo- 
gressicm — or  the  severance  of  the  existing  unkm 
between  the  two  Canadas — w  the  establishment  of 
a  federal  union  of  all  the  North- American  colonies — 
or  anything  else,  either  determined  by,  or  fbroei 
firom,  the  Imperial  Gov^^imiait.     1^  difficntty 
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might  be  dealt  with  by  the  Growii  or  bythb  Peo{d6. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Goveraor-GeneraL 

If  in  the  midst  of  sodi  impraoedented  embarraas- 
Hient  Metcalfie  sometimes  lamented  that  he  had 
qiiitted  the  peaeeM  sanctoary  of  home  to  be  tossed 
about  on  the  stormy  sea  of  party-polities  in  aa 
American  colony,  who  will  express  surprise?  To 
one  old  sod  honored  cotempofary  and  friend  he  had 
written,  that  he  raivied  him  the  quiet  of  the  Albany ; 
iDDid  that  friend  wrote  bade  to  him  words  that  were 
well  calculated  to  istir  his  s^rit  at  such  a  time,  and 
to  fiU  him  with  new  courage.  **  If  you  thought 
aofy  of  your  own  comfort  and  contoit,''  wrote 
Mmmtstuart  Elphinstone,  ''or  if  you  were  oon- 
Tinoed  that  you  were  past  more  usdbl  employment, 
you  might  enjoy  your  rq>ose  with  as  good  a  con- 
sdence  as  I  do ;  but  if  I  had  the  energy  and  alnlity 
to  fill  such  a  place  as  yours,  I  would  not  gire  the 
few  months  of  your  s^roaching  crisis  for  a  hundred 
yeaxB  <tf  unprofitable  enjoyment.'' 

They  were  noble  words,  and  Metcalfe  felt  the  Ml 
ferceof  the  i^peal.  In  the  midst  of  all  discouraging 
cironmstances  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  wae 
sustained  by  the  honesty  of  his  purpose.  He  knew 
tiiat  he  could  but  do  his  best.  He  felt  that  what 
otiierB  could  do  he  also  could  do,  and  that  if  he 
fiyled  at  last,  it  would  be  only  because  success  was 
beyond  human  reach.  He  was  rescdute  not  to 
abandon  the  great  game  befere  him  untal  he  had 
eodbausted  erery  possible  means  of  Inringing  it  fo  a 
tffinmphant  issue.    Foiled  in  his  effi^ta  to  obtnn 
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the  ooadjutancy  of  one  statesman,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  another.  The  Attorriey-Qeneralship  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  had  heen  held  hj  Mr.  Lafontainei 
was  offered  in  succession  to  four  leading  men  of  tiie 
Trench-Canadian  party;  hut  on  various  pretexts 
declined  hy  all.  Not  one  in  the  exeited  state  of 
the  puhlic  mind  in  Lower  Canada  had  courage  80 
to  hrave  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

A  more  curious  social  phenomenon   than  that 
presented  hy  the  state  of  puhlic  feeling  among  the 
French-Canadians,  Metcalfe,  in  all  his  experience  of 
men,  had  never  witnessed  hefore.    They  had  heen 
described  to  him  in  England,  and  they  had  hem 
described   to   him   in    Canada,  as   a   remarkabfy 
amiable,  gentle,  and  contented  race  of  men,  witli 
a  primitive  simplicity  about  them  that  was  trvij 
engaging.    What  Lord  Gosford  had  told  him  in  the 
old  country,  and  Mr.  Draper  in  the  new,  his  own 
experience  continually  confirmed.    When   he  first 
learnt  that  these  quiet,  ignorant,  harmless,  patri- 
archal people  were  very  hot-headed  and  violent  par- 
tisans, Metcalfe  asked  if  the  irritation  of  the  people 
were  the  work  of  the  priests.    But  the  suspicion, 
natural  as  it  was,  was  an  injustice  to  the  IVeneh- 
Canadian    clergy.      All   authorities    concurred  in 
saying,  that  the  mischief  was  done  principally  by 
the  lawyers — advocates,  notaries,  and  others  of  the 
same  race;    and  partly  by  the  mideci/na  of  the 
province.     Instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,   opinions  hostile  to  the 
British  race,  these  educated  and  influential  men 
prepared  them  to  be  the  blind  and  headlong  fol- 
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lowers  of  their  party-leaders.  It  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  injustice  and  oppression  to  make  the 
many  lean  upon  the  few.  The  French-Canadians 
knew  that  they  had  suffered;  believed  that  they 
had  been  wronged,  and  though  tardy  reparation 
had  been  made  to  them,  they  were  still  prepared 
to  imbibe  the  lessons  instilled  into  them  by  their  ' 
teachers — still  inclined  to  believe  that  justice  would 
not  be  done  to  them  unless  they  supported  the  men 
who  were  fighting  their  battles  against  a  selfish  and 
a  dominant  faction. 

Thus  instructed,  they  united  almost  as  one  man 
to  support  those  who  had  put  themselves  forward 
most  prominently  as  the  supporters  of  their  claims 
against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  English,  and  believed 
that  the  only  sure  test  of  sincerity  was  opposition 
•  to  the  dominant  race.    It  was  generally  said,  that 
even  their  most  popular  leaders  lost  influence  when 
they  took  office.    They  were  assuredly  now  very 
powerful  since  their  rupture  with  the  Gtovemor- 
(jeheral.    It  was  almost  certain  that  any  member 
.  of  the  Assembly  taking  office  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  lose  his  seat  in  the  House  and  be  pro- 
scribed by  his  countrymen.     But  still  Metcalfe  did 
not  cease  from  his  efforts  to  construct  a  Ministry 
representing  in  fair  proportions  all  the  parties  in  the 
State. 

The  longer,  however,  the  negotiations  with  th(» 
French-Canadian  party  were  kept  open,  the  more 
apparent  it  became  that  they  were  blindly  following 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine;  and  that  unless  these 
popular  leaders  were  admitted  to  the  Council,  there 
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was  no  hope  of  any  aanstanoe  firom  their  followcEB. 
In  vain  Metcalfe  ofiered  to  reoeire  another  mambor 
of  the  late  Council — ^Mr.  Morbi — a  more  modonte 
politician  and  a  more  trostworthy  man.  It  was 
answered,  that  he  was  without  influenoe;  aaad  it  was 
plain  that  such  a  compfomise  would  not  satiify  the 
party.  3Cr.  Dnqper  had  not  taken  too  dei^onding  a 
view  of  the  case.  There  was  nothing  between  the 
admission  of  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  and  the  entife 
abandonment  of  the  support  of  the  Fxench-OanadiaaB 
in  the  Assembly  and  m  the  provinoe  at  laxge. 

The  difficulty,  therefore,  seemed  to  thicken.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  August,  Metcalfe  had  ceased  to 
hope  foat  any  coa^yutaney  in  that  quarter,  and  had 
farmed  the  resolution  to  constniet  a  new  admiBia- 
tiation  without  the  aid  of  the  Frendbi-Ganadian 
party*  But  the  candidates  for  office  in  ihe  Ezecn- 
tive  Council  were  few.  For  eyery  other  deseription 
of  official  employment  there  were  applicants  with- 
out number.  But  employment  dq)ending  upon  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was  not  coveted  by 
men  who  could  turn  their  talents  to  better  account. 
The  Ministerial  salaries  were  smalL  On  an  average, 
they  did  not  exceed  lOOOZ.  a  year.  Under  ti^ 
system  of  Besponsible  Grovemment  such  offices  were 
always  precarious ;  but  now,  in  the  enristing  posture 
of  public  affairs,  the  incertitude  of  their  tenure  was 
extreme.  Statesmanship  in  Canada  had  not  risen 
to  an  independent  position,  but  was  an  appendage 
to  the  more  certain  support  of  professional  occupa- 
tion. When  a  man  was  invited  to  take  office  in  the 
Executive  Council,  he  was  frequently  in  effect  sdi- 
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waited  to  make  large  pecsonal  saciifiees.  Patriotism 
W9B  not,  in  Canada,  a  plant  of  more  luxurious 
^fowth^than  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
yalue  of  money  is  well  understood.  So  it  happened 
jkhat  when  Metcalfe,  abandoning  the  idea  of  bringing 
tlie  !French-Ganadians  into  his  Cooneil,  endeayored 
to  foim  a  Ministrj  containing,  in  fair  proportions, 
the  xcipresentatiy^  of  the  two  British  parties,  he 
vas  nearly  being  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  personal 
inierert.  Men  who  would  have  taken  office  were 
deterred  by  cogent  private  considerations  from 
jiining  the  standard  of  the  Governor-General.  In 
some  instances,  proi^^rous,  and  in  others  embar- 
raaaed,  pecuniary  circumstances  stood  in  the  way 
of  airxangements  tiiat  otherwise  might  have  been 
inade;  and  time  aft^  time,  therefore,  Metcalfe 
eneoimtered  disappointment  just  when  he  thought 
hiimsdf  at  the  point  of  success. 

In  iq^ite,  however,  of  these  difficulties — ^in  spite  of 
the  ever-recurring  obstacles  presented  by  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  two  parties — ^the  Constitutionalists 
ai^  ih»  B^ormers,  whom  he  endeavored  to  bring 
into  harmonious  action — ^Metcalfe  resolutely  per- 
ae>vered  in  his  effi»rts  to  form  a  Coundl.  Before 
the  middle  of  August  he  reported  that  the  Attomey- 
Qeneralship  of  Lower  Canada  had  been  offered  to 
MK  gentlemen — ^four  French  and  two  English — and 
poaeveringly  declined  by  all.  But  he  made  a 
seventh  offer  of  the  aj^intment,  and  at  last  it 
was  accepted.  little  by  little  he  added  to  the 
strength  of  his  new  Ministry;  and  on  the  27th  of 
Attgost  he  reported  to  the  Colonial  Office  that  he 
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<<  expected,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  able  to  announoe 
the  completion  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  pro- 
vince/'  His  persevering  efforts  were  about  at  last 
to  be  crowned  with  success. 

At  the  head  of  this  new  administration  were  Mr. 
Viger,  Mr.  Draper,  and  Mr.  Daly,  who  throughout 
all  his  difficulties  had  adhered  faithfully  to  the 
Governor-General.  The  first  was  to  be  President 
of  the  Council ;  the  second.  Attorney- General  for 
Upper  Canada;  whilst  the  third  still  retained  his 
old  post  of  Provincial  Secretary  for  Lower  Canada. 
Associated  with  these  functionaries  now  for  the  first 
time  were  Mr.  Morris,  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  respectable  men  in  the  province,  who  accepted 
the  office  of  Receiver-General ;  Mr.  D.  B.  Papineau, 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  At- 
torney-General for  Lower  Canada.  The  first  was 
a  man  of  moderate  opinions.  He  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  his  opposition  to  the  old  exclusiveness  of 
the  dominant  faction,  but  having  subsequently  ar- 
rayed himself  against  the  late  Council,  he  had  been 
scouted  by  them  as  a  Tory;  and  some  men  had 
hesitated  to  join  an  administration  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  lest  the  same  imputation  should  be  made 
against  them.  But  in  reality  though  a  loyalist,  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments ;  and  whilst  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  was  likely  to  be  derived 
by  the  Executive  Council  from  his  excellent  habits 
of  business,  no  collision  of  opinion  was  anticipated. 
Mr.  Papineau,  a  brother  of  the  leader  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous  during  the  recent  trou- 
bles, was  a  Prench-Canadian  of  good  abilities  and 
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xmimpeachable  character,  whom  Metcalfe  would 
have  earli^  invited  to  his  councils,  hut  for  the 
general^  helief  that  the  infirmity  of  deafaess,  by 
which  he  was  afilicted,  would  render  him  unwilling 
to  accept  office — ^perhaps,  incapable  of  holding  it. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  defect  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  there  was  nothing  really  to 
impair  his  administratiye  efficiency,  Metcalfe  at  once 
offered  him  the  Commissionership  of  Crown  Lands, 
and  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  choice.  The  good 
sense  and  excellent  judgment  which  he  exhibited  in 
oouncU  commended  him  greatly  to  the  Govemor- 
Gteneral,  who  was  well  pleased  with  his  colleague ;  and 
not  less  so  with  the  new  Attorney-General  for  Lower 
Canada,  Mr.  Smith,  a  respectable  member  of  the 
Montreal  bar,  of  whom  Metcalfe  said,  that,  although 
the  appointment  had  been  long  iu  reaching  him, 
there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
He  was  a  sensible  and  moderate  man  of  right  prin- 
ciples ;  and  although  he  had  not  previously  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  there  was  little  doubt  that 
his  forensic  habits  would  qualify  him  for  Parlia- 
mentary debate. 

Having  thus  filled  the  six  most  important  offices 
in  the  Executive  Council,  Metcalfe  believed  that  he 
was  in  a  position  to  meet  his  Parliament.  But  it 
was  certain  that  in  the  B/Cpresentative  Assembly,  as 
then  constituted,  he  could  not  command  a  majority. 
So  the  question  of  dissolution  was  debated  in  the 
Council.  Pive  of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the 
step;  whilst  one  only  opposed  it.  If  a  majority, 
however  small,  could  have  been  calculated  upon, 
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Metcalfe  himself  would  have  preferred  itiflflting  tiie 
old  Parliament.  Bat  there  was  no  reaeonaUe 
groimd  for  such  a  hope ;  so  the  Qovemar^QeDeak 
not  without  strong  reluctance,*  ocmfiented  to  ai 
appeal  to  the  province.  New  writs  were  issiied; 
preparations  were  made  for  the  oomin^  stmgg^ 
And,  in  the  mean  while,  it  was  determined  that  the 
minor  of&ces  in  the  Council  need  not  be  filled  until 
the  results  of  the  election  had  appraured.  The 
vacant  appointments  might  then  be  bestowed  od 
men  who  had  secured  thdr  return  to  ParliameDi 
'^  I  regard  the  approaching  election,"  wrote  Metcalfe 
on  the  26th  of  September,  ''as  a  very  importaiit 
crisis,  the  result  of  which  vnll  demonstrate  whether 
the  majority  of  her  Majesty's  Canadian  sabjecta  are 
disposed  to  have  Responsible  GoYemment  in  unkm 
with  British  connexion  and  supremacy,  or  will 
struggle  for  a  sort  of  Government  that  is  impno- 
ticable  consistently  with  either." 

The  great  struggle  was  now  about  to  commence. 
In  all  parts  of  the  province  the  exciteinent  was 
extreme.  In  some  there  were  apprehensions  of  riot 
and  bloodshed.     Inflammatory  hand-bills  w&re  in 

*  Not  because  he  was  fearful  of  the  Beformen,  would  hare  been  too  mndi 
result,  but  because  he  had  told  the  in  awe  of  their  constitnents  to  act  in- 
old  Parliament  tiiat  he  would  meet  dependently.  The  Opposition  wonU 
them  again,  and  he  wished  that  the  easily  have  put  forward  qaestioiit 
promise  should  be  literally  fulfilled,  that  would  haye  been  riiitniiMiin: 
Metcalfe  thus  explained  the  principal  to  many,  and  they  might  hare  ooo- 
arguments  in  fkror  of  the  dissolution  trired  to  go  to  the  oonntiy  at  a  biw 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanley:  "Se-  election,  which  would  necessarily  have 
Tend  disposed  to  support  the  GoTem-  followed  either  immediatelT  or  ia  a 
ment  would  hare  been  embarrassed  few  months,  with  some  popular  dstu- 
by  their  former  vote;  and  the  session  sion  operating  in  their  faror.  Deftat 
being  the  last  of  the  Parliament,  all  alone  would  hare  been  «  dispan^ 
of  the  members  returned  as  belonging  ment  to  the  GoTemment,  and  of  bad 
to  the  party  called  in  Upper  Camida  Inflnfinm  nn  thr  whanqnf  iit  i 
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circulation,  and  violent  placards  posted  on  the  walls. 
Large  bodies  of  Irish  laborers  were  in  motion, 
hired,  it  was  reported  to  the  Govemor-Gteneral,  to 
keep  freedom  of  election  in  control  by  club-law.  In 
expectation  of  serious  disturbances,  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  in  all  places 
where  danger  threatened.  The  contest  was  between 
loyalty  on  the  one  side,  and  disaffection  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  other.  That  there 
was  a  strong  anti-British  feeling  abroad,  in  both 
divisions  of  the  province,  Metcalfe  clearly  and  pain- 
fully perceived.  The  conviction  served  to  brace  and 
stimulate  him  to  new  exertions.  He  felt  that  he 
was  fighting  for  his  Sovereign  against  a  rebellious 
people. 

The  elections  terminated  in  favor  of  Government. 
Many  of  them  were  hardly  and  violently  contested, 
with  varied  results.  In  Lower  Canada,  Mr.  Viger, 
Metcalfe's  new  President  of  the  Council,  was  de- 
feated in  a  contest  for  the  B/ichelieu  county,  by  Dr. 
Nelson,  who  had  been  transported  to  Bermuda  for 
the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  recent  rebellion; 
whilst  in  Upper  Canada,  Mr.  Hintkes,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  intemperate  members  of  the  old 
Council,  was  defeated,  for  Oxford  county,  by  the 
Gk)vemment  candidate,  Mr.  Biddell.  Mr.  Smith, 
the  new  Attorney-General  for  Lower  Canada,  beat 
the  Opposition  candidate  in  that  division  of  the 
province;  whilst  Mr.  Morin,  one  of  the  French- 
Canadian  members  of  the  late  Council,  was  returned 
for  two  of  its  counties.  In  Lower  Canada  the  elec- 
tions generally  went  against  the  Gk)vemment,  but 

2o2 
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the  majority  in  Upper  Canada  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  loss  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Erench-Canadians.  So  that  when  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  1844,  Metcalfe  reported  the  aggregate 
results  of  the  elections  to  the  CTolonial  Office,  he  was 
able  to  show  that  forty-six  of  the  members  returned 
were  avowed  supporters  of  Government;  tweniy- 
eight,  avowed  adversaries ;  and  nine,  undeclared  or 
uncertain.  "  The  results,"  he  added,  "  show  that 
loyalty  and  British  feeling  prevail  in  Upper  Canada 
and  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada ;  and 
that  disaffection  is  predominant  among  the  French- 
Canadian  constituencies.  By  disaffection  I  mean  an 
anti-British  feeling,  by  whatever  name  it  ought  to 
be  called,  or  whatever  be  its  foundation,  which  in- 
duces  habitually  a  readiness  to  oppose  her  Majestv's 
Government."* 

Having  secured  this  undoubted  triumph  by  fair 
and  honorable  means,  Metcalfe  now  began  to  be- 
think himself  of  his  future  course.  "  My  own 
views,"  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  "  are  to 
cherish  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  British  connexion,  which  the  result 
of  the  election  proves  to  be  predominant  in  those  of 
British  descent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  act  with 
equal  justice  to  all  races,  creeds,  and  parties  •  to 
reward  merit  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  to  the 

♦  Metcalfe  was  of  opinion  that  the  that  they  cannot  rely  on  herMajestT*s 
victory  would  have  been  more  deci-  Government;  that  they  have  h^  re- 
five,  if,  for  some  time  past,  the  loyal-  peatediy  abandoned  and  saciiiSced  to 
ists  had  not  been  discouraged  by  want  their  enemies ;  and  that  of  late  years 
of  support.  **  Whenever  inquiry,"  he  the  most  successful  course  in  this  co- 
■wd,  « is  made  as  to  the  listlessness  lony  has  been  in  rebellion  and  hoed- 
evmced  by  the  British  party  in  every  lity  to  British  connexion."  ^^ 
part  of  the  province,  the   reply  is, 
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extent  of  my  means,  and  to  abolish  exclusion ;  thus 
endeavoring  to  amalgamate  all  parties  and  to  miti- 
gate, if  I  cannot  extinguish,  that  feeling  of  disaffec- 
tion which,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  is  the 
bane  of  the  colony/*  He  had  a  CouncU  composed 
of  moderate  men,  representing  all  races.  They 
were  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  men  of  so  much 
mark  and  likelihood — ^men  so  able  and  so  energetic, 
as  those  who  had  preceded  them  in  office.  But 
they  were  men  of  sound  judgment  and  active  busi- 
ness habits — a  good  working  Ministry  in  whom 
Metcalfe  could  confide.  With  these  men,  represent- 
ing the  Responsible  Government,  which  was  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  through  the  majority 
thus  secured  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  Metcalfe 
now  proposed,  after  the  interval  of  a  year  of  disor- 
ganisation and  trouble,  to  meet  his  new  Parliament. 
The  seat  of  Government  had  by  this  time  been 
removed  to  Montreal,  and  there  now  the  Houses 
were  opened.  As  in  the  mother  country,  when  party- 
spirit  runs  high,  the  first  battle  of  a  new  Parliament 
is  often  that  fought  for  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  so 
did  it  now  happen  with  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
The  supporters  of  the  Government  recommended 
Sir  Alan  M^Nab,  a  loyalist,  who  had  been  knighted 
for  his  services  as  a  colonel  of  militia  during  the 
recent  rebellion;  whilst  the  Opposition  brought 
forward  the  claims  of  Mr.  Morin.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions—  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Papineau,  a 
member  of  the  Government — the  Prench-Canadians 
unanimously  supported  the  latter ;  and  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Government  ranged  themselves  on  the 
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same  side.  But,  in  spite  of  this  xmtoward  oombiin- 
tion,  the  Ministerial  candidate  was  Toted  into  tbe 
chair  by  a  majority  of  three.* 

The  next  division  was  on  the  Address.  There  nm 
a  long  and  stormy  debate  of  three  days'  dnratiim; 
but  it  ended,  in  favour  of  Government,  by  a  ms- 
jority  of  six.t  Erom  that  time,  all  thro^igh  the 
Session,  the  majority  was  steadily  maintained.  But 
Metcalfe  could  not  disguise  firom  himself  that  the 
Government  was  not  strong — ^that  it  was  continual]^ 
on  the  brink  of  defeat — ^and  that  it  was  only  enabled 
to  uphold  its  position  by  resorting  to  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients, or  what  are  called  '^  tactics,"  Tvhidii,  in  bis 
inmost  soul,  Metcalfe  abhorred.  He  was  not  by 
nature  at  all  a  tactician;  and  he  had  not  beea 
trained  in  the  intricate  manoeuvres  of  party  warfue. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  one  of  the  least  of  his  annoyances, 
at  this  time,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sanctions 
departure  from  that  open,  straightforward  course  of 
political  conduct  which  he  had  all  his  life  been 
steadfastly  pursuing.  He  fell  very  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly into  the  manoeuvring  ways  common  to 
party-leaders.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did,  or  sanc- 
tioned anything  incompatible  with  public  virtue  as 
it  is  commonly  understood — anything  from  which 
the  most  immaculate  party-leader  in  Europe  would 
have  shrunk.  But  he  was  out  of  his  element  as  a 
manoBuvrer.  He  felt  that  when  he  sanctioned  a 
recourse,  even  to  the  ordinary  tactics  of  party,  by 

*  There  were  39  votes  for  M*Nab,        f  Equal  to  a  minority  of  about  50 
and  36  for  Morin.  Six  members  had  not    in  our  House  of  Commons, 
joined,  and  there  wat  one  yacant  seat. 
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which  threatened  defeats  are  coiiverted  into  actual 
victories^*  he  descended  &om  the  high  position 
which  he  had  jH*eviously  occupied  throughout  nearly 
half  a  century  c^  public  service,  and  became,  in  his 
own  estimation,  something  of  a  trickster. 

Under  all  cbeumstances,  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  struggled  through  the  Session  without  a  defeat ; 
but  Metcalfe,  when  he  came  to  review,  at  the  end 
of  it,  the  eventful  history  of  the  last  few  months^ 
could  not  delude  himself  with  the  belief  that  his 
position  was  a  secure  one,  or  that  there  was  not 
serious  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  new  embarrass- 
ments, again  to  retard  the  progress  of  public  business, 
and  to  convulse  the  province  from  one  end  to  the 
ether.  His  Ministry  was  composed  of  respectable 
men ;  but  they  wanted  influence,  and,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  they  wanted  energy.  The  Council  was 
not  complete;  and  it  was  not  imited.  A  serious 
di£ference  of  opinion  r^ardiag  the  religious  dis- 
cipline of  the  King's  College  University  threatened 
to  place  Gk)vemment  in  a  minority,  and  to  break 
up  the  new  Ministry.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Council — Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  been  appointed 
Solicitor-General  for  Lower  Canada — ^resigned ;  and 
the  bill  which  had  been  introduced  by  Government 
was  abandoned,  in  prospect  of  its  rejection.  These 
were  serious  discouragements.  "  During  nine  months 

*  For  example,  being  aware  that  should  anticipate  the  Opposition  by 

the  French-Canadian  party   in    the  introducing  the  measure  themselyes. 

House  intended  to  move  an  Address  There  were  instructions  from  the  Im- 

to  the  throne,  praying  that  the  exist-  perial  GoYemment  forbidding  such  a 

ing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  proceeding;  but  it  was  expedient  to 

French  language  in  legislative  pro-  disarm  the  Opposition,  and  Metcalfe 

ceedings  might  be  annulled,  the  £xe-  consented  that  the  Address  should  bo 

cutiTe  Council  proposed   that  they  moTcd  by  Mr.  Papineao. 
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of  last  year,"  wrote  Metcalfe  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, *^  I  was  laboring  in  yain  to  complete  my  Conn* 
cil ;  and  I  have  now  again  to  fish  in  troubled  waters 
for  an  Inspector-General,  and  for  a  Lower  Canada 
Solicitor-General."  The  Ministry,  indeed,  instead 
of  growing  stronger,  was  growing  weaker ;  and  the 
Gk)yemor-G«neral  was  assured  by  its  most  influential 
member  that  it  could  not  possibly  survive  vnthout 
an  infusion  of  new  vigor. 

The  Ministers  wanted  weight  and  influence ;  and, 
therefore,  the  supporters  of  the  Government  wanted 
union  and  stability.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the 
latter  could  be  kept  together  throughout  another 
session.  "  The  party  is  strong  enough,"  said  Met- 
calfe, in  May,  1845,  "with  the  occasional  aid  of 
other  independent  members,  to  maintain  a  working 
majority  in  the  House,  if  it  would  keep  that  object 
steadily  in  view,  and  avoid  inadequate  causes  of  dis- 
sension; but  I  am  apprehensive,  from  what  has 
already  passed,  that  this  degree  of  wisdom  cannot  be 
relied  on,  and  that  the  seeds  of  division  and  weakness 
have  been  sown  partly  by  the  difference  which  occur- 
red on  the  University  question,  partly  by  individual 
discontent,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  popularity  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  It  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  Executive  Council,  al- 
though all  are  estimable  and  respectable,  exercise 
any  great  influence  over  the  party  which  support  the 
Government."  Such  were  the  allies  vrith  which 
Metcalfe  had  now  to  maintain  his  victorious  position 
agaiast  the  compact  serried  ranks  of  the  Erench- 
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Canadians,  commanded  by  popular  leaders,  in  whom 
habitual  confidence  was  reposed. 

If  the  compact  union  of  the  enemy  could  be 
dissolved,  the  continued  success  of  the  Government 
might  be  secured.  But  this  could  only  be  the  work 
of  time.  In  the  mean  while,  there  was  much  cause 
of  anxiety: 

^^  The  prospects  of  division  in  the  next  Legislative  Assem- 
bly,*^ wrote  Metcalfe,  in  the  confidential  despatch  quoted  above, 
^'  among  the  supporters  who  carried  the  Government  safely  and 
creditably  through  the  last,  naturally  produces  considerable 
anxiety,  which  suggests  different  projects  to  different  minds. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  every  efibrt  should  be  made,  consistently 
with  right  principle,  to  keep  together  the  majority  which  exists, 
and  so  to  satisfy  the  opponents  of  the  Government,  that  a  mere 
factious  opposition,  without  regard  to  measures,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Government,  will  not  succeed;  and  if 
this  conviction  can  be  established,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
compact  union  of  the  French  party,  which  at  present  eidsts, 
will  eventually  be  dissolved." 

He  was  not  without  a  hope,  indeed,  that  the 
Erench-Canadian  party  would  soon  grow  weary  of 
failure,  and  finding  that  they  had  no  longer  any 
real  grievances  of  which  to  complain,  hegin  to  dis- 
cover that  systematic  opposition  to  Government  was 
both  unreasonable  and  unprofitable.  In  the  mean 
while,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  remain  at  his 
post,  as  the  only  chance  of  keeping  his  party  toge- 
ther. That  the  strong  feeling  of  animosity  against 
himself,  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  Lafontaine 
and  Baldwin,  kept  alive  the  ardor  and  virulence 
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of  the  Opposition,  Metcalfe  was  not  suffered  to 
doubt.  If  his  withdrawal  from  the  Government 
would  have  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  which 
would  have  preserved  the  colony  and  strengthened 
the  falling  loyalty  of  the  province,  he  would  have 
instantly  witiidrawn.  But  he  had  no  such  hope. 
He  said  that  his  departure  would  be  regarded  as  a 
victory,  and  that  there  would  be  "no  amelioration 
of  feeling  towards  either  her  Majesty's  Government 
or  their  fellow-subjects.  The  predominance  of  the 
Erench  party  would  still  be  the  main  object  of  con- 
test, and  any  success  in  such  a  contest  would  increase 
the  difficulty  of  amalgamation,  and  bind  the  ErexLcA 
phalanx  more  tightly  together."  He  knew  that  his 
opponents  were  endeavoring,  by  every  possible 
means,*  to  disseminate  a  belief  in  the  intended 
departure  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral,  and  counting 
upon  a  speedy  return  to  office.  They  were  watching, 
indeed,  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  wa^  de- 
stroying him,  and  calculating  that  it  must  soon 
drive  him  either  to  England  or  the  grave. 
Metcalfe  had  always  declared  that  he  would  not 


*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  va-  that  in  the  French  paper,  the  Minervt, 
rious  means  employed  to  keep  this  the  organ  of  that  p/irty,  those  pas- 
impression  alive,  is  afforded  by  the  sages  of  my  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
following  passage  in  one  of  Metcalfe's  Session,  which  contained  the  words 
confidential  letters :  "  They  rest  their  *  our  next  meeting,'  and  '  until  we 
expectation,"  he  wrote,  *'  of  a  return  meet  again,'  are  translated  so  as  to 
to  power  on  the  prospect  of  my  retire-  convert  those  words  into  '  your  next 
ment  from  the  Government,  and  from  session,'  and  *  until  your  return.* 
the  time  of  their  quitting  office  their  Another  French  paper,  the  Awon, 
partisans  have  been  actively  employed  noticed  the  mis-translation,  and  ex- 
in  circulating  reports  of  the  approxi-  posed  the  design.  But  the  Aurore  is 
mation  of  that  event.  So  much  im.-  excommunicated,  and  the  Minerve  is 
portance  is  attached  by  the  party  to  the  only  paper  read  to  the  mass  of 
a  general  belief  among  their  followers  the  French-Canadians." 
of  the  certainty  of  this  occurrence, 


/^ 
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be  a  cypher;  and  it  tfbs  now,  indeed^  the  strong 
indiyiduality  of  the  man  which  rendered  it  so  neces* 
sary  to  the  snccess  of  his  antagonists,  and  so  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  psurty,  that  in  such  a 
conjuncture  he  should  abandon  his  post.  He  had 
now,  in  the  summer  of  1845,  been  carrying  every- 
thing before  him  by  the  mere  force  of  his  personal 
character.  His  explanations  to  the  Assembly,  and 
his  answers  to  the  provincial  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rupture  with  his  late  Council — so  £rank, 
so  honest,  and,  above  all,  so  liberal  in  their  recog- 
nition of  the  principles  of  Kesponsible  Government 
— ^had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  Gt>vemment  candidates  in  the  general 
election,  and  to  maintain  a  majority  in  the  House 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Session.  All 
the  strength  of  the  Government,  indeed,  was  in  the 
Governor-General  himself.  Whilst  he  remained  at 
his  post  the  constitutional  party  might  be  kept  to- 
gether ;  and  the  longer  he  maintained  the  ascendency 
of  Government  in  the  Legislative  Assembly — the 
longer  he  demonstrated,  by  a  continued  course  of 
just  and  conciliatory  conduct,  that  he  was  the  Mend 
of  all  parties — the  greater  would  be  the  probability 
of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  united  strength  of  the 
Prench-Canadians,  and  the  establishment  of  peace, 
and  good- will,  and  loyalty  towards  the  throne,  from 
one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other.* 

*  From  the  following  passage  in  one  '^  from  the  description  of  parties  which 

of  Metcalfe's  last  elaborate  confidential  I  have  submitted,  that  the  two  parties 

despatches,  a  clear  conception  may  be  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  which  I 

gathered  of  his  feelings  with  which  regard  as  disaffected,  have  a  bitter 

he  regarded  his  position  at  this  time :  animosity  against  me ;  and  if  it  should 

''ItwiUbeseeii,"  he  wrotein  May,  1845,  eyer  become  necessary  to  admit  these 
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So  Metcalfe  resolved  to  remain  at  his  post  as  Ic 
as  he  coxQd  render  any  service  to  the  Sovereign  i 
the  People  whom  he  loved.  '^  I  remain  at  my  pos 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  in  March,  1845,  <^  becausi 
am  apprehensive  that  misdiief  will  follow  my 
parture ;  otherwise  I  should  eagerly  seek  the  reti 
ment  and  repose  which  are  necessary  for  the  lil 
bodily  comfort  that  I  may  still  hope  to  experienc 

But  his  enemies  did  not  err  when  they  calcnla 
that  his  days  among  them  were  numbered. 

parties  again  into  power,  in  preference  faction  to  myself  with  men  of  « 

to  standing  a  couision  witn  the  Le-  I  entertain  the  opiniona  that  I 

gislatiye  Assembly,  a  case  would  arise  with  regard  to  the  leaders  of  1 

in  which  my  presence  here  might  be  parties.    Such  an  emharraasmeDt 

rather  pr^udicial  than  beneficial,  as  not  be  impossible  if  any  portion  o 

it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  place  present  minority  fall  on;  or  bei 

the  slightest  confidence  in  the  leaders  msensible  of  the  neoeaaity  al  adhi 

of  these  parties.    If  any  such  neces.  together.  It  is  with  a  view  to  ayert 

sity  should  occur  in  my  time,  it  would  a  calamity  that  I  conaider  my  c 

cause  an  embarrassment  much  more  nuance  at  my  post  to  he  imports 

serious  to  me  than  any  difficulty  that  the  present  period,  aa  a  change  u 

I  have  hitherto   had  to  encounter,  head  of  the  GoYemment  might  e 

WhatcTer  my  duty  might  dictate  I  lead  to  the  result  -which  I  deprc 

trust  I  should  be  ready  to  perform;  and  which  it  will  be  my  study  to 

but  I  cannot  contemplate  the  possi-  Tent  as  long  aa  I  see  any  prosp< 

bility  of  co-operating  with  any  satis-  success." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

[1844—1845.] 

THE  FEEEAGE. 

Hetcalfe*0  Difflculties— His  Sofferings— Progress  of  his  Malady— Intimation 
of  a  Peerage— Letters  finom  the  Qaeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Stanley 
— Continuance  in  the  Colony — ^Increased  Sofferings — Correspondence  with 
Lord  Stanley — Departure  fit>m  Canada. 

I  AM  afraid  that  I  have  conyeyed  but  a  faint  im- 
pression of  the  difficulties  which  beset  Metcalfe's 
path  at  this  period  of  his  career.  He  used  to  say, 
that  no  one  but  himself  and  his  friend  and  private 
secretary,  Captain  Hi^inson,  had  any  conception 
of  them.  Only  his  fine  temper,  his  high  courage, 
and  his  sustaining  sense  of  rectitude,  could  have 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  such  trials.  ^^  I 
never  witnessed,"  said  one  who  had  had  a  long 
personal  experience  of  the  anxieties  and  irritations 
of  Canadian  politics* — "I  never  witnessed  such 
patience  under  provocation.  I  am  speaiking  now 
of  what  I  saw  myself,  and  could  not  have  believed 

*  Mr.  £.  Gibbon  Wakefield.  "  View  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  QoYemment 
of  Canada." 
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without  seeing.  It  was  not  merely  quiet  endurance, 
but  a  constant  good-humored  dieerfdlness  and 
lightness  of  heart  in  the  midst  of  trouble  enougli 
to  provoke  a  saint  or  make  a  strong  man  ilL  To 
those  who,  like  me,  have  seen  three  Governors  of 
Canada  literally  worried  to  death,  this  was  a  glo- 
rious spectacle." 

But  rightly  to  understand  what  these  heroic 
powers  of  endurance  were,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  were  exercised  under  the  depressing 
influence  of  a  malignant  disorder  which  was  eating 
iato  liis  life.  On  his  first  arrival  in  Canada  some 
favorable  symptoms  had  developed  themselves ;  but 
they  were  evanescent  and  deceptive.  Dr.  O'Shough- 
nessy,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Kingston,  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England  in  the  early  summer 
of  1843.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  medical  chai^ 
of  Su-  Charles  MetcaKe  by  Dr.  Bradford,  of  the  23rd 
Fusiliers,  who  pursued  the  same  course  as  his  prede- 
cessor— that  recommended  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 
In  the  autumn  he  in  turn  was  called  away  bv  his 
military  duties  ;  —  "  and  then,"  wrote  Metcalfe, 
"  having  apparently  derived  no  benefit  from  doctor- 
ing, I  did  "without  it  for  two  or  three  months  ;** — 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  "  rather  worse  success  on  the  whole  without 
the  doctors  than  with  them  ;'^*  and  two  eminent 
practitioners  of  Kingston  were  called  in  to  attend 
him.  Different  remedies,  external  and  internal, 
were  applied ;  but  apparently  with  no  success.  At 
the  end  of  March,  writing  of  the  mode  of  treatment 

♦  MS.  Memorandum  by  Sir  C,  T,  Metcalfe. 
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adopted  by  these  gentlemen,  and  of  its  results,  he 
said  to  Mr.  Martin : 

"  It  is  now  left  very  much  to  nature It 

has  been  nearly  stationary,  neither  better  nor  worse,  for  nearly 
three  months;  but  it  got  rapidly  worse  while  the  nitric  acid 
and  arsenic  mixture  was  applied.  The  doctors  have  recom- 
mended my  return  to  England,  and  I  would  gladly  adopt  that 
remedy  if  I  could  with  propriety  do  so,  but  public  duty  puts 
that  out  of  the  question,  and  no  personal  consideration  would 
induce  me  to  quit  my  post  at  present." 

Whilst  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  writii^  the 
letter  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  wafi  addressed  was  earnestly  con- 
sidering how  assistance  could  best  be  afforded  to  the 
sufferer.  The  application  of  a  strong  caustic,  known 
as  chloride  of  zinc,  had  been  strongly  recommended 
1^  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie ;  but  the  local  practitioners, 
fearing  its  destructive  effects,  had  hesitated  to  apply 
it.  It  appeared  expedient,  therefore,  that  a  com- 
petent medical  officer  should  be  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land to  carry  out  the  mode  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Brodie  and  Martin.  The  kindly  solici- 
tude which  Lord  Stanley  had  felt  and  expressed  had 
been  shared  by  the  Queen,  who  declared  her  anxiety 
that  some  experienced  surgeon  should  be  sent  out 
by  the  mail  which  was  to  leave  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month.  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Brownrigg  had  both  placed  themselves  in  com- 
mimieation  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the 
result  was  that  Mr.  George  Pollock,*  House-Surgeon 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  whom  both  Brodie  and 

♦  Son  of  General  Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B. 
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Martin  had  unbounded  confidence,  was  despatdied 
by  the  April  steamer  to  Canada. 

On  the  27th  of  that  month  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
wrote  to  Mr.  Martin : 

^^  I  am  most  thankful  to  you  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  for  iD 
your  kindness;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  td 
him  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  it.  Mr.  Pollock  is  arriyed  He 
is  very  agreeable  and  winning  in  his  manners,  and  his  conTer- 
sation,  reputation,  and  experience  afford  encouragement  He 
is  about  to  have  a  consultation  with  my  other  doctors,  and  wiH 
afterwards^  I  conclude,  proceed  to  business.  I  shall  put  mysdf 
entirely  in  his  hands,  and  abide  by  his  judgment  and  treatment'' 

The  most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained 
in  England  that  the  remedy  now  prescribed  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  and  under  minute  instructions 
from  him  administered  by  one  thoroughly  a^ 
quainted  with  its  uses  and  capable  of  judging  its 
effects,  would  produce  the  desired  result.  But  the 
disorder  had  reached  a  stage  at  which  no  human 
skill  could  arrest  its  progress.  As  the  year  ad- 
vanced, its  ravages  became  more  and  more  apparent 
— its  effects  more  and  more  distressing.  For  some 
years  it  had  been  attended  ^vith  little  natural  pain ; 
but  now  it  had  not  only  become  locally  painful,  but 
was  attended  with  more  remote  symptoms  of  a  most 
afflicting  character.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
it  entirely  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

Until  this  calamity  befel  him,  he  had  written  all 
his  public  and  private  letters  with  his  own  hand. 
Even  brief  formal  despatches,  acknowledging  or  en- 
closing other  communications,  he  had  drafted  him- 
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self;  but  now  he  was,  to  his  sore  distress,  compelled 
to  use  the  hand  of  another.  The  last  autograph 
despatch  which  I  can  find  is  dated  December  2l8t, 
1844.  Not  many  days  afterwards  he  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Martin  the  following  painful  accoimt  of 
himself: 

SIR  CHARLES   METCALFE   TO    MR.  J.  R.  MARTIN. 

"  Montreal,  Janaary  3, 1845. 

"  My  dear  Martin, — I  have  three  kind  letters  of  yours 
unanswered.  So  long  as  I  had  the  use  of  my  eyes  I  hoped 
that  a  day  would  come  when  I  could  take  up  my  pen  and 
thank  you  for  them;  but  to  do  that  now  I  am  obliged  to 
borrow  the  aid  of  another  hand,  as  my  right  eye  is  quite  blind, 
and  the  other  cannot  be  exerted  with  impunity.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  abstain  almost  entirely  from  reading  and  writing,  both 
of  which  operations  are  performed  for  me;  thus  much  is  in  ex- 
planation of  my  not  writing  to  you  with  my  own  hand. 

^'  Pollock  has  quitted  me  on  his  return  to  London.  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  part  with  him,  not  only  as  a  medical 
adviser,  of  whose  skill  and  judgment  I  have  a  high  opinion, 
and  who  had  acquired  considerable  experience  regarding  the 
state  of  my  complaint,  but  also  as  a  most  agreeable  companion 
in  whose  society  I  had  great  pleasure.  Highly  as  I  think  of 
Pollock,  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  chloride  of  zinc;  that  powerful 
but  destructive  remedy  has  been  applied  over  and  over  again 
without  eflBcacy  to  the  same  parts  of  my  cheek 

'*  The  disease  remains  uneradicated,  and  has  spread  to  the 
eye  and  taken  away  its  sight.  This  at  least  is  my  opinion, 
although  I  am  bound  to  hesitate  in  entertaining  it,  as  I  am  not 
sure  that  Pollock  is  satisfied  of  the  extension  of  the  actual 
disease  to  the  eye,  but  if  it  be  not  the  disease  which  has  pro- 
duced the  blindness  it  must  be  the  remedy.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  believe  that  it  is  in  reality  the  disease — both  from 
appearances  and  from  the  continual  pain.     The  complaint 
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appears  to  me  to  have  taken  poMeMon  of  the  whole  of  d^t 
fade  of  the  face,  although  the  surface  is  not  so  much  uloented 
as  it  has  heretofore  been.  I  feel  pain  and  tenderness  in  tlie 
heady  above  the  eye  and  down  the  right  side  of  the  fiice  as  &r 
as  the  chin:  the  cheek  towards  the  nose  and  mouth  being  per- 
manently swelled.  I  cannot  open  my  mouth  to  its  usual  width, 
and  have  difficulty  in  inserting  and  masticating  pieces  of  feod. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  in  vain,  I  am  disposed  to  befiere 
that  a  perfect  cure  is  hopeless;  I  am  nevertheless  in  the  hands 
of  a  doctor,  who  is  inclined  to  follow  Pollock's  course,  and  by 
whose  judgment  I  shall  implicitly  abide. 

**  Having  no  hope  of  a  cure,  my  chief  anxiety  now  regardi 
my  remaining  eye,  which  sympathises  so  much  vrith  the  oSxa 
that  I  am  not  without  fear  of  total  blindness,  which  k  not  a 
comfortable  prospect,  although  if  it  should  come,  I  shall  cot* 
sider  it  my  duty  to  resign  myself  to  it  with  cheerfulness.  tTnder 
these  circumstances,  you  will  readily  imagine  that  I  should  lie 
very  glad  if  I  could  return  home,  both  for  the  chance  of  benefit 
from  the  medical  skill  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  metropcJii, 
and  independently  of  that,  for  the  sake  of  retirement  and  repose, 
which  are  requisite  for  an  invalid  such  as  I  now  am ;  but  f 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  own  sense  of  duty  to  quit  my  post  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  this  country.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  generous  readiness  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  meet 
any  application  that  I  might  make  for  permission  to  return ;  but 
I  have  myself  no  inclination  to  abandon  the  loyal  portion  of 
the  community  in  Canada,  who  in  the  recent  crisis  have  made 
a  noble  and  successful  stand  in  support  of  her  Majesty's  Cro- 
vemment.  Until,  therefore,  I  see  a  satisfectory  state  of  things 
so  fat  confirmed  as  to  afford  assurance  that  it  will  be  lasting, 
notwithstanding  my  departure,  I  shall  not  entertain  any  idea  of 
my  own  retirement  so  long  as  I  have  bodily  and  mental  health 
sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  my  office. 

"  I  have  entered  into  this  long  detail  of  my  condition  under 
the  conviction  that  your  friendship  and  kindness  will  px«ytnt 
ita  being  tedious. 
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.  ^  With  my  best  r^ards  to  Mrs.  Martin,  and  cordial  wi 
for  you  and  yours, 

"  T  remain,  ever 
**  Yours  most  sincerely  and  aficctionately, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

When  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  wrote  this  lietter  he 
knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  last  to  which  his  well- 
known  initials  wonld  ever  be  afiKxed.  In  his  boy^ 
hood^  on  first  learning  that  his  father  had  been 
created  a  Baronet,  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
isdse  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  to  the  same 
honors.*  And  now  the  dreams  of  his  youth  were 
about  to  be  more  than  fulfilled.  He  was  about  to 
sign  himself  "  Metcalfe,"  as  a  Peer  of  the  Kealm. 

Whether  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  ever  thought  that 
the  honor  of  the  Peerage  ought  to  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  before,  I  do  not  know.  But  many 
of  his  friends,  especially  those  who  knew  best  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  in  Jamaica,  were 
strongly  of  this  opinion.  Before  he  quitted  that 
island  it  had  been  proposed  that  a  general  memorial, 
signed  by  the  inhabitants,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Queen,  praying  her  to  confer  some  especial 
mark  of  her  favor  on  the  statesman  who  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  so  many  blessings.  But  the  pro-» 
posal  had  not  been  encouraged  by  Metcalfe  himsdf. 
He  wished  that  there  should  be  no  interference. 
He  would  not  have  asked  for  himself,  and  he  did 
not  desire  that  others  should  he  petitioners  for  hmu 
Circumstances  were  against  Mm  at  the  time.    The 
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senrices  he  had  rendered  to  his  oountry  had  been 
rendered  under  a  Whig  Ministry;  and  when  he 
quitted  Jamaica  the  Tories  were  at  the  helm.    At  a 
later  period  there  seem  to  hare  been  obstacles  to  lis 
elevation  to  the  Peerage,  well  understood  hymen 
acquainted  with  the  ministerial  secrets  of  the  daj. 
Some  of  Metcalfe's  friends  wrote  to  him  that  then 
were  so  many  men  in  England  hungering  after  no- 
hility,  that  Peel  had  declared  he  would  not  complete 
the  work  of  the  Whigs  hy  swamping  the  House  of 
Lords.    But  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had 
now  become  a  special  and  exceptional  one.     There 
were  both  public  and  personal  reasons  why,  at  sudi 
a  time,  it  should  be    clearly  and   unmistakeablf 
manifested  that  his  services  were  appreciated  by  the 
Ministers,  and  that  he  was  supported  and  upheld  by 
the  Crown.   In  the  great  struggle  which  was  pending 
between  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  expedient 
that  all  possible  weight  should  be  given  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  former — ^that  in  such  a  juncture  the 
trumpet  of  the  Imperial  Government  should  give  no 
uncertain  sound.     But  I  believe  that   when  Lord 
Stanley  suggested  to  the  Pirst  Minister  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  for  conferring  upon  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  a  special  mark  of  her  Majesty's  favor,  he 
was  moved  as  much  by  his  generous  admiration  of 
the  heroic  constancy  of  the  man  who,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  severest  bodily  suffering,  was  stead- 
featly  pursuiog  the  path  of  duty,  and  with  surprising 
energy  and  resolution  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
^doiPTar— aa  much,  I  say,  by  his  generous  admiration 
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of  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  man  as  by  his 
sense  of  the  prestige  and  authority  to  he  conferred 
upon  the  Governor -General.*  He  was  eager  to 
alleviate — as  far  as  human  agency  could  alleviate 
or  compensate — ^the  suflferings  of  so  brave  and  true- 
hearted  a  man. 

Hacked  by  the  severest  bodily  anguish;  threa- 
tened with  total  loss  of  sight ;  fearful  that  he  would 
soon  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  articulation; 
Charles  Metcalfe  now  saw  that  the  dreams  of  his 
youth  were  about  to  be  gloriously  realised.  The 
j&rst  December  mail  from  England  brought  him  let- 
ters which  once  would  have  stirred  his  heart  with 
wild  emotion,  but  which  now,  in  his  darkened  room, 
could  impart  only  a  subdued  and  chastened  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  content.  They  announced,  in  the 
following  words,  that  the  Sovereign  had  signified 
her  gracious  intention  of  creating  her  faithful  ser- 
vant a  Peer  of  the  Realm  : 

*  The  letters  presently  giyen  in  and  moderation  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  text  afford  such  striking  indica-  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
tions  of  this  predominant  feeling  of  in  support  of  your  GoTemment  At 
sympathy,  that  nothing  need  be  added  such  a  moment,  with  the  yictory 
to  them ;  but  I  still  cannot  resist  the  almost  won,  we  more  than  ever  re- 
pleasure  of  giving  a  passage  from  quire  that  the  same  hand  which  has 
another  letter  written  a  fortnight  be.  gained  it,  if  it  be  gained,  should  con- 
fore.  **  I  learn  with  very  great  and  duct  the  movement  of  the  machinery 
sincere  concern,"  wrote  Lord  Stanley  which  has  been  constructed,  and 
on  the  17th  of  November,  '*how  reap  the  fruits  of  the  succcAsfbl  con. 
mudi  you  are  still  suffering;  and  I  test;  and  I  feel  at  the  same  time  how 
anxiously  hope,  both  on  public  and  mudi  your  claims  on  the  oonsidera- 
on  private  grounds,  that  the  anticipa-  tion  of  the  Queen's  Government  are 
tions  of  your  medical  attendant  may  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of 
be  realised,  and  that  the  affection  of  your  having  devoted  your  energy  and 
your  sight  may  prove  to  be  but  tem-  ability  to  Uieir  service  with  so  much 
porary.  It  is  a  sad  addition  to  the  success  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
political  difficulties  with  which  you  physical  suffering  as  I  fear  you  have 
nave  had,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  add  had  to  undergo.  I  trust  the  next 
still  have,  to  contend,  though  your  mail  will  assure  us  of  your  complete 
last  r^rt  leads  me  to  entertain  very  triumph,  and  will  also  .  contain  a 
sanguine  hopes  that  your  prudence  favorable  report  of  your  health.** 
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LOBD  STAMIiET  TO  BIR  OHARUBS  MBTGAIf  K. 

*<  Bomiqf -ftnei*  DeeoBber  S,  1M4. 

''  Sib, — I  hare  zeoeiyed  the  Queea's  commands  to  fiignify  lo 
you  her  Majesty's  high  approbation  of  the  zeal,  ability,  and 
prudence  which  you  have  dispkyed  in  the  diachaige  of  the 
arduous  dudes  which  have  been  entrusted  to  you  as  her 
Majesty's  representadve  in  Canada,  at  a  period  when  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  by  the  Governor-General  wis 
eminently  called  for,  and  has  been  fully  tested;  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  being  further  commanded  to  inform  yon 
that,  as  a  mark  of  her  Majesty's  appreciation  of  your  disda- 
guished  services,  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  intimate  hs 
gracious  intention  of  conferring  upon  you  the  honor  of  t 
Barony  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  I  shall  learn  firom 
you  the  title  by  which  you  are  desirous  of  being  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  necessary  instrucdons  shall  forthwith  he 
given. 

'^  I  cannot  make  this  announcement  without  offering  to  yoi 
my  congratulations  on  this  well-earned  mark  of  her  Majestj^s 
favor,  and  assuring  you  how  much  pleasure  it  affords  me 
personally  to  be  the  medium  of  so  gratifying  a  communication. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Staklbt." 

sib  bobbbt  peel  to  sib  chables  metcalfjb. 

«*  Whitehall,  December  I,  1844. 

"  My  deab  Sib, — I  have  great  satirfaction  in  submitting  to 
her  Majesty  my  advice  that,  as  a  public  mark  of  her  Majesty'f 
cordial  approbation  of  the  judgment^  ability,  and  fidelity  with 
which  you  have  discharged  the  important  trust  confided  to  yon 
by  her  Migesty,  the  distinction  of  the  Peerage  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  you. 

^  I  would  say  more  if  I  did  not  feel  assured  that  the  most 
.pviij^Fi^S  communication  which  I  can  make  to  jou   is  the 
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simple  transmission  of  (i  oopy  of  the  letter  whioh  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  write  to  me,  signifying  her  Majesty's  hearty  approval 
of  the  proposal  which  it  was  my  gratifying  duty  to  loake  to 
her  Majesty. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  My  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  esteem, 

"  Most  faithfully  yours, 

"  Robert  Pb^l." 

8ib  robebt  peel  to  the  queen. 

"  Whitehall,  Noyember  SO,  1S44. 

''  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty, 
begs  leave  to  submit  for  your  Majesty's  favorable  consideration 
the  claim  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for  some  distinguished  mark 
of  your  Majesty's  approbation. 

*'  Lord  Stanley  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
«uch  a  proof  of  your  Majesty's  confidence  and  favor  would 
greatly  strengthen  him  in  the  execution  of  his  arduous  task 
were  it  announced  at  the  eventful  crisis  of  the  opening  of  the 
Canadian  Legislature,  which  will  assemble  early  in  December. 

*'  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  has  persevered  in  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties  amidst  every  difficulty  that  factious  combination 
could  offer  to  bim^  and  under  the  pressure  of  severe  and  de- 
pressing bodily  suffering. 

*'  Sir  Robert  Peel  humbly  recommends  to  your  Majesty  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  your  Majesty's  cordial  approbation 
of  the  services  of  a  most  able  and  faithful  officer  of  the  Crown, 
of  aiding  him  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  important  public  trust, 
and  of  giving  confidence  and  animation  to  the  Canadian  friends 
4U\d  supporters  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  of  connexion  with 
the  mother  country.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should  receive  the 
lM>nor  of  an  English  Barony,  and  that  your  Majesty's  gracious 
commands  in  this  respect  should  be  notified  to  him  by  the  next 
mail,  if  your  Msyesty  be  pleased  to  approve  of  his  elevaticm  to 
thePeeiriige." 
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THE  QUEEN  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

'<  Windflor  Castle,  NoTember  SO,  1841 
''  The  Queen  hastens  to  answer  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  letter  of 
this  morning  relative  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  The  Qoeen 
most  highly  approves  Sir  Robert  Peel's  suggestion  that  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  should  be  raised  to  the  Peerage;  for  he  his 
shown  such  a  desire  to  do  liis  duty  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
difficulties,  and  such  extreme  disinterestedness,  that  he  richly 
deserves  this  mark  of  the  Queens  entire  approbation  and 
favor." 

With  these  official  letters  came  also  private  let- 
ters from  Lord  Stanley,  written  in  a  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy \vith  Metcalfe's  sufferings  and  admiration  of 
his  conduct,  which  might  have  cheered  his  heart 
under  any  affliction : 

LORD  STANLEY  TO  SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE. 

"  Downing-street,  December  2, 1844. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Charles, — My  public  despatch  of  this 
date  will  have  formally  communicated  to  you  the  Queen*s 
gracious  intentions  towards  you;  but  I  cannot  allow  the  mail 
to  go  out  without  saying,  in  less  official  language,  how  much 
pleasure  I  have  in  making  this  announcement  to  you,  and  how 
well  I  think  you  have  deserved  the  honor.  I  assure  you  that 
the  Queen,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Government  fullv 
appreciate  all  the  sacrifice  which  you  have  made  in  remaining, 
under  circumstances  of  so  much  bodily  suffering  as  you  have 
experienced,  at  a  post  where  constant  vigilance,  much  mental 
anxiety,  and  a  degree  of  patience  a  toute  epreuve^  were  neces- 
sary conditions  of  a  chance  of  final  success.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  you  have  completely  succeeded;  and  if  your  health  be 
such  as  to  enable  you  for  some  time  longer  to  guide  the  vessel 
which  you  have  launched  under  such  promising  auspices,  I 
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have  little  fear  but  that  good  will  arise  out  of  the  late  evils, 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  may  long  be  conducted  on  con- 
'  stitutional  principles,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  mother 
country. 

**  Your  confidential  despatch  only  arrived  on  Friday  ;  and 
upon  its  receipt  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  expressing  to  him  my  strong  opinion  that 
the   opening  of  the    session   under  such  circumstances  was 
the  time  at  which  the  honor  of  a  Peerage  might  be  con- 
ferred upon  you  with  most  satisfaction  to  yourself  and  with 
most  advantage  to  the   public  service,    as  marking  in  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  manner  how  entirely  the  Queen's 
Government  approve,  and  are  prepared  to  support,  the  line 
of  policy  which    you    have  indicated,    and  the  sentiments 
you  have  expressed.     Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  wrote  to 
the  Queen  a  letter,  of  which,  by  his  permission,  I  enclose 
you  a  copy ;    and  on   Saturday,    by    return    of  the   mes- 
senger, her  Majesty  sent  her  *  hearty '  concurrence  in  the 
step  proposed.     I  trust  that  the  whole  of  this  may  be  gratify- 
ing to  you.     I  must  remark  that  I  look  to  the  results  of  the 
late  elections  with  peculiar  gratification,  because  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  have  been  most  strictly  forbearing  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  any  personal  influence;   and  consequently 
that  the  event,  being  the  efiect  of  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
the  public  at  large,  is  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  if  it 
had  been  promoted  by  any  indirect  means.     You  will  observe* 
that   I   calculate   throughout  upon  your  having   obtained   a 
majority  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  your  prudence  will  not 
have  allowed  you  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  overrating  your 
own  success,  or  undervaluing  the  strength  of  the  opposition. 
•     .     .     .      Once  more  repeating  my  warm   congratulations 
and  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  prolonged  life  and  improved 
health  to  enjoy  your  well-won  honors, 

'^  I  am,  dear  Sir  Charles, 

**  Yours  very  sincerely, 

*«  Stanlst." 
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THE  SAME  TO  THE   6A1CB. 

«  Woodoote,  Dcevnber  3.  MR 

*'  My  dear  Sib  Ghasles, — ^I  haTe  this  instant  reoeiM 
almost  too  late  to  write  to  you  by  the  mail  which  leaves  liftf* 
pool  to-night,  a  private  account,  by  which  I  learn  wiA  tlie 
greatest  regret  that  you  are  suffering  Bblt  more  severely  thial 
had  any  idea  of;  and  serious  as  would  be  the  loss  of  yofor  ja>- 
vices  at  any  time,  but  most  of  all  at  this  moment^  I  Aovii 
regret  more  than  I  can  express,  if,  from  an  over-anxious  seiiK 
of  duty,  you  should  remain  at  your  post  beyond  the  stage  tH 
which  you  can  do  so  without  risk  of  serious  danger  to  jov 
health.  The  reports  which  I  have  heard  may  be,  and  I  tnat 
are,  exaggerated;  still  I  have  heard  enough  to  make  me  rvj 
uneasy  about  you,  and  to  induce  me  to  beg  of  you  not  to  dis- 
regard personal  safety  if  it  be  seriously  endangered  by  yocf 
longer  stay.  If  you  can  remain  without  danger  to  youiseK 
your  presence  in  Canada  is  invaluable;  but  you  must  not  skd- 
fice  yourself 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Charles,  yours  nncerely, 

"  Stani-bt." 

To  the  official  letter  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  returned  the  following  reply : 

SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE   TO  LORD   STANLEY. 

"My  Lord, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your 
Lordship's  separate  despatch  of  the  2nd  December,  signifying 
her  Majesty's  high  approbation  of  my  humble  services,  and 
further,  her  gracious  intention  of  conferring  on  me  the  honor  rf 
a  Barony  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  adequate  terms  the  fervent 
gratitude  which  I  feel  for  these  and  former  marks  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's goodness.     I  can  only  hope  that  by  devotion  to  her  Mt 
jesty's  service  I   may  evince  that  her  generous  favor  has  not 
been  bestowed  on  an  undutiful  subject. 

"  I  beg  permission  to  add  my  grateful  thanks  to  your  Lord- 
ship Tor  flie  kind  sentiments  with  which  your  intimation  of  her 
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Majesty's  liigh  approbation  and  gracious  intention  is  accom- 
panied. 

"  With  reference  to  the  expectation  intimated  in  your  letter, 
that  I  should  describe  the  title  by  which  I  am  desirous  of  being 
called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  I  presume  to  submit,  subject  to 
her  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  of  *  Baron  Metcalfe  of  Fern  Hill, 
in  the  county  of  Berks.' 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

It  has  been  said  that  half  the  sorrows  of  life  are 
included  in  the  little  words  "  Too  late."  It  would 
be  easy,  looking  only  at  the  outside  of  things,  to 
make  special  application  of  this  pregnant  truth — 
easy  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and 
to  show  that  Metcalfe  had  clutched  a  bauble,  which 
he  had  yearned  for  all  his  life,  when  he  was  past  the 
power  erf  enjoying  its  possession.  But  they  who  have 
read  aright  the  character  of  the  man  will  make  no 
such  application  of  the  aphorism.  K  Metcalfe  had 
died  that  mght,  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Grown  would  not  have  come  too  late.  They  would 
not  have  come  too  late  to  convince  him — not  that 
he  had  done  his  duty,  for  on  that  subject  the  testi- 
mony of  his  conscience  was  most  conclusive — but 
that  what  he  had  done  was  appreciated  by  the  State 
which  he  had  so  faithfully  served.  They  would  not 
have  come  too  late  to  assure  him  that  sooner  or 
later,  even  in  this  world,  such  honesty  of  purpose, 
such  rectitude  of  conduct,  such  fidelity  to  the  throne, 
«m9i  love  for  the  people,  such  abnegation  of  self,  as 
had  distinguished  his  career  of  public  service,  will 
secure  their  reward.    It  would  not  have  come  too 
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late  to  encourage  others,  and  to  be  a  lesson  to  the 
world. 

The  announcement  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  eleyatiaii 
to  the  Peerage,  intended  as  it  was,  secondarily,  to  be 
a  public  enunciation  of  the  support  of  the  Home 
Government,  created  some  excitement  in  the  colony. 
In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  an  address  of  congn- 
tulation  was  proposed.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly 
it  was  unanimously  voted.  In  the  Xiower  House  it 
was  of  course  opposed.  There  was  a  debate  and  a 
division  ;  but  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majorify 
of  20.  Many  public  bodies  were  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their  admira- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  exhibited  such  unexampled 
constancy  and  courage  in  the  midst  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulties which  had  assailed  him  on  every  side.* 

Erom  his  old  friends  in  England  and  in  India 
letters  of  congratulation  soon  began  to  pour  in  upon 
him.  His  own  letters  on  the  subject,  written  by  an 
amanuensis,  show  that  the  chief  regret  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  contemplating  his  suffering  condition  in 
connexion  with  the  new  honors  conferred  upon  him, 
arose  out  of  the  conviction  that  he  would  not  be  able 

*  Among  others,  the  Ministers  and  by  the  force  of  contrast,  tome  ptt- 

Eldcrs    of  the  Presbyterian   (Esta-  sages  of  hia  Jamaica   life : **  We, 

biished)  Church  of  Canada  presented  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 

an  nddrcss,  in  which,  after  the  sub-  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Bxcellency, 

scribers  had  offered  their  congratula-  that  as  it  is  our  duty  so  shall  it  be 

tions,  and  said  that  they  **  rejoiced  to  our   diligent    endeavor    to    alienate 

live  under  the  mild  sway  of  a  Sove-  the  burdens  of  your  administratioa, 

reign  whose  most  anxious  desire  it  is  by  teaching  those  committed  to  oar 

to  have  the  Government  administered  pastoral  care  to  fear  Qod  and  honor 

by  the  wise  and  faithful  of  the  land,"  the  Sovereign,  and  to   exemplify  is 

thus  continued  their  assurances  of  their  conduct  the  moral  inq^^tify  of 

loyalty  in  the  following  words,  whidi  these  doctrines." 
must  have  brought  to  Metcalfe's  mind, 
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to  turn  them  to  account  by  becoming  an  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Peers. 

To  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe,  he  wrote  at  the  end 
of  December : 

"  As  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  regarding  my  eyes,  which 
continue  as  they  were,  the  one  blind  and  the  other  weak,  I 
will  relieve  you  from  the  monotony  of  my  late  letters  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  subject.  I  have  received  information  of  her 
Majesty's  gracious  intention  to  raise  me  to  the  Peerage,  and  I 
have  been  desired  to  state  by  what  title  I  wish  to  be  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  I  have  proposed  the  following  :  *  Baron 
Metcalfe  of  Fern  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Berks.'  A  barony  is, 
of  course,  the  rank  intended  to  be  conferred,  being  the  first 
step  in  the  Peerage,  and  I  have  considered  that  our  family 
name  would  be  the  most  appropriate  title  that  I  could  assume, 
while  *  of  Fern  Hill'  describes  the  only  landed  property  I  can 
at  present  boast  of  possessing.  I  remember  hearing,  that  when 
a  peerage  was  thought  of  for  my  father,  he  had  in  view  the 
title  of  Chilton;  but  we  have  no  interest  in  Chilton  now,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  adopting  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  a  peerage,  as  affording  me  the 
privilege  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  service  of 
my  Queen  and  country  in  the  House  of  Lords — in  my  mind  a 
most  honorable  and  independent  position;  but  I  doubt  now 
whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  undertake  that  duty  with  nny 
degree  of  efficiency.  My  gratification,  therefore,  is  confined  to 
the  pleasure  which  must  be  derived  from  so  distinguished  a  mark 
of  approbation  of  my  public  services,  and  to  that  of  knowing  that 
some  kind  hearts  will  rejoice  at  my  elevation.  The  mere  rank 
and  title,  if  divested  by  infirmities  of  the  power  of  rendering 
useful  service  in  the  House  of  Lords,  will  be  incumbrances,  and 
will  not  add  one  jot  to  the  happiness  which  I  still  hope  to 
enjoy  in  living  in  retirement  with  you." 
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To  Mr.  Tucker  he  wrote,  in  Eebmary : 

**  Incessant  occupation  in  public  budness  has  UihertD  fit 
vented  my  thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  Janiuuji  1H4, 
and  I  am  now  unable  to  do  it  with  my  o^m  hmnd,  owing  li 
blindness  in  one  eye,  and  a  sympathising  weakness  in  the  otber, 
which  forces  me  to  abstain  altogether  from  readin jf  and  writmg, 
lest  utter  darkness  should  follow. 

**  Public  afiairs  are  proceeding  here  more  aatiafactorily  tia 
I  at  one  time  expected;  and  my  only  motive  for  rfmniwig 
here  now  is  to  see  such  a  state  of  things  oonfirmed  as  mq 
enable  me  to  depart  with  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  Isstbf^ 
I  am  not  very  sanguine  in  my  hopes  for  the  future;  but  k  i 
my  duty  to  use  my  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  preservatioaflf 
tbis  colony  and  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country.    Tbii 
desire  keeps  mo  at  my  post^  although  the  diseomfort  whidtl 
suffer  from  the  incurable  complaint  in  my  face,  of  which  dK 
destructive  eScct  has  now  extended  to  my  right  eye,  rends 
retirement  and  tranquillity  more  than  ever  desirable.     •    .  . 
I  have  received  intimation  of  the  gracious  intention  of  tk 
Queen  to  confer  on  me  a  peerage.    As  a  mark  of  approbitioa 
of  my  services,  this  honor  is,  of  course,  highly  gratifying  to 
me;  and  it  has  been  spontaneously  bestowed,  widi  so  kind  and 
cordial  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  as  well  as  of  her 
Ministers,  that  the  pleasure  is  thereby  greatly  enhanced.    I 
should  rejoice  still  more  if  I  could  anticipate  such  a  state  of 
bodily  health  as  would  enable  me  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  useful  service  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  of  that 
privilege  I  fear  I  shall  be  deprived,  for  even  if  I  escape  total 
blindness,  I  cannot  expect  to  be  anything  better  than  an  invalid 
for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

His  sufferings  were  at  this  time  increaaiiig  upon 
him.  But  he  resolutely  determined  to  remain  at  his 
post.   In  April,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Stanley : 

"  Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  report  that  the  Executive 
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Council  was  stable  and  sure  to  command  a  majority  in  the 
Legislature  in  future  sessions,  I  should  probably  at  this  time 
have  solicited  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  of  office, 
because,  although  my  general  health  seems  unimpaired,  the  con- 
tinual discomfort  which  I  suffer  from  a  complaint  in  my  face 
which  has  baffled  medical  skill,  and  having  destroyed  the  sight 
of  one  eye,  still  menaces  further  ravages,  would  render  retire- 
ment and  rest  very  acceptable;  but  I  should  never  be  satisfied 
with  myself  if  I  bequeathed  this  Government  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment  to  my  successor,  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
that  by  remaining  at  my  post  I  can  render  any  service  to  her 
Majesty,  or  promote  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the  colony. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  entertain  any  intention  of  resigning  my 
charge  whilst  your  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  I  can  be  useful 
here.  The  time,  however,  may  come,  when,  owing  to  the  state 
of  parties,  and  the  personal  feelings  regarding  myself  by  which 
some  of  them  are  instigated,  the  formation  of  an  administration, 
supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  might  rather  be 
facilitated  than  impeded  by  my  departure.  If  that  case  should 
occur,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  report  its  existence  to  your  Lord- 
ship; and  although  I  should  grieve  to  transfer  my  trust  to  a 
successor  under  such  unsatisfactory  circumstances,  I  should 
derive  some  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  I  had  not 
abandoned  my  station  as  long  as  I  could  retain  it  with  any 
good  eflfect." 

In  June,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Martin,  giving  a  sad 
account  of  his  state : 

*'  I  have  no  hope  of  benefit  from  anything.  The  malady  is 
gradually  getting  worse,  although  its  progress  from  day  to  day 
is  imperceptible.  I  cannot  quit  my  post  at  present  without  the 
certainty  of  mischievous  consequences,  and  must  therefore  per- 
form my  duty  by  remaining  where  I  am,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  to  myself  personally. 

**I  dare  not  use  the  remaining  eye  for  reading  or  writing, 
and  it  wiU  not  bear  uiy  lights 
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^^  In  my  room  I  am  obliged  to  sit  sheltered  bj  SGreens,  ud 
when  I  go  out,  which  I  only  do  to  attend  businesB  in  towB,  I 
take  every  precaution  in  my  power  against  the.  glare  anddoiL 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  use  of  the  eye  that  remains  to  me,  ibr 
to  see  at  all  is-  precious,  and  is  perfect  bliss  compared  with  otter 
blindness;  but  freedom  from  the  latter  is  all  that  I  can  botttof 
in  my  organs  of  sight,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  amendmcat 
This  is  a  sorry  account  of  myself,  but  it  is  the  most  HfM^^ 
that  I  can  give." 

In  his  darkened  room  or  his  sheltered  carriage 
Ijord  Metcalfe  was  still  the  Grovemor-Greneral ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  the 
strength  of  his  mind  was  unimpaired.  The  confi- 
dential despatches  which  he  dictated  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1845  are  unsurpassed  in  clearness 
and  in  vigor,  hoth  of  thought  and  diction,  by  any 
that  he  ever  wrote  in  his  best  days  of  bodily  ease. 

Those  despatches,  relating  to  the  state  of  partie^ 
in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  province  at  large,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  Lord  Stanley's  mind  ;*  and 
he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  would  attend  Metcalfe's  departure,  in 
such  a  conjuncture,  from  the  distracted  province. 
In  his  letters  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  latter 
had  understated  the  extent  of  his  sufferings,  f  and  it 
is  probable  that  Lord  Stanley,  seeing  no  diminution 

^Thesedespatches  have  been  quoted  and  I  ought  to  be   grateful  for  (lie 

in  tlic  preceding  chapter.  many  mercies  that    I   hare    experi- 

t  The  same  tendency  to  make  light  enced."  In  a  postscript  he  adds: 
of  his  BufTerings  is  apparent  in  his  **  The  doctor  has  just  been  with  roe, 
]>rivate  letters.  In  one  now  before  and  says  that  the  face  looks  Tcry  sa- 
me, he  says:  **  A  life  of  perpetual  tisfactory. — N.B.  I  can't  shut  my 
chloride  of  zinc  is  far  from  an  easy  rlglit  eye,  and,  after  the  next  appli- 
one.  There  are,  however,  greater  cation,  shall  not  be  able  to  open  nir 
pains  and  afflictions  in  this  world,  mouth.    Very  satisfiustory  I" 
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of  mental  vigor  apparent  in  the  Governor-General's 
despatches^  had  for  some  time  no  dear  conception 
either  of  the  extent  of  Metcalfe's  sufferings,  or  the 
progress  of  his  physical  decay.  But  still,  knowing 
that  his  sufferings  must  be  great,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary wrote  that,  strongly  impressed  as  he  was  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Gt)vemor-General's  continu- 
ance at  his  post  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  public  interests,  he  could  not  persuade  the  suf- 
fering man,  under  such  circumstances,  to  dalay  his 
departure.  He  left  the  question,  therefore,  in  Met- 
calfe's hands — ^writing  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
point  out  how  he  believed  that,  to  some  extent,  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  might  be  diminished.  The 
letter  is,  in  many  respects,  an  important  one.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  undeviating  support  of 
the  Assembly  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that 
Metcalfe  had  begun  wisely  to  consider  whether  the 
Ministry  might  not  sometimes  sustain  a  defeat  with- 
out incurring  the  necessity  of  resigning : 

LOBD  STANLEY   TO  LORD  1££TCALF£. 

«  Doirning-itreet,  June  1^  1845. 
^*  Mt  deab  Lobd, — Tour  confidential  despatches,  Nos.  52 
and  54,  the  latter  of  which  reached  me  on  the  14th  instant, 
touch  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  bearing  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  Canada.  I  oncerely  deplore  the  report 
which  you  send  me  in  No.  52  of  your  own  state  of  health,  and 
highly  appreciate  the  honorable  feeling  which  in  such  circum- 
stances leads  you  to  express  a  reluctance  to  be  reHeved  whilst 
a&irs  are  still  unsettled.  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  from 
you  the  importance,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  which  I  attach 
to  your  continuance  in  Canada  at  the  present  moment,  or  the 

VOL.,  n.  2  Q 
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extent  to  which  I  think  the  difficoltiee  of  the  pToviiioe  vodU 
be  aggravated  by  any  change  in  the  ElxecatiTe  tliere;  bat 
whilst  I  say  this  most  dncerdy,  I  must  aaj  with  equal  anoedty 
that  I  should  connder  myself  most  culpable  were  I  to  aco^ 
of  the  continuance  of  yoiur  services  at  increased  risk  to  yov 
health ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  leave  the  quesdon  akogelber  it 
your  hands,  only  giving  yon  an  instmction  oppoate  to  tbl 
which  I  should  think  necessaiy  for  many  men,  not  to  pennt 
public  considerations  unduly  to  overweigh  the  considexatioi 
which  you  owe  to  yourself  I  venture  to  hope,  howev^,  d«t 
as  your  general  health  is  not  impaired,  and  the  climate  is  aot 
unhealthy,  moderate  employment  would  be  even  more  beB»> 
fidal,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  than  a  life  of  construaed 
inactivity  in  this  country. 

^  Your  very  clear  statement  of  the  condition  of  partia  ii 
Canada  makes  very  evident  the  embarrassment  to  wUch  efsj 
vacancy  must  expose  you,  and  the  soious  difficult  which,  under 
any  circumstances,  must  attend  the  administration  of  the  Go* 
vemment  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Sydenham.  I 
should,  however,  content  myself  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
your  despatches,  concurring  as  I  do  entirely  in  the  views  whidi 
you  take  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  quite  satisfied  of  the 
judgment  with  which  you  will  act  upon  them,  were  I  not 
anxious  to  disclaim,  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  being  consonant 
to  English  practice  of  the  constitution,  the  doctrine  that  t 
Government  defeated  upon  a  single  question  must  necessarily 
resign  office.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  hardly  t 
session  passes  in  which  the  Government,  if  not  actually  defeated 
by  a  vote  in  the  House,  is  not  compelled  to  avoid  defeat  by 
sufiering  measures  to  drop  which  have  been  introduced  by 
them  as  a  Government.  I  will  only  mention  one  instance 
among  a  hundred  similar,  which  might  be  adduced.  In  the 
session  before  last,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  altering  the  whok 
Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  It  passed  a  secdid 
reading,  but  it  was  so  manifest  that  of  those  who  supported  it 
a  great  majority  considered   some  of  its  leading   provisioitf 
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hlgUy  objectionable,  it  was  not  attempted  to  carry  it  any 
further.  Last  year,  another  bill  on  the  same  subject,  but 
omitting  several  of  the  provisions  to  which  the  greatest  objec- 
tion had  been  taken,  was  introduced,  but  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful; and  in  the  present  session,  a  bill,  almost  similar  to  the  first, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Cottenham, 
has  passed  almost  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  will,  just  as 
certainly,  never  pass  the  House  of  Commons.  I  might  mention 
many  other  instances;  but  the  principle  in  this  country  is  so 
perfectly  understood,  that  no  single  measure  can  produce  the 
necessary  resignation  of  the  Government  Some  one  measure 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  of  such  paramount  importance,  and 
so  connected  with  the  whole  scheme  of  administration,  that  the 
Grovemment  may  either  stake  their  existence  upon  it,  or  feel  it 
due  to  their  characters  not  to  sustain  defeat  upon  it;  but  these 
are  the  rare  exceptions  and  not  the  general  rule;  and  in  general 
a  Government  does  not  think  itself  justified  in  staking  its 
existence  on  a  single  measure,  nor  fall  until  lowered  in  public 
estimation,  or  at  least  in  public  confidence,  by  a  succession  of 
defeats  or  failures.  And  if  this  be  the  case  in  England,  much 
more  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  in  Canada,  where  the 
union  and  consolidation  of  parties  is  less  distinct,  and  where  the 
bonds  which  unite  public  men  together  are  so  much  more 
feeble.  In  such  a  state  of  public  affairs,  open  questions  ought 
to  be  much  more  freely  pennitted.  When  difference  of  opinion 
exists  in  the  Executive  Council,  every  sacrifice  short  of  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  honor  should  be  made  by  the  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  public  co-operation;  and  when  they 
are  united  in  opinion,  no  defeat  should  induce  them  to  sur- 
render their  offices,  which  are  a  public  trust,  unless  they  are 
satisfied  that  it  has  become  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being 
carried  on  by  others,  consistently  with  the  obligations  binding 
on  the  colony  towards  the  Crown.  Though  this  ia  a  [»ivate 
despatch,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  acquainting  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  your  Council,  should  you  see  fit,  what  are 
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my  yiewS|  which  I  am  sure  aie  the  views  of  eveiy  man  oon- 
nected  with  public  life,  who  looks  to  the  pennanent  weliaie  d 
his  country.  Above  all,  you  will  not  fidl  to  impress  upon  your 
Council,  though  such  a  suggestion  would  hardly  come  witb 
propriety  from  me,  the  extreme  risk  which  would  attend  any 
disruption  of  the  present  Conservative  party  of  Canada.  Their 
own  steadiness,  and  your  firmness  and  discretion,  have  gone  far 
towards  consolidating  them  as  a  party,  and  securing  a  stable 
administration  of  the  colony;  and  it  would  be  most  lamentable 
if,  at  a  time  when  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  pros- 
perity, and  when  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  permanence 
of  that  prosperity,  when  no  reasonable  cause  for  diasatufitction 
exists,  dissensions  on  minor  points  between  those  who  are 
laboring  in  common  for  the  general  good,  should  agam 
endanger  the  loss  of  these  great  advantages,  and  give  an 
opening  for  renewed  excitement  and  confusion;  and  probably 
for  the  temporary  admission  to  power  of  men  the  most  imscni> 
pulous  in  its  exercise,  and  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  all  nataonal, 
and  above  all,  all  British  interests,  to  their  own  personal  and 
selfish  objects. 

^^  I  trust  that  such  a  result  may  be  averted  by  your  own 
prudence,  and  by  the  good  sense  of  those  who  are  acting  imder 
you.  If  the  present  administration  should  be  broken  up  by 
internal  dissensions,  I  should,  indeed,  augur  ill  for  the  weliare 
of  Canada,  and  for  its  long  continuance  as  a  British  colony. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Stanley." 

As  the  year  wore  on,  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
which  was  destroying  by  inches  the  brave-hearted 
Governor-General,  became  more  and  more  frightful ; 
and  he  began  to  think  that,  let  his  resolution  be 
what  it  mighty  and  let  the  deamess  of  his  inteliect 
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remain  as  unclouded  as  ever^  it  must  soon  become 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  administer  success- 
fully the  affairs  of  the  Government.  With  these 
doubts  besetting  him,  he  addressed,  in  the  autumn, 
the  following  letter  to  Lord  Stanley : 

*'  Montreal,  October  Id,  1845. 
"  My  Lord,^ — My  disorder  has  recently  made  a  serious  ad- 
vance, affecting  my  articulation  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
mouth;  there  is  a  hole  through  the  cheek  into  the  interior  of 
the  mouth.  My  doctors  warn  me  that  it  may  soon  be  physi- 
cally impossible  for  me  to  perform  the  duties:  of  my  office.  If 
the  season  were  not  so  far  advanced  towards  the  winter,  I  should 
feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  your  Lordship  to 
relieve  me;  but  as  such  an  arrangement  might  require  time  and 
deliberation,  I  propose  to  struggle  on  as  well  as  I  can,  and  will 
address  your  Lordship  again  on  this  subject  according  to  any  fur- 
ther changes  that  may  occur  in  my  condition ;  in  the  mean  while, 
I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  apprise  your  Lordship  of 
the  probable  impossibility  of  my  performing  my  official  func- 
tions, in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  seem  to  be  most  expedient  for  the  public 

service. 

^^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"Metcalfe." 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  wrote  again,  still  on  the 
same  distressing  subject : 

«  October  29, 1845. 
"  Mt  Lord, — I  continue  in  the  same  bodily  state  that  I 
described  by  the  last  mail.  I  am  unable  to  entertain  company 
or  to  receive  visitors,  and  my  official  business  with  public 
functionaries  is  transacted  at  my  residence  in  the  country 
instead  of  the  apartment  assigned  for  that  purpose  in  the  public 
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buildings  in  town.     I  am  consequently  conscious  that  I  am 

inadequately  performing  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  if  theie 

were  time  to  admit  of  my  being  reliered  before  the  setting 

in  of  the  winter,  I  should  think  that  the  period  had  arrived 

when  I   might,  perfectly  in  consistence  with  public  duty, 

solicit  to  be  relieved;  but,  as  the  doctors  say  that  I  cannot  be 

removed  with  safety  from  this  place  during  the  winter,  and  as 

that  season  is  fast  approaching,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 

I  can  best  perform  my  duty  to  my  country  by  working  on  at 

the  head  of  the  Government  to  the  best  of  my  ability  until 

the  spring,  or  by  delivering  over  charge  to  other  hands,  and 

remaining  here  as  a  private  individual  until  the  season  may 

admit  of  my  return  to  Europe  with  safety.    In  this  dilemma  I 

have  hitherto  abstained  from  submitting  my  formal  reagnadon 

of  my  office;  and  shall  continue  to  report  by  each  sucoeseive 

mail  as  to  my  condition  and  capability  of  carrying  on  the 

duties  of  my  post. 

*^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

<«  Mbtcalpb." 

Before  this  last  letter  had  reached  England,  Lord 
Stanley  had  replied  to  the  preceding  one,  both  on 
his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  Queen ;  gene- 
rously and  considerately  accepting  Metcalfe's  resig- 
nation with  regret,  and  with  a  full  and  hearty  recog- 
nition of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  State— 
an  unqualified  expression,  indeed,  of  the  approbation 
which  the  Government  had  accorded  to  his  conduct 
throughout  all  the  struggles  of  his  colonial  admi- 
nistration: 

LORD  STANLEY  TO  LORD  METCALFE. 

**  Downing-street,  Norember  2, 1845. 
"  My  dear  Lord, — I  have  received  with  the  deepest  regret 
your  private  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo,  which  gives  me  too 
much  cause  to  fear  that  the  progress,  which  I  lament  to  see 
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that  your  disorder  has  made,  may  very  shortly  make  it  physi- 
cally impossible  for  you  longer  to  discharge  your  arduous 
duties;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  of  the 
heroic  constancy  and  self-devotion  with  which,  in  the  midst  of 
such  severe  sufferings,  you  have  given  yourself  up  to  the  public 
^service.  Bat  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  in  any  degree 
instrumental  to  the  possible  sacrifice  of  a  life  so  valuable  as 
jouTSy  even  to  the  interests  of  the  Grown,  which  you  have  so 
ably^  so  zealously,  and  so  nobly  sustained.  I  need  hardly  say, 
that  your  administration  of  affiurs  in  Canada  has  more  than 
zealised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  which  I  had  ventured 
to  form  of  it,  and  you  will  retire  from  it,  whenever  you  retire, 
with  the  entire  approval  and  the  admiration  of  her  Majesty's 
Government;  and,  I  may  venture  to  add,  of  the  Queen  herself. 

*^In  order  to  leave  you  perfect^  free  to  hand  over  the 
Government  at  any  moment  when  you  may  feel  it  right  or 
neoeesary  to  do  so,  even  although  the  state  of  your  healthi  or 
the  weather,  or  both  combined,  should  induce  you  to  remain  in 
the  edony  after  divesting  yourself  of  authority,  I  endoae  you 
an  official  letter,  aceepting  your  resignation^  which  you  will 
understand  me  as  authorising  you  to  make  use  o^  or  not,  as 
and  when  you  may  see  fit. 

^'  Lord  Cathcart  will,  of  course,  take  upon  him  the  provi- 
fflonal  administration  of  the  Grovemment  whenever  you  make 
it  over  to  him.  I  shall  endeavor  to  replace  you  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  I  shall  know  your  final  decision,  but  it  will  be 
a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  do  so  at  all;  and  to  do  so  adequately 
I  am  aware  is  impossible. 

'^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

*'  With  the  dncerest  regard  and  esteem, 

'^  Yours  most  faithfiillyi 

"  Stanley." 

lord  stanley  to  lord  metcalfe. 

**  Downing-streety  November  3, 1845. 

**My  Lord, — I  have  received  the  Queen's  commands  to 
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express  to  your  Lordship  the  deep  concern  with  whidi  her  Ma- 
jesty learns  that  the  state  of  your  health  is  such  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  you  to  tender  to  her  Majesty  the  resignation  of 
the  high  and  arduous  office  the  duties  of  which  you  haVe  so 
ably  fulfilled.     Her  Majesty  is  aware  that  your  devotion  to  her 
service  has  led  you,  amidst  physical  su£ferings  beneath  whi(£ 
ordinary  men  would  have  given  way,  to  remain  at  your  poet  to 
the  last  possible  moment    The  Queen  highly  estimates  this 
proof  of  your  public  spirit;  and  in  accepting  your  proffered 
resignation,  which  in  the  present  circumstances  she  feels  it  im- 
possible to  dedii^e,  her  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  express 
her  entire  approval  of  the  ability  and  prudence  with  which  you 
have  conducted  the  affidrs  of  a  very  difficult  Government,  her 
sense  of  the  loss  which  the  public  service  is  about  to  sustun  by 
your  retirement,  and  her  deep  regret  for  the  cause  which  renders 
it  unavoidable.    These  sentiments,  I  assure  you,  are  fully  parti- 
dpated  in  by  myself  and  the  other  members  of  her  IVbjesty's 
Government. 

^^  I  shall  take  early  steps  for  the  selection  of  your  permanent 
successor,  though  it  is  [probable  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  he  may  be  able  to  relieve  you.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
will  consider  the  acceptance  of  your  resignation  as  takiiig  effect 
from  the  period,  whenever  that  may  be,  at  which  you  see  fit  to 
hand  over  the  Government  provisionally  to  Earl  Cathcart. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

*^  Your  Ijordship's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Stanley." 

The  time  had  now  come  at  which  Metcalfe,  even 
with  his  high  and  predominant  sense  of  the  claims  of 
the  public  service,  might  have  consented,  without  a 
feeling  of  self-reproach,  without  a  single  struggle  of 
any  kind,  to  lay  down  the  reins  of  office.  But  he  could 
not.    The  claims  of  self  were  still  reluctantly  to  he 
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admitted.    Even  after  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  he 
could  not  at  once  determine  to  depart. 

Still  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was 
whether  he  could  do  any  good  by  remaining  at  his 
post.  His  unvarying  language  had  been,  "I  am 
tied  to  Canada  by  my  duty.'*  This  was  not  only  a 
devoted  sense  of  duty  to  the  Crown,  but  a  generous 
sense  of  duty  to  those  loyal  subjects  who,  throughout 
the  great  struggle  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
had  manfully  and  consistently  supported  him.  He 
felt  that,  in  leaving  Canada,  he  would  be  leaving 
them  to  their  fate — withdrawing  from  them  their 
main  defence  and  protection,  and  abandoning  them 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  their  enemies.  He  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe,  in  this  early  winter 
of  184t5,  that  since  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
any  very  important  reaction  in  favor  of  Government 
had  set  in  throughout  the  colony.  There  were  those, 
however,  who  thought  that  they  could  discern  such 
favorable  symptoms.  At  the  close  of  the  summer 
there  had  been  two  county  elections,  which  had 
been  carried  in  favor  of  Government.  Mr.  Vigor, 
who  had  before  been  beaten,  in  the  general  election, 
was  now  returned  for  the  Three-Rivers  county ;  and 
Mr.  Tuscherau,  who  had  been  appointed  Solicitor- 
G^eral  for  Lower  Canada,  was  returned,  without 
opposition,  for  Dorchester,  a  county  containing  one 
of  the  most  numerous  Prench-Canadian  constitu- 
^acies  in  the  colony.  In  neither  case  had  an  Oppo- 
sition candidate  been  brought  forward  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Ministry ;  a  fact  which,  in  the  minds 
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of  some  people,  indicated  a  faTorable  reaction.*  But 
Metcalfe  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  it 
betokened  anything  more  than  a  growing  weaiiness 
of  opposition,  which  might  in  time  produce  fayonUe 
results.  *^  The  issue  of  the  next  session,"  he  wiot^ 
^^wUl  still  depend  on  the  members  of  the  Goo- 
servatiye  party,  several  of  whom  have  ejqifcaMd 
want  of  confidence  in  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Executiye  Coimdl ;  and  if  they  allow  personal  dis- 
like or  disappointment  in  their  own  ezpectatians  to 
carry  them  into  Opposition,  the  consequences  in^ 
be  exceedingly  mischievous."  And  the  more  these 
consideratians  suggested  themselyes  to  MetcaU^ 
the  more  reluctant  he  grew  to  quit  the  poatka 
which  enabled  him  to  preserve  the  union  and  the 
stability  of  the  party,  who  had  f ou^t  and  triumphed 
by  his  side,  but  who,  disxmited  and  without  hhn, 
must  fall  easily  befDre  their  opponents. 

But  he  was  dying— dying  no  less  surely  toi  the 
strong  will  that  sustaiaed  him,  and  the  vigoroas 
intellect  which  glowed  in  his  shattered  frama  A 
little  while  and  he  might  die  at  his  post.  The 
winter  was  settiog  in ;  the  navigation  was  dosing. 
It  was  necessary  at  once  to  decide  whether  Metcalfe 
should  now  prepare  to  betake  the  suffering  remnant 
of  himself  to  England,  or  to  abide  at  Montreal,  if 
spared,  till  the  coming  spring.  But  he  would  not 
trust  himself  to  form  the  decision.    He  invited  the 


haTe  taken 


*  <*An  idea,**  wrote  Metcalfe  in  reliance  on  this  opinloo. 

September,  ^'preTaila  that  a  reaction  change  that  I  beliere  to 

has  begun  to  operate  in  the  minds  of  place  is  that   the   Freodi-Caoadian 

the  French-Canadian  popi^tion,  and  party  are  beginning  to  be  tired  of 

that  the  influence  of  the  Opposition  being  in  a  minority,  and  to  doubt  tiie 

leader  has  diminished I  policy  of  following  a  leader  who  keeps 

wish  that  I  could  state  with  any  con-  them  in  groundless  oppoaitioD  to  the 

fldence  that  I  see  cause  to  place  much  Goyemment." 
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leading  members  of  his  Council  to  attend  him  at 
Monklands  ;♦  and  there  he  told  them  that  he  left 
the  issue  in  their  hands.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  who  were  present  in  the  Gtovemor- 
General's  sheltered  room  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. Some  were  dissolved  in  tears.  All  were 
agitated  by  a  strong  emotion  of  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy, mingled  with  a  sort  of  wondering  admiration 
of  the  heroic  constancy  of  their  chief.  He  told 
them,  that  if  they  desired  his  continuance  at  the 
head  of  the  Government — ^if  they  believed  that  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  fought  together  so  man- 
fully would  suffer  by  his  departure,  and  that  th^ 
therefore  counselled  him  to  remain  at  his  post,  he 
would  willingly  abide  by  their  decision;  but  that 
the  Queen  had  graciously  signified  her  willingness 
ihat  he  should  be  relieved;  and  that  he  doubted 
much  whether  the  adequate  performance  of  his 
duties,  as  the  chief  ruler  of  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant a  province,had  not  ahnost  cewed  to  be 
a  physical  possibility.  It  need  not  be  said  what  was 
their  decision.  They  besought  him  to  depart ;  and 
he  consented.  A  nobler  spectacle  than  that  of  this 
agonised  man  resolutely  offering  to  die  at  his  post, 
the  world  has  seen  only  once  before. 

He  embarked  for  England — quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously, as  his  suffering  state  compelled ;  but  not 
without  many  indications,  upon  his  part,  that  no 
suffering  could  make  him  forgetful  of  others,  or  dull 
the  generosity  of  his  nature,  the  active  kindliness 
of  his  heart.    He  went — and  if  a  great  chorus  of 

*  This  wu  the  coantry-hoiue  in    the  leat  of  Gorerameiili  a  isw  mOes 
whieh  he  fited  tinoe  tiie  change  of  from  MontmL 
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gratitude  and  praise,  swollen  by  the  voices  of  hk 
countrymen  in   all  parts  of  the  colony,   did  not 
burst  upon  him  as  he  departed  from  among  them, 
his   administration  of  the  Canadian  proyinoes  ii 
not  the  less  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  suooess. 
He  could  not  complete  his  work.     The  Ahni^ 
Providence,  which  had   so   afflicted    him,  forbade 
that  he  should  do  more;  but  he  had  done  what, 
perhaps,  no  other  man,  under  similar  drcirni  stances, 
would  have  effected.    He  went  to  Canada  at  what 
may  be  called  the  turning-point  of  the  career  of 
the  colony.    A  little  too  much  concession,  or  a 
little  too  much  resistance  to  the  inevitable  progiefis 
of  Liberalism,  would  have  severed   the  Canadian 
provinces  &om  the  British  Empire.     It  was  not 
Metcalfe  s   duty  to  consider  whether  the    colony 
were  ripe  for  independence,  or  whether  such  mde- 
pendence  would  advantageously  or  injuriously  affect 
the  interests  of  the  parent  state;   but  it  was  his 
duty,  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  to  maintain 
the  existing  connexion,  to  support  the  presumed  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  and  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  more  loyal  portion  of  the  colonial  commimity. 
In  attempting  this,  he  was  brought  into  antagonism 
with  what  may  be  called  the  popular  or  democratic 
party.     Metcalfe  was  called   a  popularity- seeker; 
but  here,  although  he  aimed  at  accomplishing  what 
he  believed  would  eventually  produce  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  the  immediate  effect 
of  his  measures  was  to  embroil  him,  if  not  with  the 
people,  at  least  with  the  dispensers  of  popularity. 
In  Canada  as  in  Jamaica,  he  had  been  guided  and 
sustained  by  the  same  prevailing  sense  of  duty. 


^■^ 
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And  he  had  endeavored,  by  the  same  means,  to  bring 
about  the  same  ends.  He  had  endeavored  to  do 
justice  to  all  men  without  distinction  of  political 
party  or  religious  creed.  He  had  endeavored  to 
reconcile  all  parties  to  each  other,  and  to  cement 
their  attachment  to  the  Crown.  But  the  bitterness 
of  contending  feu^tions  rendered  the  work  of  con- 
ciliation difficult ;  and,  with  the  strongest  desire  to 
possess  himself  in  peace  with  all,  he  found  that  he 
must  either  be  at  war  with  the  most  powerful  and 
active  party  in  the  colony,  or  become  a  traitor  to 
the  Crown.  These  hostile  circumstances  brought 
into  action,  and  displayed  to  fall  advantage,  a  quality 
which  he  possessed  in  very  rare  perfection,  and 
which  he  would  exercise,  under  strong  compulsion, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  self.  His  mildness  and  gentleness 
were  so  conspicuous,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
that  it  is  probable  his  Canadian  opponents  did  not 
suspect  the  existence  of  that  indomitable  resolution 
which  they  forced  him  to  display.  But  it  was  by 
this  resolution,  not  shutting  out  conciliatory  mea- 
sures when  it  was  possible  to  resort  to  them  with 
effect,  that  he  stemmed  the  tide  of  usurpation  which, 
but  for  the  resistance  he  opposed  to  it,  would 
utterly  have  destroyed  the  bonds  which  imited  the 
Canadian  provinces  to  the  mother  country.  For 
the  full  development  of  his  policy  he  trusted  to  the 
operation  of  time.  But  the  great  affliction  which 
struck  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  use- 
fulness, compelled  hi^n  to  leave  incomplete  that 
which  he  woidd  have  completed,  had  not  the 
Almighty,  for  his  own  wise  ends,  laid  an  arresting 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  faithful  servant. 
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OHAPTEE  XVI. 

[1845—1846.] 
THE  END. 

Metcalfe's  Return  to  England— Residence  in  Manstlelcl-street— lYogrea  of 
his  Maladj— The  Oriental  Club  Address— Removal  to  Malahangcr— Al- 
dresses  from  Canada  and  India— Uis  last  Bays — ^Death — Cbancfeer  d 
Charles  Metcalfe. 

The  story  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  life  is  now  neaily 
told.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1845,  he  again 
found  himself  on  English  soiL  He  arrived  in  great 
suffering.  Death  had  by  this  time  become  to  him 
merely  "  a  question  of  time."  It  waa  obvious  to 
the  eminent  professional  gentlemen  who  were  calkd 
in  to  his  aid,  that  curative  surgery  could  do  nothing 
for  him — conservative  surgery  little. 

He  was  conveyed  at  first  to  his  old  resting-place 
— Mivart's  Hotel.  But  a  private  residence  was 
presently  secured  for  him  in  Mansfield-street.  It 
was  expedient  that  he  should  remain  in  Xiondon,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  such  benefit  as  the  best 
surgical  skill  and  medical  advice  in  the  country 
could  afford.  He  was  frequently  visited  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  liston.  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Pollock  were  in  daily  attendance* 
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He  was  conscious  that  nothing  could  check  the 
ravages  of  the  Mghtful  disease  that  was  destroying 
hiTTi.  He  had  ceased  even  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
it  would  be  permitted  to  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  G^arter  King-of-Arms  wrote 
to  him  with  a  formula  of  the  prescribed  ceremony. 
And  Court  robe-makers  sought  his  Lordship's  pa- 
tronage. But  he  smiled  sorrowfully  as  he  thought^ 
now  that  the  dreams  of  his  ambitious  youth  had 
been  realised,  and  the  doors  of  Parliament  thrown 
wide  open  to  him,  that  he  would  never  be  suffered 
to  cross  the  threshold. 

He  was  never  free  from  acute  pain,  except  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  narcotics.  But  his 
patience  and  fortitude  under  this  continual  affliction 
were  something  beautiful  to  contemplate.  He  never 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint.  Excepting  in  an  in- 
creased gravity  of  manner  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  t^  e^reme  suffmBg  he  endured,  ^his 
old  tenderness — his  consideration,  for  others — ^his 
pure  unselfishness — still  beautified  his  daily  life. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  attend  upon  one  so  grateful 
far  small  kindnesses,  so  unwilling  to  give  trouble, 
so  resigned  undw  every  dispensation.  There  were 
many  on  whom  the  spidctacle  of  Metcalfe's  heroic 
endurance  had  a  grand  and  an  abiding  moral  effect. 
Some  of  his  oldest  friends  wrote  to  him,  that  if 
it  should  ever  please  God  so  to  visit  them,  the 
lesson  which  he  had  taught  them  would  not  be 
thrown  away. 

He  never  betook  himself  to  the  sick-room,  but, 
as  £ar  as  his  infirmities  would  allow  him,  went  about 
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his  daily  avocations,  or  rather  lived  his  habitual  life, 
with  little  outward  alteration.  He  received  visits 
from  his  friends.  He  dictated  letters.  He  took  an 
interest  in  what  was  read  to  him.  He  seldom  missed 
his  accustomed  drive  in  the  Park.  Many  remember 
his  closed  carriage,  and  the  glimpses  which  thqr 
caught  of  the  poor  bandaged  face  within  it. 

The  expressions  of  sympathy,  which  came  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  and  in  all  possible  shapes,  must 
have  touched  the  very  core  of  his  heart.  One  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  the  general  commiseration 
which  his  sufferings  excited,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
He  was  continually  receiving  letters,  some  from 
friends  and  some  from  strangers,  suggesting  different 
remedies  which  had  been  tried  with  success  in  cases 
similar  to  his  own.  One  ccfrrespondent  recom- 
mended Mesmerism,  which  had  cured  Miss  Mar- 
tineau ;  another.  Hydropathy,  at  the  *^  pure  springs 
of  Malvern ;"  a  third,  an  application  of  the  common 
dock-leaf ;  a  fourth,  an  infusion  of  couch  grass ;  a 
fifth,  the  baths  of  Docherte,  near  Vienna ;  a  sixth, 
the  volcanic  hot  springs  of  E^arlsbad ;  a  seventh,  a 
wonderful  plaster  made  of  rose-leaves,  olive  oil,  and 
turnip-juice;  an  eighth,  a  plaster  and  powder  in 
which  some  part  of  a  young  frog  was  a  principal 
ingredient ;  a  ninth,  a  mixture  of  copperas  and  vine- 
gar ;  a  tenth,  an  application  of  pure  ox-gall ;  an 
eleventh,  a  mixture  of  Florence  oil  and  red  preci- 
pitate; whilst  a  twelfth  was  certain  of  the  good 
effects  of  Homeopathy,  which  had  cured  the  well- 
known  "  Charlotte  Elizabeth."  Besides  these  varied 
remedies,  many  men  and  women,  with  infallible 
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recipes,  or  certain  modes  of  treatment  were  recom- 
mended to  him  by  themselves  and  others.  Learned 
Italian  professors,  mysterious  American  women, 
erudite  Germans,  and  obscure  Irish  quacks — all 
had  cured  cancers  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  all 
were  pressing,  or  pressed  forward  to  operate  on  Lord 
JMLetcalfe.  ^ 

Though  self-interest  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  at  work  in  these  recommendations,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  evinced  a  large  amount  of 
genuine  sympathy.  To  all  of  these  suggestions, 
however,  Metcalfe  was  gratefully  indiflferent.  He 
directed  his  thanks  to  be  returned,  when  his  com- 
municants were  not  anonymous ;  but  he  steadfastly 
abided  by  the  regular  practitioners  who  attended 
him.  He  felt  that  it  was  beyond  human  skill  to  do 
more  than  alleviate  his  sufferings,  and  that  if  God 
would  work  a  miracle  in  his  behalf,  he  would  employ 
one  agent  as  readily  as  another. 

And  whilst  some  were  thus  manifesting  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  they  regarded  liim,  others  were 
endeavoring  to  excite  his  sympathy  for  them.  He 
was  always  beset  with  applications  for  charity.  The 
voice  of  suffering  was  continually  clamoring  at  his 
doors.  During  the  former  periods  of  his  residence 
in  England,  the  fame  of  his  generosity  had  gone 
forth  into  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  many  doubt- 
less thought  that  they  could  impose  upon  his  tender- 
ness of  heart.  Some  approached  him  with  direct 
appeals,  in  the  earnest  language  of  despair ;  others 
endeavored  to  stimulate  his  interest  by  framing  their 
petitions  in  language  of  mysterious  suggestiveness. 

VOL.  n.  2  s 
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MoTe  than  one  wrote,  that  liavic^  heard  of  his  ar- 
rival,  they  had  risen  from  a  sick-bed,  and  crawled  to 
his  door.  A  constant  succession  of  these  appeals 
had  eyer  been  the  condition  of  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don. He  gave  lai^ly — generously ;  but  not  indis- 
criminately. He  instituted  inquiries  into  the  cases 
brought  before  hiiji ;  and  when  there  was  any  ob- 
scurity, he  gave  the  petitioner  the  ben^tt  of  the 
doubt. 

If  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  Mends — 
if  private  affection  and  public  honor  could  have 
mitigated  his  sufferings  at  this  time,  be  would  have 
found  consolation  and  relief.  And,  doubtless,  there 
were  circumstances  which,  from  time  to  time,  shot 
gleams  of  sunshine  across  the  darkened  path  of  tiie 
dying  man.  Expressions  of  the  profoondest  respect 
and  admiration  followed  him  both  from  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worlds.  But  there  was  nothing,  per- 
haps, which  gratified  him  more  than  a  public  de- 
monstration of  sympathy,  the  scene  of  which  was 
within  a  mile  of  his  own  doors.  On  the  12th  of 
January,  at  the  Oriental  Club,  in  Hanover-squaie, 
might  have  been  seen  gathered  together  all  the  men 
of  any  note,  connected  with  Indian  affairs,  whom 
London  and  the  neighbourhood  contained — eager  to 
do  honor  to  Lord  Metcalfe ;  eager  to  manifest  how 
much  they  loved  him,  how  much  they  admired  him, 
and  how  proud  they  were  of  his  fame.  They  were 
gathered  together  to  cast,  what,  if  I  rightly  reman- 
ber,  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg  feelingly  described,  as 
"  a  wreath  upon  his  bier."    At  this  meeting  Lord 
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Auckland  presided ;  and  was  the  first  to  sign  the 
following  address : 

*'  We,  the  undersigned  Civil  and  Military  Servunts  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  others  personally  connected  with 
India,  beg  permission  to  offer  to  your  Lordship  the  tribute  of 
our  affectionate  attachment  and  sympathy,  and  to  tender  to  you 
the  expression  of  that  admiration  of  your  public  character 
which  we  share  with  every  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 

''  Long  and  intimately  related  to  India,  we  have  had  peculiar 
opportunities  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  your  services  there; 
we  have  watched  with  no  ordinary  interest  the  career  of  honor 
and  of  usefulness  which,  since  you  left  that  country,  you  have 
pursued  in  the  government  of  two  of  the  most  important 
colonial  possessions  of  the  British  Crown;  and  we  have  gloried 
in  the  honor  conferred  on  you  by  your  Sovereign,  as  triumphs 
won  for  the  body  to  which  we  in  common  belong. 

'*  We  had  hoped,  that  after  you  had  accomplidied  the  diffi- 
cult and  important  objects  of  your  mission  to  Canada,  we 
should  have  seen  you  return  to  take  your  well-merited  place 
among  the  hereditary  legislators  of  your  native  country  ; 
assured  that  you  would  in  that  august  assembly  have  sustained 
the  true  interests  of  the  empire  with  the  same  great  knowledge, 
firmness,  and  wisdom,  as  had  marked  your  administration  in 
that  splendid  province.  And  we  anxiously  anticipated  the 
opportunity  of  joining  with  qur  fellow-subjects  there  and  at 
home  in  congratulating  you  on  the  happy  termination  of  your 
arduous  duties,  and  in  tendering  to  you  that  tribute  of  public 
gratitude  and  applause  which  justly  belongs  to  those  who  have 
so  merited  of  their  coxmtry. 

"  It  has  not  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  permit  the  entire 
fulfilment  of  our  affectionate  anticipations.  But  you  have 
achieved  distinctions  which  call  for  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions; you  have  gathered  a  large  measure  of  glory  for  yourself, 
and,  what  is  far  dearer  to  you,  you  have  secured  to  your 

2b2 
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country  many  important  advantages,  with  a  prospect  that  yoor 
labor  will  yield  a  still  richer  harvest  at  no  distont  period.  Ani 
the  very  circumstance  which  has  compelled  you  to  redie 
prematurely  from  public  life  has  enabled  you  to  dispbj  sndi 
heroic  firmness  and  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  and  such  tml 
of  moral  strength  over  physical  evil,  as  have  more  than  sus- 
tained the  lofty  estimate  we  had  formed  of  your  character,  tad 
have  justly  placed  your  name  in  the  rank  of  those  patriots 
who  were  ever  prepared  cheerfully  to  suffer  or  die  for  thor 
native  land. 

"  Our  fervent  prayer  is,  that  you  may  yet  be  spared  for  t 
lengthened  course  of  future  usefulness.  But  to  whatever  issoe 
it  may  please  God  to  lead  the  trial  with  which  he  has  seen  & 
to  visit  you,  we  trust  that  this  public  expression  of  sympathy, 
affection,  and  admiration,  will  not  be  deemed  misplaced;  it  is 
soothing  to  our  own  feelings  to  be  allowed  to  ofifer  it;  it 
cannot,  we  hope,  be  unacceptable  to  you,  and  humble  thougli 
it  be,  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  wholly  lost  to  those  whom  yonr 
example  will  stimulate  in  the  path  of  public  virtue.*' 

To  this  address  almost  every  distinguished  man  in 
England  connected  with  Indian  affairs — men  who 
had  been  Governors- General  of  India,  Governors  of 
the  minor  Presidencies,  Members  of  Council,  Chief 
Justices,   Commanders-in-Chief,  with  many  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company,  and  other  men  of  note,  were 
eager  to  subscribe  their  names.     The  parchment  on 
which  they  were  inscribed  could  scarcely  be  spread 
out  in  his  room  when  it  was  presented  to  him  by 
Lord  Auckland,     He  received  it  with  deep  emotion. 
''  It  is  easy,"  he  said,  with  reference  to  this  address, 
"to  bear  up  against  ill-usage,  but  such  kindness 
as  this  quite  overpowers  me/'     "When  his   sister 
said  playfully  to  him,   "  See  what  a  great  man 
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you  are,  that  they  must  follow  you  with  their  ad- 
miration even  to  your  sick  chamber,"  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  dearest  Georgiana — and  yet  what  should  I 
be  now,  if  I  had  not  always  felt  that  eternity  was 
the  only  thing  worth  living  for  ?" 

To  the  address,  which  had  so  moved  Lord  Met- 
calfe, he  returned  the  following  reply : 

**  2,  Mansfield-Street,  February  3,  1846. 
"  TO   THE    SUBSCRIBERS    TO  THE    ADDRESS    OF   THE    CIVIL 
AND   MILITARY  SERVANTS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 
AND  OTHERS  PERSONALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  INDIA. 

"  My  Lords  and  Sirs, — Often  as  similar  declarations  have 
been  made,  none  can  ever  have  been  made  with  greater  truth 
than  that  with  which  I  now  assure  you  that  language  is  inade- 
quate to  express  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  honor  which  you 
have  conferred  on  me. 

''It  is  peculiarly  dear  to  me,  as  coming  from  a  numerous 
body  who  have  either  witnessed  or  taken  an  interest  in  my 
endeavors  to  serve  my  country  in  various  capacities.  Among 
them  are  some  under  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving ; 
some  whose  public  services  I  have  had  the  honor  of  superin- 
tending; some  with  whom  I  have  co-operated  as  colleagues; 
some  who,  as  schoolfellows,  have  known  me  from  boyhood;  some 
who,  as  cotemporaries,  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  field; 
some  who  hold  the  highest  positions  connected  with  India;  and 
many  who,  without  my  personal  acquaintance,  have  nevertheless 
concurred  to  do  me  honor;  the  whole  proceeding  exhibiting 
an  accumulation  of  condescension,  affection,  kindness,  and 
generosity,  for  which  no  words  can  convey  a  due  sense  of  the 
feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  and  heartfelt  emotion  by  which 
I  am  almost  overwhelmed. 

'*  Such  an  honor  far  surpasses  any  estimate  that  I  can 
entertain  of  my  humble  pretensions;  but  although  I  am  con- 
scious that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  kindness  and  affection,  never- 
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thelesB,  to  be  the  object  of  such  feelings  I  must  ever  r^aid  as 
one  of  the  highest  honors  that  the  world  can  afford. 

"  Had  I  retired  from  the  colonial  services  of  my  country 
with  health  to  enable  me  to  discharge  other  public  functions, 
it  would  have  been  the  highest  satisfaction  to  me  to  devote  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  those  duties  in  the  Legidature  devolving  on 
the  rank  to  which  I  have  been  elevated  by  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign;  but  as  it  appears  to  be  the  will  of  the  Almightj 
that  sickness  and  infirmity  should  be  the  lot  of  my  remaining 
dayi|  I  shall  in  that  state  cherish  the  recollection  of  your 
kindness  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  I  can  enjoy. 

*•  Proud  of  my  relation  with  the  services  in  India,  in  which 
so  many  eminent  men  have  been  formed  and  are  continually 
rising,  it  is  a  source  of  indescribable  pleasure  to  me  that 
tiie  approbation  accorded  to  my  efforts  in  other  quarters  should 
meet  with  sympathy  from  those  personally  connected  with  that 
splendid  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  my  public  life  should  be  to  convey  to  you  my  gratefiil 
sense  of  the  generous  sentiments  which  you  entertain. 

*<  Mbxcalfe  " 

other  addresses,  as  I  have  said,  came  to  him  from 
a  distance — some  from  the  great  North- American 
colony  which  he  had  recently  quitted.  I  will  speak 
of  all  these  things  at  once,  anticipating  the  time  of 
their  receipt,  that  I  need  not  again  be  compelled  to 
recur  to  public  afifairs.  He  had  quitted  Canada  so 
suddenly,  that  the  people  had  not  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  him  with  any  farewell  addresses. 
But  some  admiring  communities  sent  tokens  of  re- 
spect across  the  seas  after  their  late  Gt)yemor-(Jene- 
ral.  The  language  of  these  addresses  was  that  of 
affectionate  admiration.  One  example  will  suffice. 
It  is  from  the  address  of  the  Western  Bistriot. 
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After  st^tmg  that  Lord  Metcalfe's  sudden  aad  un- 
expected departure  had  prevented  them,  and  they 
believed  the  people  of  Canada  generally,  from  offer- 
ing their  sincere  and  disinterested  testimonials  of 
reverence  and  regard,  the  subscribers  of  the  address 
proceeded  to  say : 

'^  After  more  than  five-and-forty  years  of  arduous  and  emi- 
nent services  in  various  and  distant  portions  of  the  British 
Empire — services  to  which  future  ages  will  do  ample  justice, 
and  which  will  ever  adorn  the  page  of  history,  your  Lordship 
has  been  graciously  permitted  by  your  Sovereign  to  retire  into 
private  life.  Much  as  we  lament  that  retirement,  we  cannot 
but  admire  her  Majesty's  consideration  towards  your  Lordship 
personally  in  acquiescing  in  your  Lordship's  desire  that  she 
should  receive  back  fhe  important  trust  which  she  had  confided 
to  your  keeping.  Your  Lordship  carries  with  you  our  reve- 
renccy  our  gratitude,  and  our  affectionate  esteem.  We  revere 
your  talents  as  a  statesman  and  a  governor — we  are  grateful  for 
the  benefits  which  the  country  has  reaped  from  your  Lordship's 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  and  from  your  upright,  firm, 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  af&irs  of  Canada;  and  we 
regard,  with  an  affection  towards  your  Lordship  personally 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  language  to  describe,  your  patient 
consideration,  your  kindness,  and  your  unbounded  generosity 
towards  all  who  rightly  sought  your  Lordship's  favour  and 
assistance.  These  are  our  undisguised  sentiments,  uncontrolled 
by  selfish  or  by  interested  motives.  We  now  bid  your  Lord- 
ship farewell/  and  as  long  as  memory  remains,  so  long  will 
your  Lordship's  name,  and  fame,  and  virtues  live  in  our  a£^ 
tions,  and  be  cherished  by  our  posterity." 

The  private  letters,  too,  which  Metcalfe  received 
from  Canada  at  this  time,  stated  that  the  members 
of  his  old  ExecutiTe  Goimdl  had  shown  a  strong 
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disposition  to  do  him  justice  at  last.  One  corre- 
spondent wrote:  "Your  late  Council,  and  others 
opposed  to  your  Lordship's  Government,  now  speak 
of  you  in  the  highest  possible  terms ;  and  your 
Lordship  wiU  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
Aylwin  expressed  himself  at  a  public  meeting  the 
other  evening  in  such  terms  as  were  most  grateful 
to  all,  who,  like  myself,  honor  and  revere  your  Lord- 
ship." Metcalfe  had  never  doubted  that  though 
his  days  were  numbered,  he  would  Uve  down  the 
obloquy  which  attached  to  his  name  in  the  minds 
of  the  more  violent  section  of  the  French-Canadian 
party. 

There  is  one  more  token  of  the  grateful  attachment 
with  which  Charles  Metcalfe  was  regarded  in  those 
distant  countries  he  had  so  long  benefited  by  his 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  of  which  I  would  speak ; 
a  fitting  close  to  the  long  series  of  honorable  testi- 
monials of  public  respect  and  affection  of  which, 
perhaps,  no  man  in  any  generation  ever  received  so 
many.  The  Metcalfe  Hall,  in  Calcutta,  which  had 
been  built  by  public  subscription  to  commemorate 
his  Indian  Government,  and  especially  the  great  act 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Press,  being  now  complete ; 
and  Metcalfe's  bust  having  been  placed  in  it,  a 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  voting  an 
address  to  his  Lordship  on  the  occasion  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  the  following  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
munity of  Calcutta : 

••^TO  THE  RIGHT  HOKORAJBLE  LORD  METCALFE,  G.C.R.,  &C.  &C. 

\  ^Mx  Lord, — ^The  completion  of  an  edifice  in  this  city 
beftiing  your  Lordship's  name,  and  erected  in  honor  of  your 
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-virtues  and  of  your  public  services  in  India,  and  the  placing 
therein  of  your  Lordship's  bust,  are  events  which  we  would 
fain  celebrate  by  renewing  those  expressions  of  attachment  and 
respect  which  we  addressed  to  you  when  we  joined  in  the 
design  of  a  building — to  become  a  memorial  of  our  high 
estimation  of  your  character,  to  bear  the  name  of  '  The  Metcalfe 
Hall^'  and  to  contain  the  chambers  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  our  public  library,  and  to  the  sittings  and  proceedings  of  the. 
Agricultural  Society  of  India. 

*'  You  are  eminently  endeared  to  India  by  a  career  of  con- 
spicuous virtues  and  public  services,  which  penetrated  all 
classes  of  the  community  with  admiration  and  esteem. 

"  Their  experience  of  your  talents  for  public  administration 
in  an  empire  of  such  diversified  interests  as  the  British  Empire 
of  India  ;  of  your  wisdom  and  fortitude,  and  liberality  of 
mind^  of  the  munificence  and  kindness  of  your  disposition;  of 
the  courteousness  of  your  intercourse  with  all  ranks  of  society; 
prepared  them  for  the  signal  successes  which  were  achieved  by 
you  over  the  social  distractions  which  existed  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  difficult  contentions  which  had  beset  the  Government 
of  British  America,  when  you  were  successively  summoned 
from  your  projected  retirement,  by  the  discrimination  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  new  spheres  of  most  arduous  as  well 
as  most  honorable  employment  in  those  colonies. 

"We  cordially  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  the  improve- 
ment in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those  colonies  which 
has  attended  your  able  and  patriotic  discharge  of  the  trusts 
reposed  in  you;  and  on  the  dignity  which  has  been  conferred 
on  you  by  our  gracious  Sovereign,  in  approbation  of  your  ser- 
vices to  her  Majesty's  Crown. 

"  We  have  read  with  affectionate  satisfaction  and  sympathy 
the  sentiments  expressed  towards  you  in  London,  on  your 
return  from  Canada,  by  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  others,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
personally  connected  with  India,  and  we  echo  from  the  city  of 
Calcutta  the  just  tribute  to  your  great  virtues  presented  to  you 
in  their  address. 
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<«  We  b^  to  assure  you  that  we  cheiiah  towards  joa  a  pro- 
found  regard;  that  you  will  ever  dwell  in  our  gratdful  rememr 
brances;  and  that  we  join  in  sincere  prayers  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  restoration  of  your  health,  and  diat  you  may  long  live 
to  enjoy  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  your  cauntry." 

The  address  was  sent  home,  and  a  committee,  of 
which  Lord  Auckland  was  the  head,*  was  entrosted 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  it  to  Lord  Metcalfe. 
Anything  like  the  ceremony  of  a  deputation  was 
impossible.  So  the  address  was  forwarded  to  the 
dying  man,  with  the  following  sympathising  note : 

LOBD  AUCKLAND  TO  LORD  METCALFE. 

**  London,  Jnlj  4, 1S4S. 

"  Mt  Lord, — The  accompanying  address  was  voted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  transmitted  to  me  and  to  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  are  appended  to  this  note,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  laid  before  your  Lordship.  We  will  not  propose  to 
intrude  upon  your  Lordship,  now  suffering  imhappily  from 
severe  illness,  but  we  have  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  sending 
the  address,  and  in  assuring  your  Lordship  that  from  our  hearts 
we  participate  in  the  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  affectionate 
respect  by  which  it  has  been  dictated. 

"  I  am,  with  strong  feelings  of  regard,  your  Lordship's  most 
faithful  servant, 

"Auckland." 

To  this  letter,  and  to  the  address,  Lord  Metcalfe 
returned  these  touching  replies : 

♦  The  members  were  Sir  E.  Rjan,  Duncan  Macleod,  W.  B.  Baylejr,  H.  T. 
Holt  Mackenzie,  Momitstuart  Elphin.  Friusep,  J.  S.  Brownrigg,  axid  Dwar. 
•tone,    General    Galloway,    General    kanauth  Tagore. 
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*'  Blalaluuiger,  BasiDgttoke,  July  10^  184i. 
<«  TO  THE  RIGHT  HOKOBABLE  THE  BABL  OF  AUCKLANDy 

G.CB.,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

'*  My  Lord, — In  my  condition  of  infinnity  and  depression 
I  cannot  do  more  than  acknowledge  your  Lordship's  letter,  and 
express  my  utter  hopelessness  of  doing  justice  to  the  goodness 
which  on  this  and  every  other  occasion  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  from  you. 

'^I  beg  to  convey  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with  your 
Lordship  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  kindness  and  for  the 
consideration  which  has  induced  the  mode  adopted  of  trans- 
mitting the  communication  from  Calcutta. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  Lordship's 
most  faithful  servant, 

«  Metcalfe." 

*'  MaJahanger,  Basingstoke,  July  10, 1846. 
"  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  CALCUTTA. 

"  Sirs, — Scarcely  possible  as  it  would  have  been  under  any 
circumstances  to  convey  to  you,  in  adequate  terms,  my  sense  of 
the  generosity  of  the  communication  which  I  have  received 
from  you,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  public  build- 
ing with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  connect  mj  name,  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  in- 
firmities which  beset  me,  and  the  hopeless  state  of  my  health; 
I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  expression  of  the  fervent 
thanks  of  a  grateful  heart,  which  is  fully  sensible  of  your  kind- 
ness, and  of  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  the  association  of 
my  name  with  the  edifice  appropriated  to  the  several  important 
public  institutions  and  purposes  to  which  the  use  of  the 
Metcalfe  Hall  is  devoted.  My  anxious  hope  that  prosperity  and 
every  other  blessing  may  attend  you  will  accompany  me  to  the 
grave  which  is  open  at  my  feet. 

"  Mbtoalfe." 
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He  had  by  this  time  quitted  the  metropolis.  The 
science  of  the  world  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  his  disease,  and  little  to  mitigate  his 
sufferings.  A  quiet  country  seat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Basingstoke  had  been  taken  for  him ;  and 
thither,  in  the  month  of  April,  he  retired  to  die. 

But  still  he  bore  up  manfully  against  the  weight 
of  his  sufferings.  He  would  not  betake  himself  to 
the  sick-room,  or  adopt  the  habits  of  a  confirmed 
invalid.  He  was  very  regular  in  his  hours.  At 
nine  o'clock  every  morning  he  was  ready  for  family 
prayers.  After  breakfast  the  newspaper,  or  some 
more  substantial  work,  was  read  aloud  to  him ;  he 
dictated  letters  to  his  friends,  and  transacted  any 
necessary  business.  At  four  o'clock  he  was  always 
present  at  the  dinner-table ;  and  afterwards,  as  the 
days  lengthened,  he  was  generally  driven  out  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  close  carriage.  In  the  evening  it 
M  as  his  choicest  pleasure  to  listen  to  music.  The 
performances  on  the  harp  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe, 
who  dwelt  with  him,  and  whose  continued  minis- 
trations did  much  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  his  last 
days,  were  a  solace  to  him  ever  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

No  bodily  anguish  or  physical  debility  could 
diminish  his  habitual  kindness  and  consideration  for 
others.  He  would  often  at  this  time,  though  so 
weak  that  he  could  scarcely  stand  without  support, 
rise  from  his  seat  to  place  the  cover  over  his  sister's 
harp,  when  her  playing  was  at  an  end.  Numerous 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  tender  regard  for 
those  around  him  might  be  cited  in  this  place.    He 
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knew  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  and, 
although  the  great  change  which  was  fast  coming 
upon  him  was  never  absent  from  his  own  mind,  he 
seemed  unwilling  to  do  or  to  suffer  anything  that 
would  bring  the  sad  truth  painfully  to  the  minds  of 
others.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  everything  should 
go  on  in  his  household  as  though  his  place  were  not 
soon  to  be  empty.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  directed  numerous  large  cases  of 
books  to  be  unpacked,  and  had  book-shelves  run  up 
to  the  very  attic-windows,  as  though  he  had  years 
of  life  before  him.  He  would  converse  cheerfully 
on  all  passing  topics,  public  and  private ;  and  his 
keen  sense  of  himior  was  imclouded  to  the  last.* 

He  seldom  or  never  spoke  of  his  sufferings,  and 
when  others  aUuded  to  them,  he  would  generally 
say  something  about  the  many  blessings  he  had 
enjoyed.  "  Thank  you,"  he  would  reply,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  expressions  of  sympathy;  "but 
I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Hitherto,  up  to 
this  event,  I  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  iminter- 
rupted  health."  The  strongest  expression,  with 
reference  to  his  sad  state,  which  he  was  known  to 
utter,  was  upon  one  occasion  when  some  one  said 
to  him,  "  I  hope  your  Lordship  has  enjoyed  your 
drive ;"  and  he  answered  sadly,  "  Enjoyment  is  now 
no  word  for  me." 

As  his  end  approached  more  and  more  nearly,  he 
thought  much  of  his  absent  friends,  and  was  anxious 


*  A  friend  writing^  to  me  regarding    him  laugh  as  heartily  at  a  joke  in 
Lord  Metcalfe's  last  days,  states :  **  A    '  Punch*  af  the  stoutest  of  us." 
month  before  his  death  I  hare  seen 
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to  present  a  few  of  the  most  cherished  with  some 
little  partmg  token  of  his  affection.  To  William 
Butterworth  Baylejr,  who  had  worked  with  him 
nearly  half-a-oentury  before  in  Lord  Wellesley's 
office,  he  gave  his  bust  of  that  great  man,  dictatbg 
the  following  letter — one  of  the  last  he  erer  signed 
— to  his  old  friend : 

•"  Malflhanger,  Basingstoke,  J0I7  31, 1846. 

**  My  dearest  Batlet, — ^Have  you  any  bust  of  Lord 
WeUcdey?  If  not,  I  should  like  to  make  over  one  to  you 
after  my  demise.  Having  been  given  to  me  by  Lord  WeQesleyy 
it  will  on  that  account,  I  am  sure,  be  more  than  doubly  in- 
teresting to  you. 

'^  I  trust  that  you,  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  all  yours  are  in  good 
health. 

^^  I  continue  to  make  progress  in  a  fatal  direction.  With 
my  love  to  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  all  your  family, 

'*  I  remain, 
**  Tours  most  affectionate  and  attached, 

"  Metcalfe.'' 

A  few  days  before,  he  had  dictated  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Wells,  who  was  then  departing  for  India 
— never  to  return — ^presenting  liirn  with  a  dressing- 
case,  which  had  belonged  to  his  brother,  Richard 
Wells,  whose  early  death  at  Delhi  Metcalfe  had 
never  ceased  to  deplore  :* 

"  Malshanger,  Basingstoke,  July  21,  1846. 

*'  My  dearest  Wells, — Heartfelt  thanks  for  your  affec- 
tionate farewell;  may  every  blessing  attend  you  and  yours.    I 

*  See  Chapter  IV.,  page  157,  in    illustrated  by  some  extracts  from  his 
which  the  acuteness  of  Metcalfe's  sor-    private  correspondenoe. 
row  for   the  death  of  his  friend  is 
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feel  that  I  oannat  be  long  for  this  world;  I  therefore  beg  your 
acceptance  of  an  article  which  belonged  to  your  dear  brother 
Richard,  and  which  I  have  cherished  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
meaning  to  do  so  to  the  day  of  my  death:  it  will  be  doubly 
interesting  to  you  as  a  memento  of  two  who  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness of  your  affection.  Once  more,  God  bless  you !  Till 
death,  your  warmly  attached,  "  Metcalfe.'' 

To  letters  of  inquiry  from  his  old  friends  he 
sent  prompt  and  kindly  replies — ^growing  more  and 
more  significant  in  their  brevity  as  tune  advanced. 
"  I  continue,"  he  said,  in  May,  "  getting  worse  and 
worse,  according  to  my  own  apprehension,  and  fre- 
quently feel  a  sinking  which  seems  like  an  approach 
to  dissolution."  In  June,  he  said,  "My  malady 
continues  to  make  progress,  and  general  decay  is 
perceptible."  He  had  always  a  kind  inquiry  to 
make  after  some  member  of  the  family  to  which  he 
wrote ;  and  if  there  were  any  suffering  'there,  he 
was  sure  not  to  forget  the  sufferer. 

And  as  his  consideration  for  others — ^his  almost 
womanly  tenderness  was  undiminished  to  the  last — 
so  also  was  that  manly  resolution,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  other  half  of  his  cha- 
racter. As  the  summer  advanced,  it  was  obvious 
that  death  was  rapidly  approaching.  But,  although 
he  was  compelled  to  forego  fijrst  one  privilege  and  then 
another,  and  even  the  carriage  went  away  unused 
from  his  door,  he  would  struggle  against  his  in- 
creasing infirmity,  and  exhibit  the  same  self- 
reliance  as  he  had  ever  manifested  in  his  best  days 
of  bodily  vigor.  One  example  of  this  will  suffice. 
The  dreadful  progress  of  his  disease  having  caused 
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the  bursting  of  a  yein  in  his  neck,  the  hsBmorrhage 
was  so  alarming  that  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  visit  him,  was  summoned  from  London  bj 
electric  telegraph.  When  this  gentleman  arrived  at 
Malshanger,  he  foimd  the  patient  in  his  usual  sit- 
ting-room, greatly  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood.  The 
members  of  his  family  had  been  vainly  endeavoring 
to  persuade  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  up- 
stairs to  his  sleeping  apartment.  Against  this  he 
had  resolutely  protested;  and  he  now  said  to 
Martin,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  for  I  feel  rather 
faint  from  loss  of  blood.  They  wanted  to  carry  me 
up-stairs,  but  to  that  I  have  strong  objections — 
what  do  you  say  ?"  On  ascertaining  the  state  of 
Metcalfe's  circulation,  Mr.  Martin  stated  his  opinion 
that,  with  some  little  aid,  the  patient  might  be  able 
to  walk  up  to  his  bed-room.  The  decision  seemed 
quite  to  revive  him.  "That's  right,"  he  said;  "I 
thought  you  would  say  so.  I  would  not  allow  them 
to  carry  me."  He  then  sent  for  a  bundle  of  walking- 
sticks,  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
taking  one  brought  from  Niagara,  said  to  Martin, 
"  You  keep  that."  He  then  selected  another,  a 
bamboo,  known  in  India  as  a  Penang  Lawyer,  and 
grasping  it  firmly,  said,  *^  Now,  with  Martin  on  one 
side  and  the  Penang  Lawyer  on  the  other,  I  think 
we  shall  make  it  out."  Thus  he  went  up-stairs  to 
his  chamber.  And  in  spite  of  the  increased  faint- 
ness  which  the  exertion  occasioned,  all  rejoiced  that 
the  inclinations  of  the  noble  sufferer  had  not  been 
thwarted. 
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He  continued  to  feel  an  interest  in  public  con- 
cerns to  the  last ;  and  sometimes  regretted  that  he 
could  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
vote  in  favour  of  Peel's  Com  Bill.  To  Lord  Radnor, 
who  had  sought  his  testimony  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  measure  on  the  Canadian  community,  he 
wrote  the  following — ^his  last  letter  on  state  affairs : 

'^BCaUhanger,  Baaingttoke,  28th  May,  1846. 

"  My  Lord, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  yesterday.  I  am,  as  your  Lordship 
has  been  informed,  very  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Com 
Bill,  although  I  should  have  preferred  it,  had  it  included  the 
immediate  abolition  of  all  duty  on  importations,  having  been 
of  opinion,  as  long  as  I  have  been  able  to  think  on  the  subject, 
that  taxing  the  food  of  the  poor  is  a  monstrous  injustice.  Had 
the  state  of  my  health  permitted  me  to  attend  to  my  duty  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  have  joined  in  supporting  the 
bill  with  those  who  are  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  its 
defects,  every  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to  enact  it. 

^^  My  opinion  on  the  Corn-law  question  is  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  appears  to  me  to  be  irresistible,  and  is  irrespective 
of  its  probable  effect  with  regard  to  Canada,  because  I  think 
that  the  interests  of  a  part  must  yield  to  those  of  the  whole  of 
the  empire.  With  respect  to  Canada,  the  e£^t,  I  conceive,  will 
be  doubtful.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be  injurious,  as 
it  deprives  Canada  of  the  advantage  of  a  monopoly;  but 
Canada,  I  trust,  will  benefit  like  other  countries  from  freedom 
of  trade,  and  ultimately  not  be  a  loser. 

*'  Incapacitated  as  I  am  firom  attending  to  my  duty,  I  should 
think  it  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  authorise  any  communi- 
cation of  my  sentiments  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  I  have  no 
desire  that  they  should  be  secret,  and  with  that  reservation  I 
place  them  at  your  Lordship's  disposal. — With  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  kind  sentiments  expressed  by  your  Lordship 
towards  me  personally,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Lordship's 
most  faithful,  humble  servant,  'VMetcalfe." 

VOL.  II.  2  s 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  August  it  be- 
oame  more  and  more  obvious  that  dissolution  was 
rapidly  approaching.  An  irritative  fever  had  set  in ; 
and  they  who  loved  him  best  could  harcQy  desire 
that  it  should  not  prove  fatal,  when  the  alternative 
seemed  to  be  a  lingering  death  by  the  hideous  pro* 
cess  of  extending  ulceration*  There  were  inward 
wanungs  wUoh  told  him  that  his  sufferings  were 
now  nearly  at  an  end.  Most  of  tiiose  whom  he  loved 
best  were  beneath  his  roof ;  but  there  was  one  ab- 
sent— one  whom,  as  death  approached,  he  earnestly 
desired  to  see.  This  was  Mary  TTigginsopj  then 
seven  years  old — the  eldest  dau^iter  of  the  cheiifihed 
friend  and  companion  who  had  fbUowed  his  fortunes 
all  over  the  world.  He  had  been  tendedy  attaehed 
to  the  child  ever  since  her  birth,  and  he  now  said  to 
Captain  Higginson,  who  was  then  at  Malshanger^ 
"  I  think  the  termination  of  my  sufferings  must  now 
be  close  at  hand.  I  desire  to  see  Mary  before  it 
comes.  Hitherto,  on  her  acxjount,  I  have  daoied  my- 
self the  gratification ;  but  now — -go  and  fetch  her  to 
me  I"  Two  days  afterwards  she  eanke.  The  meeting 
quite  overcame  him.  But  he  reoov^^d  his  oom- 
posure  after  a  while,  and  the  presence  of  the  diild 
seemed  to  comfort  him.  She  remained  at  Mal- 
shanger  for  a  week,  spending  much  of  her  time  in 
Metcalfe's  room,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  to  him 
every  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  said  to  her 
father,  "  I  cannot  have  many  days  now  to  live — you 
had  better  take  Mary  away,  that  the  dear  child  may 
not  remain  to  witness  the  event."  Before  Captain 
Higginson  could  return,  the  sufferings  of  the  noble 
patient  were  at  an  end. 
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This  child   of  seyen  years   read   God's  blessed 
word  to   the   dying  statesman,    and  he  received 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  as  a  little  child.    He 
was  a  man,  naturally,   of  a  reserved  disposition. 
He  was  not  wont  to  talk  much  of  things  that 
lay  very  near  to  his  heart.    And  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently of  a  nature  so  sincere  and  honest  that  he 
shrunk  from  anything  that  might  appear  like  an 
ostentation  of  religious  feeling,  the  reality  of  which, 
in  his   self-questioning    humility,   he  might  have 
sometimes  permitted  himself  to  doubt.     Of  his  habi- 
tual reverence  and  his  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts  incidental  proof  has  already  been  aJBforded. 
He  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  thankfulness,  which 
even  the  agonies  of  his  latter  days  could  not  quench 
or  diminish.    But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  faith  of 
Charles  Metcalfe  is  to  be  described.    He  had  an 
abiding  sense  dT  the  ei&cacy  of  the  atonement.    He 
rested  aU  his  hopes  on  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  They 
who  were  most  about  his  person  during  the  dosing 
scenes  of  his  life  saw  his  spirit  depart  without  a 
doubt  of  his  acceptance.   The  power  of  searching  the 
Scriptures  for  himself  had  long  been  denied  to  him. 
But  sisterly  affection  had  supplied  the  want  which 
his  failing  organs  of  sight  had  entailed  upon  him ; 
and  every  day  it  had  been  Mrs.  Smythe's  privilege 
to  read  to  him  those  passages  of  the  Gospel  which 
contain  the  blessed  assurance  of  forgiveness  through 
Christ.     He  listened  to  them  hopefully;  assented 
reverently  to  their  truth ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his    great  trials  derived  from  them    unspeakable 
consolation. 

2s2 
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He  had  received  many  letters,  some  from,  friends 
and  some  from  strangers,  descanting  on  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  exhorting  him 
to  cast  everything,  all  that  the  world  can  bestow  or 
inflict  upon  the  most  honored  and  the  most  suffering 
of  its  inmates,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Among 
others,  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, who  was  then,  after  years  of  faithful '  ser- 
vice, recruiting  his  health  in  England,  wrote  him 
a  letter  full  of  brotherly  love,  setting  forth  the  great 
truth  so  clearly,  that  all  else  appeared  dulness  and 
obscurity  beside  the  light  of  his  holy  teaching.  As 
the  world  faded  away  before  the  suffering  man,  such 
tokens  of  loving-kindness  were  precious  to  him, 
though  the  lessons  they  contained  might  not  have 
been  needed.  He  had  long  known  the  way;  and  if, 
as  the  grave  opened  to  receive  him,  he  was  sometimes 
cheered  by  the  thought  of  the  hungry  whom  he  had 
fed,  the  naked  whom  he  had  clothed,  and  the  house- 
less whom  he  had  sheltered,  he  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count, as  the  great  change  approached,  lean  for  sup- 
port on  his  own  merits. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Lord  Metcalfe,  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  leave  his  sleeping  apartment.  The 
extreme  debility  of  the  sufferer  forbade  any  exertion. 
There  was  little  apparent  change  except  in  a  disin- 
clination to  take  the  nourishment  offered  to  him. 
On  the  following  morning,  however,  the  change  was 
very  apparent.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  sinking 
fast.  Unwilling  to  be  removed  to  his  bed,  he  sate 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  a  chair,  breathing 
with  great  difficulty.     In  the  afternoon  he  sent  for 
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the  members  of  his  family,  laid  his  hands  upon  their 
heads  as  they  knelt  beside  him,  and  breathed  the 
blessing  which  he  could  not  utter.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  conveyed  to  his  bed.  For  the  first  time  for 
years  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  pain«  His 
mind  was  unclouded  to  the  last.  The  serene  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  iadicated  that  he  was  ia 
perfect  peace.  The  last  sounds  which  reached  him 
were  the  sweet  strains  of  his  sister's  harp,  rising  in 
a  hynm  of  praise  to  the  Great  Father,  into  one  of 
the  many  mansions  of  whose  house  he  believed  that 
he  was  about  to  enter.  "  How  sweet  those  sounds 
are,"  he  was  heard  to  whisper  almost  with  his  dying 
breath.  He  sank  very  gently  to  rest.  About  eight 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  September, 
1846,  with  a  calm  sweet  smile  on  his  long-tortured 
face,  Charles  Theophilus,  fiirst  and  last  Lord  Met- 
calfe, rendered  up  his  soul  to  his  Maker. 

He  was  buried  in  the  family-vault  of  the  Metcalfes, 
in  the  little  parish  church  of  Winkfield,  near  Fern 
Hill.  He  had  often  in  life  expressed  a  wish  that 
this  should  be  his  last  resting-place.  On  the  15th 
of  September  his  remauis  were  removed  thither  for 
interment.  The  funeral  was  entirely  a  private  one. 
Only  the  immediate  members  of  his  family,  one  or 
two  of  his  Executors,  and  Mr.  Martin  were  present, 
when  this  great  and  good  man  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

On  a  marble  tablet,  in  Winkfield  Church,  maybe 
read  the  following  inscription,  written  by  one  of  the 
first  of  living  writers,*  who  knew  him  and  served 
with  him  and  appreciated  his  worth : 

*  Mr.  Macaulay. 
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CHAKLES  THEOPHILUS,  fuuit  and  last  LORD  NETOALFE, 

A  STATESXAir  TSIED  IN  XAKT  mOII  POBTS  AND  DITnCULT  CONJ  UHCTUKBS, 

AND  FOUND  EQUAL  TO  ALL. 

THE  THREE  GREATEST  DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  CROWN 

WERE  SUCCESSIYELT  ENTRUSTED  TO  HIS  CARE. 

IN  INDIA  HIS  FORTITUDE,  HIS  WISDOM,  HIS  FROBITT,  AND  HIS  MODE&AIIOK 

ARE  HELD  IN  HONORABLE  REHEMBRANCS 

BT  MEN  OF  MANY  RACES,  LAN0UA6B8,  AND  REUOIONS. 

IN  JAMAICA,  STILL  CONVULSED   BT  A  SOCIAL   BEVOLITTIOll, 

HS  CALMED  THE  SYIL  PASSIONS 

WHICH  LONG  SUFFERING  HAD  ENGENDERED  IN  ONE  CLASS, 

AND  LONG  DOMINATION  IN  ANOTHER. 

IN  CANADA,  NOT  TET  RECOVERED  FROM  THE  CALAMITIES  OF  CIVIL  WAR, 

HE  RECONCILED  CONTENDING  FACTIONS 

TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

PUBLIC  ESTEEM  WAS  THE  JUST  REWARD  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  VIRTUE, 

BUT  THOSE  ONLY  WHO  ENJOYED  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  HIS  FRIENDSHIP 

COULD  APPBECLLTE  THE  WHOLE  WORTH  OF  HIS  GENTLE  AND  NOBLE  NATURE. 

COSTLY  MONUMENTS  IN  ASIATIC  AND  AMERICAN  CmSS 

ATTEST   THE    GRATITUDE   OF   NATIONS    WHICH  HS   RULED; 

THIS  TABLET  RECORDS  THE  SORROW  AND  THE  PBIDS 

WITH  WHICH  HIS  MEMORY  IS  CHERISHED  BY  PRIVATE  AFFECTION. 

HE   WAS   BORN   THE   30tH  DAY  OF  JANUARY,   1785. 
HE  DIED  THE  5tH  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1846. 
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Charles  Metcalfe  left  behind  him  no  heir  to  his 
title ;  but  he  of  whom  such  words  as  these  are  but 
the  sober  truth,  needs  not  a  long  line  of  Barons 
after  him  to  keep  alive  in  the  mind  of  posterity  the 
memory  of  the  great  deeds  which  ennobled  the 
name  of  Metcalfe.  What  he  did — what  he  was — 
these  few  weighty  sentences  fitly  record.  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  add  nothing  to  them.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  after  what  I  have  written,  to 
attempt  an  elaborate  description  of  Charles  Met- 
calfe's character.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  sim:- 
plicity  in  that  character,  that  any  subtle  analysis  of 
it  would  in  itself  constitute  an  untruth. 

I  trust  that  the  most  noticeable  peculiarity  of  the 
man  has  been  made  apparent  in  these  pages.  Per- 
haps,  in  no  example  of  andent  or  of  modem  times, 
is  there  to  be  found  a  rarer  combination  of  gentle- 
ness and  power.  With  aU  the  manlier  qualities  of 
high  courage  and  inflexible  resolution  which  enabled 
him  in  great  public  affairs  to  triumph  over  the  oppo- 
sition, and  to  baffle  the  cunning  of  his  enemies,  he 
united  a  tenderness  so  womanly,  a  simplicity  so 
childlike,  and  a  patience  and  forbearance  so  almost 
angelic,  that  you  could  with  difficulty  believe  that 
he  had  been  exposed^  from  his  boyhood,  to  aU  l^e 
indurating  and  exasperating  influences  of  public  life. 
But  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  honesty  of  his 
nature  were  proof  against  all  such  trials.  Nothing 
could  pollute  the  one  or  corrupt  the  other.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  as  &ee 
from  malignity  as  he  was  from  guile.  He  could 
neither  hate  an  enemy  nor  deceive 
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To  speak  of  his  public  and  his  private  life  as  of 
things  apart  from  each  other  would  be  difficult,  if  it 
would  be  true.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  the 
statesman  from  the  man.  The  wonder  is,  that,  being 
so  much  a  statesman,  he  found  so  much  time  to  be  a 
man,  and  that,  being  so  much  a  man,  he  found  so 
much  time  to  be  a  statesman.    Por  nearly  half  a 
century  he  lived  perpetually  in  the  harness  of  public 
business.     He  devoted  himself  all  day  and  every 
day  to  the  duties  of  his  office.    No  statesman  ever 
did  so  much  for  himself  and  left  so  little  to  others. 
He  seemed  to  love  labour  for  its  own  sake.     He  was 
never  satisfied  unless  he  were  giving  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  public  service.    And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  negation  of  his  individual  himianity  in  all  its  pri- 
vate and  domestic  relations,  he  has  left  behind  him 
so  many  and  such  interesting  records  of  his  private 
life,  that  the  biographer  is  continually  forgetting  the 
Secretary,  the  Resident,  the  Councillor,  or  the  Gro- 
vemor,  of  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  write.     It  was  said 
of  him,  that  it  was  marvellous  to  think  of  the 
amount  of  business  which  he  performed  with  his 
own  head  and  his  own  hand.     But  it  was  still  more 
marvellous,  that,  doing  so  much  business  with  his 
own  head  and  his  own  hand,  he  still  found  so  much 
time  for  the  exercise  of  the  heart. 

Although  there  was  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
character  of  Charles  Metcalfe  than  the  rare  union  of 
the  qualities  which  make  the  successful  statesman 
and  the  loveable  friend,  he  had  many  fine  individual 
qualities  in  noticeable  excess.  Of  some  of  these  I 
have  already  spoken — of  his  honesty,  his  directness 
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of  purpose,  of  his  love  of  truth  and  justice — ^when 
summing  up  the  characteristics  of  his  Indian  career. 
It  was  in  later  life  that  his  extraordinary  courage  was 
manifested  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Of  his  moral 
bravery,  no  small  portion  of  these  voliunes  is  one 
great  illustration.  Of  his  physical  courage,  the 
wondCTful  composure  with  which  he  submitted  to 
the  most  excruciating  surgical  operations,  and  the 
imcomplaining  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up 
against  the  continued  action  of  the  most  grievous 
pain,  are  proofs  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  human  suffering.  His  extreme  coolness 
under  sudden  and  imminent  peril  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  great  powers  of  endurance.*  Nothing  could 
disturb  his  self-possession  or  weaken  the  habitual 
command  which  he  exercised  over  the  ordinary  pas- 
sions of  humanity.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  startle 
or  to  betray  him  into  any  sudden  excesses  of  which 
he  had  afterwards  reason  to  repent.  In  the  most 
difficult  and  alarming  conjunctures  his  courage  pre- 
eminently asserted  itself;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
with  all  this  manliness  of  character,  he  united  the 
gentleness  of  a  woman  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
His  exalted  sense  of  public  duty  was  a  part  of  his 
general  unselfishness  of  character.  It  was  this  un- 
selfishness, which,  whilst  it  rendered  him  so  loveable 
in  private  life,  caused  him  at  all  times  to  disregard 
his  own  ease  and  comfort,  his  health,  and  even  life 

*  On  one  occasion,  when  sitting  vulsion  of  nature,  Metcalfe  remained 

after  dinner  with  his   secretary   in  nnmoyed.    "  My  good  fellow,"  he  said 

Jamaica,  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  calmly  to   his   secretary,    with  the 

was  felt,  so  severe  as  to  throw  down  placid  smile,  which  was  seldom  absent, 

the  decanters  on  the  table.    Amidst  still  upon  his  face,  "  don't  be  alarmed, 

the  general  alarm  created  by  this  con.  It  is  only  an  earthquake." 
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itself,  whenever  tlie  interests  of  the  State  required 
that  he  shoold  make  the  saenfiee.  He  was  aot 
withonit  amhitkaL ;  but  k  waa  a  nohle  amhitioB  te 
serve  his  country,  to  do  good  to  his  feUowSy:  auL  to 
set  an  example  to  mankindip  He  never  eondesoeoded 
to  any  of  the  common  arts  by  whidi  many  Bien 
acquire  high  station,  but  pursued  his  unostentetkms 
career  witiiout  evar  soliciting  the  favor  of  the  groat 
or  c(M]rting  the  aj^laiusie  of  the  vul^ur.  Thesteps 
by  which  he  rose  to  greatu^isi  were  patent  to  the 
whole  world.  He  never  intrigued  himsdf,  and  was 
never  the  object  of  an  intrigue.  Place  and  fowHt 
sought  him  without  the  aid  of  Pariy*  The  bio- 
grapher, when  he  approaches  those  epochs  of 
Charles  Metcalfe's  life,  when  the  Chief-^ 


now  of  one  party,  now  of  another,  bestows  upon 
him  two  of  the  highest  offices  under  the  Grown, 
finds  that  he  has  nothing  to  conceal  and  very  little 
to  record.  A  brief  note,  or  a  verbal  message,  un- 
sought and  unexpected,  twice  lm>ught  Metcalfe 
&om  his  retir^nent  and  made  him  the  rvles  of  a 
great  colony.  The  simplicity  of  these  taransactions 
was  in  unison  with  the  general  simplicity  of  his 
character.  What  was  honestly  c^ered  he  honestly 
accepted.  There  was  no  under-current  of  motive  on 
either  side.  He  met  with  some  eager  opponents, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  lower  his  character  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellows ;  but  neither  the  malignancy 
nor  the  craft  of  Party  ever  styled  him  an  adven- 
turer. 

His  self-reliance  was  extreme.    He  desired  to 
share  with  others  neither  the  labor  nor  the  reqKm- 
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sibility  of  office.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  shrink 
from  sustaining  single-handed  a  conflict  with  any 
confederacy  of  opponents.  Yet,  however  sorely  he 
may  have  heen  beset,  he  never  resorted  to  a  tridk  or 
demeaned  himself  by  a  subterfuge.  He  was  above 
all  shifts  and  expedients.  His  honesty  was  of  so 
fine  a  temper,  that  what  other  men  regarded  as 
the  rightful  weapons  of  self-defence,  he  flung  aw»f 
as  unworthy  of  his  employment.  Trusting  always 
to  a  good  cause  and  a  stout  heart,  he  scorned  to 
take  advantage  of  an  enemy;  and  it  was  said 
of  him  that  his  fairness  was  so  extreme,  that  if 
his  adversary  made  a  false  step,  he  would  rather 
help  him  to  right  himself  than  profit  by  his  error. 
This  made  him,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  very 
bad  tactician;  and  men  who  did  not  understand 
his  character,  and  could  not  appreciate  the  refine- 
ment of  his  honesty,  sometimes  attributed  to  ob- 
tuseness  of  apprehension  what  was  the  growth  of 
the  purest  love  of  truth  and  the  most  delicate  sense 
of  honor. 

The  strong  common  sense  which  has  been  so  often 
described  as  the  great  staple  of  his  intellectual  cha- 
racter, was  a  common  sense  of  a  peculiar  order. 
The  very  reverse  of  that  lawyer-like  sagacity 
which  so  often  usurps  the  name,  it  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  so  much  as  a  clear  perception  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  business  before  him, 
and  a  habit  of  stripping  every  question  of  external 
incumbrances  and  distractions,  and  going  directly 
to  the  very  core  of  his  subject.  It  has  been  already 
said  of  his  Indian  State-papers  that  there  was  a 
massive  simplicity  about  them,  and  the  same  de- 
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scription  may  be  applied  with  equal  fidelity  to  his 
Colonial  despatches.  A  large  num.ber  of  these  aie 
simple  narratives,  remarkable  for  the  deamess  with 
which  the  story  is  told,  and  the  ease  with  which  im- 
portant opinions  are  conveyed  through  this  plain 
historical  medium.  He  seldom  paused  to  theorise 
or  to  speculate.  He  was  eminently  a  practical  man; 
and  he  knew  the  value  of  time  too  well  to  embar- 
rass a  Colonial  Minister  with  discussions  on  ab- 
stract questions  and  elaborate  expositions  of  o{»- 
nions  which  might  never  be  enforced. 

He  was  not  free  from  failings  and  weaknesses ; 
but  they  were  those  only  of  noble  minds  and  of 
kindly  natures.  His  failings  "leaned  to  virtue's 
side/'  and  there  was  a  certaui  strength  in  his  weak- 
ness. It  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  was  "  open  to 
flattery,*'  and  over-eager  to  serve  his  friends.  In 
both  cases,  if  he  erred,  his  affectionate  disposition 
betrayed  him  into  the  error.  He  delighted  in  the 
approbation  of  the  familiar  Mends  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  believing  it  to  be  an  evidence  of 
their  attachment;  and  he  was  never  ashamed  of 
avowing  that  he  coveted  "  the  love  and  good  opinion 
of  his  fellow  men."*     His  friendship  was  of  a  cha- 

*   See    Clarendon's    character   of  obliging  humanity  and  goodness  to 

Lord  Falkland,  the  following  passage  mankind;  and  of  a  primitive  aimpli- 

in  which  has  been  before  applied  to  city  and  integrity  of  life.    He  was  a 

Lord  Metcalfe: — "He  was  wonder-  person  superior  to  all  those  passions 

fully  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  and  affections  which  attend  vulgar 

Of  a  wit  so  playful,  and  a  nature  so  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other 

open,   that   nothing  could    be  more  ambition  than  that  of  knowledge,  and 

lovely ;  of  such  general  knowledge,  of  the  love  and  good  opinion  of  his 

that  he  was  not  uninformed  in  any-  fellow  men;  and   that  made  him  a 

thing — yet  of  such  an  excessive  hu-  contemner  of  those  arts  which  must 

mility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing;  be  indulged  in  the    transactions   of 

of  inimitable  cheerfulness  and  delight  human  slfairB." 
in   conversation;  of  a   flowing  and 
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racter  that  could  not  satisfy  itself  unless  it  conferred 
substantial  benefits  upon  the  object  of  it.  How 
ready  he  was  to  do  this,  from  his  own  private  re- 
sources, all  can  testify  with  whom  he  was  associated.* 
But  if  unlimited  private  wealth  had  been  at  his 
disposal,  he  would  still  have  desired  to  place  it  in  the 
power  of  his  friends  to  advance  themselves  by  their 
own  exertions  in  the  public  service.  He  was  wont 
to  say,  that  if  he  promoted  young  and  comparatively 
untried  men,  he  knew  their  qualifications  for  office, 
and  felt  more  confidence  in  them  than  in  strangers 
of  longer  experience  or  higher  repute ;  and  I  do  not 
know  an  instance  in  which  the  result  did  not  justify 
his  expectations. 

Still,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  E/oman  heroism 
which  sustained  him  in  any  sacrifice  of  self  to  the 
public  service  was  not  exercised  with  equal  severity 
when  the  welfare  of  his  friends  was  at  stake,  and 
if  it  be  added  that  no  more  grievous  imputation 
than  this  has  ever  been  brought  against  him,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  admission  will  not  rather 
enhance  than  impair  the  beauty  of  Charles  Met- 
calfe's character.  In  the  largeness  and  the  overflow 
of  his  affections  there  was  something  so  engaging, 
that  even  the  weaknesses  into  which  it  may  have 
betrayed  him  are  not  to  be  contemplated  without  a 

*  It  has  been  shown,  that  haying  ap-  unlimited  letter  of  credit  (which  was 

pointed  Captain  Higginson  to  his  pri-  not  used)  on  his  London  agents.    It 

vate  staff  at  Canada,  the  salary  being  should  be  added,  that  in  more  than 

300/.  a  year,  he  offered  to  add  to  it  one  instance,  when  solicited  to  exert 

1000/.  a  year  lh)m  his  private  purse,  his  influence  to  obtain  for  a  friend's  son 

A  member  of  his  staff  in  India,  Major  an  appointment  in  the  Company's  ser- 

J.  D.  Stokes,  being  necessitated  to  vice,  he  has  sent  the  applicant  money 

proceed  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  to  purchase  a  commission  in  the  Royal 

his  health,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in-  army, 
sisted  upon  his  taking  with  him  au 
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feeling  of  admiration.    The  '^  xicih  loTing-ldiijdiieM 
redundantly  kind,"  which  distmguiahed  him  abofe 
all  other  examples  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
was  continually  exercising  itself  in  deeda  of  the 
gentlest  condescension  and  the  purest  charity ;  and 
they  who  approached  him  the  most  nearly ,  who  lived 
in  the  most  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  were 
admitted  the  most  intimately  within  the  influence  of 
the  hahitual  tenderness  of  his  nature  and  playful- 
ness of  his  spirit,  were  those  not  only  to  lavish  upon 
him  the  truest  love,  but  to  regard  him  with  the  most 
genuine  admiration. 

There  have  been  many  more  brilliant  men  than 
Charles  Metcalfe,  and  many  more  profound.  Many 
have  possessed  a  larger  knowledge  of  men  and  books. 
Many  have  been  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
principles  of  government  and  theories  of  legislation, 
and  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  displaying  their  know- 
ledge to  the  world.  But  there  are  few  examples  on 
record  of  men  in  whom  the  finest  moral  qualities 
have  been  united  with  so  healthy  an  intellect — so 
sound  an  understanding.  And  I  do  not  depreciate 
his  ability  as  a  statesman,  when  I  say — knowing 
how  much  the  value  of  the  great  lesson  contarned 
in  the  history  of  his  career  is  enhanced  by  the 
saying — that  his  intellectual  qualities  alone  would 
never  have  obtained  for  him  the  high  rank  which  he 
is  destined  to  take  among  his  cotemporaries  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  long  as  this  example  is 
before  the  world,  it  will  appear,  to  the  honor  of 
our  country,  that  the  highest  distinction  may  be 
gained  without  the  aid  of  party,  without  the  aid 
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of  personal  influence,  without  resort  to  any  un- 
worthy means  of  advancement,  without  the  least 
compromise  of  independence,  without  even  the 
possession  of  brilliant  talents  or  the  achievement 
of  any  striking  acts — but  simply  by  a  life  of  un- 
ostentatious service  to  the  State,  even  in  a  distant 
dependency  of  the  Crown,  fervently,  conscientiously, 
unremittingly  rendered,  in  humble  reUance  on,  and 
in  continued  thankfulness,  to  the  Almighty — in  a 
word,  by  such  public  virtue  as  distinguished  the 
career  of  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe. 
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[The  following  letter  from  Government,  whicli  describes  the 
exact  powers  and  duties  assigned  to  Metcalfe  in  1825,  is  given 
in  illustration  of  the  chapter  headed  Delhi  Revisited.'] 

L— (Chapter  IV.) 

TO  SIB  C.  T.  METCALFE,  BABT., 

Resident  and  Commissioner  at  Delhi,  and  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  States  of  Rajpootana. 

Council  Chamber,  September  1, 1825. 

Sib, — ^With  reference  to  the  communication  made  to  you 
from  the  Political  Department  under  date  the  20th  of  May  last, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  information  the  sub- 
joined copy  of  a  Resolution  this  day  passed  by  Government,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Revenue  Management  of  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces and  of  the  territory  of  Delhi. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Holt  Mackenzie, 
Secretary  to  the  Government* 

(Copy.) 

Resolution. 

I.  With  reference  to  the  Resolution*  passed  in  the  Political 
Department  relative  to  the  future  management  of  the  Delhi  ter- 
ritory, his  Lordship  in  Council  is  pleased  to  pass  the  following 

*  Dated  May  20, 1825. 
VOL.  II.  2  T 
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Resolutions  in  regard  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  the  Western 
Provinces. 

2.  The  authority  of  that  Board  within  the  Delhi  territory 
will  cease  from  the  date  on  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  may 
assume  charge  of  his  office.  The  sphere  of  their  jurisdicticm, 
embracing  the  collectorships  and  sub-coUectorships  noted  in 
the  margin,*  it  appears  to  be  obviously  desirable  that  their 
head-quarters  should  be  fixed  at  seme  central  place  within  that 
jurisdiction.  The  Gorernor-Grenend'  in  Council  is  disposed  to 
think  that  Bareilly  would  be  the  most  appropriate  station.  But 
before  coming  to  any  final  resolution,  his  Lordship  in  Council 
is  desirous  of  receiving  a  commimication  from  the  Board  of 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

3.  When  the  Board  is  relieved  from  the  charge  of  the  Delhi 
territory,  three  members  will,  apparently^  be  amply  sufficient 
for  the  due  conduct  of  the  public  business;  although  to  the 
senior  member  will  still  belong  the  same  political  duties  as  were 
attached  to  that  officer  before  the  extension  of  the  Board's 
authority  to  Delhi;  and  although  the  revision  of  the  detailed 
settlements  now  in  progress  must  obviously  throw  upon  the 
Board  an  extent  of  labor  far  exceeding  what  was  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  much  more  extensive  provinces  under  the 
former  system.  Mr.  Ewer's  appointment  as  officiating  member 
of  the  Board  will  consequently  cease  on  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
assuming  charge  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Delhi  territory. 

4.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  appoint  Mr. 
C.  Elliott  senior  member  of  the  Board,  which  will  still  retain  the 
denomination  of  Board  of  Revenue  for  the  Western  Provinces. 
In  that  capacity  (including  the  political  duties  annexed  to  it)  Mr. 
Elliott  will  draw  from  the  present  date  a  salary  of  5000  rupees 
per  mensum ;  and  referring  to  the  extent  and  responsibiUty  of 
the  political  duties  which  Mr.  Elliott  has  had  to  discharge,  as 
acting  agent  to  the  Gbvemor-General  at  Delhi,  which  have 
much  exceeded  what  was  contemplated  when  the  transfer  of 
Delhi  to  the  Board  was  ordered ;  with  advertence  likewise  to 
the  saving  which  has  accumulated  since  the  offices  of  senior 
member  of  the  Western  Board  and  agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  at  Delhi  were  vacated  in  April  last,  his  Lordship  in 

*  Agra,  Bareilly,  Etawah — coUtetorsMp  and  snb-cdlectorship;  Fdznick- 
alMid,  Moradabad — northem  aod  southern  diviaions^  Meemt,  SftalijciHBpore, 
Seliarunporc,  Ally  Ghur,  Booluodfhahur,  &c.  &c.  Ac— aubHxiUactiinliip; 
PUlibheet,  ditto;  Sapoorab,  ditto;  Mozufiemuggiir,  ditto;  Saidabad,  KmnaoD 
^comiuissionership. 


Omncil  leKthreB  that  Mr.  Elliott  be  authoiifled  to  drsm  the 
dififeience  between  the  above  salary  of  '5000  rupees  per  mensinB 
and  iixb  ainoimt«of  monthly  aUowances  (fixed  and  temporary) 
actually  received  by  hkn  for  the  period  during  whioh  he  lias 
officiated  bs  senior  member  of  the  Boai^  and  agent  to  the 
Govemor^General  at  Delhi. 

5.  The  Board  wiU,  of  course,  conader  and  report  what 
modification  of  their  estabUdraaent  may  be  neoessary  or  ex- 
pedient imder  the  arrangement  now  ordered. 

6.  With  vespect  to  the  revenue  affairs  of  Delhi,  it  appears 
to  be  xmneoessary  to  pass  any  immediate  orders.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Ohacles  Metcalfe  will  not  apparently  render  neces- 
sary any  change  of  system.  And  if  that  gentleman  shall  deem 
it  requisite  to  seek  the  aid  of  any  new  establishment  1k>  enable 
hhn  to  exercnse  an  efficnent  control  over  the  district  officers,  the 
point  will,  of  course,  be  further  considered  in  communication 
wHAi  him.  His  Lordship  in  Council  cannot,  however,  omit 
this  opportumlnr  of  again  oallins  for  detailed  statements  of  the 
Mehals,  compnsing  thcvseveral  diviaons  of  the  Delhi  districts, 
exhibiting  the  amount  of  Juma  assessed  on  each,  the  period  of 
settlement,  the  natore  of  the  management,  the  names  and  cha- 
racters of  the  Malgoozars,  with  such  other  particulars  as  have 
vsaally  been  ^applied  by  Ae  settlement  accounts  of  the  regula- 
tion provinces,  as  &r  as  there  may  be  materials  for  stating  them. 
The  above  statements  Aould  be  accompanied  with  general 
xepoFts  &r  each  division,  explanatory  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
settlement  may  have  been  made,  the  character,  institutions^  and 
circumstances  of  the  people,  and  the  general  statistics  of  the 
oountry« 

(A  tme  copy,)  Holt  MACX^VTsm^ 

Secsretary  to  the  Gbvemment. 


n.— (Page  155.) 

THE  PALL  OP  BHURTPORB. 

LORDAHHESBT  TO  SIB  OHARLES  HBTCALPB. 

Calcutta,  January  29, 1826. 

Mt  dear  Sir  Charles, — At  two  o'clock  this  morning 
the  Bhurtpore  letters  were  put  into  my  hands,  and  it  was  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  amongst  them  I  acknowledged  one  in 
your  handwriting. 
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Nothing,  indeed,  can  have  been  more  complete  than  your 
success  ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is  anything  wanting  to  give 
to  die  capture  of  Bhurtpore  a  pre-eminent  place  amongst  the 
political  and  military  events  in  the  history  ofindia. 

Hiat  in  undertalong  this  ^reat  achieyement  I  was  [oina- 
pally  influenced  by  your  advice,  I  shall  readily  acknowledge. 
xou  would  have  shared  the  disgrace  of  failure,  and  most, 
therefore,  be  admitted  to  the  honors  of  the  triumplu 

That  ihe  policy  which  dictated  the  measure  was  sound  I 
doubt  not  we  shim  have  abundant  proof ;  but  this  leads  me  ta 
observe  to  you,  that  even  without  the  transcendent  lustre  of 
Bhurtpore  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  cheered  by  a  brighter 
prospect  than  I  had  before  enjoyed  in  looking  towards  the 
Upper  Provinces. . 

Interspersed  with  your  despatches  relating  to  Doorjun  Saul, 
we  have  received  from  you  several  adverting"  to  other  poweis 
within  your  political  jurisdiction  and  control,  especially  J;^ 
pore,  which  have  given  me  full  reason  to  think  that  &e  in- 
fluence of  your  judgment  alone,  without  the  aid  of  a  power&l 
army,  would  have  placed  our  relations  with  neimbouring 
states  on  a  more  secure  and  advantageous  footing  tnan  it  has 
yet  been  my  lot  to  witness. 

It  has  been  a  source,  I  assure  you,  of  no  little  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  the  pencil  observations  which  I 
have  usually  made  in  the  margin  of  the  despatches  of  your 
subordinate  agents  have  imiversally,  I  may  say,  been  in  unison 
with  your  own  sentiments,  as  expressed  in  the  copies  of  your 
replies. 

You  have  closed  your  letter  to  me  with  a  little  deviation, 
and  one  which  I  see  proceeds  from  your  heart,  from  the  usual 
terminating  phrase.  I  will  follow  your  example,  and  will  tell 
you  that  I  remain,  with  gratitude  for  your  past  services,  and 
with  the  fullest  confidence  in  those  which  are  to  come, 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Ahherst. 

The  interest  which  you  manifest  in  the  safety  of  my  son  is 
not  lost  either  upon  I^tdy  Amherst  or  myself — A. 
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III.— (Page  303.) 

THE  PLAGUE  AT  PAHLI. 

^^  The  spread  of  the  plague  on  the  western  frontier  has  excited 
much  alarm  even  at  this  Presidency.  The  Hurkaru  says: 
^  There  are  in  Calcatta'many  public  offices  and  houses  of  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  the  Burra  Bazar,  where  communications 
are  almost  daily  received  from  the  districts  where  the  plague  is 
now  raging,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  measures 
adopted  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  the  plague  in  this 
city  by  means  of  such  vehicles.  Should  the  disease  ever  make 
its  appearance  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  native  town,  no 
measure  would  be  capable  of  arresting  its  progress;  removal, 
separation,  and  blockade  of  houses  in  the  Burra  Bazar  and  its 
neighbourhood,  appear  to  us  equally  impracticable.'  The  Re^ 
former  states  that  the  Hindu  community  believe  the  disease 
to  be  a  visitation  from  Heaven  for  the  political  sins  of  our  Go- 
vernment, and  that  it  will  spread  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 
Sir  G.  Metcalfe  has  published  an  able  minute  on  the  subject. 
The  first  measure  he  directs  is,  the  establishment  of  a  cordon 
of  posts  along  the  frontiers,  which  is  to  prevent  the  ingress, 
into  the  British  territories,  of  any  person  from  the  infected  or 
suspected  quarter,  without  undergoing  a  quarantine.  The  pre- 
cautions prescribed  in  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  are  de- 
tailed in  the  minute,  and  insisted  on  with  earnestness.  Having 
fully  explained  the  measures  he  would  have  the  local  authon- 
ties  adopt  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  pestilence  into  the 
interior,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  steps 
which  would  be  necessary  in  case  the  disease,  notwithstanding 
the  preventive  cordon,  were  to  insinuate  itself  into  any  of  the 
towns  %nd  villages  in  the  interior.  Every  possible  attention  to 
the  prejudices  of  caste  is  strictly  enjoined  to  the  observance  of 
those  who  are  to  have  the  charge  of  the  patients  in  these  esta- 
blishments; but  it  is  required  that  no  consideration  for  the  rank 
or  the  objections  of  the  individuals  concerned,  be  permitted  to 
prevent  their  separation  or  removal  from  relations  and  houses, 
on  the  ground  that  the  safety  of  the  community  depends  upon 
these  precautions.  The  local  authorities  have,  however,  the 
option,  under  cases  of  necessity,  of  allowing  the  inmates  of  an 
infected  house  to  continue  in  it;  but  then  the  building  is  to  be 
strictly  blockaded,  and  guarded  as  if  it  were  a  separate  hospital. 
The  difficulties  consequent  on  the  requisite  separation  of  near 
and  dear  relations  from  each  other,  under  sucn  direful  circum- 
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stances,  are  fully  appreciated  by  Sir  Charles;  and  the  only 
means  he  can  suggest  in  case  of  parties  refusing  to  separate  is, 
that  the  healthy  shonld  accompany  the  sick  to  the  nospitals, 
and  be  subjected  to  the  BOTere  rules  in  foroe  at  tkose  establish- 
ments. The  houses  from  which  infected  penons  may  be  re- 
moved are  to  be  purified,  with  all  the  articles  in  them.  The 
greatest  care  is  prescribed  in  keepsas  the  streets  and  drains  of 
every  town  and  village  clean,  and  all  sorts  of  filthy  rags,  &c. 
fi>und  in  them,  or  in  the  houses  of  infected  personfl,  «re  to  be 
burned  and  the  ashes  buried;  for  even  ashes  have  been  kwrnn 
to  convey  this  dreadful  pest  from  place  to  place.  In  caee  the 
disease  snould  spread,  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  confined  ;fto  their 
respective  houses,  and  have  their  food  furnished  lo  them  imAex 
the  rules  prescribed  for  the  ho^tals  and  the  iowns  and  villi^ 
in  which  contagion  exists,  and  thev  are  to  be  cut  off  from  £ee 
intercourse  with  other  places,  and  kept  under  a  stricst  blockade. 
Dresses  made  of  oil-skin  and  tar,  and  fireqoent  fnotion  widi  (nl, 
have  been  found  the  best  preservatives  against  contagian»  when 
contact  with  infected  persons  cannot  possibly  be  avoided.  But 
the  grand  means  of  checking  and  annihilating  Ae  plagne»  is  the 
prevention  of  contact  with  mfected  persons. 

'*  The  Reformer  suggests  native  objecticms  to  these  measures: 
^  The  more  we  read  of  the  disease  now  raging  in  Baj|X)OtBiia, 
the  more  we  become  convinced  of  the  impracticabUi^,  say, 
the  injurious  tendency  of  some  of  the  measures  prescribed  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for  checking  the  evil.  The  dragging  out 
of  children  and  wives  from  the  houses  of  wealthy  and  iei^>ect- 
able  natives,  and  incarcerating  them  in  a  lazaretto,  are  measmes 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  instead  of  producing  any 

good,  will  be  the  cause  of  ^reading  the  contagion  more  widely: 
lose  who  ought  to  be  removed  will  be  left  at  home^asld  those 
who  should  be  left  at  home  will  be  removed  to  the  lazaretto, 
there  to  catch  the  very  disease  we  dread,  and  tiius  widen  the 
sphere  of  devastation.  The  extortions  which  would  be  prac- 
tised on  the  healthy  as  a  ransom  from  the  fangs  of  die  quaran- 
tine officers,  are  incalculable.  We  fear  all  will,  one  time  er 
another,  be  exposed  to  extortion  by  these  harpies,  conunissioned 
by  Gcovemment  to  violate  the  hitherto  unseen  fsenanas  of  the 
respectable  people.  The  quarantine  laws  of  the  Levant,  where 
the  plague  is  familiar  to  all,  are  in  many  repots  nBsuited  to 
this  country.  We  therefore  trust  the  Lieiitenant-Ghyviemor  will 
use  every  precaution  to  guard  against  abuses,  to  wJueklns  plans, 
devised  with  the  best  intention,  are  open.'  "~Qji«Mtt:  JmBmaU\ 
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IV.— (Page  425.) 

ACtDBESS  OF  THE  JAMAICA  PLANTEB8. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe, 

Bart.,  K.G.G.,  &c.,  £c.,  &c. 

We,  the  planters,  merchants,  and  others,  interested  in  the 
colon  J  of  Jamaica,  are  desirous  of  offering  to  yon  the  expression 
of  our  most  rancere  and  cordial  participation  in  those  sentiments 
of  admiration,  esteem,  afiection,  and  gratitude  with  which  all 
classes  of  our  fellow-colonists  in  Jamaica  have  acknowledged 
the  benefits  which  your  wise,  able,  beneficent,  and  impartial 
administration  of  its  (Toyemment  has  conferred  on  them. 

The  oSar  of  that  Grovemment  was  made  to  you  at  a  period 
the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  Jamaica.  Her  legislation 
was  suspended — ^her  constitutional  rights  had  been  invaded — 
her  Legislature,  her  magistracy,  and  her  whole  resident  pro- 
prietary bodj  had  been  misrepresented  and  calumniated — the 
relations  which  should  subsist  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colony,  and  between  the  different  classes  of  society  in  that 
colony,  were  disturbed  and  impaired  by  mutual  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Your  acceptance,  at  such  a  crisis,  of  a  trust  so  arduous 
and  difficult  of  itself,  entitled  you  to  our  warmest  gratitude  and 
to  our  highest  admiration.  It  was  in  itself  a  pledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  trust  would  be  executed.  It  was  of  itself 
the  assurance  that  you  had  accepted  the  Government  with  tiie 
disinterested  and  Aoble  purpose  of  rendering  an  essential  service 
to  your  country,  by  restoring  to  h^r  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  her  most  valuable  colony. 

To  &e  accomplishment  of  tiiis  purpose  your  administration 
was  unceasingly  directed.  The  spirit  of  conciliation  and  confi- 
dence in  whicn  you  acted  towards*  the  local  Legislature,  the 
island  magistracy,  and  all  classes  of  the  community  —  die 
candor  with  which  you,  appreciated  the  fidelity  with  which,  in 
your  communications  to  her  Majesty's  Govemm^it  you  repre- 
sented— the  uncompromising  honesty  with  which  you  vindicated 
their  motives  and  their  acts,  and  repelled  the  prejudices,  the 
misrepresentations,  and  calumnies  by  which  they  had  been 
assailed — ^ihe  constitutional  respect  which  you  evinced  for  the 
instttntions  of  the  colony,  and  me  strict  impartiality  with  which 
yon  maintained  the  juat  rights  of  all,  secured  for  your  adminis- 
tratioit  their  entire  confidence  and  their  zealous  and  active  sup- 
port.   Amongst  the  beneficud  ^^ts  of  your  administration 
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were  the  reconciliation  of  the  colony  with  the  mother  country 
— the  restoration  of  order,  and  harmony,  and  good  feeling 
amongst  all  classes.  Lemslation  resumed — laws  passed  adi^ted 
to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  relations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica — ^the  cordial  and  active  co-operation 
of  the  Legislature,  notwithstanding  the  financial  difficuldes  of 
the  colony,  in  extending  at  a  great  cost  the  means  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction,  and  in  making  the  most  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  judicial  system.  It  is  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  character  of  your  administration  that  it  was 
conducted  on  those  principles  which  enabled  you  to  accomplish 
the  intentions  and  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government  ana  the 
British  nation,  not  merely  without  the  opposition,  but  with  the 
active  concurrence  of  the  people  whom  you  governed;  and  that 
whilst  it  secured  you  their  grateful  afl^tion^  it  m^ted  and 
received  the  high  approbation  of  your  Sovereign. 

The  influence  of  those  qualities  which  enabled  you  to  render 
such  important  services  is  not  confined  to  the  age  or  country  in 
which  they  are  exercised.  Your  administration  will  furnish 
the  principles  on  which  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  and  not  of 
Jamaica  alone,  but  of  every  other  colony,  must  and  will  ever 
hereafter  be  administered.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica  will  not 
only  retain  a  grateful  admiration  of  your  Government— they 
will  dwell  with  afiectionate  gratitude  and  esteem  on  your  Chris- 
tian charity,  ever  largely  exercised  in  alleviating  individual  dis- 
tress— on  your  kindness  and  condescension  in  private  life,  and 
on  your  munificent  support  of  all  their  r^brious  and  cha- 
ritable institutions,  and  ot  every  undertaking  which  could  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  colony. 

We  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  ever  regard  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  heartfelt  gratitude  your  administration  of  the 
Government  of  Jamaica — that  we  shall  ever  feel  the  highest 
esteem  and  respect  for  your  exalted  character,  and  that  your 
welfare  and  happiness  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  objects  of 
our  afifectionate  solicitude." 

SIR  CHARLES  METCALPE'S  REPLY. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  this 
proceeding.  To  find  my  services  in  Jamaica  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  those  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  that 
colony,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  exceeding  gratification. 
I  have  not,  however,  the  presumption  to  attribute  this  distin- 
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guiBbed  reception,  with  which  you  have  greeted  my  arriyal  in 
England,  to  any  claims  on  my  part.  It  proceeds  from  the  same 
generous  feeling  which  has  prevailed  in  Jamaica,  and  cheered 
me  throufi^hout  my  residence  in  that  beautiful  island.  In 
aaeiibing  beneficial  effectB  to  my  administration,  more  credit 
is  given  to  me  than  I  deserve,  and  less  to  our  fellow-subjeots 
in  the  colony  than  is  their  due.  Charged  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  with  a  mission  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  I  was 
received  in  Jamaica  with  open  arms,  and  the  duties  which  I 
had  to  perform  were  obvious.  My.  first  proceedings  were 
naturally  watched  with  anxiety ;  but  as  they  indicated  good- 
will and  a  fair  spirit,  I  obtained  hearty  support  and  co-opera- 
tion. The  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government  were  adopted 
and  carried  into  effect  even  at  great  cost  to  the  island  ;  and  the 
unavoidable  losses  and  vexations  caused  by  the  altered  state  of 
the  relations  between  employers  and  labourers  were  borne  with 
exemplary  patience.  My  task  in  acting  along  with  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  colony  was  easy.  Internal  differences  were 
adjusted  either  by  being  left  to  the  natural  progress  of  afibirs, 
during  which  the  respective  parties  were  enabled  to  apprehend 
their  real  interests,  or  by  mild  endeavors  to  promote  harmony 
and  discourage  dissension.  The  loyalty,  the  good  sense,  and 
good  feeling  of  the  colony,  did  everjnthing. 

I  confidently  expect  that  the  support  which  the  Government 
of  my  successor  will  receive  from  our  brethren  in  Jamaica  will 
confirm  the  correctness  of  my  opinion,  that  to  them  is  chiefly 
due  the  credit  of  any  good  that  my  administration  may  have 
effected,  although  all  have  generously  joined  in  ascribing  that 
result  to  me.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
kindness,  on  the  recollection  of  which  I  shall  ever  dwell  with 
pride  and  gratitude. 


TH£  LIBERATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  PRESS. 

[Having  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  fnibject  given  only 
a  portion  of  Metcalfe's  Manifesto  of  the  20th  of  June,  1835, 
I  am  induced,  by  a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the 
document,  to  give  it  entire  in  this  place.] 

Gentlemen,  —  On  the  part  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  on  my  own,  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this 
testimony  of  your  approbation  of  our  proceedings,  and  for  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed;  but  highly  as  I  prize 
your  esteem,  I  will  not  underrate  the  character  of  this  address, 

VOL.  n.  2  TJ 
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by  regarding  it  as  designed  principally  to  convey  a  compliments 
xou  have  adopted  this  mode  of  giving  authentic  expresfflon  to 
public  opinion  on  a  great  question,  in  which  the  happiness  of 
all  India,  it  may  be  said  of  all  the  world,  is  concerned. 

I  rejoice  to  meet  you  on  this  ground,  and  to  join  my  hum- 
ble voice  to  yours  in  favor  of  that  measure^  which  will,  I  trust, 
in  due  course,  be  consummated. 

I  need  not  to  you  defend  a  proposed  law  which  you  cordi- 
ally approve;  but  there  maybe  some  who  are  not  satisfied  that 
it  IS  eitner  necessary  or  safe.  I  will,  therefore,  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  reasons  by 
which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  justified  and  recommended. 

To  all  who  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  Ubcrty  of  the 
Press,  I  would  say  that  they  nave  to  show  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily cause  imminent  peril  to  the  public  safety,  such  as  would 
not  exist  without  it,  and  cannot  be  averted  by  statutary  laws; 
for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  freedom  of  public 
discussion,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  freedom  of  speaking 
aloud,  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  people,  which  no  Grovernment 
has  a  right  to  withhold. 

It  also  rests  with  them  to  show  that  the  communication  of 
knowledge  is  a  curse  and  not  a  benefit;  and  that  the  essence 
of  good  government  is  to  cover  the  land  with  darkness;  for 
otherwise  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  imperative 
duties  of  a  Government  to  confer  the  incalculable  blessings  of 
knowledge  on  the  people;  and  by  what  means  can  this  be  done 
more  cficctually  than  by  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  publication, 
and  by  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  the  powers  of  the  mind? 

If  their  argument  be,  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  may 
eventually  be  I'atal  to  our  rule  in  India,  I  close  with  them  on  that 
point,  and  maintain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
it  is  our  duty  to  communicate  the  benefits  of  knowledge.  K 
India  could  only  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  British  £mpii*e 
by  keeping  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  our  domina- 
tion would  be  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  ought  to  cease. 

But  I  see  more  ground  for  just  apprehension  in  ignorance 
itself.  I  look  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  with  a  hope  that  it 
may  strengthen  our  empire;  that  it  may  remove  prejudices, 
soften  asperities,  and  substitute  a  rational  conviction  of  the 
benefits  of  our  Government;  that  It  may  unite  the  people  and 
theb  rulers  in  sympathy,  and  that  the  diflerences  whicn  sepa- 
rate them  may  be  gradually  lessened  and  ultimately  annihilated. 
Whatever,  however,  be  the  will  of  Almighty  Providence  re- 
specting the  future  Government  of  India,  it  is  clearly  our  duty, 
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as  long  as  the  charge  be  confided  to  our  hands,  to  execute  the 
trust  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The 
promotion  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments,  is  manifestly  an  essential 

S.rt  of  that  duty.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  permitted  by 
ivine  authority  to  be  here  merely  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  pay  the  establishments  necessary  to  keep  possession, 
and  get  into  debt  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  are,  doubtless, 
here  for  higher  purposes,  one  of  which  is  to  pour  the  enlight- 
ened knowledge  and  civilisation,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe 
over  the  land,  and  thereby  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Nothing  surely  is  more  likely  to  conduce  to  these  ends  than 
the  liberty  of  the  Press. 

Those  who  object  to  it  are  further  bound  to  show  that  it  is 
not  salutary  for  the  Government  and  its  functionaries  to  have 
the  check  of  a  free  Press  on  their  conduct;  and  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power  over  a  restricted  Press  is  preferable  to 
the  control  of  the  laws  over  a  free  one;  assumptions  which 
cannot  be  maintained. 

The  time  was  when  the  freedom  of  the  Press  was  consi- 
dered as  intolerable  for  any  class  in  India.  That  has  passed 
away,  and  many  now  admit  that  there  is  not  much  harm,  and 
that  there  may  be  some  good,  in  granting  it  to  Europeans,  but 
still  entertain  apprehensions  as  to  its  injurious  eflects  if  enjoyed 
by  natives.  I  do  not  participate  in  those  apprehensions ;  but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  to  legislate  in  distrust  of  our  native  fellow- 
subjects,  or  to  legislate  difierently  for  them  and  for  Europeans, 
in  matters  of  right  and  liberty,  would  be  extremely  unwise  and 
unjustifiable  policy.  The  Press  will  always  be  under  the  safe- 
miard  of  laws,  and  laws  can  be  made  where  laws  arc  wanting. 
-Che  existence  of  a  local  Legislature,  which  can  at  any  time 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  should  it  be  endangered, 
has  removed  the  only  formidable  bar  which  before  opposed  the 
complete  liberty  of  the  Press. 

In  addition  to  the  motives  which  must  have  existed,  on 
general  principles,  for  giving  the  fullest  freedom,  there  were 
circumstances  m  the  state  of  the  Press  in  India  which  rendered 
the  measure  now  proposed  almost  unavoidable.  The  Press  had 
been  practically   free   for  many  years,    including  the  whole 

Ciriod  of  the  administration  of  the  late  Governor-General, 
ord  William  Bentinck  ;  and  although  laws  of  restriction 
existed  in  Bengal  which  gave  awful  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  ceased  to  operate  for  any  practical  purpose. 
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They  were  extremely  odious.  They  gave  to  the  GbTemnRtat 
arbitraiy  power,  wmch  British  Bi;d>ject8  in  any  part  df 't^e 
world  detest.  No  Government  eould  now  have  carried  'ilb^ 
into  effect  without  setting  universal  opinion  at  defiance.  Aftisr 
the  liberty  given  by  Lord  William  E^tinck's  forbearance,  po 
Grovemment  could  have  ventured  to  enforce  those  laws  imlete 
it  had  been  gifted  with  a  most  hardy  insensibility  to  ridicule 
and  obloquy.  Even  supposing  them  to  be  good,  they  were 
utterly  useless;  and  as  they  brought  unnecessary  odium  on  ^e 
Government,  it  would  have  been  absurd  longer  to  retain  them. 

In  speaking  of  those  laws,  I  cannot  lefirain  from  adverting 
to  the  mdividual  who,  having  been  at  the  head  of  tiie  Grovem- 
ment when  they  were  passed,  bears  all  the  blame  of  being  llhrir 
author.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  purest  and  most  ben^o- 
lent  men  that  ever  lived.  In  proposing  those  laws,  he  mmst  have 
been  actuated,  as  he  always  was,  by  ike  most  upright  and  (50Br 
adentious  motives.  Had  he  been  now  alive,  ana  at  the  head:  of 
this  Government,  he  would  probably  have  been  among  ift(e 
foremost  to  propose  the  abolition  of  those  laws  which  he  to- 
merly  thought  necessary,  but  would  now  have  seen  to  be  nsdle^ 
and  odious.  To  what  a  de^e  popular  feeling  prevails  agk&&t^ 
them  cannot  be  more  strikmgly  shown  than  by  the  detrac^*^  ' 
which  they  have  brought  on  the  memory  of  one  who 
eminently  deserving  of  all  praise,  distinguished  by  great  tiJeiits 
and  the  most  important  public  services,  the  soul  of  honor  and 
virtue,  admired,  beloved,  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  but 
oondoinncd  by  the  public,  who  knew  him  not,  solely  on  account 
of  Uiciiiit^  U>^'«  which  they  abhor. 

In  I  ho  lions^  and  Agra  Presidencies  the  question  wsts, 
whether  thiw)  laws  should  be  retained  or  aboUshed;  laws,  be 
it  obsorvinl,  too  unpopular  to  be  executed,  which  in  practipe 
had  in  every  respect  become  obsolete.  In  the  provinces  sitbbr'- 
dinate  to  Bombay  there  was  the  same  question;  but  that'^^l^ 
not  the  question  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  question  diett 
was,  shall  such  laws  be  introduced  where  they  have  not  bee^ 
known?  Shall  odious  restrictions  be  imposed  where  theiffeii 
already  perfect  freedom?  Shall  despotic  power  be  substitiiit^ 
in  the  place  of  law,  or  of  liberty  unrestrained  even  by  law?  ^At 
Madras  there  was  no  local  law,  and  there  were  no  meaofi  of 
making  any  person  responsible  for  what  was  published.  At 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay  there  was  a  law  already  existing,  as 
free  as  that  now  proposed  for  all  India.  At  Madras  and 
Bombay,  to  have  made  any  law  short  of  perfect  freedom,  would 
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have  been  to  impose  restrictions  whicH  did  not  before  exist. 
Such  a  course  would  surely  have  been  wrong,  and  was  cer- 
tainly unnecessary.  A  law  was  urgently  required  at  Madras, 
where  liberty  existed  without  responsibility.  We  could  not 
le^slate  partially  on  such  a  subject;  and  the  result  of  our 
deliberations  was,  that  what  is  now  proposed  was  the  safest  and 
the  best  law  that  could  be  devised.  It  gives  perfect  liberty; 
and  all  its  subordinate  provisions  aim  only  at  proper  responsi- 
bility. Things  could  not  remain  as  they  were ;  and  any  mw  of 
restriction  would  have  been  sad  retrogression  in  legislation,  and 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

You  have  alluded  most  justly  to  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  forming  of  a  law  to  restrain  all  excesses  and  injuries  which 
may  be  committed  by  means  of  the  Press.  On  this  point,  I 
fear,  legislation  is  set  at  defiance.  We  cannot  apparently  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  without  being  exposed  to  its  licen- 
tiousness. We  must  submit  to  the  attendant  evil  for  the  sake 
of  the  predominant  good.  Although  the  boundary  between 
liberty  and  licentiousness  is  perceptible  enough  in  practice,  it 
can  hardly  be  defined  by  law  without  the  danger  of  encroaching 
on  useful  liberty.  The  laws  of  England  have  utterly  failed  to 
prevent  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  could 
iiardly  be  made  more  efficient  without  endangering  its  freedom. 
Much,  therefore,  necessarily  depends  on  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  of  those  who  wield  the  power  which  the  Press 
confers.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  Press  are  such  of  its  con.- 
ductors  as  destroy  its  influence  by  prostituting  its  use  for  the 
gratification  of  base  passions.  When  public  measures  are  fully 
and  freely  discussed,  and  censured  or  approved,  as  may  be,  in  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  justice,  the  influence  of  the  Press  must  be 
great  and  beneficial.  But  when  men  find  themselves  the  objects 
of  gross  personal  scurrility,  without  any  reference  to  public 
measures,  or  real  character  and  conduct,  they  may  at  first  feel 
pain;  because  sensitive  men  with  benevolent  dispositions  to- 
wards all  their  fellow-creatures,  grieve  to  perceive  that  they 
have  rancorous  foes  busily  employed  against  them,  but 
working  in  concealment,  the  cause  of  whose  enmity  they  know 
not,  and  whose  wrath  they  have  no  power  to  appease;  but 
they  cannot  respect  the  instrument  of  unjust  virulence;  they 
must  know  that  such  attacks  proceed  from  personal  hatred  or 
wanton  malignity,  and  they  must  learn  to  despise  calumny 
which  cannot  be  guarded  against  by  any  goodness  of  measures, 
or  any  correctness  of  conduct.  TMe  proper  influence  of  the 
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Fien  18  thus  destroyed;  and  ultimately  just  censure,  wliich 
would  otherwise  be  respected  and  dreaded,  is  disregarded  and 
discredited,  and  being  confounded  with  the  mass  of  indis- 
criminate abuse,  loses  its  due  effect 

I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  desire  which  you  enter- 
tain, that  if  at  any  time  actual  danger  to  the  State  should 
render  necessary  temporary  or  local  restraints  on  the  liberty  of 
the  Press,  the  precautions  applied  by  the  Legislature  may  be 
only  commensurate  to  the  real  eidgency,  and  that  no  restrictions 
may  be  made  ^rmanent  beyond  those  which  are  necessary  to 
ensure  responsibility;  and  1  trust  that  all  legislation,  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  community  against  licentiousness,  will  be 
in  the  true  spirit  of  liberty. 

I  am  sendble  of  your  kdndness  in  the  wish  which  you  have 
expressed  that  I  may  remain  in  my  present  office  long  enough 
to  take  a  part  in  passing  the  proposed  measure  into  a  law. 
For  two  reasons  I  entertain  the  same  wish.  I  am  naturally 
desirous  of  having  a  share  in  the  completion  of  a  law  whidk 
will,  I  trust,  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  Jmdia  and  mankind.  I 
am  also  anxious  to  relieve  the  Goveraor-General  elect  from  the 
responsibility  of  a  measure  re^ffding  which  long  experience 
in  India  enables  me  to  proceed  without  hesitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  consideration  which  will  more  than  re- 
concile me  to  the  transfer  of  this  duty  to  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  appointed  to  this  office.  Fully  believing 
that  all  the  prepossessions  of  a  British  statesman,  and  especially 
of  one  who  has  witnessed  the  inferiority  of  countries  where  the 
Press  is  enslaved,  compared  with  his  own,  where  it  is  free, 
must  be  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  I  shall  rejoice  at 
his  having  an  opportunity  of  commencing  his  administration 
with  an  act  which  will  at  cmce  establish  a  good  understanding 
and  a  cordial  feeling  between  the  head  of  the  Government  and 
the  community  over  which  he  is  to  preside. 

C.  T.  Metcalfe. 


•      THE  END. 


C.  WHITUre,  BSAUFOST  BOUBE,  8TBAVD. 


